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Why There is Danger in 
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By CLAUDE 

GRAHAME-WHITE. 

A YEAR or so ago, when the first crude aeroplanes 
were flying yards instead of miles, and when no 
flight of any kind was possible unless there was 
practically a dead calm, there were clever men who 
smiled when air-rraft were spoken of as possible weapons 
in time of war. Now, in 1911. a man whirls through the 
air at sixty-three miles an hour, lunching in London and 
having tea in Paris, and amazing the whole world by 
bridging the distance between the two capitals in a 
monoplane in three hours less time than is taken by 
the fastest train and the quickest turbine steamer. 

And this only half reveals the phenomenal progress 
which the aeroplane is making. A weight-carrying 
machine, bearing aloft a pilot and two passengers, can 
fly across country for several hours without descending, 
at a speed in excess of that of the fastest motor-car. 
An aeroplane can now soar aloft until it hovers more 
than two miles above the earth ; and, instead of being 
chained to the ground by every breeze that blows, a 
skilled pilot can now fly with safety in a wind blowing 

at a velocity of twenty-five miles, an hour, while, il the 
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need is exceptionally urgent, he can keep aloft- 
without accident in a wind of thirty, and 
even thirty-five, miles an hour. 

Thus the range of the aeroplane’s poten¬ 
tialities has been immeasurably widened. 
Therefore, wise men, far-seeing men, smile 
no longer when the war aeroplane comes 
under discussion. Nor do wise Governments, 
for it is in regard to their uses in military 
operations that the recent developments of 
air-craft have had most significance. From 
being frail, unreliable machines, usable only 
under ideal conditions, they have been im¬ 
proved so enormously that they are now strong 
and efficient, and able to take the air in any 
wind short of a gale. 

These facts—for they are facts—cannot be 
over-emphasized. They explain the growing 
activities of many nations concerning aerial 
armaments ; they throw the official apathy 
in England into a strong and searching light. 
Why are other countries devoting time and 
money, unstintingly, to strengthening their 
air-corps, increasing the skill of their airmen, 
and perfecting their aerial organization ? 
And why is it that in England sums which 
can only be described as paltry are set aside 
for war aeroplanes and men, and that per¬ 
meating the official attitude towards this 
new “ arm ” there is indifference ? 

France knows. When I say this I mean 
that the French military authorities have put 
the aeroplane to every possible test as an 
instrument of war, and have come to many 
vitally important conclusions. What those 
conclusions are may be gathered from the 
recent actions of the French authorities in 
connection with their air forces. It is not 
so long ago that France owned not more than 
twenty war aeroplanes. Now she has, in 
actual use, more than a hundred ; and the 
orders which she has placed with French 
manufacturers will soon increase the total 
of her machines to a hundred and fifty. Nor 
is she to be content with this. By the end 
of 1911 it is the aim of her military controllers 
to equip a complete air-fleet of two hundred 
machines, with perfectly-trained pilots and 
observers, and an adequate organization of 
mechanicians and repair depots. 

France is embarking upon all this expense 
with enthusiasm, because her military experts 
are absolutely convinced that the aeroplane 
is to prove of a value almost inestimable in 
time of war. There is nothing half-hearted 
about her attitude ; she has made up her 
mind. M. Berteaux, her new War Minister, 
made this declaration publicly and with all 
possible emphasis: “ The aeroplane has 


become the most admirable of modern engines 
of war” These were strong words for a 
War Minister to use. But France, as I have 
said, who has had more experience than any 
other nation in regard to war aeroplanes— 
France knows ! 

We in England are following a policy that 
is not, apparently, any real policy at all. 
We have had practically no experience of 
war aeroplanes, and yet we discount their 
value. Whereas France knows, and is en¬ 
thusiastic, we do not know—and are apathetic. 
Some military experts in this country, who 
have taken upon themselves to belittle the 
aeroplane as a war weapon, have not been 
competent to do so. In this lies our peril— 
we merely think we know. We are making 
judgments regarding war aeroplanes which 
are formed upon theory, and not upon 
experience. 

One cannot refrain from quoting the recent 
pronouncement of Major Sir Alexander 
Bannerman, which caused a sensation in 
aeronautical circles in this country, seeing 
that the speaker is now the officer in command 
of our military air battalion. Speaking de¬ 
liberately, at the annual dinner of the Royal 
Aero Club, Sir Alexander Bannerman said : 

In my opinion the aeroplane is not very far 
ahead, for military purposes, of what it was 
at the time of Wilbur Wright’s first flight.” 

This statement, mark you, was made in 
face of an eight-hour flight by an aeroplane ; 
in face of frequent one-hundred-mile recon¬ 
noitring flights by French officers; in face 
of the fact that Mr. Sopwith, an English air¬ 
man who was present at the dinner, had 
flown, a month previously, upon a British- 
built machine, from England into Belgium— 
a non-stop flight of a hundred and sixty-nine 
miles. 

I have spoken of the significant activity in 
France. Now let me cite the examples set 
us by other countries. Russia, awakening 
quickly to the value of the aeroplane for war 
work, intends to spend nine hundred thousand 
pounds upon military aeroplanes. She has, 
as a matter of fact, set about the creation, 
immediately, of a fleet of three hundred 
machines. Russian officers are being trained 
to pilot aeroplanes and to observe from them, 
in large numbers, not only in Russia, but at 
the “ schools ” in France. 

And what about Germany, who is ever 
shrewd and watchful in regard to all ques¬ 
tions of military armament ? Her attitude 
in connection with the aeroplane is more than 
instructive. Immediately a war machine 
emerged from the experimental into the 
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RUSSIA 

300- 


practical stage the German War Office bought 
forty special monoplanes and began to train 
officers to fly—generally in secret, and with 
great expedition. As a matter of fact, 
German airmen are now being trained in 
batches of fifty at a time* Although she 
began to interest herself in war aeroplanes 
only at a comparatively recent date, Germany 
has already increased her forty monoplanes 


GREAT BRITAIN JO, 


If it is good enough for these experienced 
countries to spend thousands of pounds, w hy 
should it be sufficient for us to spend 
hundreds ? 

There is, I am given to understand, one 
supposition which excuses our official apathy* 
It is that we can make up lost ground in 
military aviation at any time, merely by 
spending a large amount of money* No 
supposition could be more fatally foolish. 
We can do no such thing. Even this un¬ 
dignified policy is denied us* It is true that 
a large number of war aeroplanes could be 
bought in a great hurry, if necessary, and that 
all the mechanical incidentals of an air- 
service could be rapidly 
acquired* 

but there is one abso¬ 
lutely vital factor in an 
efficient military air-corps 
that no money in the world 


FRANCE 20a 


GERMANY 
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THIS DIAGRAM SHOWS THE RELATIVE NUMBERS OF WAR AEROPLANES POSSESSED BY THE CHIEF 

EUROPEAN POWERS. 


to close upon a hundred machines, represent¬ 
ing all the best types for military use, and 
she is still ordering more. 

While all these other countries are buying 
aeroplanes in consignments of fifty and a 
hundred, and are training men unsparingly 
to become efficient in handling this new 
weapon of war, what is it, actually, that we 
are doing ? 

We have acquired ten militarv aeroplanes, 
at least tw r o of which are obsolete, and we 
have made no plans at all as regards buying 
any more* We have two or three officers as 
expert airmen in connection with the air 
battalion; and there is an intention, I 
believe, to train a few r more during the 
summer. How does this compare with the 
activities in France, Germany, and Russia ? 

Digitized bv vjOOQ lC 


could buy. That factor is represented 
by the priceless experience which France 
and Germany have acquired, not in the 
mere spending of money, but by assiduous 
experimenting in all practical forms of aerial 
work* We in England are at least a year 
behind these two countries in the development 
of the war aeroplane ; and this year is repre¬ 
sented also by extraordinarily important 
pioneer work* During this wonderful year 
of progress other countries have learned 
lessons that—even if we bought today an 
air-fleet numerically equal to theirs—would 
enable them to be infinitely our superiors in 
the performance of all aerial operations. 

So far 1 have shown what other nations are 
doing, in comparison with the little that we 
are doing; and I think the case that I have 
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made out is a pretty definite one. Having 
thus cleared the ground, so to speak, one can 
approach the crux of the situation. It is 
contained in the question : “ What are we 
losing by this official apathy ? ” 

The answer to this question is a simple one. 
The present-type scouting aeroplane—usable 
in high winds and mechanically almost as 
reliable as a motor-car—forms, with wireless 
telegraphy as its adjunct, the most perfect 
“ eye ” that the commander-in-chief of an 
army could possibly obtain. 

In modem warfare a commander of troops 
is always seeking, as it has been aptly put, 
“ to see what is going on upon the other side 
of a hill.” Information regarding the move¬ 
ments of his opponent are vital to him. With 
a thoroughly efficient air-corps he can see 
what his opponent is doing—has an oppor¬ 
tunity of anticipating the enemy’s moves. 
A modem reconnoitring aeroplane, carrying 
its steersman, engineer, and observer, with 
an ability to rise from three thousand to five 
thousand feet, as the requirements of the 
situation demand, can see what is on the other 
side of all hills; and it can, furthermore, 
flash back its news by wireless without an 
instant’s delay. 

A commander who is not supplied with 
scouting aeroplanes will need to rely upon 
cavalry to do his reconnoitring for him, or 
use other and more indirect means of com¬ 
munication. It is now a fact well recognized 
by military experts, both in France and in 
Germany, that aeroplane scouts can perform 
in an hour observation work that would 
occupy cavalry a whole day—and can do it 
more efficiently. 

In making such statements as this I am not 
quoting what is mere surmise. In France, 
since the military air-corps was placed on a 
practical footing, long-distance reconnoitring 
flights have been made almost daily. It is 
now no uncommon thing at Government air- 
stations for a pilot and an observer to start 
away upon an army biplane and remain in 
the air for a couple of hours, surveying a wide 
tract of country and bringing back an accu¬ 
rately made-out map, or a series of notes 
describing all that the reconnoitring officer 
has seen. 

Regarding wireless telegraphy from aero¬ 
planes, the importance of this innovation is 
now well recognized both in France and in 
Germany. Tests with military machines have 
recently been carried out at the aerodrome 
at Buc, in France. Although precise details 
of the equipment used did not, naturally, 
become known, I have been able to ascertain 
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that, with an exceedingly portable apparatus, 
messages have been transmitted from an 
aeroplane in flight to a receiving station on the 
ground over a distance of ten miles. This 
intelligence will he carried to headquarters 
without any tof the delay occasioned by the 
flying back aijid landing of the aeroplane. 

We have received lessons enough to indicate 
the value oM. the war aeroplane. It has 
become, indeed, an axiom of modem war that 
even a poor sftrategist, armed with complete 
information regarding the movements of an 
opponent prior • to a decisive action, will be 
in a very good jtposition to triumph over a far 
more clever coimmander—providing the latter 
has not been welT'tserved by his reconnoitring 
staff. And yet weVhesitate—even in face of 
these object-lessons,jJrrovided practically every 
day by other countries. 

So far I have dealt vvYith the war aeroplane 
from its purely scoutingV point of view. But 
there is now another V aspect of the war 
machine. At first this peVril—for peril it is— 
was a negligible quantity y j but with every 
recent improvement madelc in the aeroplane 
for military purposes this Voeril has become 
more real. I refer to the destructive poten¬ 
tialities of the weight-cariWying machines 
which are now being construct* ed. 

In the early days of the denvelopment of 
flying it was considered a wond< brful thing if 
a machine could be constructevjd to lift a 
passenger into the air, in addition to the 
pilot. But by degrees the wei t Wht-lifting 
capacity of machines has enormously in¬ 
creased. It is possible to-day for a magehine to 
be built to carry a pilot, an engineer,Vand an 
appreciable load of explosives in the fo^irm of 
bombs, and fly thus laden for several rigours 
at a very high rate of speed. \- 

As a matter of fact, machines of this tv pe 
are already being constructed—not in England, i, 
as one might imagine, but abroad. Perhapj^ 
a striking object-lesson in this connection may y 
be permitted, without one’s being accused of T 
“ scaremongering ” tendencies. Personally, I 
should be almost willing to run the risk of 
being described as a panic-raiser were it 
possible, by alarming people, to arouse 
England from her apathy regarding the 
aerial menace. 

This, then, is an object-lesson for those 
people who still persist in smiling when the 
war aeroplane is spoken of. A thousand 
weight-lifting machines of modern construc¬ 
tion could leave foreign soil to-morrow, could 
make their way by air till they hovered over 
London, could drop explosives, or incendiary 
bombs, to the weight of more than f - 
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descend. This, 1 know, is a form of 
warfare that has for years past been 
ihe happy hunting-ground of imagi¬ 
native writers. Well, all one can 
say now is that such a form of aerial 
attack has ceased to be a matter of 
fiction. It has become a fact. Not 
with machines that foreign armies 
may possess, say, in five years’ time, 
but with aeroplanes that they are 
building to-day, could such a form 
of attack be delivered. 

And we cannot comfort ourselves 
even with the thought that such an 
aerial invasion would only be possible 
in weather that was perfectly calm* 
It could be carried out to-day in 
quite a high wind ; and, as the speed 
of machines increases, it will soon 
become possible to make such a 
flight in half a gale. 

Are such facts as these properly 
realized in England ? I am afraid 
they cannot be, or there would be 
far greater interest in this question 
of aerial warfare. Have we any 
plans for dealing with such a form of 
attack ? I have certainly heard of 
none. It is not as though the war 
aeroplane were now at the point of 
its highest development. Quite the 
reverse is the case. As it exists 
to-day* wonderful instrument though 
it has become, it is little more than 
a crude, experimental machine. It 
is, indeed* merely upon the threshold 
of its real development for military 
purposes. 

As each year goes by this peril of 
the destructive potentialities of the 

aeroplane will increase. Its scouting 
pow ers will improve also. The longer 
we delay in England in regard to 
hundred tons upon the streets and buildings placing ourselves abreast of other nations in 
of the city, and could fly back again to their aerial armaments the worse our position will be. 
Starting-point, without once having need to There is oner very vita! point also that 1 
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have not yet touched upon. The aeroplane 
is not an expensive weapon. From the 
military point of view, such a statement as 
this has great importance. Let me take a 
practical example to illustrate what I mean. 
A Dreadnought costs, let us say, a million 
and a quarter. For an expenditure of this 
amount any country could provide itself 
with a couple of thousand aeroplanes! 

This means, as I have said, a great deal. 
It means that in future warfare the aeroplane 
will not be employed in units, but in large 
squadrons. Many people still think of the 
aeroplane, even for military purposes, as a 
machine to be used in twos and threes. But 
France, Germany, and Russia have ceased 
to make this mistake. They are laying their 
plans for the eventual employment of war 
machines, not in fifties, or even in hundreds, 
but in thousands. Costing so little, and being 
so quickly built, the aeroplane is an ideal 
machine, in fact, for use in large numbers. 
And it will not be so much for reconnoitring 
as for destructive work that these large 
squadrons of machines will be created and 
organized. 

Imagine the effect produced by a couple of 
thousand machines, all designed for offensive 
work, dropping bombs, by concerted action, 
upon the supply stores of an enemy, or setting 
out to harass troops on the march, or deliver¬ 
ing some night attack upon a chosen position. 
Considered individually, it is true that the 
aeroplane has an insignificant importance 
from the offensive point of view; but when 
the work of large numbers of these machines 
is taken into consideration, a very different 
tale is to be told. 

I am afraid, though, thattsuch facts as these 
are not considered worthy of very serious con¬ 
sideration in official circles in this country. 
In face of the strenuous efforts made by other 
countries, our War Office remains indifferent. 
Perhaps, in using such a sentence, I am not 
quite expressing my meaning, however. I 
may be told, for instance, that a great deal 
of official interest is really being taken in this 
subject, and that all the work of foreign 
countries is being carefully watched. 

In fact, in a recent semi-official revealing 
of policy on this subject the War Office 
represented itself as following a very straight¬ 
forward, if conservative, policy. It would 
buy a few machines; it would train a few 
officers; it would test aeroplanes in the 
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manoeuvres. It was fully alive to all that was 
going on. This was the policy described. I 
imagine that it may have satisfied some very 
easily-pleased people. 

But it had, in my view, and in the view of 
other practical airmen, one very serious flaw. 
It spells the wasting of much precious time 
—time that we cannot afford to waste. It 
means that, while other countries are adding 
to their air-fleets in hundreds, and are training 
large and efficient forces of pilots and ob¬ 
servers, we shall be pottering along with 
a minimum of machines and men, con¬ 
tent to watch the progress of other nations, 
and profit, so far as possible, by their 
experience. 

Such a role is not to the credit of a great 
nation like ours. Besides any question of 
dignity, it is not, as I have shown, a feasible 
one. Without airmen and observers for 
military work we are helpless. A first-class 
military pilot will take practically a year to 
make thoroughly efficient in all branches of 
his work. Aerial observers cannot be trained 
quickly, either. They are, to a certain extent 
also, bom, and not made. Therefore the War 
Office policy is not the right one. It attaches 
no particular importance to the wasting of 
six precious months in dilatory, unambitious 
test work. And yet, in such six months of 
wasted opportunity, France and Germany will 
be increasing their advantage over us in all 
departments of an air-service. 

Despite the fact that we are woefully behind, 
we are, apparently, to put forth no drastic 
efforts to make up our leeway. Instead, we are 
to lag even farther in the rear. That is to say, 
we are to fall back in the race for aerial 
supremacy unless Government apathy can be 
dispelled by the arousing of public interest 
in the war aeroplane. This interest I and 
others have decided to make it our business 
to stimulate in every possible way. 

In the manoeuvres this September civilian 
airmen will play a part. In many other ways 
also—such as the effective demonstration of 
military airmanship given at Hendon on 
May 12th, when Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
McKenna both made flights with me—we 
shall find it possible to give the Government 
and the public object-lessons of the value of 
this new “ arm.” 

A “ live ” and constructive aerial policy 
is urgently needed—and a constructive policy 
England must have. 
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VE HENDRIE sat up in bed. 
For two hours she had been, 
trying to get to sleep, but 
without success. Never in 
her life had she felt more 
wakeful. 

There were two reasons for 
this. Her mind was disturbed, and she was 
very hungry. Neither sensation was novel 
to her. Since first she had become paid com¬ 
panion to Mrs. Rastall-Retford there had 
hardly been a moment when she had not 
been hungry. Some time before Mrs. Rastall- 
Retford’s doctor had recommended to that 
lady a Spartan diet, and in this Eve, as com¬ 
panion, had unwillingly to share. It was not 
pleasant for either of them, but at least Mrs. 
Rastall-Retford had the knowledge that she 
had earned it by years of honest self-indul¬ 
gence. Eve had not that consolation. 

Meagre fare, moreover, had the effect of 
accentuating Mrs. Rastall-Retford’s always 
rather pronounced irritability. She was a 
massive lady, with a prominent forehead, 
some half-dozen chins, and a manner towards 
those in her employment which would have 
been resented in a second mate, by the crew 
of a Western ocean tramp. Even at her best 
she was no ray of sunshine about the house. 
And since the beginning of the self-denying 
ordinance she had been at her worst. 

But it was not depression induced by her 
employer that was disturbing Eve. That 
was a permanent evil. What was agitating 
her so extremely to-night was the unexpected 
arrival of Peter Rayner. 

It was Eve’s practice to tell herself several 
times -a day that she bad no sentiment for 
Peter Rayner but dislike. She did not at¬ 
tempt to defend her attitude logically, but 
nevertheless she clung to it, and to-night, 
when he entered the drawing-room, she had 
endeavoured to convey by her manner that 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that 
she remembered him at all, and that, having 
accomplished that feat, she now intended to 
forget him again immediately. And he had 
grinned a cheerful, affectionate grin, and 
beamed on her without a break till bedtime. 

Before coming as companion to Mrs. 

Rastall-Retford Eve had been governess to 
Vot. alii.—2. 


Hildebrand, aged six, the son of a Mrs. 
Elphinstone. It had been, on the whole, a 
comfortable situation. She had not liked 
Mrs. Elphinstone, but Hildebrand had been 
docile, and altogether life was quite smooth 
and pleasant until Mrs. Elphinstone’s brother 
came for a visit. Peter Rayner was that 
brother. 

There is a type of man who makes love with 
the secrecy and sheepish reserve of a cowboy 
shooting up a Wild West saloon. To this 
class Peter belonged. He fell in love with 
Eve at sight, and if, at the end of the first 
day, there was anyone in the house who was 
not aware of it, it was only Hildebrand, aged 
six. And even Hildebrand must have had 
his suspicions. 

Mrs. Elphinstone was among the first to 
become aware of it. For two days, frostily 
silent and gimlet-like as to the eye, she ob¬ 
served Peter’s hurricane wooing from afar; 
then she acted. Peter she sent to London, 
pacifying him with an invitation to return 
to the house in the following week. This 
done, she proceeded to eliminate Eve. In 
the course of the parting interview she ex¬ 
pressed herself perhaps a little less guardedly 
than was either just or considerate ; and Eve, 
flushed and at war with the whole race of 
Rayners, departed that afternoon to seek a 
situation elsewhere. She had found it at the 
house of Mrs. Rastall-Retford. 

And now this evening, as she sat in the 
drawing-room playing the piano to her em¬ 
ployer, in had walked the latter’s son, a tall, 
nervous young man, perpetually clearing his 
throat and fiddling with a pair of gold-rimmed 
glasses, with the announcement that he had 
brought his friend, Mr. Rayner, to spend a few 
days in the old home. 

Eve could still see the look on Peter’s face 
as, having shaken hands with his hostess, he 
turned to her. It was the look of the cowboy 
who, his weary ride over, sees through the 
dusk the friendly gleam of the saloon windows, 
and with a happy sigh reaches for his revolver. 
There could be no two meanings to that look. 
It said, as clearly as if he had shouted it, that 
this was no accidental meeting ; that he had 
tracked her down and proposed to resume 
matters) ftttjlTfe point where they iad left off. 
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Eve was indignant* It was abominable 
that he should" pursue her in this way. She 
sat thinking how abominable it was for five 
minutes; and then it suddenly struck her 
that she was hungrier than ever. She had 
forgotten her material troubles for the 
moment. It seemed to her now that she was 
quite faint with hunger. 

A cuckoo-clock outside the door struck one. 
And,a$ it did so, it came to Eve that on the 
sideboard in the dining-room there were 
biscuits, 

A moment later she was creeping softly 
down the stairs. 


It was dark and ghostly on the stairs. The 
house was full of noises. She was glad when 


“ Don't—don't move. Vm pointing a 
pistol at you.” 

The man did not move. 

“ Foolish child!" he said, indulgently, 
“ Suppose it went off ! ” 

She uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“ You ! What are 
you doing here, Mr* 

Ray tier ? ” 


** YOU ! WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE, MR. RAYNER?” 


she reached the dining-room. It would be 
pleasant to switch on the light. She pushed 
open the door, and uttered a cry. The light 
was already switched on, and at the table, 
his back to her, was a man. 

There was no time for flight. He must 
have heard the door open. In another 
moment he would turn and spring. 

She spoke tremulously. 


She moved into the room, and her relief 
changed swiftly into indignation. On the 
table were half a chicken, a loaf, some cold 
potatoes, and a bottle of beer. 

“I’m eating, thank goodness!” said 
Peter, helping himself to a cold potato. “ I 
had begun to think I never should again,” 
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refinement ought to shrink from raiding his 
hostess’s larder in the small hours, but 
hunger’s death to the finer feelings. It’s the 
solar plexus punch which puts one’s better 
self down and out for the count of ten. I am 
a large and healthy young man, and, believe 
me, I need this little snack. I need it badly. 
May I cut you a slice of chicken ? ” 

She could hardly bear to look at it, but 
pride gave her strength. 

“ No,” she snapped. 

“ You’re sure ? Poor little thing; I know 
you’re half starved.” 

Eve stamped. 

“ How dare you speak to me like that, 
Mr. Rayner ? ” 

He drank bottled beer thoughtfully. 

“ What made you come down ? I suppose 
you heard a noise and thought it was 
buiglare ? ” he said. 

“ Yes,” said Eve, thankfully accepting the 
idea. At all costs she must conceal the 
biscuit motive. 

“ That was very plucky of you. Won’t 
you sit down ? ” 

“ No, I’m going back to bed.” 

“ Not just yet. I’ve several things to talk 
to you about. Sit down. That’s right. 
Now cover up your poor little pink ankles, 
or you’ll be catching-” 

She started up. 

“ Mr. Rayner ! ” 

“ Sit down.” 

She looked at him defiantly, then, wonder¬ 
ing at herself for doing it, sat down. 

“ Now,” said Peter, “ what do you mean 
by it ? What do you mean by dashing .off 
from my sister’s house without leaving a 
word for me as to where you were going ? 
You knew I loved you.” 

“ Good night, Mr. Rayner.” 

“ Sit down. You’ve given me a great 
deal of trouble. Do you know it cost me a 
sovereign in tips to find out your address ? 
I couldn’t get it out of my sister, and I had 
to apply to the butler. I’ve a good mind to 
knock it off your first week’s pin-money.” 

“ I shall not stay here listening-” 

“ You knew perfectly well I wanted to 
marry you. But you fly off without a word 
and bury yourself in this benighted place 
with a gorgon who nags and bullies you-” 

“ A nice way to speak of your hostess,” 
said Eve, scornfully. 

“ A very soothing way. I don’t think I 
ever took such a dislike to a woman at first 
sight before. And when she started to 

bullyrag you, it was all I could do- But it 

won’t last long now. You must come away 


at once. We’ll be married after Christmas, 
and in the meantime you can go and live 
with my sister-” 

Eve listened speechlessly. She had so 
much to say that the difficulty of selection 
rendered her dumb. 

“ When can you start ? I mean, do you 
have to give a month’s notice or anything ? ” 

Eve got up with a short laugh. 

“ Good night, Mr. Rayner,” she said. 
“ You have been very amusing, but I am 
getting tired.” 

“ I’m glad it’s all settled,” said Peter. 
“ Good night.” 

Eve stopped. She could not go tamely 
away without saying a single one of the things 
that crowded in her mind. 

“ Do you imagine,” she said, “ that I 
intend to marry you ? Do you suppose, for 
one moment-” 

“ Rather ! ” said Peter. “ You shall have 
a splendid time from now on, to make up for 
all you’ve gone through. I’m going to be 
awfully good to you, Eve. You sha’n’t ever 
have any more worries, poor old thing.” He 
looked at her affectionately. “ I wonder why 
it is that large men always fall in love with 
little women. There are you, a fragile, 
fairy-like, ethereal wisp of a little creature; 
and here am I-” 

“ A great, big, greedy pig I ” burst out 
Eve, “ who thinks about nothing but eating 
and drinking.” 

“ I wasn’t going to have put it quite like 
that,” said Peter, thoughtfully. 

“ I hate a greedy man,” said Eve, between 
her teeth. 

“ I have a healthy appetite,” protested 
Peter. “ Nothing more. It runs in the 
family. At the time of the Civil War the 
Rayner of the period, who was King Charles’s 
right-hand man, would frequently eat des¬ 
patches to prevent them falling into the hands 
of the enemy. He was noted for it.” 

Eve reached the door and turned. 

“ I despise you,” she said. 

“ Good night,” said Peter, tenderly. “ To¬ 
morrow morning we’ll go for a walk.” 

His prediction proved absolutely correct. 
He was smoking a cigarette after breakfast 
when Eve came to him. Her face was pink 
and mutinous, but there was a gleam in her 
eye. 

“ Are you ready to come out, Mr. Rayner ? ” 
she said. “ Mrs. Rastall-Retford says I’m to 
take you to see the view from the golf links.” 

“ You’ll like that,” said Peter. 

“ I shall not'like it,”" snapped Eve. “ But 
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Mrs. Rastall-Retford is paying me a salary to 
do what she tells me, and I have to earn it*” 
Conversation during the walk consisted 
mainly of a monologue on the part of Peter. 
It was a crisp and exhilarating morning, and 
he appeared to be feeling a universal benevo¬ 
lence towards all created things, He even 
softened slightly on the subject of Mrs 
Rastall-Retford, and advanced the theory 
that her peculiar manner might be due to 
her having been ill-treated as a child. 

Eve listened in silence. It was not till they 
were nearing home on their return journey 
that she spoke. 

Mr. Rayner/* she said. 

“ Yes ? ” said Peter. 

I was talking to Mrs. Rastall-Retford 
after breakfast/’ said Eve, “ and I told 
her something about you/* 

11 My conscience is clear.” 

“Qh, nothing bad. Some 
people would say it 
was very much to your 
credit.” She looked 
away across the fields. 


“ I told her you were a vegetarian/ 1 she 
added, carelessly. 

There was a long silence. Then Peter 
spoke three words, straight from the heart. 

“ You little devil I ” 

Eve turned and looked at him, her eyes 
sparkling wickedly. 

“ You see 1 ” she said. “ Now perhaps you 
will go.” 

“ Without you ? ” said Peter, stoutly* 
“ Never! ” 
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“ In London you will 
be able to cat all day— 
anything you like. You 
will be able to creep 
about your club gnaw¬ 
ing cold chicken all 
night. But if you stay 
here-” | 
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said Peter. “ If I crept about my club gnaw¬ 
ing cold chicken I should have the committee 
after me. No, I shall stay here and look after 
you. After all, what is food ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you what yours will be, if you 
like. Or would you rather wait and let it be 
a surprise ? Well, for lunch you will have 
some boiled potatoes and cabbage and a 
sweet—a sort of light souffli thing. And for 
dinner-” 

“ Yes, but one moment,” said Peter. “ If 
I’m a vegetarian, how did you account for my 
taking all the chicken I could get at dinner 
last night, and looking as if I wanted more ? ” 

“ Oh, that was your considerateness. You 
didn’t want to give trouble, even if you had 
to sacrifice your principles. But it’s all right 
now. You are going to have your vegetables.” 

Peter drew a deep breath—the breath of the 
man who braces himself up and thanks what¬ 
ever gods there be for his unconquerable soul. 

“ I don’t care,” he said. “‘ A book of 
verses underneath the bough, a jug of wine, 
and thou-’ ” 

“ Oh, and I forgot,” interrupted Eve. “ I 
told her you were a teetotaller as well.” 

There was another silence, longer than the 
first. 

“ The best train,” said Eve, at last, “ is the 
ten-fifty.” 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

“ The best train ? ” 

“ For London.” 

“What makes you think that I am interested 
in trains to London ? ” 

Eve bit her lip. 

“ Mr. Rayner,” she said, after a pause, “ do 
you remember at lunch one day at Mrs. 
Elphinstone’s refusing parsnips ? You said 
that, so far as you were concerned, parsnips 
were first by a mile, and that prussic acid and 
strychnine also ran.” 

“ Well ? ” said Peter. 

“ Oh, nothing,” said Eve. “ Only I made 
a stupid mistake. I told the cook you were 
devoted to parsnips. I’m sorry.” 

Peter looked at her gravely. “ I’m putting 
up with a lot for your sake,” he said. 

“ You needn’t. Why don’t you go away P ” 

“ And leave you chained to the rock, 
Andromeda ? Not for Perseus ! I’ve only 
been here one night, but I've seen enough to 
know that I’ve got to take you away from this 
place. Honestly, it’s killing you. I was 
watching you last night. You’re scared if 
that infernal old woman starts to open her 
mouth. She’s crushing the life out of you. 
I’m going to stay on here till you say you’ll 
marry me, or till they throw me out.” 
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“ There are parsnips for dinner to-night,” . 
said Eve, softly. 

“ I shall get to like them. They are an 
acquired taste, I expect. Perhaps I am, too. 
Perhaps I am the human parsnip, and you 
will have to learn to love me.” 

“ You are the human burr,” said Eve, 
shortly. “ I shouldn’t have thought it 
possible for a man to behave as you are doing.” 

In spite of herself, there were moments 
during the next few days when Eve felt 
twinges of remorse. It was only by telling 
herself that he had no right to have followed 
her to this house, and that he was at perfect 
liberty to leave whenever he wished, that she 
could harden her heart again. And even this 
reflection was not entirely satisfactory, for it 
made her feel how fond he must be of her to 
endure these evils for her sake. 

And there was no doubt about there being 
evils. It was a dreary house in which to 
spend winter days. There were no books that 
one could possibly read. The nearest railway 
station was five miles away. There was not 
even a dog to talk to. Generally it rained. 
Though Eve saw little of Peter, except at 
meals and in the drawing-room after dinner— 
for Mrs. Rastall-Retford spent most of the 
day in her own sitting-room and required Eve 
to be at her side—she could picture his suffer¬ 
ings, and, try as she would, she could not keep 
herself from softening a little. Her pride was 
weakening. Constant attendance on her 
employer was beginning to have a bad effect 
on her nerves. Association in a subordinate 
capacity with Mrs. Rastall-Retford did not 
encourage a proud and spirited outlook on life. 

Her imagination had not exaggerated 
Peter’s sufferings. Many people consider 
that Dante has spoken the last word on the 
subject of the post-mortem housing of the 
criminal classes. Peter, after the first week 
of his visit, could have given him a few new 
ideas. 

It is unpleasant to be half starved. It is 
unpleasant to be cooped up in a country- 
house in winter with nothing to do. It is 
unpleasant to have to sit at meals and listen 
to the only girl you have ever really loved 
being bullyragged by an old lady with six 
chins. And all these unpleasantnesses were 
occurring to Peter simultaneously. It is 
highly creditable to him that the last should 
completely have outweighed the others. 

He was generally alone. Mr. Rastall- 
Retford, who would have been better than 
nothing as a cornpan.cn, was a man who 
enjoyed scfiftulJe. BeilGHJia si confirmed 
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vanisher. He would be present at one 
moment, the next he would have glided 
silently away. And, even on the rare 
occasions when he decided not to vanish, he 
seldom did much more than clear his throat 
nervously and juggle with his pince-nez. 

Peter, in his boyhood, had been thrilled 
once by a narrative of a man who got stuck 
in the Sargasso Sea. It seemed to him now 
that the monotony of the Sargasso Sea had 
been greatly exaggerated. 

Nemesis was certainly giving Peter his due. 
He had wormed his way into the Rastall- 
Retford home-circle by grossly deceitful 
means. The moment he heard that Eve 
had gone to live with Mrs. Rastall-Retford, 
and had ascertained that the Rastall-Retford 
with whom he had been at Cambridge and 
whom he still met occasionally at his club 
when he did not see him first, was this lady’s 
son, he had set himself to court young Mr. 
Rastall-Retford. He had cornered him at 
the club and begun to talk about the dear 
old ’Varsity days, ignoring the embarrass¬ 
ment of the latter, whose only clear recollec¬ 
tion of the dear old ’Varsity days as linking 
Peter and himself was of a certain bump- 
supper night, when sundry of the festive, 
led and inspired by Peter, had completely 
wrecked his rooms and shaved off half a 
growing moustache. He conveyed to young 
Mr. Rastall-Retford the impression that, in 
the dear old ’Varsity days, they had shared 
each other’s joys and sorrows, and, generally, 
had made Damon and Pythias look like a 
pair of cross-talk knockabouts at one of the 
rowdier music-halls. Not to invite so old a 
friend to stay at his home, if he ever happened 
to be down that way, would, he hinted, be 
grossly churlish. Mr. Rastall-Retford, im¬ 
pressed, issued the invitation. And now 
Peter was being punished for his deceit. 
Nemesis may not be an Alfred Shrubb, but 
give her time and she gets there. 

It was towards the middle of the second 
week of his visit that Eve, coming into the 
drawing-room before dinner, found Peter 
standing in front of the fire. They had not 
been alone together for several days. 

“ Well ? ” said he. 

Eve went to the fire and warmed her hands. 

“ Well ? ” she said, dispiritedly. 

She was feeling nervous and ill. Mrs. 
Rastall-Retford had been in one of her more 
truculent moods all day, and for the first 
time Eve had the sensation of being tho¬ 
roughly beaten. She dreaded the long hours 
to bedtime. The thought that there might 


be bridge after dinner made her feel physically 
ill. She felt she could not struggle through 
a bridge night. 

On the occasions when she was in one of 
her dangerous moods, Mrs. Rastall-Retford 
sometimes chose rest as a cure, sometimes 
relaxation. Rest meant that she retired to 
her room immediately after dinner, and ex¬ 
pended her venom on her maid ; relaxation 
meant bridge, and bridge seemed to bring out 
all her worst points. They played the game 
for counters at her house, and there had been 
occasions in Eve’s experience when the loss of 
a hundred or so of these useful little adjuncts 
to Fun in the Home had lashed her almost 
into a frenzy. She was one of those bridge 
players who keep up a running quarrel with 
Fate during the game, and when she was not 
abusing Fate she was generally reproaching 
her partner. Eve was always her partner; 
and to-night she devoutly hoped that her 
employer would elect to rest. She always 
played badly with Mrs. Rastall-Retford, 
through sheer nervousness. Once she had 
revoked, and there had been a terrible moment 
and much subsequent recrimination. 

Peter looked at her curiously. 

“ You’re pale to-night,” he said. 

“ I have a headache.” 

“ H’m ! How is our hostess ? Fair ? Or • 
stormy ? ” 

“ As I was passing her door I heard her 
bullying her maid, so I suppose stormy.” 

“ That means a bad time for you ? ” he 
said, sympathetically. 

“ I suppose so. If we play bridge. But 
she may go to bed directly after dinner.” 

She tried to keep her voice level, but he 
detected the break. 

“ Eve,” he said, quickly, “ won’t you let 
me take you away from here ? You’ve no 
business in this sort of game. You’re not 
tough enough. You’ve got to be loved and 
made a fuss of and-” 

She laughed shakily. 

“ Perhaps you can give me the address of 
some lady who wants a companion to love 
and make a fuss of ? ” 

“ I can give you the address of a man.” 

She rested an arm on the mantelpiece and 
stood looking into the blaze, without replying. 

Before he could speak again there was a 
step outside the door, and Mrs. Rastall- 
Retford rustled into the room. 

Eve had not misread the storm-signals. 
Her employer’s mood was still as it had been 
earlier in the day. Dinner passed in almost 
complete silence. Mrs. Rastall-Retford sat 
brooding dumbly. Heir l^'ye Was cold and 
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'she rested an arm on the mantelpiece an 

THE BLAZE, WITHOUT REPLY! 

menacing, and Peter, working his way through 
his vegetables, shuddered for Eve, He had 
understood her allusion to bridge, having 
been privileged several times during his stay 
to see his hostess play that game, and he 
hoped that there would be no bridge to-night. 

And this w ? as unselfish of him, for bridge 
meant sandwiches, Punctually at nine 
o'clock on bridge nights the butler would 
deposit on a side-table a plate of chicken 
sandwiches and (in deference to Peter's vege¬ 
tarian views) a smaller plate of cheese sand- 


viches* At the close of play Mrs* Rastall- 
Retford would take one sandwich from each 
plate, drink a thimbleful of weak whisky and 
water, and retire. 

Peter could always do w r ith a sandwich 
or two these days. But he was pre¬ 
pared to abandon them joyfully 
if his hostess would waive bridge 
for this particular evening* 

It was not to be* In the draw r - 
ing-room Mrs Rastall-Retford 
came out of her trance and 
called imperiously for the cards, 
Peter, when he saw his hand 
after the first deal, 
had a presentiment 
that if all his hands 
were to be as good 
as this, the evening 
was going to be a 
trying one* On the 
other occasions 
when they had 
played be had 
found it an ex¬ 
tremely difficult 
task, even with 
moderate cards, to 
bring it about that 
his hostess should 
always win the odd 
rubber, for he was 
an excellent player, 
and, like most good 
players, had an 
art istic conscience 
which made it pain¬ 
ful to him to play a 
deliberately bad 
game, even from the 
best motives. If all 
his hands were going 
to be as strong as this 
first one he saw that 
there was disaster 
ahead* He could not 
help winning. 

Mrs. Rastall-Retford, who had dealt the 
first hand, made a most improper diamond 
declaration. Her son unfilmlly doubled, and* 
Eve having chicane—a tragedy which her 
partner evidently seemed to consider could 
have been avoided by the exercise of ordinary 
common sense—Peter and his partner, despite 
Peter's best efforts, won the game handsomely. 

The son of the house dealt the next hand, 
Eve sorted her cards listlessly. She was 

seemed 


I) STOOP LOOKING INTO 
NO,” 


dulled. 
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This hand, as the first had done, went all 
in favour of the two men. Mr. Rastall- 
Retford won five tricks in succession, and, 
judging from the glitter in his mild eye, was 
evidently going to win as many more as he 
possibly could. Mrs. Rastall-Retford glowered 
silently. There was electricity in the air. 

The son of the house led a club. Eve 
played a card mechanically. 

“ Have you no clubs, Miss Hendrie ? ” 

Eve started, and looked at her hand. 

“ No,” she said. 

Mrs. Rastall-Retford grunted suspiciously. 

Not long ago, in Westport, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., a young man named Harold Sperry, 
a telephone worker, was boring a hole m the 
wall of a house with a view to passing a wire 
through it. He whistled joyously as he 
worked. He did not know that he had selected 
for purposes of perforation the exact spot 
where there lay, nestling in the brickwork, a 
large leaden water-pipe. The first intimation 
he had of that fact was when a jet of water 
suddenly knocked him fifteen feet into a rose¬ 
bush. 

As Harold felt then, so did Eve now, when, 
examining her hand once more to make certain 
that she had no clubs, she discovered the ace 
of that ilk peeping coyly out from behind the 
seven of spades. 

Her face turned quite white. It is never 
pleasant to revoke at bridge, but to Eve just 
then it seemed a disaster beyond words. She 
looked across at her partner. Her imagina¬ 
tion pictured the scene there would be ere 
long, unless- 

It happens every now and then that the 
human brain shows in a crisis an unwonted 
flash of speed. Eve’s did at this juncture. 
To her in her trouble there came a sudden idea. 

She looked round the table. Mr. Rastall- 
Retford, having taken the last trick, had 
gathered it up in the introspective manner 
of one planning big coups, and was brooding 
tensely, with knit brows. His mother was 
frowning over her cards. She was unobserved. 

She seized the opportunity. She rose from 
her seat, moved quickly to the side-table, 
and, turning her back, slipped the fatal card 
dexterously into the interior of a cheese 
sandwich. 

Mrs. Rastall-Retford, absorbed, did not 
notice for an instant. Then she gave tongue. 

“ What are you doing, Miss Hendrie ? ” 

Eve was breathing quickly. 

“ I—I thought that Mr. Rayner might like 
a sandwich.” 

She was at his elbow with the plate. It 
trembled in her hand. 


“ A sandwich! Kindly do not be so 
officious, Miss Hendrie. The idea—in the 

middle of a hand-” Her voice died away 

in a resentful mumble. 

Peter started. He had been allowing his 
thoughts to wander. He looked from the 
sandwich to Eve and then at the sandwich 
again. He was puzzled. This had the 
aspect of being an olive-branch—could it be ? 

Could she be meaning-? Or was it a 

subtle insult ? Who could say ? At any 
rate it was a sandwich, and he seized it, with¬ 
out prejudice. 

“ I hope at least you have had the sense to 
remember that Mr. Rayner is a vegetarian. 
Miss Hendrie,” said Mrs. Rastall-Retford. 
“ That is not a chicken sandwich ? ” 

“ No,” said Eve; “ it is not a chicken 
sandwich.” 

Peter beamed gratefully. He raised the 
olive-branch, and bit into it with the energy 
of a starving man. And as he did so he 
caught Eve’s eye. 

“ Miss Hendrie ! ” cried Mrs. Rastall- 
Retford. 

Eve started violently. 

“ Miss Hendrie, will you be good enough 
to play ? The king of clubs to beat. I can’t 
think what’s the matter with you to-night.” 

“ I’m very sorry,” said Eve, and put down 
the nine of spades. 

Mrs. Rastall-Retford glared. 

“ This is absurd,” she cried. “ You must 
have the ace of clubs. If you have not got 
it, who has ? Look through your hand 
again. Is it there ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then where can it be ? ” 

“ Where can it be ? ” echoed Peter, taking 
another bite. 

“ Why—why,” said Eve, crimson, “ I— 
I—have only five cards. I ought to have 
six.” 

“ Five ? ” said Mrs. Rastall-Retford. 
“ Nonsense! Count again. Have you 
dropped it on the floor ? ” 

Mr. Rastall-Retford stooped and looked 
under the table. 

“ It is not on the floor,” he said. “ I 
suppose it must have been missing from the 
pack before I dealt.” 

Mrs. Rastall-Retford threw down her cards 
and rose ponderously. It offended her 
vaguely that there seemed to be nobody to 
blame. “ I shall go to bed,” she said. 

Peter stood before the fire and surveyed 
Eve aS|She,§a|t|.qn the sofa. They were alone 
in tne room, Mr. Kastall-Retford having. 
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drifted silently away in the wake of his 
mother. Suddenly Eve began to laugh 
helplessly. 

He shook his head at her, 

“ This is considerably sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth,” he said, “ You should 
be fawning gratefully upon me* not laughing. 
Do you suppose King Charles laughed at my 
ancestor w hen he ate the despatches ? How¬ 
ever, for the first time since I 
have been in this house I feel 
as if I had had a square meal." 

Eve became suddenly serious. 

The smile left her face, 

" Mr. Rayner, please don't 
think I'm ungrateful, 1 
couldn't help laughing, but I 


She began to trace an intricate pattern on 
the floor w ith the point of her shoe, 

“ 1 can't imagine why you are fond of me ! ” 
she said. “ Fve been very horrid to you.” 

Sl Nonsense, You've been all that's sweet 
and womanly.” 

“ And I want to tell you why/' she went 

on, “ Your—your sister--” 

<l Ah, I thought as much ! ” 


tr l THOUGHT MR. RAYNKR MIGHT LIKE A SANDWICH,” 


can't tell you how grateful I am, You don't 
know what it w r ould have been like if she had 
found out that I had revoked, I did it once 
before, and she kept on about it for days and 
days. It was awful.” She shivered. " I 
think you must be right, and my nerves are 
going,” 

He nodded. 

So are you—to-morrow t by the first 
train. I wonder how soon we can get 
married. Do you know anything about 
special licences?” 

She looked at him curiously. 

41 You’re very obstinate/' she said, 

" Firm,” he corrected. “ Firm, Could 
you pack to-night, do you think, and be 
ready for that ten-fifty Lo-morrow morning ? ” 

VcpL - 3 ,-i Klj C -■ 1 t “ 


“ She—she saw that you seemed to he 

getting fond of me, and she-” 

“ She would ! ” 

“ Said some rather horrid things that— 
hurt/' said Eve, in a low voice, 

Peter crossed over to where she sat and 
took her hand. 

“ Don’t you worry about her/ 5 he said. 
“She's not a had sort really, but about once 
every six months she needs a brotherly 
talking-to, or she gets above herself. One is 
about due during the next few days,” 

He stroked her hand. 

“ Fasting/' he said* thoughtfully, “ clears 
and stimulates the brain, I fancy I shall be 
able to think out some rather special things 
to say lo he^is 
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Queer Companies. 

By A. T. DOLLING. 

Every Company mentioned in this article is now, or was at one time, 

actually in existence. 


N the course of a recent article 
in The Strand the statement 
was made that British capita? 
differed from the capital of 
foreign countries in that it was 
not timid. British capital¬ 
ists constantly took risks that 
others would not take, and engaged in over¬ 
seas adventures that often seemed extrava¬ 
gant, quixotic, and absurd. Perhaps, when 
one comes to reflect upon it, that is the true 
secret of John Bull's empire. It began w ith 
the daring and fantastic money-making ex¬ 
ploits of Sir John Hawkins on the coasts of 
Guinea and on the Spanish main, and it is 
continued in our own day by the thousand 
and one speculative British syndicates 
Tvhose field of operations cover every 
habitable and uninhabitable part of the 
globe* Not a twelvemonth passes without 
at least a score of these picturesque com¬ 
panies tvhidi disdain the beaten track of 
commerce and finance being registered at 
Somerset House. Lately, it was the Pieces 
of Eight Syndicate, formed to recover the 
treasure of the Spanish Armada in Tobermory 
Bay, whose operations diverted the world. 
We have also had the Bacon Cipher Syndicate, 
dredging the Wye for the precious proofs of 
Shakespeare's futility; but these, though 
instances of bizarre speculation, are domestic 
affairs, and do not assist in spreading the fame 
and influence of John Bull in foreign parts. 
At the head of all British syndicates in 
antiquity, if not in number, are the nine sepa¬ 
rate companies which have been formed at 
various times to recover the treasure of the 
redoubtable pirate, Captain Kyd. The story 
of these efforts, extending over two centuries, 
would of itself fill a volume ; and only last 
summer dredging operations were discon¬ 
tinued near Chester, Nova Scotia, owing to 
temporary lack of funds. The search near 
Bar Harbour, Maine, and in Amboyna still 
continues, and is occasionally whipped up 
into animation by the announcement of a 


substantia] find of spade guineas or the rusty 
lock of one of the long-sought chests. 

A few years back a City syndicate, with a 
modest capital of two thousand five hundred 
pounds, was founded to recover the valuable 
church plate buried by the priests during the 
Brazilian occupation of Paraguay, which 
ended some two years before. The story was 
one exciting enough to tempt the adventure 
of a much larger amount of capital. First 
there was the deposition of the last of the 
surviving priests who had been put to death 
by the tyrant Lopez, and the then sole re- 
posilory of the secret, stating with a certain 
amount of precision the spot where the church 
plate, to the value of at least five hundred 
thousand dollars, had been buried. The 
whole thing reads like a page out of " Treasure 
Island.” Then came the deposition of an 
Englishman, Armstrong, accompanied by 
the more tangible evidence of a solid gold 
communion-cup which he himself had un¬ 
earthed according to directions. The capital 
was duly forthcoming and spent, but the 
church plate has, up to the present, not 
further been heard of. 

But treasure is of all kinds, as the forty- 
eight different radium discovery companies 
bear witness. Archaeological Finds, Limited, 
denotes, too, another kind of buried treasure. 
Everyone knows the value of Etruscan vases, 
Greek, Roman, and Assyrian bronzes,Tanagra 
figurines, and the thousand and one fragments 
of ancient civilization which are being dug 
out of the earth in Asia Minor. Most of these 
operations are being conducted by Govern¬ 
ments and learned societies, and the annual 
value of the product is very great, but there 
are a horde of private speculators on the spot 
w T ho manage, or who drive, a very good 
business. 

“ We need hardly point out,” say the pro¬ 
moters of this company, " that archeology 
has its financial as well as its scientific side, 
and that the profits from excavated stone 
and metal antiques are commensurate with 
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the public interest in the subject, The 
archaeological societies of the various Govern¬ 
ments, in spite of their variable finds, have as 
yet merely scratched the surface of the ground. 
yEgean and Mycenaean pottery fetches large 
prices in London, Paris, Berlin, and New York, 
and there are tons of this ware to be had at 
the expenditure of moderate labour. The 
great Ionian cities of Asia Minor are only 
awaiting exploitation, which will repay at 
least two hundred per cent, on the capital 
employed,” 

The agents of the Archaeological Finds 
syndicate scour the country in the vicinity 
now being excavated by British and Conti¬ 
nental archaeologists, and besides buying 
specimens from the peasants 
of Olympia, Delphi, Ephesus, 
and Crete, they sometimes 
recover objects of value them¬ 
selves* 

“ Wc do,” explained one of 
this syndicate's agents, 11 a big 
trade in figures, busts, metopes, 
and fragments generally, dis¬ 
posing of these to smaller 
museums and private col¬ 
lectors. Our employes are 
not archeologists, but simply 
bright young men who are in¬ 
structed to buy anything two 
thousand years old, even if it's 
a mere brick or fragment of 
stone from a temple. On one 
occasion our chief agent w ired 
us that he was offered the 
concession of twenty acres of 


land near Assos, supposed to 
be the site of a village, and 
from which a statue had been 
excavated. We wired him to 
go ahead. The price—a high 
one—was paid to the farmer 
and ten men engaged, The 
land was roped off and a British 
flag was stuck up to warn off 
trespassers. They ploughed for 
three weeks, and the only thing, 
except onions, they found was 
a small French cannon dated 
1794. This would have been 
abandoned in disgust, but an 
American coming along with 
more money than archeological 
knowledge w r as induced by one 
of the w orkmen rather too enter¬ 
prising to believe it was 1794 
b.c* He offered five hundred 
piastres for it, and it was 
shipped out to Chicago as a Greek relic.” 

All this seems to point to the formation 
eventually of a large archaeological trust 
whereby the price of bronze and marble 
fragments will become as much inflated as 
are now the paintings of the so-called old 
masters. One notices that the site of one 
of this syndicate's concessions is, appropriately 
enough, at Megalopolis, 

Among other extraordinary trading com¬ 
panies there is one w f hich does' not deal in 
antiques, but is formed to transact business, 
in an up-to-date way, with antique religions. 
Travellers in the East have long since noted 
that while there continues no lack of reverence 
for the popular portable gods of the country, 
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a discriminating taste has sprung up which 
needs to be fostered. Priests, dervishes, and 
fakirs, as well as the common people, are no 
longer satisfied with ill-wrought, light-weight, 
or wooden idols. They know a good artistic 
idol when they see it, and they want plenty 
of them. Formerly a single idol would serve 
for a whole village. Now the demand is, 
one household one idol. Here was a great 
commercial opportunity. A syndicate was 
promptly formed, several good models were 
secured, and Birmingham began to turn out 
idols every whit as good as the real article. 
These are shipped off to various points in the 
East, especially to Burma and Tibet, and 


subjects in less enlightened parts of the 
Empire are at last being given opportunities 
for flag-waving on a scale to suit their ardent 
temperament. Every year, as is well known, 
a large group of natives in Africa and Eastern 
Asia come within the British sphere of in¬ 
fluence, to whom the visible emblem of the 
British Empire is utterly unknown. These 
new subjects show a great partiality for the 
Union Jack, and each man is desirous of 
having a flag of his own. Even in the older 
Colonies and Protectorates the Union Jack 
is not so easily obtainable as it ought to be, a 
discovery which proved a boon to many 
German traders, who sold half a million yards 



ONF. SYNDICATE EXISTS FOR SUPPLYING SAVAGES WITH UNION JACKS. 


find a ready market. Some of the models 
being really artistic, the native mind readily 
grasps the difference, and, if he cannot spare 
the cash, is always ready to part with his 
own divinity, or supplement it by another 
possessing more taking attributes. There is 
another side to the syndicate’s operations. 
After spending a few months, maybe, in the 
native shrines or temples, or even if they 
have not undergone this experience, hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands, of these gods are 
ready to return to the land of their origin, 
where they fetch good prices as curios. No 
one should complain, therefore, if the little 
figure whose awe-inspiring history he is 
relating to a friend should, upon closer in¬ 
spection, turn out to be a Brummagem 
product of the year a.d. 1909. 

In this Coronation year, when the British 
flag is in such constant evidence, it is inter¬ 
esting to know that, thanks to the enterprise 
of another group of financiers, our fellow- 

Digiiizsd by Google 


of bunting, two British flags to the yard 
(made in Germany), before the present 
syndicate was formed. It has already proved 
a veritable gold-mine. All over East and 
West Africa the inhabitants of the British 
zone love to consider themselves English, 
and “ it would do an Imperialist’s heart 
good,” says the report, “ to see the effect 
of one of our trading expeditions when a 
village on the Senegambian borders has 
purchased twelve hundred Union Jacks, 
which are being waved delightedly in nearly 
as many hands, on the ground, in tree-tops, 
and on hut roofs. The extreme popularity of 
the flag is, of course, due in the first instance 
to its novelty, the majority of even the coast 
negroes never having seen a Union Jack, 
except on the stern of a ship or over the 
British residency.” 

Africa, indeed, has always been a favourite 
field for the adventurous trader, or the trading 
adventurer. To bring those blessings of 
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British civilization, the 
Bible j rum, and the 
rifle, to the benighted 
black was long the aim 
of an army of white 
pioneers, Nowadays 
they work on somewhat 
different lines. The agents 
of different syndicates 
are reaping a fortune out 
of patent medicines, tall 
silk hats, and gramo¬ 
phones. 

A large business is 
conducted by the patent- 
medicine trading com¬ 
panies, for the temptation 
here is often irresistible 
to leave the beaten paths 
of pills and liniments, 
and profit by the credulity and fantastic 
vanity of the blacks, One vender did not 
hesitate to offer a dermatological preparation 
which professed to bleach black skin to a 
Caucasian white, and did such a rushing 
business in this audacious specific that he 
abandoned all his other remedies. 

The agent of another company followed 
suit, and, in order to gain an advantage over 


M WHITE COMPANY n IS TO TURN NRtiROES WHITE. 

fi White Company,” It turned out, however, 
that it was not a caustic, such as is well known 
to exert an effect, but one far from desirable, 
on the skin, hut a simple white wash of kalso- 
mine which had been applied. The ci-devant 
darkv, upon his metamorphosis (renewed 
daily), assumed all the airs and graces of a 
European, smoking cigarettes and affecting 
to look with scorn on his sable beholders. A 


THE OBJECT OF THE 


ANOTHER COMPANY SUPPLIES NATIVES WITH TOP-HATS. 



his rival and to bring conviction to the most 
sceptical, he carried about with him an un¬ 
happy black who had submitted to the pro- 
as a living testimonial to the astounding 
merits of the patent bleaching fluid of the 


similar, but perhaps less reprehensible, article 
pushed in Africa by the patent drug companies 
is hair-dye, very popular with both sexes, 
A negress with golden or violent red wool is 
now a common sight amongst the natives. 
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SUPPLYING GRAMOPHONES FOR NATIVES IS THE AIM OF 
ONE SYNDICATE. 


their price in South Africa alone 
ranges from four to eight .shillings 
each, this indicating an enormous 
percentage of profit, 4£ There 
are few aboriginal communities 
where a tall silk hat is not a 
coveted adornment/’ says the 
prospectus, “ and the whole 
available supply might be dis¬ 
posed of many times over. 
General traders often do not 
care to handle them t because of 
the danger of damage and the 
difficulty of packing; but these 
drawbacks would be remedied 
if the trade were limited to 
special traders,” 

G ram ophon e manufacturers 
have for a long time past been 
in the habit of giving con¬ 




Many persons have often won¬ 
dered what became of the millions 
of disused top hats, A large 
number used to go to cabmen and 
various persons who could not 
afford a new hat, but yet were 
led by vanity or obliged by custom 
to sport la haute forme. But the 
bulk has for many years past 
gone to British Colonies and 
dependencies, where the wearing 
of such a dignified accessory often 
made the use of any other article 
of attire unnecessary. But it is 
only lately that this silk-hat trade 
has been systematized. There is 
an enormous field to be covered, and 
the profits are increased since the value of 
second-hand 4i toppers ” in England has 
dropped so heavily. They can now be bought 
at from three to five pounds per gross, yet 


SALVING DERELICTS IS THE OBJECT OF ANOTHER COMPANY, 


cessions to various companies to work ” 
certain territory, and these companies are 
fast penetrating into all parts of the globe. 
The sale of gramophones in Equatorial Africa, 
in India, China, and the South Sea Islands 

offers a rich 
harvest. One 
trading syndi¬ 
cate last year 
worked the 
Congo exdu^ 
sively, with 
results that 
w o u 1 d h a v e 
made the old 
“ pocket - knife, 
looking - glass, 
and head mer¬ 
chant ” thrill 
with envy, 
"The chief 
drawback we 
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find is still the prime cost of the article and the 
royalty payable to the manufacturers, besides 
the cost of carriage. On the other hand, it is 
an article that everyone who hears must have* 
There is only one taste as yet in these matters, 
and still a potential market for at least one 
million talking machines on the West Coast*” 
** Derelicts, Limited/ 1 is the name of a 
syndicate for the acquisition of old ships, 
boats, and water-craft of every description. 
These are collected in the Thames, patched 
up (frequently the sound timbers or other 
material of two or more vessels being employed 
in the reconstruction of one), and towed to 
various ports where timber and ship-builders 
do not exist. These craft fetch handsome 
sums for all purposes, but largely for the 
Morocco, Algerian, and Tunisian smuggling 
trade. Many an innocent old Yarmouth 
traw ler, or even sober Thames barge that has 
passed its middle age in the steady attention 
to duty, has found itself in a whirl of tropical 
excitement, with twenty be whiskered, tur- 
baned pirates in its hold and its hull full of the 
Sultan's bullets. How adventurous illicit 
trading off Morocco can be w p as told some 
years ago by Major Spills- 
bury, who was dispatched 
from London by one of the 
many British syndicates who 
arc prepared to take big 
risks if only adequate profit 
is promised* 

A syndicate on similar 
fines to the foregoing is that 
w hich deals in obsolete arma¬ 
ments and War Office stores* 

As is well known, the scrap¬ 
ping of gun-metal is pursued 
on a huge scale by both our 
Army and Navy* Anyone 
may go down to Woolwich 
and for a few' shillings pro¬ 
cure a gun which a few years 
ago was the pride of the 
Master of Ordnance* These 
are bid for wholesale by the Obsolete Gun 
Syndicate, and sold to small Powers and 
principalities which are not particular about 
such trifles as modernity, length, weight, and 
range, A recent visitor to Salvador describes 
the landing of a park of artillery on the 
beach, in the neighbourhood of a structure 
dignified by the title of fort, but which carried 
two muzzle-loading seven-pounders of George 
IV.'s day ! No wonder the commandant was 
glad to receive twenty breech-loading rifled 
Armstrongs which were good enough for the 
British Army twenty years ago. 


An odd company for which City capital is 
solicited is that for supplying non-alcoholic 
beverages to Reservation Indians and others 
in British Columbia, and also to the natives 
of the South Seas. It is pointed out in the 
prospectus that the laws forbidding fire-water 
to the aborigines leave them without a 
proper beverage, and that the delights of 
bottled aerated waters, as they are known in 
England, are virtually unknown. Fortunes 
used to be made out of the Indians' and 
bushrangers' thirst when alcohol was per¬ 
mitted, Inspire him with a similar craving 
for the joys of ginger beer, kola, and sarsa¬ 
parilla, and he will be ready to barter his 
last dollar to satisfy it. Perhaps a five per 
cent, infusion of spirit might help, although 
nothing is said on this head. 

As a striking example of audacity in British 
commercial adventure, it Would be hard to 
beat the very latest one, the operations of 
the syndicate for the recovery of treasure 
hidden in the tomb of Solomon at Jerusalem, 
Imagine a company ol Englishmen directing 
English navvies in excavations under the 
sacred Mosque of Omar itself! The chief 


object of the expedition, in which several 
thousand pounds were invested, was the 
discovery of buried treasure ; but incidentally 
the syndicate cleaned out the Virgin's Well 
and the tunnel of the Pool of Siloam, 
and carried on operations for the purpose 
of finding the tomb of David and Solomon 
and any Hebrew wxiting that might 
exist* 

But, in spite of the enormous interest 
created, this particular company, it is much 
to be feared, will not return any dividends to 
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VERY preparation had been 
made to welcome the 
anxiously - awaited guest. It 
was a farewell visit. Mr. 
Jackson would dine with his 
friends the Ponsonbys, spend 
the evening with them, and 
leave in time to catch the ten o'clock train 
for London* The next day—so he had in¬ 
formed them—he would change the gold and 
notes he would receive from the agent who 
had disposed of his property in Brookham 
for a draft on a New r York bank, proceed by 
the boat train for Liverpool, and sail for 
America in the Lusitania, He was already 
a few minutes late. His interview with the 
agent was evidently detaining him longer 
than he had expected. 

The Ponsonbys, who were understood to 
be comfortably off, but to prefer a quiet life 
and to object very strongly to anything that 
savoured of ostentation, lived in a compara- 
lively small, ready-furnished, semi-detached 
villa residence on the outskirts of Brookham. 
They kept two servants only—a cook and 
housemaid—and smilingly deprecated the 
idea of moving to a larger house and in¬ 
creasing their establishment* 

** No, no, J> said Mr. Ponsonby, in his 
pleasant, cultured voice. u We should add 
to our responsibilities by doing so ; we should 
not add to our happiness* The larger the 
house the more numerous the servants, the 
greater the worry, the less time there can 
possibly be for the things that really matter 
—the things that make life worth living, 
social intercourse, reading, travelling, recrea¬ 
tion. What do you say, my dear ? 

Mrs, Ponsonby, a charming woman, both 
as wife and hostess, with a rather florid 
complexion and bright black eyes, entirely 
agreed with him, as she usually did. His 
daughter, Belle, slim, graceful, piquant, but 
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a little pale, and given to alternate fits of 
gaiety and gloom, also agreed with him* 
His son, Dick, a tall, powerfully-built, black- 
haired young man, with a thick neck and a 
large, square-jawed, full-lipped face, who was 
understood to be studying for the Church, 
took even more pronounced views than his 
father, and was believed to be an enthusiastic 
advocate of the simple life, 

A happy, harmonious, cultured, hospitable 
family, the Ponsonbys had been promptly 
admitted into the most select circles of 
Brookham, and were admired and thought 
well of by everybody* There was an air of 
distinction about all of them as, attired in 
evening-dress, they sat waiting for the arrival 
of their guest. Mr* Ponsonby, grey-haired, 
but active and erect, with clean-shaven, 
aquiline features and keen blue eyes, was a 
striking figure as he stood on the hearthrug, 
one long white hand mechanically playing 
with the cord of his gold-rimmed pince-nez. 
Near him sat Mrs. Ponsonby, handsome and 
stately, her black hair still untouched by 
grey, her ample form still retaining much of 
its youthful charm. Dick always looked his 
best in the w-elbcut evening clothes that 
seemed to accentuate the fine proportions 
of his athletic figure; and there was an 
inexpressible fascination about Belle, slender 
and supple, with her refined, delicate, elfish 
face, as she lay back in an easy chair with 
downcast, half-dosed eyes* 
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Yet what were the actual facts of the case ? 
These quiet-voiced, well-bred, graceful, clever, 
cultured men and women were simply un¬ 
scrupulous adventurers, and, being now at 
the very end of their resources, as dangerous 
as starving wolves. There was nothing even 
remotely suggesting the melodramatic in 
their attitudes, gestures, or conversation. On 
the contrary, they had discussed the situa¬ 
tion, decided on their plan of action, and 
debated the necessary arrangements down 
to the smallest detail, in a matter-of-fact, 
business-like way, and with composure that 
to an observer would have appeared truly 
amazing. And yet, in printed language, 
meant to be read at leisure and in ccld blood, 
it is difficult to make credible the decision at 
which they had arrived. If it were not that 
such things—prosaically reported in the 
Press—constantly take place in all quarters 
of the world, one would despair of doing 30. 

Bluntly stated, their decision was that if 
Paul Jackson brought with him—as he was 
almost certain to do—the purchase-money 
of the property he had recently disposed of, 
whatever might be the consequences of their 
action, they would obtain possession of it. 
They had discussed the matter quietly, ex¬ 
haustively, trying to look at it calmly and 
dispassionately from all possible points of 
view. 

They were far too prudent and clear-headed 
to run any unnecessary risks. They were 
artists in their way. The use of physical 
force always seemed to them crude, barbarous, 
inartistic. They would have been glad to 
dispense with it. A number of ingenious 
schemes had been suggested by which the 
money could be obtained without the use of 
it; but, subjected to severe analysis, these 
schemes had proved too ingenious, too elabo¬ 
rate, the kind of things that would probably 
appear very effective on the stage, but would 
be almost certain to end in failure and ex¬ 
posure in real life. Even those who had 
suggested them were in the end forced to 
admit the truth of this. 

A few simple facts had to be borne in mind. 
One of these was that the greater part of the 
money would consist of notes. There might 
even be a cheque or draft for a considerable 
amount. The numbers of the notes would be 
known, and the first thing Jackson would 
naturally do when he discovered his loss would 
be to communicate with the bank and the 
police, and anyone attempting to cash them 
would be promptly arrested. But if Jackson 
were rendered permanently incapable of inter¬ 
fering, though supposed to be on his way to 
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New York, the whole of the money would be 
worth its face value, even cheques and drafts, 
for to these accomplished artists forgery was 
one of the most elementary branches of their 
profession. The final outcome of the dis¬ 
cussion, the logical and inevitable outcome, 
as Mr. Ponsonby in summing up clearly 
proved, was that Paul Jackson must dis¬ 
appear. 

“ It is clearly the only plan of action,” he 
said, “ which is at all likely to attain the 
object we have in view. At the same time 
it entails the fewest possible risks. Of course, 
no plan can be so ideally perfect that all risks 
are entirely eliminated.” 

“ Quite so, quite so,” rejoined Dick, who 
had been listening to the elder man’s self- 
evident propositions with inward impatience. 
“ But we have to bear in mind that discovery 
entails immeasurably more serious conse¬ 
quences than in the case of any of the other 
schemes we have discussed. If you will 
allow me to say so, you hardly seem to realize 
that fact.” 

“ Oh, pardon me, my dear boy, I do—fully 
realize it. But to my way of thinking any 
other plan is hopeless, so that to compare the 
number of risks in one case or the other seems 
to me entirely beside the question.” 

Mrs. Ponsonby permitted herself a gesture 
of impatience. 

“ I thought we had settled all that,” she 
said. “ Is it necessary to go over it all 
again ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t suggest that we should recon¬ 
sider our decision,” replied Dick ; “ but we 
may as well realize what we have got to face, 
and make sure that we haven’t forgotten any 
detail that may lead to discovery. If we 
should fail-” 

He shrugged his shoulders by way of com¬ 
pleting the sentence. 

“ There is no possibility of failure,” said 
Ponsonby, stiffly. “ Allow me to recapitulate, 
and interrupt me if I am wrong. Jackson is 
almost unknown in this locality, and has been 
abroad so much, and has led so solitary a life, 
that he has practically no intimate friends or 
acquaintances in England except ourselves, 
and no near relatives living that he is aware 
of. The property he has just sold was left to 
him, as you know, by a distant relation who 
had never set eyes on him. Well, he has dis¬ 
posed of the property and announced his in¬ 
tention of going to the States to try his hand 
at farming. Who will inquire whether he 
has done so ? Not a soul. Whose business 
will it be to do so ? Why, in a few days his 
very existence! will be iorgotten. His luggage, 
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as he told me himself, is at the Left Luggage 
office at Euston. The ticket will be in his 
pocket-book. We give the ticket to a porter, 
tell him to get the luggage out, and do what 
we like with it* As to whether he has booked 
his passage or not is of very little consequence. 
The Cunard Company are not likely to move 
heaven and earth to discover his where¬ 
abouts.” 

i£ Well, I grant all that ” 

“ Very good. Jackson comes here on foot. 
He dines with us, Mary, the housemaid, 
waits at table. She sees for herself that we 
are all on the best possible terms with our dear 
friend who is about to embark on a new' career 
in another land and has come to bid us fare¬ 
well. Very good. It is Mary’s night out. 
Having done all that is required of her she is 
permitted, with some little show r of reluctance, 
in consequence of the presence of our guest, 
to take her usual night off. She hurries away 
for fear she may be required after all. As to 
the cook—well, that is easily arranged. A 


thing about her, as blind and deaf as if she 
were dead. Mary will not return until the 
last possible moment, so that from about 
eight to half-past ten we shall have two hours 
and a half in which to do all that is necessary. 
As to the arrangement we so fully discussed 
with regard to the disposal of—well, in the 
presence of the ladies I need not enter into 
details, but I think you will admit that they 
reduce the risk of discovery almost to the 
vanishing-point.” 

“ A man enters the house. He is not seen 
to go out. How r would that affect the situa¬ 
tion ? ” 

“ Who sees him enter ? The house next 
door is empty. It is quite dark. The 
chances are a hundred to one that nobody 
is passing when he arrives. And if a score 
of people saw him come in, how are they to 
know that be has not gone out again ? Your 
question, my dear fellow, is hardly character- * 
istic of your usual acuteness.” 

Well, there is one other point* He may 



bottle of whisky is inadvertently left in the 
vicinity of the kitchen, and in half an hour 
Mary can testify that it has frequently hap¬ 
pened before—the cook is oblivious of every- 


have told someone that he is leaving by the 
London train at ten o'clock. He is not seen 
to leave bv it—what then ? ” 

“ My dear boy, think of the crowd there 
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will be on the platform to-night* II he had 
asked any acquaintances to see him ofi—a 
most unlikely thing—they could hardly be 
sure whether he was there or not. Still, the 
point is worth taking into consideration* We 
must get to know whether anyone is going to 
the station with him to say good-bye. If so 
the situation would, 

I admit, be seriously 
complicated* Belle! ” 

“ Yes-” 

“You must try to 
get to know' for us. 

That is your part of 
the business. You 
can do that kind of 
thing more tactfully 
than anv of us, Jt 

“ Very well.” 

The others glanced 
at Belle unobtru¬ 
sively, but with in¬ 
ward anxiety. She 
w-as the weak link in 
the chain, the un¬ 
known quantity, the 
rock on which their 
plans might be ship¬ 
wrecked, She had 
at first opposed the 
scheme vehemently, 
until a cold glitter in 
Ponsonby’s eyes, a 
furtive glance she had 
observed passing be¬ 
tween him and his 
wife, a gathering 
gloom on Dick’s grim face, had sent a chill 
through her veins, and warned her to desist. 
None knew- better than she what greed and 
cruelty lay beneath the veneer of smiling 
courtesy. Her tone had changed. She had con¬ 
tented herself w ith suggesting the possibilities 
of failure, directing attention to the weak 
points in the scheme ; and had been met 
with polite, plausible explanations and argu¬ 
ments which had eventually silenced her. 
Since then she had hardly uttered a word, 
but her approval of the project had been 
taken for granted* 

At this stage silence fell upon alb a silence 
so profound that the faint ticking of the clock 
l>ecame sharply audible. The quiet room, 
illumined by the gently-flickering fire and 
shaded globes, looked strangely peaceful, and 
yet a close observer would have noticed that 
in repose the faces of all had grown pale and 
haggard, and that the furtive glances, the 
restless hands, the twitching lips, betokened 


a gnawing fear and ever-growing anxiety. 
The trap was laid. Would the victim enter 
it ? If he did not their career as highly- 
respectable members of society was at an 
end. Exposure w'ould become inevitable. 
Hitherto they had contrived to secure a very 
sufficient livelihood by operations which, 

thou gh u nq u esti on- 
ably illegal, had been 
carried on with such 
inimitable skill, such 
daring dexterity 
and ingenuity, that 
how-ever many of the 
commandments they 
may have brok en, 
however many of 
man’s laws and ordi¬ 
nances they may 
have violated, they 
had never yet 
comm i 11 e d 
the one un¬ 
pardonable 
sin in the 
eyes of 
society—they 
had never 
been found 
out. But of 
late fortune 
had frowned 
on them. 
Had luck de¬ 
serted them ? 
Were they 
growingslack 
and careless ? Or was Ponsonby, the com¬ 
mander - in - chief, w ho planned their cam¬ 
paigns and was responsible for their strategy 
and tactics, getting behind the times, 
incapable of seeing that the devices 
which had been so successful in his younger 
days were growing old-fashioned and in¬ 
effective ? Dick thought so, and in the 
courteous language which they affected even 
said so. Yet when he tried his own hand 
at some brand-new' scheme which he had 
evolved he was not a whit more successful* 
indeed, the result was within a hair’s breadth 
of being absolutely disastrous* 

Whatever might be the cause of this un¬ 
happy state of affairs, it w f as clear to all that 
their easy, pleasant, and profitable career 
as well-to-do swindlers had come to an end, 
and that they w f ere threatened by a swift 
and probably final descent into a lower and 
alien sphere of existence where a bare living 
must be obtained by v ulgar shifts and tricks, 
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and petty frauds and swindles. Think of an 
R.A. condemned to become a pavement- 
artist, an operatic star a street singer, a 
fashionable physician a pedlar of patent 
medicines, and you will have some idea of 
Ponsonby’s mental attitude. The thought 
that he, the consummate artist, who had 
smilingly extracted thousands from the 
pockets of the British public under the eyes 
of Scotland Yard, without ever coming into 
the clutches of the law, should drop to the 
level of a seedy, out-at-elbow trickster, living 
from hand to mouth by the shillings and 
half-crowns that could alone reward his 
industry, was intolerable. He was ready to 
clutch at any alternative, however desperate. 
He had done so, and the rest, willingly or 
unwillingly, had followed his lead. But it 
was a momentous decision. You could read 
that in the haggard faces and brooding 
eyes. 

The clock ticked on. The minutes glided 
by. Would he never come ? The silence, 
the unexpected interval between thought and 
action began to tell upon their nerves. They 
glanced stealthily at each other. Fear, dis¬ 
trust, suspicion—all the hateful growths that 
flourish in an atmosphere of crime—began to 
germinate in their minds. 

Dick’s iron hand gripped the arm of his 
chair till the knuckles turned white, a cold 
sweat glistened on his forehead, his sombre 
eyes were fixed with sightless intensity on the 
leg of a neighbouring chair. On account of 
his physical strength, flatteringly alluded to, 
he had been unanimously chosen to play the 
chief part in the tragedy if, owing to some un¬ 
foreseen and improbable contingency, Jack- 
son omitted or declined to indulge in the after- 
dinner whisky and soda which he had never 
refused before. He told himself now that the 
others would have to take a hand in it, 
especially Ponsonby. He was not going to 
be made a cat’s-paw of by the cunning old 
scoundrel who would gladly preserve a chance 
of turning King’s evidence if things went 
wrong. His lips parted and he was about to 
speak, when the opening of the garden gate 
and a brisk step on the gravel path announced 
the arrival of the long-expected guest. 

Presently the door was opened and Jackson 
was ushered in, a slightly-built man of medium 
height, with a pleasant voice and gentle brown 
eyes. He was greeted with genuine cordiality, 
for, incredible as it may seem, these people 
really liked him. Ponsonby’s bland affa¬ 
bility, Mrs. Ponsonby’s glittering smile, 
Dick’s hearty handshake, were things to 
wonder at. Belle alone failed to reach the 
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high histrionic level of the others. She was 
gay, but her gaiety was palpably forced, her 
eyes sparkled feverishly, but her cheeks were 
colourless. 

Dinner was announced almost immediately, 
and they moved to the dining-room. There 
was nothing ostentatious about the dinner, 
but everything was excellent of its kind, the 
cooking admirable, the wines of a quality that 
left nothing to be desired. And throughout 
the meal there was hardly a dull moment. 
Ponsonby was an inimitable conversationalist; 
not only a wide reader, but a man of the world 
who knew life at first hand, and could impart 
his ideas and experiences in singularly vivid 
and effective phrases. Mrs. Ponsonby was 
hardly his inferior, and even Dick had some 
special knack of giving a droll turn to the con¬ 
versation, and had a fund of original and 
amusing stories. But in ordinary circum¬ 
stances—as Jackson knew—Belle was the 
most entertaining, and by far the most bril¬ 
liant of them all. Even Ponsonby’s talent 
appeared to have been acquired by practice 
and experience, but Belle, in her happiest 
moods, had moments of inspiration in which 
she talked with a gay vivacity, with flashes of 
wit and wisdom, that suggested some touch 
of genius. Now, for the most part, she sat 
pale and silent, hardly touching the food 
before her, though occasionally she roused 
herself and, with a few swift phrases, had the 
ear of the table and every smiling face turned 
towards her. 

The dinner ended. With the permission 
of the ladies cigars were lit, and the conversa¬ 
tion became still more animated. The sound 
of a swiftly-closed door and of brisk footsteps 
hurrying down the garden path announced 
that Mary had gone. Presently a curious 
muttering became audible at the back of the 
house, accompanied by hilarious snatches of 
song, which finally ended in a dull thud and 
the crash of broken crockery. Belle rose, 
but Mrs. Ponsonby signed to her to sit down, 
and with a smiling excuse left the room. 
Ponsonby gave Jackson a whimsical look and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Mary forgot to bring in the whisky, and 
the cook—but it’s an old story, isn’t it ? ” he 
said. “ Poor Jane! I suppose she’s like 
other artists blessed or cursed with the 
artistic temperament, soars high and falls 
low, and flies to stimulants to uplift her in 
moments of depression. All the same, this 
is going a little too far. We shall certainly 
have to get rid of her.” 

Mrs. Ponsonby came in with a soda-water 
siphon, a whisky decanter, and glasses on a 
Original from 
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tray. Dick leapt to his feet, relieved her of 
it, and placed it on the sideboard. 

“ The usual thing, I suppose ? ” inquired 
Ponsonby. 

" Yes, poor creature,” rejoined his wife. 
“ Pm glad she didn't hurt herself. Fve got 
her to lie down, and she's fast asleep already, 
won’t wake for hours. This is really the last 
straw p , my dear. Excellent cook as she is, 
we can't put up with this kind of thing any 
longer.” 

“ Quite so—quite so ; I entirely agree with 
you. Now h , my dear Jackson, don’t look at 
your w-atch. You’re surely not going to 
leave us yet ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” said Belle, in response to a 
swift glance from Ponsonby, * 4 Mr. Jackson 
has some other appointment. Some of his 


might have adjourned to the drawing-room 
and had a little music, but I’m afraid it's 
too late now. liut anyway, let's have a nip 
before we turn out. I think I know your 
usual quantity.” 

He stepped to the sideboard, and the fizzing 
of the siphon was distinctly audible in the 
momentary silence that followed. He came 
back with two full glasses, put one before 
Jackson; and sat down with the other in his 
hand. Dick got up hurriedly to help him¬ 
self, and, in spite of his self-command and 
brawny frame, the glass into which he poured 
a double dose of whisky shook perceptibly 
as he raised it to his lips. Ponsonby took a 
sip, put the glass on the table beside him, 
and puffed at his cigar. 

Jackson’s fingers closed on his glass, but 



"JACKSON^ FINGERS CLOSE!* ON IMS GLASS, BUT HE DID NOT DRINK.’* 


friends may be going early to the station to 
see him off. If that's so—however reluctant 
we may be to part with him—it would be 
inconsiderate to detain him.” 

Jackson smiled and shook his head. 

“No,” he said, pleasantly, “ Tm afraid 
you overestimate my popularity; or if the 
grief at my departure is universal it has been 
discreetly dissembled. No one is going to 
see me off.” 

“ Well, that oversight is soon remedied,” 
said Ponsonby, briskly. 41 Dick and 1 will 
be delighted to stroll over to the station with 
you. How the time slips by ! I thought we 


he did not drink. There was a curious ex¬ 
pression on his face. He was wondering why 
Belle, who was sitting a little in the rear of 
Ponsonby, had gone so white, and had dis¬ 
tinctly though stealthily shaken her head. 

There was an interval of silence that 
gradually grew portentous — threatening. 
Mrs. Ponsonby’s beady, black eyes had 
caught the slight movement of Belle’s head, 
and were fixed on her with a malignant glare. 
Ponsonby’s jaw stiffened, his lips seemed to 
grow thinner, hut he still smiled, was still the 
genial and courteous host intent on enter¬ 
taining his guest. Standing at the sideboard, 
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Dick glanced over his shoulder. His face 
had gone livid, sweat beaded his forehead, 
while his eyes were fixed with a fascinated 
stare on Jackson’s glass. 

Absent-mindedly — as if immersed in 
thought:—Jackson raised his tumbler a few 
inches from the table and put it down again. 
Once more Belle had shaken her head, more 
decidedly than before. For the smallest 
fraction of a second Mrs. Ponsonby’s eyes met 
her husband’s, and then glanced sideways at 
Belle. It was enough to tell him everything, 
but he did not look round at Belle, and still 
smiled. Then he laid down his cigar on the 
ash-tray. It was the preconcerted signal. 
Silently and stealthily Dick began to move 
round the table, so that he could approach 
ackson from behind. Ponsonby again lifted 
is glass. 

“ I think we should drink Jackson’s health 
before he goes,” he said, genially—“ health 
and long life, and prosperity in the new career 
that lies before him. I am sure we all most 
sincerely wish-” 

“ One moment,” interposed Jackson, 
quietly. He had grown a little pale. Some¬ 
thing in Belle’s eyes, as she leaned forward 
with parted lips as if about to call out, had 
made him half turn in his chair, and he was 
aware that Dick was standing close behind 
him. “ Please excuse me interrupting you, 
but I should just like to mention something 
that has been rather worrying me all night. 
It was a conversation I had with Patterson, 
the agent who sold my property.” 

“ Let us hear about it, by all means,” said 
Ponsonby, blandly. 

“ The fellow puzzled me. I can’t under¬ 
stand what he was driving at. Perhaps you 
can help me. When I called for the money 
I happened to mention that I was coming to 
dine with you, and he immediately said that 
he was very busy, and asked if it would be 
convenient for me to call for the money again 
on my way to the train. He lives above his 
office, which is in King Street, a few yards 
from the station, and of course it would be 
no trouble to call. Still, I was not altogether 
pleased, and it was only when he made a sort 
of personal favour of it that I consented. I 
mentioned that the arrangement would neces¬ 
sitate me leaving here sooner than I had 
intended, and that I naturally wished to spend 
as much time as possible with you. ‘ Oh, 
that’ll be all right,’ he said. ‘ Tell Mr. Pon¬ 
sonby all about it, and say it’s entirely my 
fault, and I’m sure he’ll be good enough to 
excuse you.’ I thought that rather imper¬ 
tinent of him, and came away in a bit of a 
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huff. I’ve felt a trifle uneasy about it all the 
evening. He seemed to have something on 
his mind that for some reason or other he 
didn’t wish to express too plainly. Yet I’ve 
no doubt it’s all right. I feel confident he 
wouldn’t try to trick me out of the money. 
He has the reputation of being well-off and 
perfectly straightforward.” 

There are times when the most consummate 
actor in life’s drama loses his assurance. 
Ponsonby’s face blanched. He made a des¬ 
perate attempt to light a cigarette, but his 
trembling fingers betrayed him, and he 
instantly abandoned it. Not only had his 
scheme proved a complete fiasco, but he and 
the others knew that this slight, quiet-voiced, 
gentle-eyed man had found them out and 
knew them for what they were. Yet, owing 
to this arrangement with the agent, they 
dare not injure a hair of his head. He sat 
there as safe as if surrounded by police. And 
this Patterson ? Who was he ? What did 
he know ? With an immense effort Ponsonby 
recovered his self-control. 

“ Really, I hardly know the man,” he said, 
“ except by name and sight. He has the 
reputation, I believe, of being a good man of 
business. Do you know anything about him 
yourself ? ” 

“ Not very much. Well, I know one thing. 
He wishes it to be kept quiet, I understand, 
but I am sure I may tell you. He was at one 
time a detective.” 

An inarticulate exclamation escaped from 
Mrs. Ponsonby. She rose and went hurriedly 
out of the room. Dick, who had mechani¬ 
cally opened the door for her, followed her. 
Even Ponsonby realized that the game was 
played out, but he played it to the last. 

“ I’m afraid my wife is not feeling very 
well,” he said. “ Will you kindly ecxuse me 
for a moment ? Please don’t go. I shall be 
back in a second. I’m sorry to take Belle 
away, but I’m afraid she will be required to 
attend to her mother. Come, Belle.” 

Belle looked up at him with the terror that 
comes into the eyes of a dog when it sees the 
uplifted whip in its master’s hand. The look 
he gave her as she shrank away from him made 
Jackson’s blood boil. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “ but if you can 
spare Miss Ponsonby for a few moments I 
should like to have a word or two with her.” 

“ I’m sorry, but you must really excuse 
me,” replied Ponsonby. “ She can return 
in a few minutes, but it is imperative that she 
should render whatever assistance her mother 
may require.” 

Jackson rose to his feet. 
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“ I have told you,” he said, with flashing 
eyes and a startling assumption of authority, 
“ that 1 w ish to speak to Miss Ponsonby alone. 
Will you be good enough to leave the room ? ” 


in the past, enabled him to control himself* 
The game was up. He was in Jackson's 
povver, and Jackson knew it. His only chance 
was to trust to Belle's loyalty. 



For a moment Ponsonby hesitated. His 
face had flushed a dull red, his nostrils were 
inflated* He w^as apparently on the verge of 
a frightful outburst of passion. But the habit 
of self-commandj so essential to his success 


After all* he did not believe she would give 
him away. With a shrug of the shoulders he 
turned and left the room. 

As the door closed behind him Jackson 

cover£d her 
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face with her hands, her slight figure trem¬ 
bling from head to foot. He laid his hand on 
her arm. 

“ Belle,” he said, gently. 

She shrank away from him. 

“ Oh, please go,” she said, in a choking 
voice. “ Don’t speak to me. You know 
what we are—what—what I am. You must 
hate—despise me.” 

He sat down beside her and took one of the 
trembling hands in his. 

“ Do you know why I came here to-night— 
why I came here in the past ? ” he asked. 
“ I never liked Ponsonby—though I never 
even suspected until to-night that he was what 
I now know him to be. I came because I 
cared for you, as I never cared, and never 
shall care, for anyone else. I did not ask you 
to become my wife because I thought you 
would never consent to leave what appeared 
to be a life of ease and luxury to share the 
fortunes of one who is going to make his-way 
in a new country, and may have to face a good 
deal of hardship and anxiety. But after what 
has happened .to-night I do ask you.” 

“ You—you really mean this ? ” she asked, 
and the incredulity, the humility with which 
she regarded him seemed to Jackson, in the 
case of this brilliant and beautiful girl, 
inexpressibly pathetic. 

“ From my very heart I do,” he said, 
earnestly; “ and I beg and implore you to 
come away with me now. I cannot and will 
not leave you here alone, at the mercy of those 
cruel, unscrupulous men and that odious, 
malignant woman. Even if you were not 
all you are to me I could not do it. I can 
guess what was in the glass you warned me 
not to drink out of, and I am absolutely 
certain that you saved my life to-night at 
the risk of your own. Do you think I am 
going to leave you with them after that ? 
You must come away with me at once. We 
can be married by special licence in London 
to-morrow. Leave these people and this life 
I know you loathe, and if it lies in my power 
to make you happy, God knows you shall 
never regret having done so.” 

“ And you—you can trust me—now that 
you know what I am—the life I have led— 
to be a good wife to you ? ” 
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“ I can trust you implicitly. You care for 
me a little, Belle, don’t you ? ” 

“ I care for you so much that I—I am afraid 
of spoiling your life—afraid that you may be 
sorry you asked me.” 

“ I shall never be that. You do not know 
—I cannot express in words how happy you 
have made me. Do you wish to speak to your 
father before we go ? ” 

“ Ponsonby ! He is not my father. His 
wife is my aunt, and Dick is her son by a 
previous marriage. They professed to adopt 
me when my parents died and I was left 
alone in the world. When I first came to 
live with them I had not a suspicion of the 
truth. It was not until I discovered that 
they were using me to—to attract and enter¬ 
tain the people they tricked and swindled 
that I began to suspect. I tried again and 
again to escape, and could not—dare not. 
They threatened me, terrified me—told me 
I had gone too far—was-as guilty in the eyes 
of the law as they were. I was so lonely— 
so—so helpless—oh, you cannot realize what 
I have gone through ! ” 

“ But it is all over now—done with for 
ever. Try not to think of it. It will only 
distress you.” 

“ Ah, but you don’t understand. I want 
you to know everything. I was beginning— 
I know I was—to grow like them. I had lost 
all hope. There was no one to help me. 
What could I do ? In a little while I 
should have been as wicked and un¬ 
scrupulous as they are. Now you know all. 
Are you sure, quite sure, you will never be 
sorry ? ” 

“ Quite sure. Come, dear, we must 
g°” 

He led her to the door and opened it. No 
one was visible, but the murmur of voices 
could be heard in an adjoining room. She 
hurriedly put on a hat and cloak that were 
hanging in the hall. Jackson dispensed with 
all formalities. There was no knowing what 
desperate men with their backs against the 
wall, furious with disappointment, might be 
capable of doing. He opened the outer door 
noiselessly, drew the trembling girl’s arm 
through his, and together they went out into 
the night. 
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From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 

VIEWED BY SIR HENRY LUCY. 

(NEW SERIES.) 

Illustrated hy E. X. Reed. 


THERE was a passage in the 
A new phase authorized form and order of 

in the the Coronation Service which 
long-speech members of the House of 
controversy. Commons, thronged in West¬ 
minster Abbey last month, 
wistfully regarded. “ At the end of the 
Creed,” so the ordinance runs, “ one of the 
Bishops shall be ready in the pulpit placed 
against the pillar in the north-east corner of 
the Theatre, and begin the sermon, which is 
to be short." If the letter and the spirit of 
that injunction might dominate proceedings 
of the House of Commons, how much better 
worth living would Parliamentary life be ? 
As usual with a newly-elected House, the 
monstrosity of the length of speeches has 
been much discussed. In course of time, as 
eels get used to being skinned, so members 
become inured to the ordeal of long speeches. 
New’ members 
acutely feel the in¬ 
fliction, and for the 
first time in history 
the Session has seen 
organized effort to 
combat it. Since 
I touched on this 
subject in February 
a committee has 
been privily formed, 
charged with the 
mission of shorten¬ 
ing the length of 
speeches. Its 
almost childish 
innocence w’as dis¬ 
played in its earliest 
step, which took 
the direction of en¬ 
deavouring to form 
a compact by 
which subscribers 
should undertake 
to shorten their 
own speeches. That, 
of course, is not 
the thing at all. 

Individual desire •< A committee has 

unanimously flows shorten 

VcL xl.L-6 
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in the direction of wishing to see other men’s 
speeches reduced in length by a minimum of 
one-half. 

In this matter voluntary 
the red effort would be unavailing. 
lamp. The time saved by the self- 
discipline of a few honourable 
men would be appropriated by non-unionists 
for the extension of their own speeches. 
Reform, to be effectual, must be brought 
about by hard and fast rule administered 
under the authority of the Chair. When the 
Duma was established at St. Petersburg a 
simple devicedealt with the plague of prolixity. 
On a member rising to address the House a red 
lamp was simultaneously ignited on his desk. 
At the end of ten minutes it w r ent out, and the 
orator was compelled forthwith to resume his 
seat. The lives of successive Dumas have 
been so brief and exciting that no record has 
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been published of the success or otherwise of 
this experiment. The matter is well worth in¬ 
quiring into by the committee that has taken 
the business in hand at Westminster. The 
fact that there are no desks for members in 
the House of Commons is an initial difficulty 
in the way of adopting the scheme. If it 
has proved a success it might be adapted in 
other form. 

It must be gratefully admitted that, com¬ 
pared with the fashion in vogue thirty years 
ago, the plague of long speeches has appre¬ 
ciably abated. In the assembly among which 
Disraeli and Gladstone were numbered as 
young men a speech of an hour’s duration 
was regarded as a curiosity of reticence. It 
is a familiar fact that Gladstone occupied 
five hours in the exposition of one of his 
earlier Budgets. Two years ago Mr. Lloyd 
George, having grafted upon his financial 
scheme something like half-a-dozen stupendous 
legislative proposals, spoke for a period ap¬ 
proaching the same length, but completed his 
task only with the assistance of an interval 
for rest and refreshment. 

At the epoch referred to Gladstone’s famous 
pomatum-pot was—if the trope be permissible 
—hidden in the bosom of the future. A glass 
of water served hint for all refreshment. Old 
habit clinging to him, he was later personally 
responsible for the custom of extended 
speech-making prevalent so recently as the 
’eighties. He also preserved the antique 
fashion of the exordium, the peroration, and 
the classical quotation. Some of his perora¬ 
tions, lofty in tone, musical in phrase, lengthy 
in form, are at this day prized possessions of 
the language. As I pointed out in earlier 
reference to this always-burning question, 
nobody now indulges in the House of Com¬ 
mons in a peroration. As for a classical 
quotation, the Labour members simply 
wouldn’t stand it. From a period so recent 
as Mr. Gladstone’s withdrawal from the scene 
the style of debate has appreciably altered. 
It is less oratorical, and therefore more 
businesslike. 

Nevertheless, there remains 
job’s the indisputable fact that ow- 
experience. ing to the inordinate length of 

speeches only a small propor¬ 
tion of members desiring to take part in debate 
manage to catch the Speaker’s eye. The evil 
is to be grappled with only by the operation 
of a short, sharp rule limitirtg the duration 
of speech. There are few men, even in the 
present Parliament, who have more useful 
matter to communicate than may be set forth 
within the space of ten minutes. Amongst 
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the afflictions that fell upon Job, worse than 
the assault of the Sabeans, crueller than the 
Chaldeans, more woeful than the great wind 
from the wilderness that smote the four 
corners of the house of his eldest son, was the 
length of the remarks of his comforters. 
Happy would Job have been, in spite of his 
boils, had he been able to move the closure 
when Bildad the Shuhite followed Eliphaz 
the Temanite, with Zophar the Naama- 
thite lurking below the Gangway ready to 
chime in. 

It happens that among the 
the ten Standing Orders one presents 
minutes a useful object-lesson upon 

rule. this important question. It is 

known as the Ten Minutes 
Rule, chiefly because it makes no reference 
to that limit of time. What it directs is 
that a Minister or unofficial member in 
charge of a Bill may introduce it imme¬ 
diately after the Question hour, on condition 
that he explains its provisions in a speech of 
moderate length. One other member may 
follow, under the same restraining condition. 
Whereafter the Bill may be brought in and 
read a first time. Whilst the particular 
measure suffers no disadvantage, the saving 
of time is considerable. Under the old ordei 
of things, especially when obstruction was 
systematized, a whole night might be given 
up to debate on the first reading of a Bill 
whose clauses members discussing it had not 
yet enjoyed the opportunity of reading. 

This testimony to the efficacy of arbitrary 
limitation of speech-making is invaluable. 
Nothing practical will come of the agitation 
of the current Session. It has been familiar 
in the early days of former Parliaments. 
To appeals addressed to him Mr. Asquith 
makes answer that paraphrases the reply 
of former Prime Ministers. If, he says, 
general feeling on the part of the House is 
displayed in favour of taking action in the 
matter he will be willing to give effect to it. 
And there the matter rests till a new Parlia¬ 
ment meets, and business men fresh to the 
scene marvel at the method under which the 
affairs of the Empire struggle along. 

Another grievance born afresh 
mr. ginnell with the new Parliament is the 
takes the alleged unfairness of allocation 
floor. of the right to speak. It was 
dramatically brought to the 
fore on the opening day of the Session by an 
Irish member, who felt himself specially 
aggrieved. He declared that through a 

whole Parliament, in spile of constant en- 
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deavour, he had not once succeeded in catch¬ 
ing the Speaker’s eye. (The life of the Parlia¬ 
ment chanced to have been comprised within 
a single Session. That was a detail the 
complainant was not compelled voluntarily 
to bring to the front.) There was something 
delightfully humorous in the situation. The 
Speaker-Elect was in his place, waiting to be 
led to the Chair by the mover and seconder 
of the Resolution that selected him as its 
officer. As they rose to perform their pleasant 
duty, up got Mr. Ginnell to unfold his tale of 
woe. The opportunity comes only once in 
the history of a Parliament. At the moment 
there was no Mace on the Table, no Speaker 
in the Chair, no form of vested authority. 
As someone must needs do something in the 
way of a friendly lead, the Clerk at the Table 
was, as usual, allowed to take charge of the 
proceedings. But so jealous of its privileges 
is the House that the Clerk, being technically 
a stranger, was not permitted to open his 
mouth even to pronounce the name of a 
member. In successively calling upon the 
mover and seconder of the Resolution to 
address the House, he dumbly pointed a 
forefinger at each. 

Mr. Ginnell did not even wait for the 
friendly forefinger to Ive turned in his direc¬ 
tion. He was absolute master of the situa¬ 
tion. He could not be closured or suspended, 
or ordered to resume his seat after being U rite 
warned of irrelevance. Nor was he subjected 


“ MR, OINNEIX DECLARED THAT THROUGH A 
WHOLE PARLIAMENT HR HAD NOT SUCCEEDED W 

catching the speakers eye/* 


to any other of the penalties that might have 
been inflicted upon him had he caught the 
Speaker's eye on one of the occasions when he 
lamented failure. If the shade of Mr. Joseph 
Gill is Riggar haunts the Chamber he once 
adorned, it must have been racked with jealousy 
at the opportunity invented and enjoyed by a 
compatriot. 

Nothing would surprise the 
the speaker House of Commons more if 
and the some &dy y being in Committee, 
chairman of the Speaker were to step in 
committees, and take part in current 

debate. Yet abstention from 
such a course is of modern date. Mr, 
Denison, Speaker of the House of Commons 
up to December ioth, 1868, frequently exer¬ 
cised what is actually the right of the present 
Speaker of speaking and voting in Committee. 
On June 9th, 1870, Mr. Lowe s Budget being 
in Committee of Ways and Means, the 
Speaker was one of a majority of four who 
defeated the Government in the Division 
Lobby, Mr, Denison was the last Speaker 
to exercise this right. But till a recent date 
the Deputy-Speaker (Chairman of Ways and 
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Means) both sjjoke and voted upon questions 
conning before the fully-constituted House, 

It is characteristic of the stem impar¬ 
tiality of the present Speaker, Mr* Lowther, 
that whilst he held the office now admirably 
filled by Mr. Emonott he abstained from 
voting when the Speaker was in the Chair, 
This example has been scrupulously folio wed 
by his successor at the Table, and it is not 
probable that the precedent will ever be 
broken. 

The difference in the appointment and 
position of the Chairman of Ways and Means 
compared with that of the Speaker is so 
broadly marked as to make this abstention 
a little extreme in the delicacy of feeling that 
suggested it. Whilst the Speaker occupies a 
position akin to that of the Judicial Bench, 
requiring absolute abstention from anything 
approaching political bias or party feelings 
the post of Chairman of Committees has 
always been recognized as the reward of 
faithful party service. Preserving impartial 
attitude whilst presiding over debate, on 
leaving the Table the Chairman relapses into 
the position of a private member, in untram¬ 


melled enjoyment of a private member’s 
rights and privileges. Before Mr. Lowther's 
time the Party Whip certainly counted upon 
the Chairman's vote, and invariably got it. 
With a small majority such as that which 
supported Mr, Gladstone in the short Parlia¬ 
ment of 1892, the loss of two votes owing to 
the abstention from the Division Lobby of the 
Speaker and the Chairman of CommitteeSj 
both being before their elevation stout 
Liberals, might at particular crises have been 
a serious matter. At the present time, Mr. 
Lowther being almost the only, if not abso¬ 
lutely the sole, Tory in the House, and Mr, 
Emmott living up to the faith of a Liberal, 
the two are practically paired* Thus it 
comes to pass that whilst tender consciences 
remain unoffended, the majorities are not 
affected. 

In a speech delivered in his 
dr* first Session in the House of 
kenealy's Commons, Dr. Kenealy, refer- 
mane. ring to what he described as 
calumnious reflections on his 
character, declared in tragic voice, M I shall 
shake them off as the lion shakes the dewdrops 
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from his mane,” The prolonged burst of 
laughter with which the House greeted this 
flight of fancy was echoed throughout the 
country when Parliamentary reports were 
circulated. It remains to this day a classic 
among House of Commons' phrases. 

Reading again the memoirs of the publish¬ 
ing house of Murray, I come upon a case 
curiously parallel, S. T. Coleridge, writing 
to John Murray under date 26th March, 
181:7, complains 
of attacks upon 
him by the 
Quarterly Remem. 

44 Thank God ” 
he exclaims, 

“ these things 
pass from me like 
drops of water 
from a duck’s 
back.” 

This somewhat 
lacks the majesty 
of K e n e a 1 y J s 
simile. Deficiency 
is made up by a 
delightful mixing 
of metaphor, 

44 Except,” the 
poet adds, “ as 
far as they take 
the bread out of 
my mouth,” The 
simile of water 
running over a 
man’s back, en 
route taking the 
bread out of his 
mouth, is a fancy 
that should have 
been set forth in 
verse. 


** SIR FRKPBfUCK BANBURY AS HR MIGHT H AVK APPEAR Kl>. 


account of a farm “ when the only living 
animals on it are seagulls that fly over it.” 

Up to the present time of writing that is 
the best Irish bull bom since the death of Sir 
Boyle Roche withdrew from the national 
stockyard a prolific and successful breeder. 

In accordance with ancient 
a city custom, going back to a period 
PRIVILEGE, beyond the memory of man, 

when the House 
of Commons 
newly elected 
meets for its first 
Session the mem¬ 
bers for the City 
of London seat 
themselves on the 
Treasury Bench. 
Since Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, driven 
from Lancashire, 
took refuge in the 
City the arrange¬ 
ment has lacked 
completeness. It 
would, perhaps, 
be too funny to 
have the Leader 
of the Opposition 
seated for howso¬ 
ever brief time in 
the Ministerial 
titadel. He has 
accordingly had 
himself excused. 
His colleague. Sir 
Frederick Ban¬ 
bury, not ham¬ 
pered by ex- 
Ministerial dig¬ 
nity, was found 


As a “bull” 

it does not, however, attain the felicity 
of the creation with which Mr. O’Shee 
delighted the House of Commons on a 
dreary night last April in Committee on the 
Parliament Bill* The animal appropriately 
emerged from a farmyard in County Meath, 
whence the tenant had been evicted for non¬ 
payment of rent. Public-spirited neighbours 
not only saw r to it that no new tenant should 
be forthcoming, but constant depredation 
was committed upon the farmyard buildings. 
The result was that they were placed under 
police protection* Mr. O’Shee, addressing 
the Chief Secretary, insisted upon knowing 
at whose cost the police were thus engaged, 
and whv such cost should be incurred on 


on the Treasury 
Bench at the opening of this Session, as he 
has been seen there on many former occa¬ 
sions, whether the fort were held by Liberals 
or by statesmen of his own political faith. 

Sir Frederick, however, stops short of 
reviving the fashion of his long-time pre¬ 
decessors in one respect. When they came 
down to Westminster they did honour to the 
City by presenting themselves in mazarine 
robes and gold chains. In the modern Par¬ 
liament there is one occasional revival of 
this courtly custom. It happens when the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin is also a member of 
Parliament, and in his former capacity pre¬ 
sents a petition at the Bar of the House. 

Thereafter, taking his usual seat, he still w-ears 
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his robes and chain of office, an object of envy 
to ordinary members. 

Up to a date so recent as the passing of the 
Reform Bill, members of the House of Com- 
inons privileged to wear scarves and orders 
habitually displayed them. I have an en¬ 
graving of an old picture showing the House 
of Commons in Session in the year 1851, 
Nearly all the members wear powdered hair 
arranged in queues, a style preserved to this 
day only by footmen. Many display the ribbon 
and star of the particular order to which they 
belonged. Manners-Sutton, Speaker at the 
time of the passing of the Reform Bill, wore 
the red ribbon of the Bath flung across his 
gown. The only decoration of the kind worn 
in Parliament to-day is displayed by the 
Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the order of 
the Garter, on whose surplice shines the 
insignia of his rank. 

The custom pertaining to mem- 
a link with hers 

PLANTAG ENET for the 

times. City is 
pretty 

well known. Another 
observed on the open¬ 
ing of every Session 
is less familiar and is 
even more hoary in 
age. An unobtrusive 
gate opens from 
Dean's Yard into 
Great College Street, 
leading on to the 
entrance to Westmin¬ 
ster Palace. As far 
back as Plantagenet 
times it was the 
custom of the Abbot 
of Westminster to 
walk from the Abbey 
to the Palace to lake 
his seat with lay- 
lords at the opening 
of Parliament. This 
gate led to the nearest 


and most private approach 10 the Palace* 
and was used for the procession of priests and 
acolytes who escorted the Abbot on his way. 
To this day, on the opening of a new Session, 
the gale is unlocked, though there comes no 
Abbot in cope and mitre bound for the 
House of Lords, For the rest of the year 
it remains locked. 

An invariable formula in the 
a paklia- Parliamentary Reports tells 
mentary how through the Session at such 
relic, an hour “ The Speaker took 
the ( hair.” There was a time 
in the history of Parliament when this phrase 
might be construed literally. When Parlia¬ 
ment was dissolved the Speaker, claiming 
what was admitted to be his perquisite, took 
the Chair home with him. Lenthall, the 
Speaker who lives in history for his famous 
speech in response to King Charles’s personal 
demand for the custody of the Five Members, 

availed himself of his 
privilege. In Radley 
Chu rch, Berksh ire, 
there is to be seen to 
this day a canopy 
black with age. It 
was in its time a por¬ 
tion of the Speaker's 
Chair in the House of 
Commons in the reign 
of Charles I. When 
Parliament was dis¬ 
solved Lenthall had 
the Chair in which 
he sat through several 
Parliaments u con¬ 
veyed ** (so the wise 
call it) to his country 
house in Berkshire. He 
presented the canopy 
to the parish church, 
where it forms one of 
the oldest links still 
extant with the early 
days of the Mother 
of Parliaments. 
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I* without painful detail, that early one evening 

BVIOUSLY young Phipps he secreted gin in a flat bottle under his coat 
should never have been ad- and entered the smoking-room at a moment 
mitted a member of the Mai> when it was empty. Two freshly-filled water- 
soleum Club. He was the carafes stood there, and these he took and 
only member one could readily partly emptied into a ventilating pipe ; he 
call to mind who had any hair then divided the contents of the gin-bottle 
whatever on the crown of his between the two carafes and replaced them 
head, and the only human being w r ho had ever carefully where he had found them. That 
committed the outrage of whistling (yes, was all. 

whistling) on the staircase of that solemn Now, as it happened, this was the first 
institution* As a matter of fact, he passed evening for many years that Mr. Priscian 
the committee simply as the son of his father, Macfadyen had spent at the club ; and the 
the great Sir Mumplebury Phipps, the palae¬ 
ographer. It would be a great blow to his 
father if young Phipps were expelled from 
the Mausoleum ; but something of the sort 
is sure to happen sooner or later. He will 
be fortunate if he is only asked to resign. 

It might have been expected that the 
somnolent dignity of the place and the 
members would have had its effect on young 
Phipps ; and so it did, but 
it was quite the wrong 
effect. It stung him into 
excesses of misbehaviour, 
such as he would probably 
never have contemplated in 
any Jess portentous en¬ 
vironment* He was con¬ 
stantly exposed to the 
temptation to do something 
atrocious and see what 
would happen* Mind—I am 
not offering excuses for 
young Phipps ; I am merely 
explaining. 

His worst outrage was 
never distinctly traced to 
him by the committee, 

but--! It w r as something 

so very shocking that I 


would rather not mention 
it; but that happens to be 
the only way of explaining 
what followed* I will just 
say, then, hurriedly and 
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reason was that this was the first night for 
many years that Mrs, Macfadyen had been 
away from home without her husband, She 
had been sent for, in fact, by a sister who had 
been taken ill ; and as she had not positively 
extracted a pledge from Mr. Macfadyen that 
he would stay at home, that dutiful husband 
thought there could be no positive objection 
to the exceedingly mild diversion of an even¬ 
ing at the Mausoleum, and no absolute need 
to report the fact to Mrs, Macfadyen on her 
return. It was a sad thing—a tragedy, as 
you will see—-that on the occasion of Mr. 
Macfadyen’s first evening at the club for years 
there should be 
gin in the w r ater~ v 

bottle. 


Three tumblers were brought, with a little 
brandy at the bottom of each, and one of the 
treacherous water-bottles was placed at hand. 
Mr* Jeeves, after a sniff and a slight sip of the 
undiluted brandy, added a generous helping 
from the water-bottle, and pronounced the 
result quite extraordinary. 

“ This is really a brandy of very remarkable 
quality,” he said, ” with a character quite its 
own. Somehow the w-ater seems to bring 
out the flavour.” 

Bowker agreed, and resolved to speak to 
the secretary about getting some of that same 
brandy for his private store. And Mr. 
Priseian Macfadyen, with glowing interior 
and blinking eyes, approved of the cigar and 
the brandy, and Bowker, and Jeeves, and the 



" ‘THIS IS REALLY A BkANDV OK VERY REMARKABLE QUALITY/ HE SAUL 


In the smoking-room Mr. Macfadyen met 
his old friend Bowker, whom he had not seen 
for a very long time ; because Bowker was a 
bachelor and spent every evening at the club. 
Bowker had very good cigars of his own, 
which he preferred to those kept on the 
premises. Mr, Bradley Jeeves, another old 
acquaintance, also liked Bowker 1 s cigars. So 
these three elderly contemporaries sat together 
with three of Bowker's cigars betw-een them ; 
and, partly because they were of a generation 
before the coming into fashion of whisky, 
and partly because of certain restrictions of 
Mr. Bowker’s doctor, they resolved on three 
glasses of w eak brandy and water ; especially 
as Jeeves had been told of an excellent new 
brandy just arrived in the club cellars. 


circumstances generally—but particularly the 
brandy. 

“ There's a certain curious silkiness—yes, 
I think silkiness is the only word--about this 
brandy,” said Mr. Bowker, critically, " that 
is positively extraordinary,” He took a good 
mouthful, and swallowed it with lingering 
approval. “ Excellent ! ” he went on f “ quite 
excellent ! It's very far from being my usual 
habit, but it's very tempting, and I really 
think I must have another.” 

So they had another, all three, and from a 
far corner the diabolical Phipps, entrenched 
behind a newspaper, watched the fell result 
of his revolting machinations. 

Let us, w ith a truly and genuinely respect¬ 
able shudder, draw a veil over the rest of that 

Original from 
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evening’s transactions ; a veil thick enough to 
conceal the fact whether or not those three 
unoffending and most proper elderly gentle¬ 
men, under the stimulus of the first two, had 
another glass apiece, or even more. A veil 
that will permit no glimpse of the confused 
oscillations of three exceedingly pink scalps as 
viewed from the top of the Mausoleum stair¬ 
case at their departure very late in the even¬ 
ing indeed. A veil that will reveal nothing 
of the panic amazement of the decorous hall- 
porter, nothing of the rumours of musical 
efforts in the fresh air of the street, nothing of 
suggested explanations before the committee. 

II. 

Mr. Bowker awoke very late next morning 
with a double-elephant headache and a very 
doubtful remembrance as to how he had 
acquired it. His man was gathering up his 
clothes, striding after them about the room 
in a subtly irritating manner which Mr. 
Bowker strongly resented. The fellow was 
under notice, and since he had received it his 
manner had grown less respectful each day. 

Mr. Bowker noticed that there was a good 
deal of mud on the clothes, and he began to 
wonder as to the manner of his home-coming. 

“ Wade ! ” he said. 

“ Sir.” 

“ I—I was rather late home last night.” 

“ This roomin', sir,” corrected Wade. 

“ But you didn’t wait up after twelve, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ No, sir.” Mr. Bowker was vastly relieved 
till the man added, “ But I got up to let you 
in, sir.” 

“ Not necessary,” snapped Mr. Bowker— 
“ not at all necessary.” 

“ Beggin’ pardon, sir, I found it very 
necessary.” 

A very insolent scoundrel, reflected Mr. 
Bowker, between the throbs of headache. 

But hewould very much like to remember- 

There was some talk of a new brandy at the 
club—he could recollect that perfectly ; and 
Macfadyen was there. But beyond that 
everything was the blankest of possible 
blanks. The new brandy must have been 
uncommonly bad. What had happened ? 
He must try Wade again. “ I don’t feel very 
well this morning, Wade,” he remarked. 

“ Indeed, sir ? You surprise me, sir.” 

“ Why surprise you ? ” asked his master, 
testily. 

“ You was very appy last night, sir—mean- 
in’ this momin’, of course. Very ’appy 
indeed. I never see a gentleman better 

nourished.” 

voi.iUi.-e 


Better nourished ? This was sheer im¬ 
pudence. And yet- Mr. Bowker was a 

bachelor, but no bishop, no archbishop, could 
be more respectable than Mr. Bowker. It 
would be well, perhaps, to bear with the 
fellow till he revealed a little more. 

“ I took something that seriously disagreed 
with me last night, Wade,” he said. 

“ Very likely, sir, I should think. You 
wasn’t thinkin’ of a watch an’ chain, sir, was 
you, or a gold ring ? ” 

“ Watch and chain ? Gold ring ? What 
do you mean ? ’ 

“ Only these here, sir. They was in your 
overcoat-pocket with this purse. I ’aven’t 
ever seen ’em before.” 

And Wade, with a calmly deferential 
impudence, displayed before his master’s 
eyes a wholly strange gold watch and chain, 
a signet-ring, and a purse. 

“ In my overcoat-pocket ? ” gasped Mr. 
Bowker. 

“ Yessir. They came tumblin’ out when I 
brushed it.” 

Mr. Bowker fell into a sweat of apprehen¬ 
sion. What had he done ? Where had he 
been ? He must have robbed somebody ! 

There was triumph in Wade’s eye as he 
observed the obvious consternation of his 
master. He stood a picture of malicious 
satisfaction while Mr. Bowker, with trembling 
hands, snatched and opened the purse in 
search for some mark of identification. There 
were several sovereigns in it, and a half- 
sovereign, but no paper, no initial—nothing 
to give a hint of the rightful owner. 

It was a horrible situation. Many years 
ago, when Mr. Bowker was a young man, 
there had been occasions when he had found 
it difficult to recall the events of the previous 
evening. He had been active, high-spirited 
—less decorous than now; but his wildest 
escapade fell a world short of this. Never 
had he been confronted with anything like 
the ghastly difficulty that faced him now— 
the possession of a watch and chain, a ring, 
and a purse that were obviously the rightful 
property of some other person, and could 
only have been acquired dishonestly—perhaps 
by violence. 

He pulled himself together as well as his 
shattered condition permitted, and requested 
a weak brandy and soda. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Wade; “ nothing like 
an ’air 0’ the dawg that bit you.” 

The impudent scoundrel was presuming 
on what he nad seen and conjectured, and 
his master felt himself helpless. 

“ By the lie said, suddenly, on the 
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impulse of a bright thought, “are you sure it 
was my overcoat, Wade ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, sir. The coat's yours all right. 
You won’t get into no trouble over the coat .” 

The man was growing insufferable, an'd 
Mr. Bowker was positively afraid to resent it. 
“ Ha, hum ! That w’ill do, Wade,” he said, 
as loftily as possible. “ I’ll ring if I want 
you. I—ah—I shall attend to the matter 
of—ah—these things during the day. Mean¬ 
time, of course, I shall expect you to say 
nothing about it to anybody.” 

“ No, sir—certainly not, sir,” replied Wade, 
with an oily grimace that almost included a 
wink. He paused in the doorway and 
repeated, “ Certainly not, sir. I sha’n’t say 
a word—so long as I remain in your service, 
sir.” 

Mr. Bowker groaned in spirit. The fellow 
was plainly threatening to give him away 
unless kept in his employ. But something 
must be done, and done quickly, to ascertain 
what had happened last night. The police 
might even be on the look-out for him at 
that very moment! 

He dressed and made his best attempt at 
breakfast. Then, with that shameful plunder 
again in his coat-pocket, he set out to cal! on 
Mr. Macfadyen, desperately striving as he 
went to recall some fragment of last night’s 
adventures. 

But it was useless. He could remember 
nothing after the second trial of the curiously 
seductive new brandy. He might have gone 
anywhere and done anything. 

Mr. Macfadyen lived just where you would 
have expected to find a bald-headed fun- 
gologist of Erastian tendencies—in Blooms¬ 
bury, in the most respectably ordinary house 
of the most respectably ordinary square to 
be found in that parish. 

Yes, Mr. Macfadyen was at home, but 
engaged just at present, explained the man 
who opened the door, with some mystery. 
Would Mr. Bowker please step in ? 

Mr. Bowker did so, and as the door closed 
behind him he was aware of skirts on the 
landing above the lower stair-flight. This 
was awkward. Mrs. Macfadyen must have 
returned sooner than was expected. 

“ Mr. Bowker, is it you ? ” said the lady. 
“ You’ve heard of our trouble, then—very 
kind of you to come. Won’t you come 
up ?” 

What “ trouble ” was this ? Mr. Bowker 
had never for a moment anticipated an 
encounter with Mrs. Macfadyen, whom he 
held somewhat in awe, as did other of her 
husband’s friends. It would certainly be out 


of the question to enter into any discussion 
of last night’s proceedings in presence of 
Mrs. Macfadyen. As it was, he was supposed 
to be aware of some trouble which had fallen 
on the house of Macfadyen, and to be so kind 
as to call in consequence. Here was some¬ 
thing to excuse his presence, if only he knew 
what it was. 

He soon learned. Mrs. Macfadyen led the 
way to a dressing-room where Mr. Macfadyen, 
looking vastly perturbed and extraordinarily 
uncomfortable, stood in consultation with a 
stranger. 

“ Oh, good morning, Bowker,” said Mr. 
Macfadyen, rather hurriedly. “ We—we 
haven’t seen much of you lately. Wondered 
what had become of you. We’ve had a little 
burglary here—nothing to speak of—thing 
I shouldn’t have taken much notice of my¬ 
self.” 

“ No, he wouldn’t,” observed Mrs. Mac¬ 
fadyen, severely. “ He didn’t even want to 
cal! in the police. But, of course, I insisted 
on that, and Sergeant Pike here thinks he has 
a clue already.” 

“ How did it occur ? ” 

“ It seems,” answered Mr. Macfadyen, 
hastening to explain, “ that the thief must 
have climbed on to the study roof just below 
here, and reached in at the open window. 
He could easily take anything from the 
dressing-table like that.” 

“ Did he take much ? ” 

“ Priscian’s watch and chain,” said Mrs. 
Macfadyen, with a precise emphasis, “ his 
signet-ring, and his purse with money in it. 
And he calls it nothing to speak of! ” 

Something sprang up into Mr. Bowker’s 
throat, turned over, and fell into his chest 
again. “ A—a gold watch ? ” he managed 
to say. 

“ His gold watch that cost him fifty guineas 
at Dent’s, and a thick curb chain. And he 
wasn’t even going to call the police ! ” 

This was quite terrible. This climb over 
from the mews and up to the window was just 
what Mr. Bowker might have done—in pure 
sport—in his college days ; but now ! What 
in the world could have possessed him to 
behave so ? And Sergeant Pike thought he 
had a clue ! 

“ The sergeant says it is obviously some¬ 
body who knows the place.” observed Mrs. 
Macfadyen. “ That’s so much to the good.” 

Mr. Bowker’s mouth was drier and stickier 
than ever. This escapade had probably 
seemed rather amusing last night; but now ! 
The views of sixty-five are not as the views of 
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“ WTiat / want to know is, how much a 
burglar would have to take before Prisdan 
would call it serious / 1 was Mrs* Macfadyen's 
next contribution to the case. 

u Oh, of course, my dear, I don’t say it 
isn’t serious/’ replied Mr Macfadyen, with 
anxious conciliation. " But then it might be 
much more serious for the burglar if he were 
caught* We mustn't lose sight of the humani- 


“ There, you see Mr* Bowker agrees with 
me,” said Mr* Macfadyen* “ And as to its 
being intended as a joke, what could be more 
likely ? The humour of the lower classes is 
genuine, though crude.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! ” replied Mrs. Mac- 
fad yen, 

“ The chief difficulty,” said Sergeant Pike, 
“ is the umbrella,” 



-i ‘the fare was paid in advance , 1 THE CABMAN repeated, * RUT YOU didn’t R EM EM HER IT, 

SIR, YOU WAS THAT MORTAL!’* 


tarian aspect of the case. He may have a 
starving wife and family. Don't you think 
so, Bow ker ? 15 

<( Very probable indeed, I should think / 5 
assented Mr. Bowker, readily* u In fact, the 
—the whole case seems to suggest it And 
he—he may have only intended it as a 
joke.” 


"The umbrella ?" interjected Mr* Bowker, 
a little puzzled* 

"Yes / 1 said the detective. "There's an 
umbrella missing, as well- You didn't put 
that on the dressing-table, too, did you ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Mr. Mac fad yen, 
with some stiffness^ v I assure you I am 

yi v U 1 . j» 

quite 
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“ Just so, sir. Nobody’d ever believe such 
a thing of you, I’m sure. But there’s the 
difficulty. If the thief stood on the study roof 
and reached in at this window and got the 
things off the table, how did he get the 
umbrella out of the hall downstairs ? 
Especially with you sleeping here in the bed¬ 
room with the door locked.” 

“ That clue,” said Mr. Macfadyen, de¬ 
cidedly, “ obviously points to a thief of great 
cunning and resource; and perhaps with so 
much more obvious and easily-detected crime 
going on about us, and crying out for atten¬ 
tion, it might be as well to waste no more 
time on this difficult case—at any rate for the 
present. Um ? Eh ? ” 

“ Why, no, sir. There are other things to 
consider. There are finger-marks, for instance, 
on the polished top of this table, and, 
especially distinct, on the silver backs of the 
brushes. You see, they’re quite clear when 
you hold ’em up to the light. Now, there’s 
nothing more certain than the finger-print 
clue. If you’ll just look at this clear system 
of lines, gentlemen, and compare them with 
any other—your own, for instance—you’ll 
perceive that the difference is quite extra¬ 
ordinary.” 

By some common impulse, both Mr. Bowker 
and Mr. Macfadyen plunged their hands deep 
in their pockets at thispoint,and the sergeant’s 
exposition was interrupted by the appearance 
of the man Vrho had admitted Mr. Bowker. 

“ There’s a four-wheeler at the door, sir,” 
said the man, “ an’ the cabman says he wants 
to see you. He’s got your umbrella, and he 
says he won’t give it to anybody but you; 
and he’s as deaf as a post, and I can’t make 
him understand anything ! ” 

“ I’ll go! ” said Mr. Macfadyen, making 
a dash at the door. 

“ So will I ! ” said Mrs. Macfadyen, with 
a sudden steely gleam of eye, dashing too. 

But the cabman was there already, and 
pushed past the servant. He was such an 
elderly man as only grows on the box of a 
four-wheeler, of a species now all but extinct. 
His face was bristly and crimson, with touches 
of purple, his voice struggled through the 
sediment of long-forgotten fogs, and he did 
not spare it. 

“ Pardon, lady; pardon, gents. I s’pose I 
was meant to come up, but ’e don’t speak 
loud an’ I’m ’ard of ’earin’.” He stepped 
farther into the room, extending a silver- 
handled umbrella toward Mr. Macfadyen. 

“ I’m a honest man,” he announced. “ A 
honest man.” 

“ Certainly — thank you — I’m much 


obliged,” said Mr. Macfadyen. But the 
cabman heard nothing and proceeded. 

“ When I brought you ’ome last night from 
Pall Mall this ’ere genelman paid the fare— 
in adwance.” He pointed with the umbrella 
at Mr. Bowker. 

“From Pall Mall!” remarked Mrs. 
Macfadyen, with the steel in her voice now as 
well as in her eye. “ This is certainly news 
to me ! ” 

“ From the club, my dear,” explained Mr. 
Macfadyen. “ I—I forgot to mention it, in 
the excitement of the—ah—burglary ! ” 

" The fare was paid in adwance,” the cab¬ 
man repeated, “ but you didn’t remember it, 
sir, you was that mortal! ” 

“ That what 1 ” And even the deaf cab¬ 
man understood the scandalized prance of 
Mrs. Macfadyen. 

“ Mortal,” he repeated, placidly, a little 
louder. “ ’E was that mortal ’e couldn’t 
understand the fare was paid, and as ’e ’adn’t 
got no money ’e made me take his umbrella. 
Now, I’m a honest man. When I was 
a-’elpin’ ’im with ’is.latchkey I might ’a’ 
pinched anythink out o’ the ’all, but not me ! 
There ain’t many could say that, could they ? 
But I’m a honest man. Anybody might ’a’ 
felt it a dooty to keep the umbrella arter 
what ’ad ’appened, but not me! I’m a 
honest man. I don’t say but what I’ve bin 
an’ lost a hour or so this mornin’ a-comin’ 
’ere, an’ any gent as was a gent would make 
it a quid at least, but that’s neither ’ere nor 
there. I’m a honest man, an’ I leave it to 
the genelman ’isself ! ” 

There was a horrid pause, an<J nobody 
dared look in Mrs. Macfadyen’s direction. 
Mr. Bowker, from behind her, shook his fist 
and made furious dumb show at the con¬ 
scientious cabman. 

“ Why, sir,” pursued that paragon, sur¬ 
prised at this demonstration, “ sure/y you 
remember it ? You was pretty mortal your¬ 
self, but not as mortal as this genelman. 
You knew summat, you did. Why, when you 
took care of ’is watch an’ chain an’ ring an’ 
puss afore you shoved ’im in the cab, I says 
to meself, ‘ ’E knows summat, ’e do,’ I says. 
’E’s bin there afore, many a time,’ says I.” 
The man of probity beamed affably on the 
company as one desirous of promoting 
cheerfulness. “ An’ what I say is,” he added, 

“ what’s the odds if the gent was mortal ? 

’E ain’t the only one, is ’e ? ” 

“ We are all mortal,” faltered Mr. Mac¬ 
fadyen. 

“ You was last night, any’ow ! ” rapped 
out the cabman, promptly, with a deaf man’s 
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perverse turn of hearing. He grinned and 
shook his head roguishly, with a wink at 
Mrs. Macfadyen. 11 But there, i do like a 
gent as is opem’anded when Vs mortal. 
Why, you'd V give away everythink if the 
other gent *adn J t collared 'em ! You offered 
yer watch an* chain to the club porter !’* 
Mr. Bowker interposed, rather uncertain 
of tone, but careful not to speak too loud. 

‘ 4 I’m afraid this fellow is far from sober/ 1 
he said, “ It T s very sad. It is true, how¬ 
ever, that I took care of Mr. Macfadyen 1 ® 
valuables last night for safety. Something 
had disagreed with him, and he w F as not at 
all well/' 

44 I 11 never touch Welsh rabbit again ! ” 
murmured Mr. Macfadyen. li Never ! ” 

“ Here are the things,” Mr. Bowker went 
on. In the misunderstanding prevailing 
I—I felt a certain difficulty in doing so before, 
as you will understand, Mrs. Macfadyen/* 
Mrs. Macfadyen gathered up the articles 
with an air that broke the nerve of every 
male creature present except the cabman. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I quite understand, 
Mr- Bowker, quite. Pray explain no more ! ” 
But the cabman viewed this tardy re¬ 


storation of the valuables with amazement. 
" What ! ” he exclaimed, f£ That T s a 
heye-opener, that is ! Seems I’ve give the 
game away ! Well, I'm blowed ! Who'd ha 1 
thought of a bloke like Hm takin' advantage 
of 'is pal like that! Why, 'e was a-slickin' 
to ’em if I ’adn't bin a honest man an' come 
along an' told the truth ! Never said a word, 
5 e didn't, not till I'd told the gent who’d 'ad 
'is watch ! That's a corker, that is ! Well, 
well! It seems Tve got back all them things 
for you, as well as the umbrella. As a honest 
man I ought to 'ave two quid at least! ” 

Mr. Bowker strode back to his rooms with 
darkling brow. 44 Wade ! ” he thundered, 
11 come here ! ” 

u Yes, sir ! ” responded Wade, appearing 
from the next room with his semi-impudent 
grin in no whit abated, 

“ Wade, I believe you're under notice to 
leave my service ? ” 

“ I was, sir/’ smirked Wade, H but under 
the circumstances——” 
u In the circumstances, Wade, you’re an 
insolent scoundrel. There’s your month's 
money. Go this instant ! ” 



1 THERE ii VOUR MONTH S MON RY. 
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Lawn-Tennis Strokes That Pay. 

A Symposium of the Opinions of Famous Players on Their Favourite 
Strokes, and the Best Strokes to Cultivate* 


HERE is probably no game in 
the world in which the posses¬ 
sion of even one good, sound 
stroke proves of so great 
value to a player from a 
match-winning point of view 
as lawn-tennis. Indeed, a 
number of the most famous players of the 
day frankly confess that “ they only have 
one really good stroke*” And yet the know¬ 
ledge of how to use that stroke to the best 
possible advantage has actually won for them 
championships on more than one occasion. 

In order, therefore, to give readers of The 
Strand Magazine an accurate idea of the 
best strokes to cultivate at lawn-tennis, we 
have collected from various champions and 
lawn - tennis experts their views on their 
strongest strokes, and also on the strokes 
which, in their opinion, arc likely to prove of 
the greatest value on the tennis-court* A 
careful study of the strokes in question 
should enable even the most moderate tennis- 
player to improve his (or her) game consider¬ 
ably in a very short time. 

Mrs, Lambert Chambers, 

Few players have earned a higher reputation 


for all-round excellence on the tennis-court 
than Mrs. Lambert ('hambers, better known, 
perhaps, as Miss Douglas, who first won the 
Ladies' Championship some eight years ago, 
since when she has figured as lady champion 
on three other occasions. 

Mrs, Chambers is greatly of the opinion 
that the fore-hand drive is her strongest 
stroke. " I have always congratulated myself 
on my partiality to the fore hand drive,” she 
saysj u because it seems to me that a really 
reliable fore hand is one of the most valuable 
assets of the game. One of the first things 
to cultivate in the practice of this stroke 
is a good length. At first it is well not 
to endeavour to accomplish too severe a 
shot, for excessive ambition in this respect 
is apt to lead to inaccuracy. On this 
account I believe in the practice of a good- 
length slow ball until absolute accuracy is 
achieved. 

u Once a player attains accuracy, pace 
and direction are merely a matter of hard 
work. In bringing a fore-hand drive into 
play it is best to stand sideways to the net, 
with the left foot in front of the right and 
with the left shoulder facing the net. I 
would point out here that it is a great mistake 
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to rush for the ball, for far better results are 
obtained by waiting as long as possible, as 
to try and meet the ball half-way is frequently 
tantamount to 'asking for trouble/ It is 
advisable, too, to stand well away from the 
ball sideways and lengthways. 

“ Excessive muscular strength is by no 
means necessary in the attainment of a really 
sound fore-hand drive, for timing the stroke 
accurately, and transferring the weight at the 
right moment, and follow ing well through at 
the finish, are the real secrets of good and 
strong strokes, The racquet, I would mention, 
should be swung slowly back to about the 
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level of the shoulder and then brought slowly 
forward, while at the same time the weight 
should be transferred from the right foot to 
the left. I must lay particular stress on this 
matter of th; transference of weight, as it is 
most important and can only be thoroughly 
mastered by careful practice/* 

Mrs, Chambers also attaches great value to 
a sound service* “ I quite realize that an 
underhand cut service frequently proves 
exceedingly useful,” she says ; “ but* all the 
same, as a rule 1 am a believer in an overhead 
service. Still, a change of stroke and tactics 
is invariably valuable, and on that account 
mastery over both services is lo be recom¬ 
mended. So far as sendee is concerned—the 
same remark applies, of course, to other 
strokes as well —* place 1 is always belter 
than pace, for which reason it is a mistake, 
I think, for ambitious players to attempt too 
fast a service at first,” 


Mr. C. Heirons. 

Like Mr. Wilding, the professional tennis- 
player at Queen’s Club, Mr. C. Heirons, who 
has given some of the finest tennis-players 
in the country their first lessons, is not 
a believer in the cultivation of any par¬ 
ticular stroke as an aid to victory' on the 
tennis-court* 

“ I quite admit that one good stroke may 
frequently prove of enormous value to a 
tennis-player,” he says; “but, at the same 
time, I think that many players are apt to 
spoil their game by over-zealous practice of 
one stroke, and one stroke only. I think that 
tennis-players cannot do better in their early 
days than to commence by practising ground 
strokes and service first, and afterwards follow 
on with the fore-hand drive, volleying, and 
back-hand strokes. 

“To be a really sound, reliable tennis- 
player thorough efficiency in back-hand 
strokes is absolutely essential, for which 
reason I would advise players to devote 
particular attention to practising their back¬ 
hand strokes. It always seems to me, 
however, that a common fault many enthu¬ 
siasts make is to devote too much time to 
strokes which are really what I think can best 
be termed 1 natural strokes/ The fore-hand 
drive, for example, is a stroke which suggests 
itself at once as being a natural stroke, and, 
this being so, most players 1 take to * it at 
once, because it comes easy to them. On 
the face of things, however, the strokes to 
practise most are those which do not at once 
come easy to a player, and, if only ambitious 
1 knights of the racquet 1 would remember 
this, their game would improve in a sur¬ 
prisingly short lime,” 

Mr. A. F. Wilding. 

Mr. A. F. Wilding, the young ( olonial tennis 
player, who won the championship in iq io, 
is not a believer in the advisability of either 
endeavouring to make use of any particular 
individual stroke in preference to others, or 
of cultivating any individual shots in practice. 

“It always seems to me that the only real 
chance a tennis-player has of attaining first- 
class ability is lo strain every effort to become 
efficient ‘ all round/ ” he says ; “ and for that 
reason 1 think it is a mistake for players to 
fix upon one stroke as likely to prove most 
effective, and then to study that stroke in 
preference to all others* Personally, ever 
since I look up tennis seriously—that is lo 
say, ever since I fleeted to play the game in 
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preference to other pastimes—I have always 
tried to rid my play of a suggestion of 
what I think can best be described as 
4 one-strokism.’ 

“ Of course, from the very nature of the 
game, the fore-hand drive suggests itself as 
being of particular value by reason of the 
fact that it must inevitably be used so often. 
Still, I am not at all sure that its value is so 
enormous as many people profess to believe, 
for there are lots of other strokes which go 
equally far to win games on the tennis-court. 
Thus, I always believe myself that a know¬ 
ledge of how to volley soundly is essential to 
the making of a good tennis-player, while real 
ability at back-hand play should help the 
enthusiast to go far. 

“ The weak point in many tennis-players 
is assuredly their inability to volley accurately. 
But why is this so ? Simply because so few 
players will take the trouble to learn the game 
stroke by stroke. Tennis, in many respects, 
is a game which, so far as the learning of it is 
concerned, is much like billiards. 

“ How does the really proficient billiard- 
player map out his early education ? By 
practising one stroke for weeks and months 


MR. A. F. WILDING SERVING. MR. WILDING’S 
ACCURATE SERVICE IS ONE OF HIS STRONGEST 
POINTS ON THE TENNIS-COURT. 

From a Photo . by " Sport and General " 


MR. A. F. WILDING’S POWERFUL BACK-HAND 
RETURN. 

From a Photo, by " Sport and General " 


at a time until he has thoroughly mastered it, 
and then taking up the study of some other 
stroke and doing likewise. And that, in my 
opinion, is how tennis-players should serve 
their apprenticeship, for it is only by the care¬ 
ful study of many individual strokes that any¬ 
thing like perfection, or something akin to it, 
can be reached at lawn-tennis. I think, 
therefore, that enthusiastic players will im¬ 
prove their game far quicker by practising in 
friendly games than by continually competing 
in tournaments. I quite realize, of course, 
that tournament play is excessively useful in 
that it helps to make a player versatile. 
Still, I do not think that it will really im¬ 
prove a player’s game very much until a 
fairly high standard of proficiency on the 
tennis-court has been reached, for, in their 
anxiety to win a tournament match, players 
will lapse into bad habits, and will fail to 
correct them simply because they have no 
opportunity of doing so. 
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But by continually indulging in friendly 
practice games tennis-players can * run over ' 
a shot time after time until they have tho¬ 
roughly mastered it, without fear of losing a 
game or of boring the spectators. I should like 
to say, too, that it always seems to me that 
the tennis-player should beinthoroughlysound 
physical condition if he or she hopes to excel 
at the game. By 
this I do not mean 
that it is necessary 
to lay down rigid 
rules for special 
training, but 
simply that fib 
ness tells on the 
tennis-court as in 
most other games. 

As far as I person¬ 
al lyam concerned, 

I never smoke, 
and I am also a 
teetotaller, and 
these two facts, 
coupled with the 
regularity with 
which I play 
tennis, serve to 
keep me tho^ 
roughly fit with¬ 
out making it 
necessary for me 
to go in for any 
special system of 
training, 
i( L>o I advise 
the use of any par¬ 
ticular racquet ? 

No, I do not think 
so, though, person - 
ally, I alwavs use 
a racquet weighing 
fourteen and a half ounces. However, any 
good racquet of fourteen to fourteen and a 
half ounces in weight should suit a man, and 
a racquet of thirteen and a half ounces a lady 
player. After all, the knowledge of how to 
handle a racquet is the only factor of real 
importance, for the secret of success at lawn- 
tennis is to * hit Hie ball so that the other 
fellow* can't return it.* Naturally, it is easier 
to do this w'ith a good racquet than a bad one 
^but so far, and so far only, does the question 
of the merit of a racquet enter into the 
problem/' 

Mr, S, H. Smitk. 

" I am not a believer in the one-stroke policy 
VoL MliL-7 


at tennis,” says Mr. S. H, Smith, who, with 
Mr. F, L. Kiselev, can boast of the distinction 
of having been the first player to succeed 
in defeating the Dohertys ; “ but, at the same 
time, if players are anxious to cultivate one 
stroke in preference to others they cannot, 
f think, do better than devote their attention 
lo the fore hand drive, which seems to 

me the most natu¬ 
ral of all strokes. 
In order to prove 
really effective 
the fore - hand 
drive should have 
great force, al¬ 
though I would 
point out that, 
without length, 
pace is of very 
little use, 

i( The tennis- 
player of medium 
ability, however, 
almost invariably 
has a very hazy 
idea of length, 
and pitches most 
of his dri’ves in 
the immediate 
vicinity of the 
service line. This, 
of course, is a 
mistake. He 
should endeavour, 
first of alb to get 
into the habit of 
pitching his re¬ 
turn well down 
to the base line. 
Having acquired 
accuracy in this 
respect, he should 
then turn his attention to cultivating p ce. 
But I would repeat that pace without length 
seldom proves of much value as a match- 
winning factor on the tennis-court. 

11 Still, so far as beginners are concerned, 
I do not consider it advisable for them to 
cultivate any one particular stroke in pre¬ 
ference to others. To become a champion it 
is necessary to practise every stroke con¬ 
scientiously and thoroughly, as I feel sure 
that brilliant tennis-player, Mr. H. L. Doherty, 
and also Mr. F. L. Riseley, must have done. 
In my opinion Doherty was the best single 
player ever seen on the tennis-court, while 
a similar remark applies to Riseley in 
doubles. I have alwavs thought that if 
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MR. S. EH SMITH’S STRONG ANI> ACCURATE E-ORE- 
HAND DRIVE, 
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for a month in 
doubles they would 
have been able to give 
fifteen to the next 
greatest players/ f 

Mr, 

A* W. Gore, 

One of the first 
favourites of the lawn 
is Mr + A. W. Gore, 
who won the Lawn- 
Tennis Champion¬ 
ship of England for 
the first time in 
1901, repeating his 
success in 190S and 
1909. Mr* Gore’s 
grit and keenness and 
his unusually hard 
hitting have gained 
for him a high place 
in the affections of 
lawn - lennis enthu¬ 
siasts. His game, 
loo, has improved 
considerably with 
the years, and 
to - day he is 
assuredly a far 
better player, 
and a more in¬ 
ures ting player 
to watch, than 
when he won 
the champion¬ 
ship ten years 
ago. He has 
streng thened, 
added to, and 
embellished his 
game very much 
during that 
time, though a 
very powerful 
fore-hand drive 
and a sw inging 
volley will al¬ 
ways remain 
the most pro¬ 
minent features 
of his play, 

“ Some people 
tell me that 
I only possess 
one really 
g ood stroke 
— the fore- 



Mk, A. W. GORE FINISHING A KORE-HAN 
DRIVE, 

From (i fAflfopjnnpft. 



MR. A* W, GORE A ROUT TO MAKE A STK 
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hand drive/’ says 
Mr. Gore, modestly ; 
“ and as there is 
no doubt that the 
old maxim that 
s lookers-on see most 
of the game J applies 
very forcibly to lawn- 
tennis, I will not 
make bold enough to 
dispute this rather 
unflattering criticism. 
In any case, I think 
that a powerful fore¬ 
hand drive is a lawn- 
tennis stroke which 
no player can afford 
to overlook, for its 
value as a match- 
winner surely figures 
very high in the list 
of lennis shots which 
really * pay/ and 
4 pay well/ 

“ I am a believer, 
too, in the cultiva¬ 
tion of an accurate 
volley shot, for the 
opportunity to bring 
this into play so 
frequently crops 
up on the lawn- 
tennis court, 
and thus, if a 
player is weak 
in this respect, 
many a promis¬ 
ing chance of 
scoring points 
is completely 
thrown away* 
However, en¬ 
thusiasts of both 
sexes who arc 
reallyanxious to 
train themselves 
by their own 
energies into 
something ap¬ 
proaching the 
* first class f 
should en¬ 
deavour at all 
limes to play 
with opponents 
possessed of 
greater skill 
than their own, 
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much to say that one 
can learn more in five 
minutes from a better 
player than oneself than 
one is likely to pick up in 
five weeks by practising 
with opponents of lesser 
—or even equal—skill.” 

Miss Dora Boothby. 

No lady - player enjoys 
a greater share of public 
popularity than Miss Dora 
Boothby, who won the 
Ladies' Singles Champion¬ 
ship two years ago. Tennis 
enthusiasts of both sexes 
entertain the greatest 
admiration for her wonder¬ 
ful grit and pluck. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say 
that no lady plays an up¬ 
hill game with more good 
cheer, buoyance, and hope¬ 
fulness than Miss Boothby, 
who will never say “ die.” 

And the harder the task 
with which she is faced 
the better is she pleased. 

“ I suppose by the wildest 
the imagination temperament 
classed as a shot on 
the tennis - court,” 
she says, “ and yet 
I cannot help think¬ 
ing that tempera¬ 
ment has more to 
do with the winning 
or losing of a game 
of lawn-tennis than 
any individual 
stroke. In fact, I 
think that the pos¬ 
session of a tempera¬ 
ment which refuses 
to be ruffled even 
in the face of the 
direst adversity is 
an asset of incalcu¬ 
lable value on the 
tennis-court. I will, 
therefore — even at 
the risk of being 
ruled ‘out of order' 

—class temperament 
as 1 a stroke ’ which 
pays better than any 
other at lawn-tennis. 


I am a believer in 
players paying particular 
attention to an accu¬ 
rate service — the over¬ 
head is, I think, the best, 
and of course a really 
sound fore-hand drive is 
a most serviceable shot 
for every player to culti¬ 
vate. At the same time, 
although I am always told 
that the fore - hand drive 
is the best shot I have in 
my repertoire, I never fail 
to regret that volleying 
does not run a dead heat 
with this stroke. To volley 
accurately is so useful. 

“ Again, the half-volley 
is a most efficacious stroke 
in both attack and defence, 
although it is more largely 
used for the latter purpose. 
To half-volley really effec¬ 
tively the player should 
hit the ball immediately 
after it has bounced, with¬ 
in a few inches after strik¬ 
ing the ground, in fact. It 
always seems to me that 
stretch of the secret of really accurate half-volleying lies 
cannot be in the possession of a perfect eye, and thus 

probably the reason 
why so many players 
fail in their half- 
volleying is due to 
the fact that they 
do not watch the 
hall with sufficient 
care. 

“ Still another very 
useful shot is the 
‘ short drop shot,’ 
which needs the most 
patient practice. 
This shot is particu¬ 
larly paying from 
almost any position 
in the court, al¬ 
though 1 think it can 
be used most effec¬ 
tively from the back. 
Advanced players 
should make a point 
of cultivating the 
‘ short drop shot,’ as 
it may often prove 


Miss BOOTHBY, WHO IS A OR EAT 
BELIEVER IN AN ACCURATE SERVICE. 
THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS HER 
STRONG OVERHEAD SERVICE, WHICH 
[S INVARIABLY VERY ACCURATE. 


MISS BOOTHBV’S POWERFUL OVERHEAD ©WGfta&l froflf imme l nse valu ! 
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His Basket of Memories. 

By ROY NORTON. 

Illustrated ty Gilbert Holiday. 


I. 

HERE are those who still re¬ 
member him, Parfait Pot in 
of the marvellous voice, and 
it is to them that an explana¬ 
tion is due, now that time has 
seared the wonder and wound 
of his meteor-like appearance 
and disappearance ; for in the il basket of 
memories ” of each of them dwell fragrant 
recollections like the scent of yesterday’s 
flowers come and gone, but not forgotten. I 
believe I am the only one ever favoured with 
his full confidence—the confidence of a child¬ 
like heart that found speech but halting, and 
stood dumb in a crisis* 

He was a child of the caravans, being a 
French gipsy without pride of lineage, and 
one of a numerous family that trudged behind 
a house on wheels from village to village over 
the undulating roads of France. His father 
was a wholesome person who invariably rode, 
though his entire brood might be compelled 
to get behind and boost the wagon up steep 
hills where the one horse found his strength 
inadequate* Therefore his father viewed his 
defection without placidity on that day w hen, 
at the ripe age of seventeen, Parfait fell in love 
with Jeanne, aged fifteen, of a caravan from 
the North, and promptly married her. 

With Jeanne he began life at the bottom, 
thrifty and willing, and in lime came to the 
ownership of four dogs and a very tiny cara¬ 
van, from which it was merely a step to the 
ownership of a horse and a larger outfit, of 
which they were jointly proud. The horse, 
being their first highly - valued possession, 
was regarded as the greatest horse that ever 
lived, and was therefore called Buonaparte. 
He was the first addition to the family, but 
eight other members were in time added by 
natural laws, and, Buonaparte included, they 
enjoyed a mutual happiness. 

The red house on wheels, with its tiny win¬ 
dow, rack of flower-pots, and caged canary in 
front, two side windows with neat curtains 


drawn back, and clutter of outfit on the roof, 
became a familiar visitor to the villages of 
Touraine, to which Parfait Potin and his 
family regularly wandered and found a 
profitable field. 

It was the custom of Parfait, big and strong, 
to permit Jeanne, through the little window 
in front of the caravan, to drive Buonaparte, 
while he frolicked along the wayside with the 
little Potins; and one w onders whether or not 
the hardness of his own youth had not taught 
him the hearts of his children and made him 
understand that they would for ever remember 
him as he was in their tender, formative years 
—a big boy that played with them and told 
them stories, and sang to lighten the tedium 
of the day’s travel. 

Wherever they might stop in sunny Tou¬ 
raine it was always the same. Parfait’s anvil 
stood beneath the shade of some tree, or, if it 
rained too hard, was shielded by a lcan-to of 
tarpaulin cunningly stretched on ropes and 
an iron frame* He was the only one who did 
not make baskets or trinkets, being dignified 
by the profession of a tinker* 

It was thus I first saw him beneath the 
spreading trees in the plaza of Pont Levey* 
in Loir-et-Cher. I heard the ring of hammer 
on sl-eel, and, looking from my window, dis¬ 
covered his arrival The little forge was 
aglow, and appeared ridiculously small beside 
the powerfully-muscled man who fanned it 
to a blaze. Village children clustered round 
him, and, from lime to time, some old ac¬ 
quaintance hurried up to bid him welcome, 

It was when the villagers, after laying their 
jobs at his feet, had departed that I first heard 
him sing. He had caught up for repair a 
section of an old gate and, with firm tongs, 
thrown it across his anvil—there beneath the 
trees. He struck a blow, and then, as if 
bubbling with joy of his task, threw back his 
splendid head over his corded neck and burst 
faultlessly into the Prologue from “I Pagli- 
acci.' 3 I caught the prophetic words* u A 
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stat and leaned far across the window-ledge, 
that I might lose no vibrance of that glorious 
voice. Heavens ! how he sang! 1 heard 

the song through, timed to the healing of the 
reddened metal, and, unable longer to remain 
aloof, passed out of my temporary home and 
across to his side. 

** Ah, monsieur, you sing ! ” I said, be¬ 
traying,as have others 
more worthy, my en¬ 
thusiasm* 

“ I—I sing? Pouf! 

Yes ! ” he replied, 
smiling* “ I sing bet¬ 
ter than anyone I 
have ever heard* I 
am a great singer ! ” 

And then, leaning 
back and letting out 
a roar at his own 
joke : “ But none 

save those who love 
me know. 1 ' 

It began our ac¬ 
quaintance and it 
lasts till now, though 
broken by that in¬ 
terval in which he 
passed from our sight. 

It took time to 
assure Parfait Potin 
that one was worthy 
of the inner circle of 
friendship. In this I 
was assisted by the 
accident of a copy of 
Le Matin , which he 
was thumbing over 
when I ventured 
across the plaza on 
the following morn¬ 
ing, His grimy finger 
—the deft but stubby 
finger of the tinker— 
was laboriously fol¬ 
lowing line after line 
as he spelled through 
a paragraph while 
leaning on his neg¬ 
lected anvil, 

“ Ah, good morn¬ 
ing, sir,” he said, looking up, relieved, when 
he saw me. “ You can read better than I, 
Tell me, do I comprehend aright ? ” 

He came over to me, and pointed at a 
printed despatch which told of an American 
rivalry for a celebrated baritone. “ Is it pos¬ 
sible that they fight in your country to see 
which shall pay the most for this M. Payotte ? 


“ Yes, it is true,” I answered, justifying 
his reading. 

Ah* me,” he sighed, “ how they w^ould 
fight if they could hear Parfait Potin sing ! ” 
There was something so self-complacent in 
his attitude that I found it difficult to sup¬ 
press my smile. His naive belief that he was 
greater than a grand-opera star of the first 

magnitude was too 
sincere to admit of 
ridicule or sarcasm. 

“ Listen ! ” he said, 
catching the twinkle 
in my eyes. “ If I 
w'ere to sing for them 
they would believe. 
They w ? ould know 
what song is-—what 
it means to us who 
have lived in the 
caravans, have sung 
to the birds w hen the 
metal glowed white 
on the anvil! If I 
should sing ? Bah ! ” 
He threw- back his 
head and roared at 
his own conceit, 

“ You should hear 
me sing when all is 
well. I lift my voice 

like this, and-” 

“Parfait! Par¬ 
fait ! " 

His wife called to 
him sharply from the 
comer of the wagon, 
where, unobserved, 
she had been w eaving 
a basket* 

“ Perhaps the mon¬ 
sieur would think 
better of you as a 
tinker if you stopped 
bragging and mended 
the bath-tub brought 
this morning from 
the house of M. 
l’Abbd” 

He sobered i n- 
stantly, and seized 
from a pile the unwieldy thing of zinc 
and held it aloft, peering for the holes* 
He winked gravely at me as he caught 
up a soldering - iron, and I left him to 
his work ; but his voice was irrepressible, 
for long after T had gone back to my 
quiet room it floated up at intervals, with 
its rowing or 
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plaintive, as the sentiment of the song 
might dictate. 

For two seasons in different villages of 
that fair Touraine over which I, a wanderer, 
wandered, I met the incomparable Parfait 
at more or less frequent intervals—met him 
so often that in time I too was admitted to 
his sacred clique of intimates, and knew the 
clutch of the brawny, smudged hand, without 
mental reservation. Once it was far south 
in the chateau country, and I was amazed, 
much as an astronomical observer would be 
amazed if he discovered a planet out of 
orbit. Parfait was frankly pleased by my 
astonishment. 

“ It is the petite Jeanne, my tnignonne,” 
he said—she was always little and a flower to 
him, though she weighed fourteen stone. 
“We, the big and little Potins, are giving 
her a holiday—a long one, monsieur. We 
go to Bordeaux ! Yes, monsieur, to Bor¬ 
deaux ! Forward, my child ! ” he shouted 
to Buonaparte, who had been patiently 
watching us, and the house on wheels started 
forward. 

The little Jeanne, who weighed nearly two 
hundred pounds, waved a fat hand at me in 
pleasant adieux from the interior, and the 
brood of Potins and a pet dog or two dutifully 
accompanied the big tinker, who started 
gaily onward. 

It was in a shady grove outside Bordeaux 
that Fate came to the Potins. Industrious, 
as was his wont, Parfait had mounted his 
little anvil, and, as was his custom, beguiled 
his work with song from sheer joy of his 
voice and task. A short man with long hair 
and rather careless attire encroached on the 
preserves and made himself friendly with the 
tinker by declaring, with a German accent: 
“ Ach! Gott in Himmel! But you can 
sing! ” 

Parfait paused long enough to spare a fierce 
frown of inquiry at the interloper, and then, 
deciding that the compliment was sincere, 
smilingly agreed. 

“ Sing ? Ah, monsieur, of course I can 
sing ! Better, possibly, than anyone in the 
world. They will tell you so—my friends— 
up there in Touraine. But why not ? I am 
also a great tinker. What have you to 
mend ? ” 

The conceit of his speech must have been 
relieved by his roar of spontaneous laughter ; 
but the little man did not smile, only studied 
him curiously. 

“ That,” he said, “ was the magnificent 
Prologue from ‘ Pagliacci.’ ” 

“ So ? Never knew the name of it before. 


Names do not bother Parfait Potin, mon¬ 
sieur ! ” 

“ But where did you learn it ? ” 

“ From a young man who once passed a 
summer in Blois and used to practise it 
near by my forge. But what of that, mon¬ 
sieur ? Have I no right to sing it ? Do 
not the birds up here in the trees teach one 
another the songs they love ? Why should 
I not sing any song if I like it ? Does mon¬ 
sieur object ? ” 

The small man hesitated, wrung his hands 
timidly, and then took the best possible 
action—walked over and patted the brawny 
shoulder. 

“ You do not understand,” he said. “ Take 
no offence, for I, as much as anyone living, 
love a song and the singer. Won’t you, for 
the love of song, sing it over again ? It or 
such other as pleases you ? ” 

And Parfait, with sudden warmth, melted 
and laughed, and sang as he took up his work. 
Sang almost vaingloriously, happy to find a 
new and appreciative auditor, while the little 
man walked to and fro with his hands behind 
his back, always eager to hear more of the 
tinker’s voice and the ring of the hammer in 
melodious accompaniment. 

“ Listen ! ” he interrupted at last. “ Does 
it pay to be a tinker ? How much dost thou 
make, brother ? ” 

The use of the familiar “ thou ” and 
“ brother ” won the heart of Parfait Potin, 
and the question was not regarded as an 
impertinence. 

“ I am a great tinker,” he replied, proud of 
his deftness of craft. “ I make much money. 
Sometimes as high as ten francs a day. But 
there are days when I work hard for—say— 
four francs.” 

“ Suppose,” ventured the little man, quite 
eagerly—“ suppose I pay Parfait Potin fifty 
francs a day to sing for me—to sing where 
and when I want him to—to let me tell him 
what to sing. Would he sing for me ? ” 

Parfait looked at him fearfully, believing 
that his new acquaintance was a trifle mad. 

“ Ah, monsieur,” he said, softening his big, 
mellow voice to a fatherly, sympathetic solici¬ 
tude, “ it has been such a warm day ! I fear 
you are tired. Perhaps you need rest. The 
sun has been so hot! Shall I help you to your 
home ? Come, let us go to your house, and 
you must come and see me again. Some time 
when it is not so warm.” 

It was the stranger’s turn to laugh, which 
he did quite merrily. 

“ You believe me crazy, is it not ? Ah, 
you do not understand. I say I am not 
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foolish in the head. 1 will pay. Will you 
come with me ? I to pay the expenses—all, 
every thing, and fifty francs a day ? ” 

Parfait began to believe him in earnest 
and yet wavered. From the inside of the 
red house came Jeannethe decisive head of 
the family, 

“ Certainly, if monsieur pays in advance, 
and if it is not for too long a time,” This 


return to me. It is a wonderful fortune— 
too good, 1 fear, to be true. Fifty francs a 
day ? Pouf! Until he shows his money I 
shall believe it impossible,” 


l * ACH ! GOTT IN HIMM&L! HVT YOU CAN SING!” 


latter as a cautious afterthought. And then, 
in rapid French argot, she expostulated with 
Parfait. 

What if he is sunstruck ? God knows 
the Germans are all queer. Did they not, at 
Alsace—but that is no matter ! If he is fool 
enough to pay you such an immense sum of 
monev, go you with him and I will run the 
caravan until he tires of your bellow and you 


The strange lover of song, as if compre¬ 
hending that the fate of his bargain rested 
on the delivery of money, was fumbling ner¬ 
vously with a fat pocket-book, and now thrust 
into the hands of Jeanne a bank-note, Mark 
you the perception of the man ! He gave it 
to the woman ! 

“H is agTfifd|-] a] ,Ijj m dedared. “It is 
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where I wish, and to get fifty francs each day 
and expenses, whether you sing or not.” 

The shabby German said no more, but 
hurried away, turning only to say, “ To-night 
I shall come again.” 

Jeanne and Parfait, after watching him out 
of sight, looked at each other, and then, as if 
remembering something, she opened her 
pudgy and not over-clean fist and unfolded 
the crumpled note. Both started with sur¬ 
prise and gasped, and held it up, and fingered 
it, as if doubting their senses. It was for five 
hundred francs! 

“ It can’t be good ! ” she declared, being 
the first to recover speech. 

It required an Eve to bite the first apple, 
and a Jeanne to put their first five-hundred- 
franc bank-note to the test. Parfait would 
never have had the temerity. She went 
direct to the nearest bank, trembling, as Eve 
probably trembled when she took her des¬ 
perate plunge, and nervously thrust the note 
through the wicket and asked for change. 
She was surprised at the immaculate non¬ 
chalance of the man behind, who merely 
glanced at it and in return gave her shining 
twenty-franc gold pieces—coins which she 
could appreciate. She clutched them in her 
stubby fingers and tied them in the comer of 
her handkerchief and hurried away from the 
house of Mammon. 

II. • 

It was the beginning of great and sometimes 
terrifying adventures for Parfait when Herr 
Gottfried took him from Bordeaux for his 
first ride in the railway train. Paris was not 
all that the tinker had believed it. It was 
stuffy, and there were times when he had a 
childish inclination to run away and sleep 
beneath the trees in the Champs Elysecs. 
The new clothes to which he slowly became 
accustomed were stiff when compared with 
the freedom of a half-bared torso, the tinker’s 
voluminous corduroy trousers, and the free- 
swinging leather apron. 

The Herr Professor Gottfried was a con¬ 
stant mystery to the tinker, who found him 
a task-master. Now he sang hour after hour, 
under an instructor who revelled in his voice 
but made him sing, “ Ah-eh-i-ooh, ah-ee-i- 
ooh ! ” till his ears and throat rebelled at the 
nonsensical reiteration. But there were more 
pleasant periods in which he learned to pour 
his heart into the other songs of the man 
of the loved Prologue, and mastered other 
meisures from the “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
which he was told he must also sing. 

On that day when they climbed the gang¬ 


plank of a huge steamship v*d Parfait obedi¬ 
ently, but with whipped mien, followed the 
sputtering Gottfried, he almost rebelled ; but 
the Herr Gottfried had shown him a cheque 
for such a munificent sum to be sent to 
Jeanne at Blois that he shut his teeth doggedly 
and recalled her last letter, in which she told 
him that, so long as the German paid, there 
must be no faltering. He, the tinker, must 
do as bid and sing like a nightingale in a 
poplar grove at midnight, or crow like chanti¬ 
cleer at dawn, did the man who paid com¬ 
mand ! Sing and see that the money was 
sent, for already they were richer than 
Edouard Poirier, who owned the finest cara¬ 
van that ever trundled over France. 

The bewildering voyage had no sooner 
become a fact than the more bewildering 
maze of stone and steel, pile on pile, caught 
him cowering by the steamer’s rail as she 
moved up the channel past the famous statue 
of which he had been told. 

They kept him too busy for remembrance 
to hold him for long periods. They took him 
to a wonderful building, and there he found 
others who spoke his tongue and smiled when 
he assured them that he was the greatest 
singer that had ever lived. They did not 
believe it until it came to the rehearsals, and 
that resonant voice went out with unmeasur¬ 
able power, and then—grudgingly agreed. 
He enjoyed those rehearsals in the somnolent 
opera-house ; they were so much like playing 
games with the children when the day’s work 
was done. The dress amused him, for the 
garb was finer than he had ever hoped to 
wear. He wished that Jeanne, the children, 
and Buonaparte could see him in all that 
bravery which appealed to his exaggerated 
sense of the gorgeous. 

He could never forget the day he halted in 
front of the opera-house and saw his name in 
big red letters. He could not read the 
English announcement loudly declaring him 
to be the greatest baritone the world had ever 
known, and heralding his first appearance. 
He tried to get a bootblack to explain, but the 
boy said, “ G’wan ! Yer nutty ! ” or some¬ 
thing that sounded equally incomprehensible, 
and he was afraid to display his ignorance to 
any of his fellow-members of the cast, who 
appeared so superior that Parfait was for ever 
fighting an inclination to bob his head and 
salute. 

The eventful night came, and the impre¬ 
sario, to fortify him, sat in his dressing-room 
and watched them make him up. The roar 
of humanity was outside, screened off by the 
curtajn; but ^intly, deliriously tender 
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came the notes of the marvellous orchestra 
in the overture. He had not appreciated all 
the terrors of his ordeal until they thrust him 
through the opening in the curtain and the 
flood of light from the front was on him. It 
was overwhelming. He stood, mute and 


terrorizing blur, until at his elbow, behind the 
curtain, came the voice of the little impresario. 

u Parfait ! Parfait Potin ! Sing as you 
sang at the forge ! Remember the forge ! 
Be the tinker of Tours ! 

He shut his eyes and raised his arm. Down 



trembling, while the prompter in the tiny 
hood at his feet thought he had forgotten 
his lines. 

“ Courage ! ” he whispered, reassuringly \ 
and then, in rapid French, repeated the first 
we 11- re mem be red but nearly-forgotten lines of 
the Prologue. 

Parfait stood dumb, everything a wild, 
Vut *iu. —a 


it came, in time and with methodic regularity. 
The scene in front was shut out. He was 
there again in the wayside village of France, 
beneath the sheltering friendly trees that 
shielded him from sun and rain. The house 
on wheels was comfortably near, and the 
children wove jbaskets in the shade. The 

::W# n fii^j do his best 10 
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mend the broken gate. The orchestra accom¬ 
paniment was lost, and from the “ basket of 
memories ” came the “ dang, clang, clang ! ” 
of the hammer to which he timed himself and 
sang. 

In splendour ineffable and fiercely yearning 
the great voice boomed out, while the arm, 
masked and 
brawny ? beat 

the time. 

“ Ring up the 
curtain ! ” he 
sang, and stood 
stock-still until 
they dragged 
him back, won¬ 
dering what all 
that turmoil of 
noise was about. 

For an instant 
he was panic- 
stricken* P e r- 
haps the build¬ 
ing was on fire ! 

Perhaps some 
accident h a d 
happened out 
there in front ! 

What else could 
cause that out¬ 
burst ? In that 
terrific diapason 
of sound he 
could not catch 
the themes the 
pulsating, vital 
truth that he 
was being given 
an ovation and 
that he had, in 
reality, become 
the greatest 
baritone. 

He could not 
respond to the 
encore, but 
stood bewildered 
and wooden be¬ 
side Herr Gott¬ 
fried when, time 
and again, the 
little man pulled 
him, unresisting, to the front and smiled and 
bowed and bowed and smiled again. 

Thus was his first appearance* In lime he 
became accustomed to the noise and the light* 
But as his fame grew his self-appreciation 
decreased* until as he passed along the street 
he shivered when knowing men and women 


recognized, and whispered } and pointed at 
him. Life was no longer a jest. The 
*' basket of memories if was crowding on him 
to the forgetfulness of all else save his task. 

The edge of two months had worn off 
before he received a letter from the impresario 
of a rival opera-house which he could not 

read* He took 
it to the pro¬ 
tecting German 
with the dis¬ 
hevelled clothes, 
and begged him 
to t r a n si ate, 
fearful lest he 
had done some- 
thing wrong* 
The Herr Gott¬ 
fried read it 
and frowned, 
frowned malign- 
antly 3 and used 
strong language 
in his own 
tongue before 
lapsing into 
French. 

“They say 
they understand 
you have no 
contract w i t h 
me, and offer 
you l w e n t y 
thousand francs 
a night each 
night you sing.* 
What do you 
think of that ? ” 
Party it was 

deep in thought, 
with his head 
bent forward on 
both hands and 
staring at the 
floor. 

11 Think of it, 
monsicur? I 
think nothing. 
There is not that 
much money, It 
wouldn't last 
long. Justafew r 
nights and all the money in the world would 
be mine ; but do you suppose Jeanne would 
advise me to take it until the heat of the sun 
lefiM. WhatVhis-name ! s head ? 

The dominance of Jeanne was still directing 
him, and he had unwittingly made a most 
adroit answers fMlt Gottfried stared at him 
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in astonishment for a moment, thinking to 
himself that in the seemingly simple brain of 
the tinker of Tours had come a wisdom of 
his worth. He plunged headlong to rectify 
any chance of error. 

“ There is that much money,” he declared, 
“ and from now on I will pay it to you.” 

Parfait couldn’t understand, but wanted to 
assure his friend of his gratitude. 

“ I wouldn’t think of singing for anyone 
but you, mon bon ami,” thinking of all the 
money he had received from this one man 
and not at all of the new offer, because the 
sum was too large and ridiculous to master. 
Herr Gottfried, still alarmed lest the dis¬ 
tinguished baritone should escape him, rushed 
away to get his lawyer to draw up an ironclad 
contract, leaving Parfait Potin wrapped in 
the memory of home and a speculation as to 
where the caravan with Jeanne, the children, 
and Buonaparte were at that exact moment. 

After all, Herr Gottfried was liberal and a 
man of his word. Religiously—nay, grudg¬ 
ingly would perhaps be best—he mailed, 
each time Parfait sang, that tiny fortune to 
Jeanne at the addresses which she gave. And 
little did Parfait reck the sum. To him there 
was a jumble of figures which were of no con¬ 
sequence, his basic calculation being made on 
the fifty francs a day. When it came his 
turn he sang—sang gloriously ! But all the 
critics commented on the fact that the 
“ greatest baritone ” had one unfailing 
mannerism. Invariably, in strongest flights 
of song, he beat time with his arm and closed 
hand. They never knew that always, when 
he forgot himself, the eyes were blind to all 
in front and saw but the old scenes, and that 
in imagination Parfait Potin was striking the 
fiery metal or bearing down the handle of the 
forge. 

In the dingy caft in the French quarter 
that he frequented at night his auditors, 
kindred spirits all, heard Parfait Potin at his 
best. It was there that he could close his 
eyes and sing the songs of the caravan until 
the rafters resounded with tense sound and 
the echoes of memory and soul reverberated 
in the hearts of those other exiles, who paid 
not, yet understood. 

And so, modest and shrinking in private 
life, he passed the days of that glittering 
nightmare. 

It was almost at the close of the season 
when it reached the end. His old and famous 
favourite, the dual bill of “ I Pagliacci ” and 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana,” for which prince and 
pauper scrambled for seats, was to be given, 
and the call-boy came running to his superior, 


who hurried to another superior, and thence 
the word was passed on up the line to Herr 
Gottfried himself that Parfait Potin, the 
tinker of Tours, was missing. From the 
highest to the lowest they fumed and fretted, 
and at last, as the only recourse, sent on his 
understudy. 

It was the next day when Herr Gottfried 
received the note that, I am convinced, so 
nearly broke his comprehending heart. It 
read:— 

“ Most Respected Monsieur, —To-day I 
walked over to the province of Brooklyn 
across the big bridge, and some men were 
mending a strand. They were good tinkers, 
but not so quick as Pc. : t Potin. Truly, 
monsieur, I am a very good tinker, perhaps 
the best that ever lived. I watched, and it 
set me to thinking, for I had a great hunger 
of thought, and it seemed to me we Potins 
are like the bridge, all the strands must be 
together and hold together ; or if one breaks 
the whole bridge goes very bad. At the boule¬ 
vard Eastern and the Avenue Nostrand, when 
the hunger was worst, sweet smoke filled the 
air, and voices of laughing children and 
barking of dogs and the whinny of horses, 
and then something more. A tinker such as 
I, hammering his iron ! I wanted to talk to 
them, but I looked too fine in the clothes you 
•bought me, and they spoke not, and I was a 
very lonesome man. Everything around the 
forge made me think of my Touraine. You 
may laugh at me, monsieur, but lately when 
I sleep at night I see its friendly trees, and 
they whisper things and beckon, and the 
nightingale is sad for the tinker who used 
to whistle back an answer to his song. I 
cannot sing any more, monsieur, that song 
in ‘ Pagliacci ’ about the basket of memories. 
It hurts too much, for my basket of memories 
is too full. So I am going back to my own, 
to the caravan, the fields, the forests, and the 
forge, to which I, the tinker, was born. A 
steamer sails to-day for France, on which 
goes the one who bids you adieu ! 

“ Parfait Potin.” 

That was all! He was gone ! The world 
of lights and shine had lost him as if he had 
never been. The voice that had swung and 
swayed and torn the emotions of thousands 
was lost for ever, for his step was irrevocable. 

One evening, not long since, I came down 
the long strip of road from Bourre, where 
they grow the mushrooms, and, weary and 
longing, held my wheel straight to the heart 
of Pont Levoy. There is a fine, old plaza 
there, sheltered by stately trees, and dim 
shadows and ancient walls and the mysterious 
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M PARKA IT, RICHER THAN ALL HIS TRIBE, HAD COME TO II IS OWN AGAIN*” 


softness of things which do not change* A 
caravan had bivouacked in a shady nook, 
the most wonderful vehicle I had ever seen 
outside a circus parade* It was bedight 
with gilt and fitted regardless of expense. A 
decrepit but contented horse hovered around, 
gathering the last mouthfuls of his day's 
repastwhile a huge Norman, worthy of a 
horse-show's adulation slept^ fat and full. 


beside a tree. And suddenly, as I paused, 
there came the spread of a splendid voice in 
song, and then I knew’ i Parfait Pol in, 
richer than all his tribe, lost to the vast, 
swarming cities of glitter and wealth, had 
come to his own again, The basket of 
memories had called him home from across 
the conquered seas, and in that calling and 
its response he had found content, 
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[The illustrations which appear in the following article are reproduced from 
“ Fliegende Blatter," by special permission of the Proprietors, who, for the benefit 
of the readers of " The Strand Magazine," have relaxed their strict rule of never 
allowing their illustrations to appear in any other publication.] 


HE humour of nations differs 
just as does the humour of 
periods, and it is not always 
either easy or fair to judge 
its products from a foreign 
standpoint or from one far 
removed in point of time. 
The jokes which kept the ancient Greeks and 
Romans laughing for centuries seem childish 
and worse to us—tragically dismal more often 
than not. And we may come much nearer 
to our own times—so near, in fact, as fifty 
years ago—and fail to detect the full flavour 
of the fun of our own grandfathers. Some 
of the famed humorous books of the middle 
nineteenth century awake no more than 
hollow smiles—interspersed with yawns—on 
any rare modem occasion when a reader 
feels tempted to dive into their pages once 
more. And yet neither the ancient Greeks 
nor our own grandfathers were imbeciles, as 
many other works of their brains remain to 
testify; wherefore we must conclude that 
there is something elusive, something evanes¬ 
cent, in the nature of humour, which is lost 
by effluxion of time—and by travel. There 
is often the same trouble with cigars. 

In the matter of nationality it is not always 
a mere question of difficulty in translation ; 
a perfectly translatable joke may fail to 
“ carry ” with foreigners, so that it is all 
a possibility that Carlyle’s German baron, 
jumping on tables by way of learning to be 
lively, was less a clown than he seems, and 
that Voltaire may have been mistaken when 
he wished the Germans more wit and fewer 
consonants. 

But all this is a matter of written and 
spoken humour merely. In pictures we have 
a universal language, and in so far as the 
humour is purely pictorial, no frontier txnmds 


or obscurts it. Still, a joke which is all in 
the picture is a rarity, and many a quite 
humorously-drawn picture depends largely 
on the legend accompanying it. In our 
brief peep into some recent volumes of the 
national German comic ' paper, Fliegende 
Blatter, we shall have the opportunity of 
judging of half-a-dozen pictorial jokes, of 
which some are independent of text and 
others are not. 

It may be well to remind our readers that 
Fliegende Blatter occupies much the same 
position in Germany as does Punch in Great 
Britain. Punch is now just seventy years 
of age, and Fliegende Blatter is only three 
years younger. In its early days the German 
publication dealt with politics at least as 
freely as Punch does now, but for many 
years back this element has been rigidly 
banned. In one respect Fliegende Blatter 
must be very nearly unique, if not quite so, 
among weekly publications of to-day ; for it 
continues still to publish wood-cut illus¬ 
trations, and very admirably-executed wood- 
cuts they are. This, in a day when wood¬ 
engraving is near to being a lost art, is in 
itself a remarkable claim to distinction and 
notice. No doubt the survival is due to a 
sense of pride on the part of the proprietors, 
who are the sons of the original founders of 
the paper, Braun and Schneider, who were 
artists and wood-engravers, and who started 
Fliegende Blatter sixty-seven years ago with 
the idea of making it the vehicle for the very 
best specimens they could produce of the 
then universal and flourishing art. Every¬ 
body who remembers the extraordinarily rapid 
downfall of wood-engraving on the intro¬ 
duction of photographic process-work, and 
who regrets the disappearance of a very 
characteristic ana distinguished art, will 
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honour Messrs. Braun and Schneider, juniors, 
fur so faithfully keeping the flag flying in 
these late days, at an expense which there is 
every temptation to evade, 

Much more might be written of Fliegende 
Blatter and its history (Flying Leaves , by the 
way, is the title in English) and of the famous 
artists who have contributed to its pages in 
the past; but space is short/and it is time 
to turn to our selection of pictures from last 
year's volumes. First comes a drawing that 
needs no legend—a drawing taken from the 


their ears* they roll and gasp, except one 
enthusiast of unnatural determination 3 who 
folds his arms, knits his brows, sets his teeth, 
and braves the din to the lash At the end of 
the rows, too, stands a stout uniformed seller 
of programmes and letter of opera-glasses, 
complacently calm and unmoved. It is easy 
to see, however, that long experience has made 
him stone-deaf* In the fore part of the 
orchestra is a row of drums of every sort, 
beaten with the wildest fury* Fiddlers by 
the dozen compete with pairs and triplets of 



A MODERN OPERA" 


second January number. “ A Modern 
Opera ” is the title, and the picture is full 
of quaint character and incident. Plainly 
the satire is directed against those later 
composers w p ho out-Wagner Wagner, and here 
the enormous orchestra, the uproarious din, 
and the alarming effect on the audience are 
brought to the comic extreme. The orchestra 
almost crowds the audience off the floor, 
with the exception of a hapless double row, 
who, imprisoned between orchestra and 
stage, fall hopeless and helpless victims to 
the full fury of the storm. Here we observe 
one victim carried out in a state of collapse 
by dulv-appointcd Red Cross attendants* 
while others remain to w rithe in agony and 
to fall in their turn. They clap their hands to 


enormous brazen instruments, and a double 
set of cymbals clashes in unison. In the 
centre at the front—after the Continental 
fashion—we see the prompter* fortunately 
shielded from the direct blast of sound by 
his box, and sending his hints to the stage 
performers through a speaking-trumpet* We 
look on the picture, in fact, from the stage, 
and so are able to judge of the full effect of 
the music. People clasp their heads in 
hopeless agony, or hang over the fronts of 
boxes exhausted. A hapless wife flings her 
arms round her maddened husband, and 
restrains him with difficulty from a three- 
storey leap into the midst of the orchestra ; 
a devoted husband opposite attempts to 
revive his uncoriycious Wife with a smelling* 
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things through an car- 
trumpet ! The whole design 
is full of spirit and inven¬ 
tion, and it is unfortunate 
that the necessary reduc¬ 
tion of the reproduction 
makes it somewhat less dis¬ 
tinct* 

A, Roeseler is a most 
powerful draughtsman 
whose work has been 
familiar in Fliegende Blatter 
for long past* We have 
here an " Idyll/' apropos of 
last year’s comet* In a 
dressing-gown and a night¬ 
cap an amateur astronomer 
has mounted his roof and 
makes the most of the 
genial warmth of his 
chimney by sitting on it to 
view the comet through a 
toy telescope* Through 
a trap-door comes a small 
boy whose task it is to keep 
up a constant supply of 
beer for the sustenance of 
the philosopher. Three 
empty pots already em¬ 
bellish the tiles by the foot 
of the chimney-pot which 
is the throne of science 
for the time being, one not 
yet wholly empty is gripped 


bottle; everywhere 
people stuff fingers 
and fists unto their 
ears, and the very 
stone caryatides 
supporting the 
architrave at the 
end wriggle in their 
torture and clap 
hands to ears. In 
a box to our left 
a young officer 
under cover of the 
uproar passes a 
note to a young 
lady in the box 
adjoining ; and in 
the row above the 
sole smiling face 
in the whole house 
is seen to be that 
of a deaf old lady 
who is trying to 
catch the drift of 



SARCASTIC 

Amateur Molonit r " me, but con you direct me to Groi Birkendtiff ^ 

Sloodenlipp: "ToGroi Birkcrdorf } Ceitiul^ m TfttljwflM ^ HnWfli l ^e other w»ll t if you 


doti'l mind ihe eipeqte." 
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CONQUEST! 

” Hullo, Miller I What are 1 you doina in the ditch ? 

Oh — the conquf&t of the air, you know-]ual the cotiqueit of the Act I 



in the pundit’s hand, and reinforcements, in 
the shape of another, quite full, ascend 
through the trap-way; while on another 
roof-ridge two vagrant cats watch the pursuit 
of knowledge with doubtful stare. This, like 
the first of our illustrations, carries its mean¬ 


ing and fanciful oddity on its face, with no 
aid from letterpress. 

The next picture is also from the hand of 
Roeseler, hut, striking as it is, it derives some 
aid from the text that goes with it. Let us 
imagine, if we can, the previous adventures 

of the very ama¬ 
teur motorist who 
finds his sudden 
passage through a 
cottage wall so 
little of a novelty 
that he calmly 
asks his way of 
the inmates ! 

Stories of actors 
and stories of bor¬ 
rowers, and even 
stories of actors 
who were bor¬ 
rowers, are no 
novelties either in 
Germany or in this 
country. But a 
story of an actors 
borrower with a 
better sense of 
opportunity than 
Bonvivant, hero 
of the adventure 
here pictured, 
would be hard to 
find or to invent. 

IGATJ 


AN OPPORTUNIST. 

Aclor: M Wonderful chip, Banvivarit 1 ^ Nevej knew inch a bofiawcrt 1 thoueli! i d dxJaed 
icndiy* but he willed till we wcie both Lyina * dead * ini the last act, and then ia 
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There is nothing like seizing the opportunity 
as soon as it presents itself. One is distantly 
reminded trf the pallid, long-haired youth who 
found himself (and his opportunity) in a 
crowded tube-lift which stuck half-way* 

4 "Are we really stuck 
tight ? ” he asked the 
attendant, anxiously, 

“ Yes, sir—till the 
workmen put things 
right.” 

* c Can anybody get 
out now ? ,T 

“Certainly not, sir.” 

Thanks ! Ladies 
and gentlemen, I will 
now recite i Christmas 
Day in the Work¬ 
house 1 * ” 

There has been so 
much tragedy among 
the intrepid few w r ho 
have given themselves 
to aviation of late 
years that a little 
comedy, or even farce, 
is doubly welcome—is 
imperatively needed, 
in fact, to keep the 
balance fair. Fliegende 
Blatter is ready w'ith 
it. and there is a 
pleasant irony in the 
innocent reply of the 
gentleman in the ditch 
who explains that he 
is merely engaged in 
the conquest of the air. 

However, one should 
remember that it is but 
a very few years ago 
that all the comic 
papers had the motor¬ 
ist equally at their 
mercy, and the motor 
breakdown bade fair 
for a season to rival 
the mother-in-law as a joke for perma¬ 
nent stock. Probably by the lime that 
Fltegende Blatter triumphantly completes its 
hundredth year such drawings as this will be 
collected as curiosities by a generation of 


flyers who fall even less rarely than a 
motorist falls now. 

\V. Stockmann is an artist whose work has 
delighted readers of Fltegende Blatter for 
many years. Here he gives us a group of 
midnight ro y s t er e r s 

who have brought an 
outraged householder 
out of bed in a state of 
furious agitation to 
listen to a polite re¬ 
quest for permission to 
smell the lilac grow ing 
over his wall. Some of 
us will remember an 
English parallel; the 
story which tells of a 
pawnbroker who pro¬ 
tests angrily when 
similarly brought to 
his window by a re¬ 
quest to know the 
time, “ But you’ve 
got my watch, old 
feller 1 ” explains the 
hilarious visitor 
Still another such 
anecdote comes to the 
recollection, one which 
is now so old as to 
have again become 
new. Again the scene 
is a quiet street in the 
dead of night, and 
again a cheerful home- 
goer rings and knocks 
furiously at a door till 
a sleepy and alarmed 
head emerges from an 
upper window with are- 
quest for explanations. 

“Ah, good evening 
—morning, I mean— 
my dear sir, I think 
you advertised in this 
morning’s — yesterday 
morning's —Times for 
a companion to share your Continental 
tour ? " 

“ Yes ; but what- 

u All right, all right ! I just looked round 
to say I couldn’t come, that’s all ! ” 



TRUE POLITENESS. 

" Wkit on earth it the matter down ihere 
"Ah, flood morning! WeVc gutt knofkrd ydii up to &ak if 
you will kindly allow ui !□ imell your delightful lilac !** 


Original from 
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By a Method Strange and New.' 

By MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 

Illustrated hy W. H. Margetson. 


T was with something ap¬ 
proaching haste—more, with 
an inward excitement for 
which she was at a loss to 
account—that Rosalind re¬ 
turned to her new lodgings 
upon the afternoon of the most 
fatiguing day that she ever remembered to 
have spent. 

The November twilight was over all. The 
small street without lay dun and colourless 
in the dusk. Her sitting-room was on the 
first floor of the ancient, timbered house 
which leaned forward from the row of neat, 
modern stone dwellings in the humbler quarter 
of the old Devon port. 

It was, however, the furniture of the sitting- 
room which had made the young secretary 
feel that, at any price, she must lodge in 
No. 7, Harbour Row. 

The landlady was uncommunicative, and 
had not agreeable manners. The new lodger 
had not ventured upon many inquiries. She 
had gazed in mute wonder upon the gate¬ 
legged table, the genuine oak bureau, the 
carven chest, the quaint chairs, and the 
shelves which went like a dado round the 
room, some of which were filled with books, 
of a kind and in quantities almost enough to 
warrant its being called a library. 

When first she saw the rooms she had stood 
amazed, as one who, opening an ordinary 
oyster, should find a pearl within. Editions 
of Borrow, Meredith, Fitzgerald, Jane Austen, 
and Arthur Machen smiled at her from their 
niches; poets, philosophers, classics jostled 
the ultra-moderns in that remarkably un¬ 
expected collection. 

“ If I take these rooms, might I use the 
books ? ” she had asked, the hunger of the 
book-lover throbbing in her heart. 

To which the landlady, Mrs. Moon, had 
made this rejoinder: “ I’m sure I sha’n’t 
hinder yer.” 

Upon the mantelpiece some vandal hand, 
probably that of Mrs. Moon, had arranged a 
stuffed kingfisher, two shell boxes, and two 
photographs of young women. 

Rosalind’s first act on taking possession 


had been to move these atrocities out of 
sight. She substituted one or two of her own 
possessions. 

At ten o’clock that morning she had duly 
betaken herself up the narrow, tortuous alleys 
of the old town of Penmawther to the 
romantic house and grounds of the cele¬ 
brated novelist, Mrs. Cantrell Cumock, who 
had engaged her as secretary. 

Rosalind was practically alone in the world, 
except for one or two distant relatives, who 
hardly counted. She had enough money to 
keep her from want, but felt the need of work 
to fill her detached existence. 

She did not expect an easy post, for she 
had heard of her new employer’s neurotic 
temperament. Her first day was dispiriting. 
Nothing that she did seemed to please. She 
persevered, however, fulfilling as best she 
could the demands of a querulous egotist; 
and as she was leaving was astonished by the 
words with which she was dismissed. 

“ Well,” said the spoiled celebrity, “ at 
least you are well-bred, and you have your 
head screwed on all right. I think you may 
be able to settle into my ways before long.” 

This was encouraging ; and Rosalind found 
her journey back the shorter for the stimulus 
the words afforded. She almost ran home to 
her books and her fascinating abode. 

The fire burned clear, the kettle sang on 
the hob. How inviting was that queer chair 
with its high back and sides—its two corners 
framed to support the head of the reader! 
Mrs. Moon had put her little loaf, her butter, 
and her cream upon the table. She had but 
to make tea, draw in her chair, select a book 
out of all that wealth spread before her—and 
what an evening of rest and ease after the 
fret and strain of her difficult day’s work ! 

She sipped her tea in a content that tended 
to drowsiness. As she so sat, thinking of 
nothing, in indolent well-being, she heard a 
latch-key thrust into the lock of the street- 
door below. In the silence she clearly dis¬ 
tinguished each sound made by the person 
who entered—the stamp of feet upon the 
mat, the smart closing of the door, and steps 
upon the fpm oak stair, which was one of the 
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surprises of the house, being unusually wide. 
The new-comer gained the stair-head and 
walked smartly along the passage towards her 
room. A hand was laid upon the latch, on 
which she started broad awake. The handle 
was heard to turn and the door to open. She 
sat staring towards it in a stupefaction which 
was not unmixed with horror ; for though she 
heard it open , the door remained manifestly 
Hosed. 

She could not escape from the conclusion 
that someone had entered. There was a 
pause, exactly as though the new-comer, on 
catching sight of her, had stood still. Then 
the steps actually crossed the room to the 
fireplace. 

Rosalind leaned forward, her ears preter¬ 


naturally on the alert. She held her breath 
and felt sure that she could hear the audible 
respiration of a person who has just run 
upstairs. Her fine eighteenth-century clock, 
in mahogany case with brass inlay, was 
ticking upon the mantelshelf. Against the 
wall behind it was propped a photograph of 
Watts's ** Love and Death/ 1 Miniatures of 
her grandparents stood on either side. They 
were by the hand of a master. 

Had she trusted to the witness of her ears, 
not her eyes, she could have sworn that 
somebody had come into the room, and was 
now examining the ornaments over the fire¬ 
place. There may have been a draught, 
which had travelled slowly upstairs from the 
opening door below; anyhow, the photo- 
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graph swayed and fell forwards, much as 
though a hand had brushed it. 

There was a tap at the door. Mrs. Moon 
stood there, with that curious expression in 
her eyes that seemed like a lurking watchful¬ 
ness. 

“ Shall I clear the tea, miss ? ” she asked. 

Rosalind recovered herself with an effort. 
Had she been asleep ? She looked round; 
the presence was no longer felt. 

“ Yes, please clear; I have quite done.” 

There was a moment’s silence while Mrs. 
Moon collected the things upon a tray. 

“ By the way,” said Rosalind, “ I heard 
somebody come in with a latch-key just now. 
I should rather like a latch-key myself.” 

“ I’ll ask Moon about it, miss.” 

“ Have you another lodger besides me ? ” 

“ No, miss. That was Moon come in jus 1 ; 
now.” 

There was a pause. The woman was 
sending furtive glances at the girl as she folded 
the cloth. Presently she said: “ You 

mustn’t let the creaking of the boards annoy 
you, miss.” 

“ The creaking of the boards ? ” 

“ Yes, miss. Moon and me, we occupies 
the room behind this, and it seems as if there 
was a kind of a viberration of the floor. When 
he opens that door and steps over that floor, 
it do sound uncommon like as if somebody 
was doing that same in this front room.” 

She observed the look of relief steal over 
Rosalind’s expressive face. 

“ How curious ! ” breathed the young 
lodger. “ It was just as if he came into this 
room.” 

“ Quite so, miss. I thought I would just 
tell you how it was.” 

She completed her ministrations, closed the 
door, and vanished. The evening passed in 
a delightful peace. Rosalind, who had 
literary ambitions of her own, meditated a 
course of reading, with a view to the acquisi¬ 
tion of style. She outlined her authors, of 
many different types, and determined to 
begin with a complete course of Stevenson. 

When she hurried to her work next morning 
she had made up her mind that, whatever the 
hardships of her position should prove to be, 
she would stick to her work, in order to 
remain in so inspiring an entourage. 

Had she but known it, her employer on her 
side was equally anxious to keep her. Before 
she Ijad tried her new secretary for a week 
she knew that she had found a treasure. Her 
manner grew kinder, and Rosalind began to 
feel secure. 

One afternoon she had a curious intimation 


that some person used her room when she was 
out. Walking in as usual, she found a chair 
drawn up to the table, a book lying open, 
and beside it a sheet of paper and a pencil. 
She yvent near, with a feeling of surprise. 
The book was a volume of Browning. It 
lay open at the poem called “ Mesmerism.” 
One or two of the stanzas of the poem had 
been very faintly pencil-marked down the 
side, as if to draw attention to them. 

All I believed is true! 

I am able yet 
All I want to get 
By a method as strange as new: 

Dare I trust the same to you ? 

If, at night, when doors are shut 
And the wood-worm picks 
And the death-watch ticks . . . 

And the socket floats and flares, 

And the house-beams groan, 

And a foot unknown 
Is surmised on the garret stairs, 

And the locks slip, unawares ... 

A subtle terror invaded the girl’s very soul. 
She stood in the dusk of a wild winter gloam¬ 
ing, with the shrieking wind making the tim¬ 
bers of the old house creak about her. Except 
for Mrs. Moon, coming to remove the tea- 
things, she should not see a human soul until 
the next morning. And here upon her table 
lay what read like an unearthly message. 

With an impulse of anger, she crossed to 
the bell and rang it pretty sharply. 

It was some two or three minutes before 
the landlady appeared in response ; minutes 
filled in by a voice that seemed repeating in 
her brain—“ A method as strange as new ! 
Dare I trust the same to you ? ” * 

“ Mrs. Moon, who has been using my 
room ? ” she demanded, tremulously, as an 
anxious face looked in. 

“ There now,” said Mrs. Moon, “ it was my 
cousin Fanny, miss. She was over for the 
day to see me. She don’t often come, but 
when she do it’s more than I can do to hold 
her back from the books. She always was 
such a one for reading. I’m sure I’m very 
sorry, miss. I hope she ain’t spoilt nothing.” 
Her attitude was meekly apologetic. 

At once Rosalind felt ashamed of herself. 
Was a solitary life already making her nervy ? 
She hastily assured Mrs. Moon that Fanny 
was welcome to come and look at the books. 

“ Poetry, as like as not. She’s a queer one, 
Fanny,” observed Fanny’s cousin, beginning 
to lay the cloth. 

“ How came you to have so many books ? ” 
asked Rosalind. 

“ »"•*' mbs - 
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dirt cheap. He 
wanted the shelves, 
or I should say I 
wanted ’em* And 
we had to take the 
books as well,” 

Rosalind watched 
Mrs. Moon narrowly. 

The shelves had, 
most undoubtedly, 
the aspect o£ having 
been made to fit the 
room. But the 
woman's unruffled 
face was not the face 
of a liar. When she 
was left alone she 
had hardly the cour¬ 
age to take up the 
volume of Fanny’s 
preference. Yet she 
did so, and read 
the poem through. 

Then she turned to 
the fly-leaf* Most 
of the books in the 
collection had no 
owner’s name in¬ 
scribed within. This 
one was, however, 
marked with the 
initials i{ L. V,” 

As she held it she 
heard, as she often 
did, the sound of the 
latch-key thrust into 
the lock below. She 
listened. There were 
the sounds of running 
feet upon the stair. 

Leaping from her 
chair she flew to her 
own door, flung it 
wide, and stood well 
out into the oak- 
panelled passage, to 
see Moon go into his 
hack room in the way 
that caused so peculiar a “ viberration,” 

The steps ascended, but no Moon was visible, 
except for the pale light of that in the heavens, 
which was the only light outside her door. 
The unseen visitor went some steps along 
the passage towards her. Then it was just as 
though he saw her. He paused* 

The w ords rang in her ears—” By a method 
as strange as new.” In her scare she 
thought she heard again the quickly-drawn, 
impulsive breath, close, close to her. 


“'no ! 1 SUE CRIED ALOUD. 1 DON T TRUST !T TO MR! I DON 5 !’ WANT TO 
KNOW J 


I AM AFRAID OF YOU 




“ Don’t trust it 
know it ! I 


“ No ! tJ she cried aloud* 
to me ! I don’t want to 
afraid of you ! ” 

Once more a sound in the tingling silence— 
a sound as if he caught his breath. Then the 
footsteps quietly and slowly receded. She 
heard them descend the stairs, cross the hall, 
heard the door bang, , , 

The storm without wailed. Black clouds, 
hurrying over the moon, blotted out the 

She flcd 
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back to the lamp-lit warmth of her room, 
with a heart beating like a hammer; and, 
sinking down into her chair, was conscious 
of nothing clearly for a long, long time. 

It required a tremendous effort of courage 
for Rosalind to go to bed that night. For 
the first time in those rooms she was oppressed 
with a sense of isolation. The delightful 
thing about her new home had been that, 
though alone, she had ever felt companioned 
there. Now it seemed that the companion¬ 
ship had been withdrawn. Fantastically she 
felt that she had driven it away. She had 
said, “ I am afraid of you.” 

If, however, her ghost was so tractable 
that one decided word from herself had 
exorcized him, all might be well. Yet it 
seemed that his rooms had been more com¬ 
fortable with him than without him. In 
the middle of the night she woke to the 
remembrance that Mrs. Moon had told her 
a deliberate falsehood about the “ viber- 
ration ” and Moon’s entrance with the latch¬ 
key. In her heart she knew that Moon never 
by any chance came in by the front door. 
Then it was clear that the Moons knew the 
rooms were haunted. 

An unaccountable depression of spirits 
assailed her. All night she was wretched, 
and she awoke wretched. 

Mrs. Cantrell Curnock was that afternoon 
giving a tea-party, and had invited her new 
secretary to be present and help her with 
her duties as hostess. This was an unwonted 
excitement, as she would meet the county 
set for the first time. She put on her prettiest 
frock, and wished she did not look so pale. 

The lady novelist was very much the 
fashion at Penmawther, and everybody was 
at her reception. 

One, charming Mrs. Benson, wife of a 
neighbouring squire, took a fancy to Rosalind, 
and cordially invited her to come to dinner. 
The girl caught at the idea of an evening away 
from her ghost and his books. 

Mrs. Benson wrote her name and address. 

“ Miss Moore, 7, Harbour Row. Why, 
that is—surely that is the timbered house, 
isn’t it ? ” 

Rosalind said it was. 

“ Oh, dear, that’s most interesting ! ” said 
her new friend, who was quite young and 
somewhat imprudent. 

“ Why is it interesting ? ” asked the girl, 
eagerly. 

“ Your predecessor there—poor Leonard 
Verrall. But I expect you have heard all 
about him ? ” 


“ Never a word ! Do tell me ! Did all 
the books belong to him ? How exciting! 
Let me hear all about it.” 

Mrs. Benson looked grave; she seemed 
embarrassed. 

“ Are you comfortable there ? ” she asked, 
somewhat irrelevantly. 

There was quite a noticeable pause. 
Rosalind really did not know what to 
say. 

“ They are delightful rooms,” she brought 
out at last. 

“ And Mrs. Moon is a nice woman ? ” 

“ Quite. Very clean, very honest, and a 
good cook.” 

“ Poor soul! She has had such bad luck 
with her lodgers ! Ten sets in nine weeks 
last summer, somebody said.” 

Rosalind leaned forward earnestly towards 
the speaker. “ Do you know why they 
left ? ” 

“ Well, I only knew one set—London 
friends of my own. They thought that Mrs. 
Moon was mad. It was rather awkward for 
me, because it was all my doing, their going 
there. I said the rooms were so exceptionally 
charming—all just as poor Leonard left them. 
And they were fascinated when they saw 
them ; but they said there was always some¬ 
body in and out—listening at the door, 
moving their things while they were out, and 
so on. I thought it must be their fancy; but, 
you see, other people were not comfortable 
there. It relieves me to hear that you are.” 

“ Did you know Mr. Verrall ? ” 

“ Oh, quite well.” 

“ Why should you not tell me about him ? 

I have been at Harbour Row a fortnight; 
you needn’t be afraid to speak.” 

“ Well, he was a brilliant young fellow, and 
wrote that novel that everybody talked so 
much about, ‘ A Knight of St. John.’ He 
came to live down here because he said he 
could write better away from the wear and 
tear of London. But really it was because 
he was infatuated with Mrs. Cantrell Curnock. 
It was one of those cases that are so hopeless 
and so distressing. As I suppose you know, 
she has a husband somewhere, and she is ten 
years older than young Verrall. But it was 
of no use to talk to him—or to her, either. She 
behaved very badly, we all think. And then, 
just as it was at its highest, the Mackintyres 
came to the neighbourhood, and she took a 
fancy to the Colonel, and poor Leonard’s day 
was over. He was a dear fellow, and my 
husband liked him extremely. But he could 
not stand up under the J^low. And one day 
he di^|>e£ptf TY QF MO |GAN 
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“ Do you mean that he—did away with 
himself ? ” 

41 We fear he did. He sent a letter to 
Mrs, C C.j telling her that after that day he 
should cease to he* At first we thought he 
had gone off, just to see what would happen. 
But it is not easy to disappear off the face of 
the earth nowadays, and I believe his people 
made considerable inquiry. He had taken a 
boat, as he often did, and rowed off alone out 
of the harbour. The boat was found drifting* 


Harbour Row, everyone has thought him 
dead.” 

Rosalind did not reply. She felt unable to 
say anything, because her sensations were so 
peculiar. Her main idea was a passionate 
sympathy for Leonard Verrall, and anger at 
her own cowardice and unkindness in sending 
him away* After a while she said :— 

** You may tell everybody that there is no 
truth in this tale of the haunting of Harbour 
Row* I am very comfortable there/ 7 



with all the clothes he had worn in it. We 
thought it possible that he had bathed and 
been taken with cramp, but his body was 
never found* My husband declared that he 
had just rowed out to some ship and got 
taken aboard her, and sailed off to make a 
fortune abroad. But since—since these 
stories got about in Penmawther about 


“ Perhaps you are not imaginative/ 7 said 
Mrs* Benson, hopefully. 

“ Perhaps not/' said Rosalind* 

She went home in a whirlwind of emotion. 
Had she scared away the sensitive, craving 
presence, whkh ^paging to express itself 
to recall ? 
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If it had not been for her vulgar, instinctive 
fear of the occult, would she have had some 
message, some confidence from the hot, 
impulsive young soul which had thrown aside 
its earthly life so madly ? 

Her detestation of Mrs. Cantrell Cumock 
increased with every moment. She found 
herself championing the cause of Leonard 
Verrall with a violence which she would 
have found ludicrous, could she have looked 
upon it calmly. She felt as if this unknown 
young man were an intimate friend, some¬ 
one whose tastes and habits she knew, and 
with whom she found herself altogether in 
sympathy. 

“ Dare I trust the same to you 1 ” 

He had dared, and she had proved un¬ 
worthy of his venture of faith. She was full 
of shame and remorse. If the thing could be 
undone, she was going to undo it. 

Her room lay mysterious and quiet in the 
rich glow of firelight when she entered. She 
would not kindle the lamp. Removing her 
hat and outdoor wraps, she sat down in the 
high-backed chair, and for the first time in her 
life set herself to call without a voice—to use 
that “ method of communication other than 
that of the recognized channels of the senses,” 
with which hitherto she had been utterly 
unfamiliar. 

It was half-past seven. She never remem¬ 
bered hearing the latch-key later than half¬ 
past six. The room was empty of all but her¬ 
self—she knew and felt that it was. Her 
repentance and her inward summons grew 
more vehement. Without uttering the word, 
she yet repeated it in her brain, over and over 
—“ Leonard ! Leonard ! ” 

She did not know how long she sat in her 
chair, rigid and in concentration. But at 
last she heard the familiar sound of the key 
thrust in the door below. She sat forward in 
the firelight, every muscle tense. He came 
upstairs very slowly, entered, and closed the 
door. There his footfall paused. He was 
waiting. 

Every pulse in her body beat, every nerve 
thrilled. 

“ Come,” she said, aloud—“ come ; I am 
waiting for you. I am calling for you.” 

She held her breath. If the steps were not 
heard again, what should she do ? If she 
were not certain whether he was there or not, 
she thought she might go mad. She heard 
him advance, still slowly and as if in doubt 
of his welcome. 

“ Sit facing me—in that chair,” she said, 
tremulously. “ Oh, why can I not see you ? 
It would not be so awful if I could see you ! 


Can’t you do something— anything —to make 
me sure that you are there ? ” 

A sigh released itself from the silence. It 
might have been merely the leaping fire, or 
the draught; but it sounded like a sigh. It 
was followed by a movement. This was 
impossible to define, but a person who had 
been seated might have made such small 
sounds in rising from his seat. A wonderful 
sensation was upon her—the same that she 
had felt in the passage last night when his 
nearness made her cry out, “ I am afraid of 
you ! ” It was as though he was very near 
her—overshadowing her. By a tremendous 
effort of self-control, she neither recoiled nor 
screamed; and she felt, unmistakably, the 
gentle but firm touch of lips upon her forehead. 

“ Oh ! ” she cried, gasping. “ Oh ! Then 
you have forgiven me ! ” 

It was all she was capable of. The room 
reeled about her, and she lost all sense of out¬ 
ward things. 

When she became conscious Mrs. Moon, 
with a face of miserable apprehension, was 
standing over her. 

She forced a smile as she sat up. “ Have 
I been asleep ? ” 

“ Asleep ? Was it asleep, miss ? I thought 
you was ill,” said the woman, suspiciously. 

“ Ill ? No, I never was better,” cried 
Rosalind, with a little laugh. “ And I am 
so hungry. Why, it’s nine o’clock ! I did a 
hard day’s work, and then had to help Mrs. 
Cumock with her guests. I expect my nap 
will do me good.” 

The relieved Mrs. Moon beamed upon her. 

“ Oh, dear,” said she; “ you are a sensible 
young lady ! Not like some.” 

Rosalind did not inquire her meaning. 
She knew it too accurately. 

While she ate her supper her mind was 
busy. Her heart beat with long, deep strokes 
when she recalled that visionary caress. 
With that she had crossed a Rubicon, and 
belonged ■ to the ghost of Leonard Verrall. 
Why was he there ? What did he want of 
her ? This was the thing she had to ascertain. 
His questing spirit was seeking the place it 
knew on earth—with what purpose ? 

Many times it had wandered thither, find¬ 
ing the old home in possession of those who 
could never understand. Then he had found 
her. It struck her that there was something 
here in the nature of wireless telegraphy. 
She was, as it were, an instrument tuned to 
respond. 

What she had to do was to discover his 
desire. In all the ghost stories she had read 
the restless spirit sought the satisfaction of 
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some unfulfilled purpo.se. She became con¬ 
scious that her ignorance in such matters was 
deplorable. Surely, among all those bonks, 
there must be some that dealt with psychic 
subjects ! 

The moment she had done supper she went 
carefully round the well-filled shelves, and 
found a large supply of the kind of literature 
she sought. One volume 
of well-authenticated cases 
of thought - transference 
seemed curiously in touch 
with her own experience. 

In the collection one 
anecdote in particular held 
her attention. It was one 
which was vouched for by 
the late Rev. Norman 
Macleod 

A ship was steaming through 
tropical latitudes. One day the 
captain, walking on the deck, 
saw through the window of his 
cabin a strange man, seated, 
and apparently writing. lie 
noted the tap worn by thh 
man, the colour of his beard 
and coat. Entering the cabin 
as quickly as he could, he found 
it vacant. But upon a sheet of 
blank pa[*er which lay on the 
table were written these words ■ 

Steer E.5.E., for God's sake! * 

The captain was so impressed 
by this incident that he actualfv 
altered his course ; and after 
some hours sighted a raft, cm 
which were several men, dying 
of thirst. Among them he re¬ 
marked the man who had sat 
in his cabin. When questioned, 
this man said he had had a 
curious dream* in which he saw' 
the ship which afterwards 
rescued them, entered the 
cabin* and wrote his message. 

Rosalind asked hersdf 
straight out why that particular story 
appealed to her so forcibly. She knew why. 
It was because, in that story, the transmitter 
of the spirit message was a living man. 

When, very late, she closed her books and 
went to bed, she had no fear and no uF.easi* 
ness. She slept excellently, and aw’oke with 
that odd sense of joy which results when a 
woman has just, for the first time, learned 
that she is beloved. 

The next night, when she came back to her 
rooms, the spirit of adventure was strong upon 
her. 


Upon it was written, in a clear, bold hand:— 
“ In case of my disappearance, my last 
wishes will be found in the secret drawer of 
the bureau. Touch the spring inside the top 
right-hand small drawer, and the pilaster will 
move out.—L. V." 

Up sprang Rosalind, and, after a few 
minutes 1 fumbling, found the spring, Gut 


GI KC'I-LJtE, IT WAS AT THE PHOTOGRAPH THAT SHE LOOK Ell KIK>l/’ 


came a slice of the bureau, about the size and 
shape of a book. Tn the thin drawer which 
it contained were two or three papers and a 
photograph. Girl-like, it w-as at the photo¬ 
graph that she looked first. It showed a face 
rather interesting than beautiful—a long, 
prominent chin, and eyes full of fire, The 
thick, curling hair looked dark in the picture. 
The eyes met her own, full and penetrating. 
She thought of the kiss and blushed scarlet, 
standing there spellbound. 

It was all embittered by the inscription 
underneath : <A To be given to Adela after 


She seized again upon her book of psychic 
stories, and was carrying it to her place when 
accidentally she let it drop, and a half-sheet 
of paper fluttered out and fell to the floor. 

V>4 + itiL — 10- 


my death.'’ Adda was the Christian name 
of the great novelist. 

iiesides this there was an open envelope, 
addressed to Mrs, Moon. Ought she to look 
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within ? As she hesitated., she saw that there 
were initials faintly scrawled in pencil above 
the address—“ R. M.,” her own initials. The 
same faint, wavering pencil had been drawn 
through the name of Mrs. Moon. 

It was enough for Rosalind. Leonard 
Verrall belonged to her, his room belonged 
to her. She was going to read what she felt 
convinced he wished her to read. 

“ Should I disappear, I wish iny rooms 
and all in them to be left as they are for a 
period of twelve months. Enclosed are four 
five-pound notes, for the rent of them during 
that time. Should no further instructions 
come from me at the end of the year, I shall 
be dead, and Mrs. Moon is at liberty to do 
what she pleases with all my things.” 

The date of this letter was February of the 
year then fast drawing to its close. He ha'd 
not, then, yet been missing for twelve 
months. 

It was easy to guess what had happened. 
He had written down, upon the paper she 
had that day found, a memorandum of the 
spot wherein he had hidden his final directions. 
This half-sheet he had placed, before leaving 
the house for the last time, on the table, or 
where he thought it should be easily seen by 
Mrs. Moon. That good lady, whenever she 
found a book lying open on the table, had the 
habit, as Rosalind knew well, of taking up 
any paper or note which lay near, and putting 
it in to mark the place before moving the 
volume in order to spread the cloth. This 
admirable habit had doubtless caused her to 
put the message meant for her own eyes 
away in the book, which had been ever since 
untouched. 

There came to Rosalind the determination 
to say nothing about her find until the twelve 
months had expired. He knew that his 
rooms were not now being profaned. His 
possessions were safe with her. She fastened 
up the documents in a sealed envelope, and 
replaced them in the secret drawer. The 
photograph she had not the strength of mind 
to put away. She hid it, but in a place where 
she could easily find it; and she took the 
habit, at times when she was secure from 
intrusion, of getting it out, propping it up 
against a book, and talking to it. 

These chances grew, however, rarer. Her 
introduction to the neighbourhood at the 
Moor Edge tea-party had borne as its fruit 
a crop of invitations. She went out a good 
deal, for everybody found her charming. 
The vicar’s wife enlisted her help for such 
matters as Christmas decorations and the 
school feast. She spent her Christmas 
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with the Bensons, was taken by them to 
one or two balls, and found herself quite 
in demand. 

It was a good thing that these social dis¬ 
tractions were thrown in the girl’s way; 
for, oddly enough, there was a lull in her 
psychic experiences. For two or three weeks 
no key was thrust into the street-door by 
ghostly hands. Yet, for all that, there was 
never the sense of desertion of which Rosalind 
had been conscious on the night when she 
sent Leonard away. She concluded that, 
having found his messages, she had accom¬ 
plished his will. 

On the last night of the old year she had 
been to the vicarage for a children’s party. 
When she returned, rather late, there lay on 
the hall slab a letter, with a very curious 
address:— 

“ To the young lady lodging at 7, Harbour 
Row.” 

This letter bore an American stamp and 
a postmark of one of the more Western 
States. She had no friend in the Western 
Hemisphere, yet the document must be 
intended for her. She carried it upstairs 
and opened it. Thus it ran :— 

Am I mad, or is this possible ? Have you any real 
existence, or are you merely the child of my dreams 
and fancies ? I can hardly think so, for you always 
seem the same. Of late I have barely dropped asleep 
before I am back in the old room, with the lamplight, 
the books—and you. 

Is it true that you have taken away the stuffed king¬ 
fisher and put a good clock in its place ? Did you 
really meet me on the stairs and bid me begone because 
I frightened you ? Is all this fact, though seen in 
sleep—or only the craving of an increasing delirium of 
home-sickness ? Above all, is it true that you called 
me back, that you bade me do something—anything— 
to let you know that I was really there—and that I 
kissed you ? 

I hardly know what I write ; but to the best of my 
knowledge and belief you did find the message in a 
book, and you have seen the photo, and know the out¬ 
ward semblance of the man who now speaks to you. 
If any of this wild stuff be true, I implore you to write. 
Send me your picture, tell me your name. And don't 
go away. For pity’s sake, stop there—give me some¬ 
thing to which to turn in my dream hours ; for, waking, 
life offers me little. After sending this, I shall do my 
best to wake, if I find myself dreaming of you. I want 
to be certain. If I let this delusion carry me too far, 
it may destroy us. 

Yours altogether—if you exist— 

Leonard Verrall. 

One cannot describe what were the girl’s 
feelings upon the perusal of this letter. A 
rushing fire and a creeping chill seemed 
alternately to rule her mood. This power 
that was wielded by the man who wrote to 
her was, after all, a dreadful thing. The 
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poem, “ Mesmerism,” recurred to her 
mind:— 

First I will pray. Do thou 
Who ownest the soul. 

Yet wilt grant control 
To another, nor disallow 
For a time—restrain me now ! 

The thing that soothed her most was the 
last sentence of his letter. He had the sense 
of obligation. He saw the necessity of 
restraint in dealing with a force so little 
understood. She replied at once as follows :— 

It is all true. I am here, and I am conscious of you. 
My name is Rosalind Moore. Of course 1 thought you 
were dead. But I think you must be alive, or you 
could not write and post a letter—and that makes all 
the difference. When Leonard Verrall was alive he 
loved Mrs. Cantrell Cumock. I am not at all like 
her. If you were dead I wanted to help you. If you 
are alive I suppose you can help yourself. 

Anyway, I shall not leave this house before the 
anniversary of the day you went away—the 18th of 
February. 

After the dispatch of that letter, Rosalind 
never heard the latch-key again but once, 
and that one time she was so nearly asleep 
that she could not feel sure. It was about 
three weeks after the dispatch of her missive, 
and she had come indoors so tired after her 
long day’s work that she had dozed in her 
chair after tea. In her dreams she thought 
she heard the well-known sound, and at the 
time she thought that she started awake. 
Her ear caught the footfalls, very swift and 
eager, bat hushed, as if the comer came by 
stealth and did not wish to be overheard. 

There was no pause after the gentle opening 
and closing of the door. The steps came 
quickly on, up to the hearth, to the place 
where the girl sat. This time she was far 
more terrified. It had been a mere abstrac¬ 
tion whose lips had pressed her forehead. 
But now the face of Leonard Verrall, full of 
life and vigour, and with eyes expressive of 
untold things, came so vividly before her 
that she could have sworn she really saw 
it, against the dark wall behind. In her 
helpless panic she yet dared not beg him to 
go away; she felt that she must, as it were, 
stand her ground. But she knew there was 
fear in her eyes as she gazed at the visionary 
face. Did its expression change ? It faded 
—it had never been there — it was her 
imagination . . . 

But her hand, which lay upon her knee, 
felt the imprint of a lingering kiss, as different 
as possible from that first kiss which had 
touched her brow. As before, the shock of 
the experience rendered her for a time 
unconscious; and when she awoke she was 
ready to persuade herself that she had 
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dreamed.' Nothing more happened; and 
towards the end of January her mind became 
much occupied by some private theatricals 
which the Bensons were getting up, and in 
which she was, much to her surprise, invited 
to play a leading part. 

One night she had just come in from a 
rehearsal. It was about ten o’clock, and she 
was tired. But she had a letter to write, so, 
instead of going straight upstairs to bed, she 
turned into her sitting-room, lit the lamp, 
and began to loosen her furs at the throat 
and to take off her hat, when, with a leap of 
the nerves, she heard the sound of the latch¬ 
key below. Terror seized her. She had told 
Mrs. Moon that she need not wait up for her ; 
and now it crossed her mind that she had not 
fastened the door, since she meant to run out 
and post her letter before going to bed. 

In a fever of apprehension she heard the 
well-known sequence of sounds. But when 
the footfalls reached her door a new thing 
happened—a perfectly unprecedented thing. 
The intruder knocked. There was a long 
pause. If there had been any way out other 
than by that haunted door Rosalind would 
have fled ; as it was, she stood like one rooted 
to the floor, white as ashes, shaking, ready 
to faint, wholly unable to reply. After an 
interval there came another knock. With 
a feeling that she had tampered so long with 
the powers of darkness that one time more 
was a matter of small import, she faltered 
out—“ Come in ! ” 

Whereupon Leonard Verrall came in. 

When she saw him in bodily presence she 
opened her mouth to shriek. It is the unex¬ 
pected which is so profoundly alarming. 
When Rosalind said “ Come in! ” she expected 
to hear the door open and to hear some 
invisible person enter. To most people this 
would be a far more alarming circumstance 
than to see a fellow-creature obey the homely 
summons. It is all a question of what you 
expect. 

Her self-control gave way under the shock 
of surprise. “ Oh, no, no! I can’t bear this ! 
Don’t touch me ! Don’t come near me ! ” 
she threw out, almost inarticulate in her 
deadly fear. 

He did not approach ; he just stood by the 
door, with a triumphant smile which her 
remarkable type of welcome did not seem to 
trouble. 

“ It’s rather wonderful,” he said, softly, 
“ that you should not fear a ghost, but that 
you should fear—me ! ” 

He let this sink in. She stood where she 
was, while the mortal terror gave way, first 
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to relief, then to astonishment, then to a new far to reassure her. Moreover, as he drew 
kind of fright, which brought the blood rush- near she saw how nervous he, too* was feeling, 
mg to her face. and that completed the business. 

“ Then—then you are not a ghost ? ” ** Just tell me straight out—you are alive, 



“JUST TELL ME STRAIGHT OUT—YOU ARE ALIVE, ARE YOU NOT?” 


are you not ? If you are dead, 1 don't think 
! can bear it,” she quavered. 

“ Oh, Rosalind—then you want me to be 
alive ? ” 

“ More than I have ever wanted anything, 
I believe.” 

“ Then we can soon settle about the 
reality,” replied Leonard, joyously. “‘The 
shadow and she are one/ ” he quoted, 
triumphantly, as his strong, warm hands 
clasped hers. 
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" No fear ! ” 

“I — I still can't believe that you're 
real.” 

u If it wouldn't frighten you,” said Leonard, 
coaxingly, *' Lll soon convince you-” 

“If you’re coming,” cried Rosalind, in a 
hurry, 41 come very slowly.” 

“ You do set a fellow difficult things to 
do ! ” replied Leonard, as he advanced w ith 
caution. 

His method of expressing himself went 
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A Census of Animals. 

Compiled for the first time. 


OW vague are the notions of 
the number of animals, other 
than man, who may be said 
to acknowledge the rule of 
the King’s Government 1 Of 
the ferce natures no person' may 
speak with authority. Only the 
wildest guess could be made as to the number 
of foxes, badgers, hares, rabbits, squirrels, 
rats, and mice. But, on the other hand, 
why need anybody be indefinite regarding 
the flocks and herds, the inmates of stable 
and kennel, even the “ harmless, necessary ” 
denizen of kitchen and area ? For, in spite 
of the fact that materials for a fairly accurate 
enumeration exist, we constantly find the 
most absurd estimates cited by writers and 
speakers who, by taking a little pains and 
devoting a few weeks of inquiry* in the 
Government Departments, studying agri¬ 
cultural and other statistical tables, and con¬ 
sulting zoologists and animal and poultry 
breeders and fanciers, might arrive at—well, 
shall we say, an approximately accurate 
knowledge of a highly interesting subject ? 

But the trouble is worth taking, and the 
writer has much pleasure in submitting to 
the Government, in this year of the human 
census, a provisional animal census, which 
may well pave the way for one undertaken 
under official auspices. To begin with, a com¬ 
parative table has been compiled showing the 
animal population of the United Kingdom 
at three different periods, beginning with 
1811:— 


1 

1 1811. 

1865. 

1911. 

Pigs ... 

2,800,000 

3,997,780 

1 3,530,000 

Dogs ... 

900,000 

2,600,000 

4,000,000 

Goats ... 

400,000 

650,000 

500,000 

Deer ... 

1,800.000 

1,000,000 

700,000 

Sheep ... 

20,000,000 

28,000,000 

3 I * 75 I *777 

Horses ... 

1,600,000 

2,200,000 

3,400,000 

Cats ... 1 

2,500,000 

5,000,000 

7,850,000 

Donkeys. 

55,000 

100,000 

85,000 

Poultry... 

20,000,000 

25,000,00c 

40,000,000 

Cattle ... 

4,500,000 

8,500,000 

11,720,546 


In studying the foregoing conspectus the 
reader must, of course, bear in mind the vast 
changes in the human population of these 
isles. Thus in 1811 the total human popula¬ 
tion was under 20,000,000. In 1911 it is 
over 45,000,000. But the animals, for reasons 
which hardly need explaining, have not 
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always kept pace with their masters, and in 
the case of deer their numbers have dropped 
to but little more than a third. Then, 
although there are more pigs and donkeys 
and goats than there were a century ago, 
there are fewer than there were in 1865. The 
most remarkable increase has been in dogs, 
who have more than quadrupled their numbers, 
owing to the increase of the urban population ; 
and next to these, cats. The vital statistics 
of pigs have been affected by the growth of the 
American pork industry and the rural depopu¬ 
lation in Ireland and the kingdom generally. 
Thus in 1865 there were, roughly, 4,000,000 
pigs; in 1867, 4,221,100; and in 1869, 
3,028,394. The diminution continued until 
1890, when a rally took place, and British 
pigs are now recovering their lost ground. 
But the depopulation of the sties is a matter 
of national concern, and there should be at 
least twice the number of porkers now 
flourishing amongst us. Cows and oxen 
showed a decrease after 1865, and for nearly 
twenty years their number was stationary. 
As regards horses, in 1811 the horse tax 
seems to have been very general, the total 
number taxed being 1,187,579. In 1823 the 
tax was halved, and agricultural horses were 
exempted. In 1910 the returns of horses 
used for agricultural purposes only give 
1,136,841, or, together with unbroken horses, 
a total of 1,547,287, a decrease of 7,706 as 
compared with the figures for 1909. Moreover, 
nearly a million cab-horses, and those used for 
purposes of traction, besides Army horses, are 
to be added to the total, which continues to 
show a slight decrease over the previous 
year’s figures. This decrease is bound to 
continue, and in two or three years, at the 
close of the life of the horses formerly used 
for traction in towns, the figures are bound 
to take a big downward jump. 

Indeed, the horse is always being threatened 
with extinction nowadays, but, as Lord 
Haldane has recently pointed out, if the horse 
is to become extinct in these islands the pro¬ 
cess will be a slow one. People who dwell 
in towns and have the visible reduction of 
horse-drawn omnibuses and cabs constantly 
before them are apt to exaggerate the dwind¬ 
ling process ; but it is real, nevertheless, and 
the time will doubtless come when the horse, 
for purposes of traction in urban communities, 
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UNITED KINGDOM. FRANCK- 



3 , 530,066 


7 , 202 , 430 . 


GERMANY, 



22 , 146 , 532 . 


In ibis and the following diagrams the number of animals in the three countries is shown 
by the respective sties of the figures. 


will practically have ceased to cut any promi¬ 
nent figure in the world. 

The figures relating to dogs are, first of all, 
based upon the dog tax. In iSri the tax on 
hounds and sporting dogs generally was 
ns, 6d., that on other dogs being 6s, per 
annum. A pack of hounds (where com¬ 
pounded) paid £30, From 1823 to 1856 the 
tax was t2s. for any dog, and £9 for a pack 
of hounds. When the tax was reduced to 
7s, 6d. a great increase of the canine popu¬ 
lation resulted* 

But by far the most interesting figures 
concerning the enumeration of animals are 
those which present the numbers contained 
in the United Kingdom, France, and Germany, 
Here we observe extraordinary national dis¬ 
crepancies, We will begin with the pig, that 
much - maligned animal who bears such a 
singular physiological likeness to man. 

In the United Kingdom there are at this 
moment, roughly speaking, three and a half 
million pigs* as against double that number 
in France, and nearly seven times the number 
in Germany, The reason for this discrepancy 
is not far to seek, because we in this country 
are dependent for our supply of pork chiefly 
upon the American product, although sup¬ 
plies from other countries are constantly 
arriving. It used 
to be the case that 
in the Sister Isle 
no small family was 
without “ the gin- 
tleman who pays 
the rint,” But the 
human population 
of Ireland is natur¬ 
ally responsible for 
the diminution of 
the porcine popu¬ 
lation of that coun¬ 
try, It is found in 


England that pig¬ 
keeping on a large 
scale does not pay. 
There are 157.627 
pigs in Suffolk, 
which is ? therefore, 
far and away the 
most “ piggy” 
county in England. 
In London there 
are only 1,948 pigs 
(excluding those 
bipeds to whom the 
epithet is in mo¬ 
ments of irritation 
addressed). 

In respect of dogs, last year more than 
1,900.000 paid licence, but if to this total we 
add exemptions carefully compiled by the 
authorities* we arrive at a total of about 
4,000,000 for the canine population of the 
kingdom, France has many fewer than this in 
numbers, and Germany is far behind, there 
being* according to the latest statistics, just 
over 1*000,000 dogs in the empire. 

Perhaps the most astonishing misconcep¬ 
tion relates to deer. Whitaker’s “ Deer 
Parks” gives 77,000 deer for England, but, 
as Mr, J t G, Millais (perhaps the foremost 
authority on the subject) writes us: 14 There 
are twice that number now in England alone. 
The number in Scotland 1 roughly estimate 
as 6,000 stags killed annually, and only one 
stag in ten is shot; that gives 60*000 stags 
alone, and there are at least ten times that 
number of hinds in Scotland; therefore, 
roughly, 

Kngland. . 154*000 fleer. 

Scotland .. 660,000 

Ireland 2^00 .. 

816,500 deer. 

“ I should say there are nearly 1,000,000 
deer wild and in parks in the British islands, 

" I have myselfMr. Millais continues, 
u seen 3,000 deer in one open valley (Strath- 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 



700 , 000 . 


TRANCE. 


s 

55 , 000 . 

USER. 


GERMANY. 



550 , 000 . 


vaich) at one time—that is to sav, driving 
in a road through the valley occupying half 
an hour. I have seen a herd of 400 wild stags 
all together at the Forest of the Black Mount 
in 1887/' 

These interesting facts further indicate the 
numerical preponderance of the British Isles 
as regards deer, which, compared with the 
lower estimates of other authorities, may be 
rea 5 on ab 1 y placed 
at 700.000. 

The popularity 
of goats in France 
and Germany is 
largely accounted 
for by the enor¬ 
mous consumption 
of goats' milk. At 
one time there was 
a far larger num¬ 
ber of goats in the 
United Kingdom, 
but these have 
gradually dwindled 
down to little more than half a million. A 
member of the Goat Society thinks they could 
not possibly exceed 600,000. 

Sheep, on the other hand, are far more 
numerous in the United Kingdom, as was 
to be expected, than in either France or 
Germany. With the decrease of arable land, 


many thousands of acres have been turned 
into pasture. 

In the same way, Germany being a more 
agricultural country, the progress of loco¬ 
motion not being so great in towns as with us, 
it might naturally be expected to be in excess 
of horses, and this is shown by the figures, 
the last estimate of the equine population of 
the Fatherland being 5,500,000, as against 


4,600.000 in France and 3400,000 in the 
United Kingdom. 

One is apt at first sight to marvel at the 
figures relating to cats in Germany as com¬ 
pared with the United Kingdom. The w onder 
is a little abated when w-e have the statement 
of an eminent authority that the reason why 




SURE! 1 . 
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England is a feline paradise is wholly owing 
to ill-regulated household economics and the 
national profusion in waste. “ In France 
and Germany every morsel in the larder is 
accounted for ; nothing is thrown away that 
affords nutriment. In England, on the other 
hand, the daily kitchen refuse is sufficient to 
feed a population half as large again. This 


by a deputy anxious to impose a heavy ^ax 
on grimalkin. These figures, however, have 
been shown to be excessive. The British 
Consul-General in Berlin writes: " I am 

assured by competent authorities that the 
figure of one cat to twenty households would 
probably err on the excess side—this including 
the rural provinces of the south, where the 



CATS. 


explains the enormous cat and dog popula¬ 
tion/ 7 Another hypothesis—more ingenious 
than sound, perhaps—bases itself on the 
million more spinsters in this country than 
in Germany, as if a law, a one spinster, one 
cat,” actually existed. At all events, the 
German Chancellor has been furnished with 
figures showing 640,000 cats in the empire 


animal is much more common than in Prussia. 
As regards Berlin, I may say from personal 
observation that a cat is very rarely seen* 
either in the streets or in houses/ 1 

Donkeys thrive better in Spain, perhaps, 
than in any country in Europe, but there is 
no reason why they should not flourish to a 
much larger extent in northern lands. For- 
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merly they did so in the British Isles, but 
their numbers have now fallen to 85,000, 
whereas in France there are 363,000, or more 
than four times as manv. In Germany the 

t t •f * 

donkey population is only 19,642, They have 


the past fifteen years, and there are signs that 
the increase will he more than maintained. 

To pass from a small biped to a large 
quadruped, we may note that there are twice 
as many cows and oxen in Germany as in 


UNITEH KINGDOM- 


40 , 000 , 000 , 


FRANCE. 


GERMANY. 



POULTRY. 


there no Donkey Society as in Britain; of 
which the Earl of Lonsdale is president. 

We now come to poultry. Here undent- 
ably France leads, with Germany a distant 
second* The problem of poultry raising has 


the United Kingdom, and over six millions 
more than in France. 

On the whole our figures lead to most 
interesting conclusions* Whatever we may 
sav ahoul the human element in the three 



COWS AND OXEN. 


been better solved by our neighbours than 
with us, although, according to the editor of 
the Poultry World f great strides have recently 
been made in the United Kingdom, The 
last official figures were 28,944,249, but this 
has now risen to upwards of 40,000,000 w ithin 


leading countries in Europe, the represen¬ 
tatives of the most familiar four-footed 
creatures who came out of the ark show no 
signs of degeneration or decay. The fact is 
that even their present numbers in these 
three countries exceed those of man. 


[ The writer begs to express his acknowledgments to the Statistical Secretaries to the Board of Agriculture 
and the Board of Trade ; to Dr . Chalmers Mite hell , Secretary of the Zoological Society ; Mr. //. Boyle, 
British Consul-General at Berlin, Mr. J. G. Millais, and others who hare courteously assisted him in the 
preparation of this article ,] 
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The Perfidy of 

Henry Midgley. 

By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 

Illustrated by "W. R. S. Stott. 


R. HENRY MIDGLEY 
glanced a little apprehen¬ 
sively over the top of the 
letter which he was reading 
towards his wife. Mrs. Midg- 
ley, however, was busy 
boiling eggs. She went on 
talking with her eyes rigidly fixed upon the 
minute-glass and a spoon clutched deter¬ 
minedly in her hand. 

“ If it’s a matter of a hundred pounds or 
so,” she declared—“ why, what I should say 
is, take no notice of it at all. Put it into the 
Post Office Savings Bank, and let it be for 
a rainy day. If it’s more—well, there’s heaps 
of ways of having a good time, and the sooner 
we know about it the better. You’d better 
trot along and see those people, Henry, in 
your dinner-hour.” 

Mr. Midgley was slight and sandy, with a 
fair moustache and a mass of obstreperous 
hair. At present the repose of his features 
was somewhat marred by an expression of 
nervous anxiety. He looked first at the 
letter which he was holding and then at his 
wife. More than once he seemed on the 
point of saying something, but at the last 
moment changed his mind. He was evidently 
in a state of indecision. Mrs. Midgley, how¬ 
ever, had just then only two objects in life— 
to see that those eggs were perfectly boiled 
and to start her husband off by the eight- 
forty train to the City with a satisfied inner 
man and a well-brushed exterior. 

“ Suppose it was more, now,” Mr. Midgley 
began at last. “ Just for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, say it was enough to launch out a 
bit, eh—for me to join the golf club and for 
you to go up to town for a matinie now and 
then. How docs that strike you, Rose ? 
What do you want to do about it, eh ? 

Mrs. Midgley, with a sigh of relief, pounced 
upon the two eggs and set them up in their 
cups. She placed both betore her husband 


and glanced at the clock. Then she poured 
out the tea. 

“ First of all,” she declared, “ I should buy 
the Fernery.” 

Mr. Midgley’s face fell. It was clear that 
the acquisition of the Fernery, which was an 
ugly red-brick structure with a stucco front 
at the comer of the street, did not appeal to 
him at all. He thought of the broken-down 
arbour in a comer of the untidy garden, 
the decapitated statue, and the stone bay- 
window, with a little shiver. 

“ Buy the Fernery! ” he repeated, a little 
despondently. “ It isn’t a pretty house, 
Rose.” 

“ It has an appearance,” Mrs. Midgley 
declared. “ Besides, it’s to be bought cheap.” 

“ You wouldn’t care about leaving this 
neighbourhood, then ? ” Mr. Midgley ventured. 

“ Certainly not,” his wife replied. “ I like 
it, and because one gets on a bit in the world 
I see no reason for shaking off one’s old friends 
and trying to buy new ones. Besides, an 
earthquake wouldn’t move mother; and, so 
long as she’s here, I hope I know my duty 
too well to think of moving. Keep one eye 
on the clock, Henry.” 

Mr. Midgley, who had often wished that an 
earthquake or some less violent eruption of 
Nature would remove his mother-in-law from 
the next house but one in the row, scratched 
his chin thoughtfully. 

“ Very well, then,” he said. “ We’ll take 
it that you’d like to buy the Fernery to start 
with. What else ? ” 

“ I should insist upon it,” she declared, 
firmly, “ that you never left home in the 
morning with a nasty pipe in your mouth. 
I like to see a gentleman smoking a cigar.” 

Mr. Midgley, who loved his briar and 
hated all manner of cigars, groaned under 
his breath. 

“ Go on,” he begged. “ Go on, Rose.” 

Mrs. Midgley continued promptly. 
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“ I should take two front sittings in St. 
Paul’s Church,” she announced ; “ and, as 
you probably wouldn’t have to work so hard 
in the week, there would be no excuse for 
your not occupying them with me twice a day 
on Sundays.” 

Mr. Midgley wiped his forehead. His tone 
seemed to become fainter. 

“ Go on,” he murmured. “ Please go on, 
Rose.” 

Mrs. Midgley began to warm to the subject. 
She was a pretty little woman, but she had an 
exceedingly determined mouth. 

“ I should have a parlour-maid with strings 
to her cap, and late dinners,” she declared. 
“ Also I should be ‘ at home ’ one afternoon 
a week and give tea with two sorts of cake. 
You would have to come home early from the 
office and hand things round.” 

“ It might be inconvenient,” Mr. Midgley 
protested, weakly. 

“ You would have to make it convenient,” 
his wife insisted. “ No good starting on that 
piece of toast, Henry. You have to leave in 
three minutes, and I must brush you first.” 

Mr. Midgley gulped down his tea hurriedly. 

“ While we’re on this subject,” he remarked, 
in a tone which had sunk almost to a whisper, 
“ is there anything else you’d be particular 
about ? ” 

“ A good many more,” Mrs. Midgley 
replied. “ But I can’t think of them all on 
the spur of the moment. Besides, I never 
did hold with this fancying business. There’s 
just this little matter, however, I should make 
a point of. With good claret like they have 
at the grocers’ at the comer of the street at 
a shilling and three - ha’pence a bottle I’d 
take care that there wasn’t a drop of beer 
in the house. I can’t bear the sight or smell 
of the stuff—reminds me always of public- 
houses and the weakness of poor pa who’s 
gone.” 

Mr. Midgley waited for his opportunity, 
thrust the letter which he had been reading 
into his pocket, and buttoned up his coat. 
This had been the last straw. He was a 
temperate man, but he liked his glass of beer 
and he loathed claret. 

“ Well, well,” he said, as he stood up in 
the passage and submitted himself to vigorous 
flagellations with the clothes-brush, “ it’s a 
pity things ain’t likely to turn out our way. 
A hundred pounds, with ten of it for a mourn¬ 
ing-ring, is about my guess.” 

“ And a very nice sum, too, let me tell you, 
Mr. Midgley,” his wife declared, standing back 
for a moment and surveying her handiwork. 
“ Not a penny of it do we spend, mind. 


Gracious goodness, give me your hat. You 
don’t mean to tell me that you were going 
out like that ? Why, there’s a perfect rim of 
dust round it. Where you get it all from I 
can’t imagine. There, now, put it on straight. 
Never mind lighting your pipe ; you’ve only 
four and a half minutes for the train. Bring 
home the bacon and the tea for mother, and be 
sure that you go to the lawyers in the dinner- 
hour, and don’t say a word about any legacy 
at the office. If they think you’ve come into 
money they may keep back your next rise. 
Hurry off, stupid—no time for nonsense.” 

Mr. Midgley started for the City without 
his pipe or a farewell kiss from his wife. That 
is to say, he started as though he were going 
to the City, but as soon as he had turned the 
comer of the street he apparently changed 
his mind. From that moment his subse¬ 
quent proceedings became more or less 
mysterious. He first of all entered a tobac¬ 
conist’s shop, where he purchased an expensive 
pipe and two ounces of tobacco. On emerging 
once more into the street, he lingered upon the 
pavement for a moment, glancing up and down 
with a casual expression which was distinctly 
overdone. Satisfied at last that there was 
no one in sight whom he knew, he summoned 
a four-wheeled cab from the other side of the 
road, and threw himself into a corner of the 
vehicle with a lordly air. 

“ Station, sir ? ” the man inquired. 

“ Drive me to the golf club,” Mr. Midgley 
directed. 

The man, who knew him by sight, stared. 

“ To the golf club,” Mr. Midgley repeated, 
sharply. “ I’m not going to the City this 
morning.” 

Arrived at his destination, Mr. Midgley 
sought out the professional. 

“ I am going to join the golf club here,” 
he announced. “ I have a spare morniqg, 
and I should like a lesson.” 

The professional, who found the week-day 
mornings dull, accepted the suggestion with 
enthusiasm. 

“ Have you any clubs, sir ? ” he asked. 

“ Not at present,” Mr. Midgley admitted. 
“ I waited to buy them from you. Make me 
up a bagful. The best, mind. I like the 
look of the shiny ones there. See that I have 
plenty of them.” 

“ How many balls, sir ? ” 

“ I shall want a great many balls,” Mr. 
Midgley replied, firmly. “ Several boxes 
full, at least. Where can wc go for our 
lesson ? ” 

For more than two hours, with his well- 
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feet away, Mr, Midgley suffered the alternate 
joys and pangs of the novice. At the end of 
that time, streaming with perspiration and 
stiff in every joint, he settled his account with 
the professional, fee\3 him handsomely, and 
retired to the club-house* Regardless of 
the fact that his membership was as yet 
incomplete, he ordered and consumed with 
much enjoyment a large-sized bottle of the 
beverage against which his wife had just 


office-boy to the head clerk they all stared at 
him speechless. The principal of the firm, 
who happened to he passing through the 
office, surveyed him with strong disapproval, 
“Is this your first appearance this morning, 
may I ask ? ” he inquired, 

Mr, Midgley nodded amiably, and glanced 
at the dock, 

“ I am a bit late, aren't I ? " he remarked, 
in friendly fashion. 



“MR. MIDGLEY SUFFERED THE ALTERNATE JOYS AM> TANGS OF THE NOVICE.” 


issued her dictum. Afterwards he telephoned 
for a cab, stretched himself out upon the 
cushions with a pipe in his mouth, caught 
the eleven-thirty-eight train to town, and 
strolled into the office, where he was due at 
five minutes past nine, at precisely a quarter 
past twelve. 

The manner of his entrance upon the scene 
of his neglected labours was by no means 
apologetic. It was, in fact, almost jaunty* 
The newly-purchased pipe w r as still in his 
mouth, his shoes were caked with mud, his 
collar had broken down with the warmth of 
the exercise, and his ready-made tie was on 
its way to the back of his ear. From the 


“ Have you any excuse to offer ? ” his 
employer demanded. 

Mr. Midgley shook his head. 
u Can’t think of one," he admitted. “ The 
fact is, it was such a fine morning that I 
stopped to have a golf lesson/ 1 
Mr. Welby, the head of the firm, was a fat 
man, with red cheeks and beady eyes. Some¬ 
how the fact of these physical deficiencies had 
never seemed more apparent than at the 
present moment. The longer he gazed at his 
clerk the fatter and redder he seemed to be¬ 
come. He was positively bristling w p ith rage. 

Are you drunk, Mr. Midgley ? ” he de¬ 
manded jdafp to business 
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over three hours late and talk about golf 
lessons ? Have you taken leave of your 
senses, may I ask, sir ? ” 

“ The fact is,” Mr. Midgley explained, 
genially, “ I’ve only come to get my office 
coat. I’ve decided to leave. It’s a rotten 
sort of shop, this, anyway. Hours too long 
and screw too short. I’m fed up with it. 
Hand over my coat, there’s a good fellow, 
Matthew.” 

Mr. Welby was threatened with apoplexy. 
Mr. Midgley listened to his flow of language 
with an interest which speedily merged into 
something like admiration. He backed slowly 
out and stood with the open door in his hand 
for the last few seconds. 

“Steady, sir, steady!” he interposed; at 
last. “ Don’t overdo it, Mr. Welby, sir. It’s 
as good as anything I ever listened to of its 
sort, but go steady, sir, or you’ll do yourself 
an injury. Is that all ? ” 

Mr. Midgley dodged a letter-book and 
thrust his head through the door again a 
moment later. 

“ About that trifle of salary you were 
speaking of depriving me of, sir,” he said; 
“ put it in your own pocket and stand your¬ 
self a drink from me. I’m feeling a bit inde¬ 
pendent this morning about the ha’pence. I 
dare say it’s the spring coming on. Ta-ta, 
Welby ! So long, you fellows ! ” 

Hot, but triumphant, Mr. Midgley stepped 
into the street with his office coat on his arm. 
Every now and then, as he made his leisurely 
progress towards a restaurant which up till. 
to-day had been only a name to him, he 
stopped to chuckle. Then a sudden thought 
sent a cold shiver through him. He snatched 
out the letter from his pocket and hurried to 
the address of the lawyers from whom it had 
come. His reception there should have itself 
been sufficient reassurance. He put it into 
plain words, however. 

“ There’s no possibility of any mistake 
about this letter of yours ? ” he demanded. 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“ None whatever.” 

“ It is an absolute fact, then,” Mr. Midgley 
persisted, “ that I, Henry Midgley, of St. 
Gement Villas, Golder’s Green, am entitled 
by the will of the late Charles Midgley, of 
Huddersfield, to the sum of thirty-five thou¬ 
sand pounds ? ” 

“ Quite correct,” the lawyer agreed. “ If 
you are still feeling any doubt about it we 
shall be glad to advance you any reasonable 
sum you may require. Your banking account 
will be in order for you to-morrow.” 

Mr. Midgley accepted fifty pounds and went 


on his way to the restaurant for which he had 
been bound when assailed by that sudden 
wave of doubt. Undeterred by its splen¬ 
dours, he ordered a hearty lunch, his enjoy¬ 
ment of which was greatly enhanced by, the 
near presence of his late employer, whose 
stony stare he met with a genial nod and an 
upraised glass. Mr. Welby changed his 
seat, breathing heavily. 

“ Surly old gentleman,” Mr. Midgley 
declared, pleasantly, to the head waiter, 
with whom he was talking. “ I sha’n’t ask 
him to play me a game of billiards afterwards.” 

In due course he finished his lunch, paid 
his bill, and went out. He drank coffee at a 
Mecca close at hand, played dominoes, and 
afterwards billiards, with a lordly disregard 
of time. He caught the proper train home, 
however, and sat down to his evening meal 
at the appointed hour. 

“ Fifty pounds, I guess, and half of it to 
go for a mourning-ring,” Mrs. Midgley 
declared, as she bustled in with the sardines 
and cold mutton. “ I hate those mourning- 
rings, anyway.” 

“ Wrong,” Mr. Midgley declared, cheerfully. 
“ It’s a hundred.” 

Mrs. Midgley looked intently into the tea¬ 
pot. Her husband looked at her and sighed. 
In her way she was distinctly pretty, but her 
devotion to her household duties was almost 
an obsession. Mr. Midgley sometimes wished 
she 'would remember that he too was one of 
them. It was a regrettable fact that she 
devoted much more pains towards keeping 
his house spotless and himself well-clothed 
and fed than to anything else in life. 

“ One hundred pounds is a real nest-egg,” 
she declared, swaying the teapot to and fro. 
“ You’ll remember what I decided, Henry. 
It’s to be the Post Office Savings Bank, mind.” 

Midgley sighed and told a falsehood. He 
was beginning to find this sort of thing quite 
easy. 

“ It’s there already, my dear,” he 
murmured. 

Henceforth Mr. Midgley embarked upon a 
course of deceit, in the meshes of which he 
became more completely involved day by 
day. He left home always at the usual time, 
but never, alas, for the City. The mornings 
he spent at the golf club, to the great enrich¬ 
ment of the fortunate professional there, who 
was speedily coming to regard this eccentric 
visitor as his chief source of income. In a 
suit of clothes sent by stealth from the estab¬ 
lishment of a sporting tailor direct to the 
golf club, Mr. Midgley, who changed there 
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* l HIS STONY STAKE HE MET WITH A GENIAL NOD AND AN UPRAISED GLASS,” 


every morning, pursued his new avocation 
with relentless and amazing industry. At 
midday he travelled first-class to London 
and lunched at a popular restaurant, generally 
standing treat to one of his late fellow-clerks 
or acquaintances. Every evening he returned 
by his usual train to his usual meal* And 
every evening he felt the same twinges of 
conscience as he entered his neat little home 
and received the methodical and conscien¬ 
tious caress of his managing little wife. He 
dared not bring her presents for fear of being 
rebuked for extravagance, and their visits to 
the theatre w ere laid down by law as enter- 
prises to be taken three times in the year only, 
With a sort of morbid desire for relief at any 
price, he led her on to talk of the Fernery, 
the greenhouse she would have built from the 
drawing-room, her scheme of linoleum for 


the hall. He probed her base worship of a 
mirror-tainted suite of plush-covered furniture 
in a neighbouring emporium. He encouraged 
her to dilate upon gentility with special 
reference to silk hats in the day-time, visits 
from the vicar's wife, regular attendance at 
church, and the supreme advantages of red 
wine over all malt liquors. After such times 
he felt stronger. 

Nevertheless, Nemesis was inevitable, and 
Nemesis came. Mrs. Midgley’s cousin ? who 
was on the stage—quite respectably—and 
engaged to a clerk in a wholesale drapery 
firm, made a special visit to Golder’s Green, 
and brought with her the full account of Mr, 
Midgley’s misdeeds, so far as regards the City 
part of them, at any rate. It being the 
morning sacred to the offices of the local 
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into the country to indulge in their confiden¬ 
tial talk. And their way lay across the 
golf-links. 

Fore ! ” cried Mr. Midgley, who, with only 
two strokes a hole, was one up on the pro¬ 
fessional and wanted to approach the green. 

The two ladies never moved- Miss Ellen 
Darcy—which was the stage name of the 
cousin—was gripping Mrs* Midgley by the 
arm, 

. What he ? s doing* my dear, is plain 
enough,” she exclaimed, with vigour, “ He 
never banked that hundred pounds, not he ! 
He's having the time of his life, that’s what 
he's having ! Half-crown tips to porters and 
warehousemen ; free lunches and wine to 
all his friends ; and travelling first-class, if 
you please, just as bold as anything ! Why, 
it make's one’s blood boil I And you mean 
to tell me, my dear, that he hasn’t given you 
so much as a pair of gloves ? ” 

“ Fore!” cried Mr. Midgley, who was getting 
impatient* 

11 He’s been home to supper at the usual 


in the afternoons, my dear,’* Miss Darcy 
reminded her cousin. a Besides, he wants to 
keep it all dark until the money’s gone, so 
that he can have his fling properly* What 
on earth does that funny little man 
w'ant ? 11 

Mr. Midgley, who stood now* upon the edge 
of the green, was brandishing his putter and 
shaking with virtuous indignation. 

“Get out of the way, there!” he cried* 
" Can’t you see you’re stopping my ball ? 
How dare- Rose ! ” 

Mr, Midgley, notwithstanding the disguise 
of his tweed knickerborker suit, was dis¬ 
covered. He broke off in the middle of his 
sentence ; but, unfortunately for the dignity 
of his appearance, he forgot to close his 
mouth* His wife, who, save once or twice 
on Bank Holidays, had never seen him except 
in a black coat and silk hat, looked him up 
and down in an amazement which w*as at 
first pitiful* Then she took one step towards 
him. 

■ c Mind my ball!" he cried, weakly* 



u SHE KICKED IT MORE FAIRLY IN THE MIDDLE THAN 1CKH DISCONSOLATE HUSBAND OFTEN 

HIT IT WITH HIS DRIVER.” 


time every evening,” Mrs* Midgley declared, 
with a little catch in her voice. “ Not once 
has he even missed the tram ! ” 

There’s plenty of mischief to be got into 


Mrs* Midgley, who, for reasons of economy, 
wore thick bools, kicked his ball, and kicked 
it more fairly in the middle than her discon- 

his driver - 
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She gathered up her skirts and turned her 
back upon him. 

“ You and your ball! ” she cried, furiously. 
“ You and your ball, indeed ! ” 

The two ladies, with their heads in the air, 
walked off together. Mr. Midgley, who was 
something of a philosopher, discussed the 
fate of the hole with the professional, yielded 
it to him with a sigh, and finished his round. 
Afterwards he went manfully to St. Clement 
Villas, and found the house locked up. 

“ Gone away with all her luggage,” the 
next-door neighbour declared, with gusto. 
“ Such a to-do as never was, sending for 
cabs and that, and a man to help with the 
boxes. Went off with a young lady, too, who 
might be all she should be, but didn’t look 
it. . Such goings on ! Come and sit down a 
bit, Mr. Midgley, and have a chat.” 

Mr. Midgley went instead to the station, 
and saw the back of the train. He then 
solaced himself with half a pint of beer and 
filled his pipe while he waited for the next. 

“ I’ll have to take on the Fernery and the 
red wine,” he admitted to himself, cheerlessly. 
“ Never mind. It’s been all right this last 
month, and it’s the little woman’s turn, 
anyway.” 

Mrs. Midgley was a young woman of re¬ 
sources and determination, and, having made 
up her mind to disappear, she did so most 
completely and effectually. Mr. Midgley 
visited one after another of her relations 
without the slightest result, except the provo¬ 
cation of a stream of curious questions. Last 
of all, he tackled Miss Darcy. 

“ Now, it’s no use your telling me you don't 
know where Rosfe is, because you do,” he 
declared, having finally cornered her. 

“ Of course I know,” she admitted ; “ but 
wild horses will never drag her address from 
me, you deceitful, faithless spendthrift. Why, 
to look at you makes me boil. You and your 
smart clothes, indeed ! Have you paid for 
them yet ? ” 

Mr. Midgley took no offence. He was far 
too much in earnest. 

“ I’ve paid for them all right, and I’ll pay 
for a diamond ring for you if you’ll tell me 
where to find Rose,” he declared. 

Miss Darcy laughed scornfully. 

“ Diamond ring, indeed ! ” she exclaimed. 
“ Haven’t you come to the end of that hun¬ 
dred pounds yet ? ” 

“ It was more than a hundred pounds,” 
Mr. Midgley said, firmly. “ It was a great 
deal more.” 

“ The greater pig you, then,” Miss Darcy 


declared. “Although, mind you, I don’t 
believe a word of it. Now be off with you. 
If you follow me about I’ll speak to the police 
straight away.” 

“ But I want my wife,” Mr. Midgley pro¬ 
tested. 

“ Find her, then,” Miss Darcy retorted. 
“ You don’t deserve a wife. Makes a respect¬ 
able girl feel like a Sqffragette to think of such 
as you ! ” 

Mr. Midgley did his best. He bought the 
Fernery, installed his mother-in-law there in 
splendour which seemed to her positively 
regal, ordered in two dozen of claret, and 
began to smoke cigars. Then he took a suite 
of rooms in Duke Street, replenished his 
wardrobe, and plunged into life. Being 
handicapped, however, by a weak stomach, 
an indifferent digestion, and an unquenchable 
fidelity to his wife, he found the process alike 
painful and unsatisfying. At the end of a 
month he was sick of it. He sought out Miss 
Darcy again, but this time he was wise. He 
took the ring with him. Miss Darcy was 
swept off her feet. 

“ Well, I never did ! ” she gasped, turning 
it over in her hand. “ So you’re really rich, 
are you, Mr. Midgley ? ” 

“ I’ve got thirty-five thousand pounds,” 
Mr. Midgley declared, sadly; “ and it’s no 
use to me without my wife.” 

Miss Darcy relented. 

“ Well, I will say you are one to persevere,” 
she admitted. “ I’ve got Rose a shop at the 
Hilarity with me. She’s in the third row of 
the chorus. Her stage name is Miss Morris.” 

Mr. Midgley, with evidence before him of 
the power of diamonds, paid another visit to 
the jewellers. Long before the curtain went 
up that evening he was in his ’place in the 
stalls, fidgeting restlessly about. When the 
first act did begin he was almost demented, 
because Rose was certainly not there. With 
the second scene, however, he felt a wave of 
relief. A mist was before his eyes. His 
heart pounded against his ribs. Rose was 
sitting upon an upturned milking-tub, wear¬ 
ing the abbreviated costume of a shepherdess 
in some presumably tropical country. He 
almost blushed when he realized what she 
must have been through before she had con¬ 
sented to don that costume. On the whole, 
he was bound to admit it was becoming. 

He never took his eyes off her until the 
curtain went down. Then he made his way 
boldly to the back and handed the little note 
which he had prepared to the box-keeper, 
together with a liberal offering. 

Miss Morris was requested to take supper 
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with an unknown admirer. When the answer 
came hack in the affirmative he boiled with 
rage. The box-keeper stared at him as he 
strode out. He could not even console him¬ 
self with the hope that she might have recog¬ 
nized his handwriting, for he had carefully 
printed his few words of invitation. It was 
disgraceful of her ! Supper with an unknown 
admirer, indeed ! 

It was a w r et night, and long before the last 
act was over Mr. Midgley was making a 
nuisance of himself, crushed up against the 
stage-door with an umbrella in his hand and a 
taxicab waiting. He received at least half- 
a-dozen snubs from young ladies who were 
perfect strangers to him, reverses which he 
bore with the utmost equanimity as soon as 
he discovered his mistake. When at last 
Rose came out, she was so heavily veiled that 
if she had not been wearing the jacket in 


which she had gone away he might almost 
have failed to recognize her. 

11 Miss Morris?” he said, timidly, holding 
the umbrella over her with one hand and 
raising his hat with the other. 

She looked him in the face, and he quailed, 

“ Are you my unknown admirer ? ” she 
asked, 

u ! am,” he admitted, humbly. 

4C It you'd been another day without letting 
me know about it,” she declared, 64 Vd 
never have spoken to you again. This your 
taxi? ” 

“ Yes, dear,” 

She gave him her hand, and let him squeeze 
it as' he handed her in. 

“ Savoy!” he culled out, boldly, and im¬ 
mediately pulled both windows up. 

44 Do wait until I loosen my veil ! ” she 
begged. 
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a Photo- ^ iton* Trait*. 

BIRTHPLACE* 

Gunsborough Villa, Co. Kerry, the house in which Horatio 
Hertiert Kitchener was bom on the 2+th June, 1850. AS A CADET. 

Though uf English parentage, he is an Irishman by When fourteen, he left Ireland, spent some 

birth and up- ilme at a French school, and then joined 
bringing. the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich- 


IN CAMP WITH A SURVEY PARTY. 

Lord Kitchener s military career has so eclipsed his earlier 
work that it is often forgotten that Indore going to Egypt he 
spent several years surveying Palestine and Cyprus. Tim 
interesting photograph, showing him in camp with some of the 
members of a survey party, is reproduced by the courtesy of 
the Palestine Exploration Knnd. One of the members of 
ttie party has recalled the cheerful way in which Kitchener 

used to rough it. 
" We none of us 
thought much about 
our toilets* and he 
least of all. Why, 
after a few months’ 
travelling about in 
Palestine he looked 
more like a tramp 
than an officer of 
Her Majesty’s Army. 
His clothes wouldn’t 
have fetched a three' 
penny-bit at any 4 old 
cW shop’ in White¬ 
chapel.” Me was 
occupied in this 
interesting work in 
the East from 1S74 
till ISS z. 


IN 1878. 

At this time, and for the four previous 
vears, he had been employed by the 
Palestine Explora- 
lion Fund. 


EARLY YEARS 
IN EGYPT. 

Major Kitchener, 
with his guides, at 
Korti, in 1885, just 
before the start 
across the desert in 
the effort to reach 
Khartoum in time In 
save Gordon. The 
fact that Kitchener 
was a member of [his 
Relief Expedition is 
perhaps, not so well 
remembered as 11 
should tie. 
















CAREERS IN PICTURES. 





Colonel Kitchener was appointed .Sirdar, 
of Commander - in - Chief of the Egyptian 
Army, in 1892. on the resignation of 
General Grenfell. 

« 

1 


DIRECTING THE BATTLE OF OMDURMAN. 

The Baltic of Omduriuan* in which the Dervishes wore 
completely routed and the Khalifa flnaHy overthrown was 
fought on the 2nd September, 1 ^ 9 ^ The Der¬ 
vishes displayed indomitable courage, but were 
no match for a force armed with modern weapons. 


1 



THE SIRDAR’S REVIEW AFTER DONGOLA. 



On the successful termination of the Dongola Campaign, 
in 1896, the first great move against the power of the 
Khalifa the Sirdar was raised to ihe rank of Major- 
General Work on the Soudan Military Railway was now 
pushed forward with all possible speed in preparation fur 

the advance lo Khartoum. AFTER TIFF 

BATTLE OF 
THE AT BAR A. 


Mahmoud, one 
of the Dervish 
leaders, with his 
hands bound Ite- 
hind his hack, 
being kd past the 
Siirdar and his staff, 
after the Battle of 
the Atbara, in 
April* 1S98. This 
decisive bait I e 
marked another 
great step forward 
towards the recla¬ 
mation of the Sou- 
d a n f r o nt the 
Mahdils influence. 



IN MEMORY OF GORDON. 

Two days after the victory of Omdurnmn 
a memorial service was held among the ruins 
of Gordons Palace* across ihe Nile at 
Khartoum. After nearly fourteen years, 
Gordon's death had been avenged at last. 
At the close of the service li there were those 
who said the cold Sirdar himself could hardly 
speak or see, as General Hunter and ihe rest 
stepped out, according m their rank, and shook 
his hand- What wonder? He had trodden 
this road to Khartoum for fourteen years, 
and he ftg ,^ ,al at lasL " 
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MEETING WITH MARCH AND AT 
FASHGDA. 


Shortly after Gmdurman, news reached Lord 
Kitchener of the presence up the river* at Kashoda, 
of a small number of troops under the command 
of a French officer. Major March and, who claimed 
the territory in the name of his country. The 
Sirdar’s tact in dealing with this delicate situation did 
much to avert the threatened international dispute. 


HONOURED 
BV THE UNI¬ 
VERSITIES* 

In addition to 
his other honours, 
two of the Univer¬ 
sities conferred on 
him the degree ol 
LL*D., and he is 
seen in the accom¬ 
pany! ng photo- 
graph as ne ap¬ 
peared in his robes 
at Cambridge. 

ENTERING 
PRETORIA 
WITH LORD 
ROBERTS. 

With the excep¬ 
tion of the first 
few months* Lord 
Kitchener was in 
South Africa 
throughout the 
Boer War, first 
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as Chief of the Staff to I/ird Roberts, and after¬ 
wards as Commander-in-Chief. At its conclusion 
lie was created a \ iscount and received a grant 
of £50,000, 


MEETING WITH THE BOER GENERALS. 


RETURN TO ENGLAND. 

The Sirdar now relumed to England, when honours 
and rewards were showered upon him. He was 


raised to 

the 

P e e r a g e 

t «- 

c e t v 1 n g 

the 

thanks of 

both 

Houses of 

Par- 

liacTicnt, as 

well 

as a grant of 

£30,000. In the 

above il lustra- 

tion be is 

seen 

in the Guildhall 

re ceivi : 

ng a 

S w 0 r d 

of 

Honour 

from 

the L 

0 r d 

Mayor, 



In February, 1901, Lord Kitchener inet the 
Boer Generals at Middelburg, with a view to 
arranging peace terms* but the conference pmved 
abortive. The figures in the photo, below, reading 

f r o m left to 
right* are (back 
row) Col. Hen¬ 
derson, Van 
Yelden, Major 
Watson, lb 
Fraser, M ajor 
Max w e 3 I , 
1 L De Jager; 
(front row) 
De Wet, Ijouis 
B otha, Lord 
Kitchener, 
and Coii 
Hamilton. 

b» Matfau cv on g 1 n a I fro m 
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Prwma thuitt. bg H , W. JiiehutU, 

UlS ACCIDENT IN INDIA. 




LEARNING GOLF. 



In 1902 Lord Kitchener went to India as Com- 
itiandcr-m-Chief, and remained till 1909. Soon after 
going out he met with one of the few serious acci¬ 
dents of his life- His horse, which he had brought 
from South Africa, and on which he is seen in the 
above photograph, took fright in the dark and 
brought its rider into collision with the side of a small 
tunnel, with the result that Lord Kitchener sustained 
a broken Jeg- 


On his return from his tour of the Far East and 
Australia Lord Kitchener employed parr of his 
leisure in learning go 3 f + He is here seen playing 
his first game at North Berwick, under the tuition 
of George Sayers, brother of the well - known 
professional, Ben Sayers. 


AS SFORTSMAN. 

A scene in India, showing Lord Kitchener standing 
lieside a tiger h“ has shot. 


IN FIELD* 

MARSHAL'S 
DRESS. 

In September, 

[909, Lord Kitchener 
was made a Field- 
Marshal, and last 
year w r as appointed 
a member of the 
Committee of Im¬ 
perial Defence. 

Early in the present 
year he paid a visit 
to British East 
Africa, where he en¬ 
joyed some big-game 
shooting, and also, 
if report speaks 
truly, became a land- 
owner, but returned 
to take command of the troops during the 
Coronation festivities. 



prutn a t^hwto, by Ltd. 



HIS NEW HOME. 

Broome Lark, near Canter- 
bury, the beautiful Jacobean 
house recently purchased by 
Lord Kitchener, stands in a 
magnificently-timbered park in 
one of the most Ix-autiful corners 
of Kent. The estate is situated 
in one of the best social and 
sporting districts of the county, 
better known to some as the 
Ingoldsby country. 

] 11"| i.i | f"[ h ifTH a Phvtu. by CVUh. 
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Gold in the Gutter. 

By EDWARD CECIL. 

Illustrated ty A. Wallis Mills. 


HE last throb of the evening 
life of the Strand was well- 
nigh spent, A sudden and 
unexpected shower had swept 
the famous street almost clear 
of traffic, and had driven the 
last loiterers to shelter. An 
occasional taxicab swished over the wet road’ 
way, the rain-water ran in the gutters, and, 
overhead, the sky was again becoming clear. 

Police-constable X stepped out from the 
protection of a friendly doorway and walked 
eastwards* He looked at a clock and reflected 
that the shower of rain had hastened, by at 
least a quarter of an hour, the nightly trans¬ 
formation from that pandemonium of crowded 
traffic, insistent cab-whistles, impatient 
motor-horns, and noisy motor-buses, w'hich 
the exodus from the theatres causes, to the 
few r brief hours of quiet which come while 
the thoroughfare is empty of traffic before 
the early morning market-carts and motor¬ 
trucks break in upon its short rest. From 
being an organizer and director of traffic, 
Police-constable X settled down into being a 
keen-eyed and methodical guardian of law' 
and order. 

What an up-to-date journalist might call 
the psychology of the Strand was well known, 
in all its little details, to Constable X* He 
knew the street by day, by evening, and by 
night* And he prided himself on his know¬ 
ledge. Now, as night began* he knew what 
sort of people he might expect to meet* After 
reaching the corner of Wellington Street he 
turned westwards and began to meet them. 

They were quite ordinary figures of 
that early hour of the night, and Constable 
X turned back towards Wellington Street, 
stifling a yawn. But at the corner of the 
street he met w ith a surprise* 

At first there seemed nothing unusual 
about the woman who brushed past him* 
Her clothing was miserable, and she turned 
down towards Waterloo Bridge* The bottom 


of her dress was in rags, her hat was shapeless, 
her boots were a collection of patches and the 
sorriest protection to her feet. In all this, 
however. Constable X found nothing unusual. 
The poor creature’s destination was the 
easiest thing in the w r orld to guess. 

“ The Embankment,” he remarked to him¬ 
self without hesitation. He might have ven¬ 
tured a few yards farther and concluded 11 The 
river.” Such w^as the abject misery of the 
woman’s clothes* 

But something quite unusual suddenly 
arrested his attention. The woman w r as not 
walking as she should have walked. Her 
body was neither limp nor ill-shapen. Her 
step was elastic. She and her clothes did 
not fit, for the utter dejection and physical 
exhaustion which w ere usual in such a pilgrim 
of the night to London’s Mecca of misery were 
quite absent* Instead of her feet dragging 
in her pitiable boots, her step was business¬ 
like, her walk easy and natural* 

<£ Blow me,” observed Constable X, “if 
her hair isn’t neat and tidy ! ” 

fie was only at fault, however, for a 
moment* 

<£ Going to do the Embankment for her 
paper, I guess,” he surmised. “ A hundred 
to one there's a pencil and notebook in her 
pocket. 'A Night on the Embankment, by 
One Who Has Been There** Wonder that 
sort of thing hasn't got stale.” 

She vanished down the steps, and Constable 
X turned and walked slowly westwards, 

“ That Embankment,” he reflected, “ is 
one of the regular sights of London.” 

Scores of journalists have written about 
the Embankment as it is by night; certain 
well-known plays have placed a semblance 
of it behind the footlights, and dozens upon 
dozens of people have written letters to the 
papers, published and unpublished, dealing 
with a blot upon the civilization of the capital 
of a Christian Empire. It may therefore be 
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presumed that the reader knows what the 
Thames Embankment is like between the 
fall of night and the coming of the grey light 
of dawn, without being told now any of the 
harrowing details which make up the picture 
of that Mecca to which turn, sooner or later, 
the weary footsteps of most of those men and 
women in London who reach the dregs of 
misery* 

Besides* this is not an Embankment story* 
Its action takes place on 
the Embankment, Rut 
the man and woman who 
came unexpectedly that 
night to a crisis in their 
lives are not Embankment 

characters /* neither do 
they furnish “ a story of 
the dregs.” They were on 
the Embankment that 
June night; they brushed 
shoulders with its misery. 

To all appearances they 
were part of it* But they 
were not. 

The woman w hom Con¬ 
stable X had understood 
quite accurately went 
down the steps by Somer¬ 
set House, crossed the 
roadway, and sat down on 
the first seat she came to. 

She sat down and gazed 
in front of her* 

A passer-by would have 
summed her up in a 
glance. “ Despair / 1 he 
would have said—“ the 
end of her resources ! 

Hunger, disappointment, 
failure, without a home 
and without hope ! No t 
not drink* She does not 
look like that* But, 
perhaps , some form of 
crime ? About her only 
resource now'—the river*” 

Such might have been 
the ready-made conclusions of a passer-by, 
perhaps supplemented by some reflections, 
equally ready - made, as to the contrast 
between the Embankment and the Savoy 
and the Cecil* 

But such comments and reflections in the 
case of Margaret Wilmore were wide of the 
mark* That night she had dined at the 
Lyceum Club, that day she had earned some 
five guineas from her paper, and instead of 
her future being the river, it would be, in 



GOING TO OO THE EMBANKMENT FOR 
HER. PAPER, 1 GUESS/ HE SURMISED. f] 


all likelihood, the very future which she had 
aspired to and built up to. There was only 
one way in which the ready-made comments 
of a possible passer-by would have touched 
the truth. The keen, intellectual face in 
such surroundings might have suggested 
crime. Well, Margaret Wilmore had been 
in prison. 

That June night, however* it seemed that 
she w'as out of tune with her work* She had 
come there for copy* 
41 Interviews on the Em¬ 
bankment ” w r as the title 
of the series of articles she 
w r as doing* They were to 
be quite the real thing— 
life - stories, just plain, 
unvarnished, literally true 
life-stories* 

Well, she had the night 
before her. There was no 
need to hurry. The figure 
at the end of the seat 
would provide the first 
interview. She moved to¬ 
wards the man at the 
end of the seat, and be¬ 
came aware that he had 
been watching her steadily 
from beneath the brim of 
his battered felt hat* 

What is a coincidence ? 
Look at it as you will, 
the word is unsatisfactory* 
And people use it to cover 
too much* When a novel¬ 
ist's plot is improbable, 
and its crisis is helped out 
by a seemingly unlikely 
conjunction of events, the 
critic smiles and mur¬ 
murs, ** The long arm of 
coincidence ! ” Again, 
when in actual life truth 
ha*s proved itself stranger 
than fiction in some 
unlooked-for way, those 
who look on and cannot explain brush 
the incident aside and label it “ a 
coincidence*” But, after all, what is a 
coincidence ? Is it mere chance when the 
murderer, fleeing from justice, happens to 
step on board that particular ship on which 
one of the stewards happens to have known 
him in the life which he is endeavouring to 
wipe of! the slate, when perhaps in all the 
scores of other ships sailing from the country 
that day if-pt a [sjipgle person would have 
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known him ? When Margaret Witmore 
recognized those steady eyes watching her 
from beneath the brim of that battered felt 
hat, was it merely a coincidence that that 
man happened to be her husband, and that 
both he and she were sitting on the same 
night and at the same time on the same 
Embankment seat ? 

Never afterwards did Margaret Wilmore 
forget that moment of recognition. Not only 
does she constantly remember it; the inci- 


you know, than I was, if you will forgive my 
alluding to the past / 1 

She made a gesture as if to say that it did 
not matter, that it was as well to be quite 
frank and open* So he smiled again, and 
asked her permission to smoke, drawing out 
from his pocket a silver cigarette-case* 

One of the relics, you see/’ he observed, 
iS saved out of the w r reck/ J 

He meant to allude to his poverty, plain 
to anyone ; but it happened that it was one 



dent comes back to her memory, not as some¬ 
thing more or less dim, but as something 
vivid and real and actual, even now. 

You ! ” she exclaimed, shrinking back. 
“ You ! What are you doing here ? ” 

Her husband smiled, and raised that wreck 
of a hat he was wearing. 

“ It is a beautifully fine night,” he observed, 
“ now' that the shower is over* There are 
worse places for observing life than a seat on 
the Embankment. Let us put it at that* 
I am here for amusement/' 

She smiled in her turn, observing him 
narrowly, his clothes, his boots, his hat, his 
face. She could think of nothing to say* 
And she disliked his steady gaze. They had 
not seen each other for more than three years. 
She shrugged her shoulders, 

" Why not ? ?5 he asked, lightly and natur¬ 
ally* u You are here for business, I for 
pleasure ! You were always more serious, 


of her gifts to him, and thus to her seemed a 
relic of more than material prosperity. 

But she had received confirmation, if she 
needed it, that by some means or another 
this man, her husband and once her lover, 
had reached the gutter* 

How have you come to this ? ” she asked, 
point-blank. 

She was shocked, she told herself* More¬ 
over, his thin, aristocratic face, which she had 
once admired so greatly; his high, clever 
forehead, from which it seemed to her that 
his hair, never abundant, had receded since 
she last saw T him; and the crisp little curls 
on his temples, now, she noticed, a little 
grey—all recalled to her so vividly what had 
once been her estimate of the man she had 
been proud of, which had proved so false* 

After falling in love with him, marrying 
him, and idealizing him* she had then dis¬ 
covered her ■jrigtRtatfrdFhat was the past, 
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the tragedy, Legal Separation. She did not 
know what to think now, when she was sud¬ 
denly confronted with him on a seat on the 
Embankment. 

“ How do you suppose ? ” he asked, in 
answer to her question. “ What is the usual 
route to a seat on the Embankment at night 
for a man who started as I did ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Perhaps you are going 
to blame me. Perhaps you have been specu¬ 
lating. Perhaps—well, perhaps a score of 
things ! ” 

She shuddered as she thought of what some 
of those things might be. 

“ Do you want the whole story, stage by 
stage ? ” he asked. 

She remembered that he might misunder¬ 
stand her if she showed too much interest. 

“ No, of course not,” she replied, control¬ 
ling her voice. “ Only it seems strange to 
find you here.” 

She was quite satisfied that all colour of 
emotion was absent from her words, and she 
was emboldened to return his gaze steadily. 
After all, this descent of his justified her. 
She felt the superiority of her position to his. 

“ Well, let us accept the simple explana¬ 
tion which you have suggested—speculation.” 

He said nothing more, and for a few 
moments there was silence. 

“ I am very sorry,” she said, at last. “ I 
remember you had something to do with the 
Stock Exchange in the past.” 

“ Don’t sympathize.” 

She looked at him curiously. His hand 
which held his cigarette was quite clean, his 
mouth a firm line beneath his closely-clipped 
moustache ; his attitude was natural and self- 
possessed, and very far from that of a denizen 
of the gutter. What ought she to do ? 

“ It is curious our meeting like this,” she 
remarked. 

“ Yes ; very curious indeed.” 

Then he seemed to realize that some effort 
at conversation was expected from him. 

“ I need not ask what you have been doing,” 
he said. “ You have gone on with what you 
once said was your mission in life, to some 
purpose. Your portrait has been in the 
picture papers several times and you have 
been in prison twice. You have helped your 
4 Votes for Women ’ cause pretty well, I 
should imagine. Come, tell me, do you think 
it is making good progress ? Different people 
tell me different stories. You ought to 
know.” 

She answered defiantly. 

“ It is winning,” she said. “ A cause for 
which so much is sacrificed must win.” 

Vot xlii .—13 


“ I don’t see the logical necessity. But 
it would be tedious to argue the matter 
out.” 

“ Yes. You hate the cause.” 

• “ Well, I think I have some reason to dis¬ 
like it. It took you from me, didn’t it ? ” 

“ In some measure.” She joined issue 
eagerly. “ The truth was, however, not quite 
that,” she urged. “ You and I were mutually 
antipathetic. You did not understand me. 
The serious things of life were everything to 
me. You wanted to live on the surface. We 
couldn’t go on like that. We did quite right 
to separate. My conscience is quite at rest. 
Besides, your being here proves it! ” 

“You mean, I would have dragged you 

down with me-” He paused ; then added, 

with a movement of his hand to emphasize 
what he meant—“ into the gutter.” 

“ Well, you have made a mess of life. 
Fortunately for me, I have gone my own way. 
But I am sorry you have not prospered. 
Perhaps you don’t believe it, but I’m really 
sorry. Life isn’t easy, is it ? It’s a hard 
world to live in—even for women.” 

There was a touch of malicious amusement 
in her words. There was also something more 
which Wilmore saw and understood quite 
well. 

“ Margaret,” he said, sharply, “ do you 
really believe all this nonsense you are 
talking ? ” 

She started at his tone of authority. 

“ What nonsense ? ” she demanded, weakly. 

“ This about my being in the gutter.” 

She gazed at him in astonished silence, and 
the terrible thought that he had fooled hei 
grew upon her. She felt anger against him 
rising. But she was puzzled. 

“ What about your alimony ? ” he asked. 
“ Where do you think it comes from, if I am 
beggared ? ” 

“ I thought that was—well, secured; you 
could not touch it.” 

“ Yes, secured out Of my estate. But if I 
have no estate, nothing but a few coppers to 
get my breakfast at a coffee-stall, perhaps 
not that, what then ? Really, Margaret, I 
should not have thought that, with your 
experience of the world, you would have 
accepted my appearance at its face value.” 

His contemptuous amusement stung so 
that she almost got up to leave him there, as 
she had already left him out of her life. But 
not only did her curiosity chain her* but also 
her sense that he would command her to 
listen to him. 

He put his hand in his pocket and showed 
her ten to civenty pounds in gold. 
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" You see, I’m not a beggar, as you 
imagined/ 1 

u I see I made a mistake/* she admitted, 
coldly. 

A wave of her hitter resentment against 
him came and again clouded her thoughts, 

“ If you make mistakes so easily your 
judgments cannot be very reliable/ 5 he 
observed, “ But still, you can write up some 
sentimental rubbish about me if you like, 
though it wouldn't be true. You might call 
your first interview^ 1 A Broken-down Gentle¬ 
man—Eton, the Carlton Club, moneylenders, 
the Embankment, the pity of it, the waste of 
first-class material! ’ You know how to do it, 


them, for all they know, I pick up with an 
old man here, with a boy there, with some 
wreck of a breadwinner, still in the prime of 
life so far as years go, at some other time- 
I hang on to them, keep 'em in sight for weeks. 
Then one day I help, if it seems worth while. 
ICs quite simple, only so very few have the 
time and leisure that I have to do it, IVe 
got these children of mine scattered about all 
over the world, 1 get letters from them at 
my club. And sometimes I look them up. 
It's not charity in the ordinary sense ; it's a 
sort of occupation I have found myself,” 

“ I suppose you get your disappoint¬ 
ments ? ” 



don't you ? It's quite easy. Colour it up 
well, and it 5 s sure to take/ 1 

She sat silent, and silence fell between them. 
On his side there was the old contempt for 
her emotional, highly-coloured views of life, 
which were most often essentially false; on 
her side, the old defensive hostility against 
his low r opinion of what she had called in the 
past ** her public life/' 

Then, looking away from her, over the 
black void in which ran the river which, from 
that seat, they could not see, to the still 
deeper blackness of the southern bank, 
Wilmore began to speak, explaining his being 
where he was. 

“As I said/' he remarked, in his quiet, 
level tones, “ I am amusing myself. One 
must be doing something. I come down 
here and mix with the dregs. 1 am one of 


“ Not manyj not ten per cent/ 5 
He lighted a cigarette, blew out a cloud of 
smoke T and watched it. 

“ You are fortunate. I should think/" 

“ No—merely very careful. I don't set up 
a carpenter in life again as a bricklayer, as 
the societies do. I'm severely practical, and I 
never disclose my power to help—well, till 
I'm satisfied/ 1 

Margaret Wilmore found nothing to say. 
Ail she now heard was so utterly new' and 
unexpected. She had never thought of her 
husband as a philanthropist, even in her 
wildest dreams. He had always seemed to 
her a clever, somewhat cynical, easy-going 
man of the world, and nothing more. 

“ How long have you been doing this ? ” 

“ Several ye«rs ’rial from 
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“ No. If it did perhaps I should drop it. 
You see, there’s the fascination of taking 
these men in in the first stages. I’ve got to 
spin a yam to them about myself. I’ve got 
to take them in and be one of them. Why, 
I’ve had experiences such as would startle 
most respectable citizens out of their respect¬ 
able skins ! ” 

He laughed, and the laugh seemed to die 
into a sigh. 

Margaret remembered how good he had 
been in the old days in amateur theatricals. 
She understood how it was that few, if any, 
suspected him. And she began to marvel at 
the work he was doing. 

“ How many of these children have you ? ” 
she asked, and on the word, despite herself, 
her voice faltered. 

“ Not far short of a hundred,” he told her, 
and she knew that in that moment she was 
challenged to prove that in the time since 
they had separated she had done as good 
work for the world as he had. 

She made no comment, but he knew that 
her silence itself was just that comment 
which he hoped for. 

An hour later Wilmore had done nothing 
to add to the sum total of his work, and his 
wife’s notebook was still unopened. The 
latter was, indeed, forgotten. 

But what was now the chief thought in 
Margaret Wilmore’s mind was still without 
expression. It seemed destined to remain so. 
That clause in the deed of separation which 
Wilmore had insisted on as a sine qua non, 
which she had resisted but had been forced 
finally to accept, came up again now in a new 
light. After all, she had somewhat „ mis¬ 
judged her husband. But she was disinclined 
to tell him that and very loath to admit that 
she had not written off the subject of that 
clause in her mind as she said she would at 
the time when it was being discussed. 

Then suddenly he helped her. 

“ I suppose this active public life of yours 
has been very successful,” he said, abruptly ; 
“ but has it made you happy i ” 

“ What do you mean by happy 1 ” she 
fenced. 

“ Well—contented.” 

“ One does one’s work, one’s life is full, 
one does not stop to think. If one is inte¬ 
rested and held by one’s work as I am, I 
think, at any rate, one is satisfied.” 

Then he astonished her. 

“ Exactly,” he exclaimed, turning and 
facing her.' “ Just as I thought! ” 

“ What ? ” 


“ Your life is really empty and miserable.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” she objected, 
warmly, 

“ Yes, it is. You drug yourself with a lot 
of excitement and work to keep your mind 
too busy to do its own thinking.” 

“ I don’t think you have any right to say 
that.” 

“ But I do. Why, to some extent I’m 
doing the very same thing. And do you 
think I would tell you that I am doing it if 
I had not found out that you were doing it 
also ? ” 

She stared at him and, unaccountably, 
began to tremble. Something youthful had 
crept into his face. 

“ And you are not happy ! ” she stammered. 

“ No. Reconciled and contented, perhaps, 
but not happy. And yet, to be candid, there 
are times when I am. But you, of course, 
have not that source to draw upon.” 

Then she leaned towards him, and the great 
and important thought in her mind found 
expression. 

“ Will you take me to see Jack ? ” she 
asked. 

It was all the admission he wanted. It 
covered everything. 

“ He’s at school, you know.” 

“ Of course; but will you take me to see 
him ? ” 

That had been the clause in the deed on 
which he had been adamant. His son was 
to be his entirely. His allowance to her 
would be generous,, other conditions might 
be what she pleased, but that one thing, the 
complete, absolute, and unqualified custody 
of his son, was essential. 

“ I will not take you to see him yet, Mar¬ 
garet,” he said, slowly. 

He was speaking now of the great treasure 
of his life. 

“ But it is term time now,” he went on, 
“ and there’s more than a month to the holi¬ 
days. Perhaps before then you and I can 
pick up something we have lost.” 

“ Happiness ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

At that, woman-like, she surrendered all 
her defences at once, in one superb gift. 

“ I will try,” she said, simply, and held out 
her hand. 

He took it and, for a moment, held it. If 
he was saving her, she also was saving him. 
An instinct of chivalry prompted him. He 
raised it slowly to his lips. 

“ Then, when we have picked it up, it will 
be safe to go and tee Jack,” he said. “ He’s 
a.s finp||^jli^eifp^lo^ as yqu could well meet,” 
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She smiled , and then, still smiling, nodded* 
But she was not serious. She was only 
curious to hear what he would say* She saw 
quickly, however, that she had made a 
mistake* 

“ No, I don’t mean that/* she explained, 
hastily. fI What I mean is that I cannot 
suddenly become idle. Your w p ork is splendid . 
Keep on with it, Dick* Only, if you come 
here, I must come too.” 

He w T as puzzled. 

“ But that's impossible” 

he objected* 

u Surely not/* she urged. 
“While you are looking out 
for a likely man, might not 
I be trying to find a likely 
woman ? ” 


It savours, perhaps, of a cheap effect to 
record how, when those two figures of destitu¬ 
tion, Richard Wilmore and his wife, walked 
eastwards towards the Blackfriars coffee-stall 
there was dawn in the eastern sky* But the 
fact remains* Perhaps it was another co¬ 
incidence, 

They had walked some two or three hundred 
yards without speaking, when Wilmore 
stopped. 

I think I ought to tell you,” he said, 


u HE RAISED IT SLOWLY TO HIS LII'S.” 


“ that I cannot leave off altogether what I am 
doing here* It’s rather fascinating, picking 
up these broken men* I think Tve got a 
taste for it now. I began it to amuse myself* 
But it has got deeper,” 

“ Yes ? ” 

H So, if you don*t mind* I shall continue to 
come here sometimes and look out for a likely 
man or two.” 

“ And shall I also keep in touch with my 
work ? ” she asked. 

** Do you mean the demonstrating and 
going to prison—that sort of thing ? ” 



For a full minute he did not speak* Then, 
realizing that, in the future, they would be 
working together, seeking each other’s 
advice, comparing notes, and helping each 
other with their “ children/’ he understood 
how it meant making that future of theirs 
quite safe* 

“ Why not ? ” he asked, enthusiastically* 
“ I could show you how to do it and give you 
some useful hints* For instance, at the 
present moment your hair is much too neat 
and tidy. A woman in the gutter never 
troubles about her hair.” 

Original from 
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A PACK OF CARDS. 


Its Stones, Legends, and Romances. 


Wherever possible, the cards reproduced belong to the period of the story attached. 


HEN you sit down to a rubber 
of bridge, or any of the other 
popular games of cards, do 
you ever stop to reflect that 
every single card of the fifty- 
two has some definite recorded 
association, that each has a 
story of its own connected with some eminent 
individual or historical episode, and often 
not one story, but several ? Suppose we 
attempt, with the aid of various authorities, 
to compile a list, not of all, but of the best of 
these stories, and evolve thereby gradually, 
and for the first time, a history of the pack of 
cards. 

Hearts and diamonds, spades and clubs, 
are playing-card terms which seem to come 
to us from time immemorial; but they are 
really comparatively modem. At different 
times and in different countries there have 
been leaves, acorns, bells, cups, swords, 
fruit, heads, and parasols; and although we 
now retain the name “ clubs,” it is no longer 
the old baton which is represented, but the 
French irefle. 

THE KING OF HEARTS. 

At the head of the pack, or 
“ deck,” as it was called in Shake¬ 
speare’s time (and is still called 
in America), stands not the ace, 
for the ancient packs had no 
aces, but the “ king of hearts.” 
He was originally called the 
“ Carolus,” because the first king of hearts 
was a portrait “ gilt and coloured ” of 
Charles VI. of France, the unhappy monarch 
who, dying early in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, may be called the father of playing- 
cards in Europe. But there is another and 
far more interesting reason for the name 
“ Carolus.” Three and a quarter centuries 
later the young Pretender, “ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” was flying for his life in the High¬ 
lands. He was without money, and had 
exhausted his store of trinkets and mementoes, 
when a Jacobite young lady, the daughter of 
a poor laird, begged him to write his name on 
one of the cards with which he had con¬ 
descended to play piquet. He readily 
consented. The card she produced was the 





king of hearts. On his leaving she begged 
the Prince to accept all the kings of hearts 
she had been able to collect from all the packs 
in the neighbourhood. “ For, sir,” said she, 
“ you will find one of those bestowed upon 
your host and hostess ample guerdon, and a 
treasure they nor their children are likely 
ever to part with.” Whence arose the title, 
“ The Pretender’s Visiting-card,” it being 
said that the Prince had provided himself in 
France with an entire pack of cards of this 
denomination only. 

THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 

Of “ The Queen of Hearts,” we 
are told, “ she made some tarts, 
all on a summer’s day.” And 
Lewis Carroll has immortalized 
her in “ Alice in Wonderland.” 
The place of Her Majesty the 
Queen of Hearts was formerly 
filled by a knight; and it is to Italy, and not 
to France or England, that the glory of giving 
place aux dames must be accorded. This 
used to be known as “ Lady Coventry’s 
Card.” Her ladyship was one of the “ beau¬ 
tiful Gunnings ” of the reign of George II. 
On one occasion, it is said, she visited a 
fortune-teller, who drew the queen of hearts 
three separate times out of a shuffled pack. 
The first time she said, “ You will be rich ” ; 
the second, “ You will marry a lord ” ; and 
the third time, “ You will die young.” The 
lady laughed it off; but when the first two 
prophecies were fulfilled, she began to enter¬ 
tain a dread of the queen of hearts. She 
fell noticeably into a decline, and the very 
last time she played at cards before taking 
to her bed turned up the queen as trump. 
According to one narrator, the languishing 
beauty murmured, “ That card will kill me.” 
She was not twenty-eight when she died. 
Horace Walpole says : “ Poor Lady Coventry 
concluded her short race with the same atten¬ 
tion to her looks. She lay constantly on her 
couch with a pocket-glass in her hand; 
and when that told her how great the change 
was, she took her to bed the last fortnight, 
had no light in her room but the lamp of a 
tea-kettle, and at last took things in through 
the curtains of her bed without suffering 
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them to be undrawn.” Ten thousand persons 
went to her funeral. No wonder that when 
the queen of hearts was played thereafter at 
fashionable card “ routs ” there should have 
been some unspoken thought of the fair 
but fated Maria Gunning ! 

THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 

As for Hearty Jackanapes, 
otherwise the knave of hearts, 
he has a perennial association 
with knavery, other than that 
fanciful exploit commemorated 
in the famous nursery rhyme, 
The Knave of Hearts he stole those tarts 
And took them all away. 

For it was the knave of hearts which, when 
seen in the sleeve of a certain Chinaman in 
Los Angeles, first suggested to Bret Harte 
the incident immortalized in his poem on the 
“ Heathen Chinee,” a “ right bower ” being 
the title of*this card in the game of euchre :— 
But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee 
And the points that he made 
Were quite frightful to see. 

Till at last he put down a right bower 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 

To this day in many parts of the Far West 
the jack of hearts is known colloquially over 
the card-table as the “ Heathen Chinee,” or 
simply as “ The Heathen.” 

THE TEN OF HEARTS. 

The ten of hearts is associated 
with Lord Lauderdale, who 
related the incident to Croker, 
without, however, telling him 
that he himself was the hero. In 
February, 1773, a party had 
been playing at Brooks’s Club, 
of which Fox and Lauderdale were members. 
Play began on a Wednesday evening at half¬ 
past five and was continued all through the 
night without intermission. On Thursday 
Lauderdale had promised to be best man at 
a wedding, but was obliged to send word that 
a substitute must be found, as, having won 
largely, he had pledged his honour not to rise 
until his opponents gave the signal. When 
they had been playing twenty-eight hours 
and only the excitement prevented a physical 
collapse, the luck began to turn, and Lauder¬ 
dale lost. In one hour he had lost twenty 
thousand pounds. Soon after midnight both 
sides were even and it was proposed that they 
should rise, when Lauderdale declared that 
he would not waste his time for nothing. 
He would stake five thousand pounds that if 
the ten of hearts were dealt him he would take 
a trick with it. The wager was accepted, 
and fourteen rounds were played without 


Lauderdale once receiving the card in ques¬ 
tion. At length, when exhausted Nature 
would be cudgelled or cajoled no longer, the 
ten of hearts was dealt to him. At the fourth 
hand, when hearts were called for, he, having 
it still in his hand, revoked. The cry which 
burst from the others recalled him to his 
senses; he paid his forfeit, tore the card in 
two, and, without leaving the room, stretched 
himself on a sofa and slept until broad day¬ 
light. Such were the customs and freaks of 
our ancestors. 

THE NINE OF HEARTS. - 

“ Nap ” is a 
well-known 
game of cards, 
derived, of 
course, from 
Napoleon, but 
the term used 
formerly, for 
some reason or 
other, to be ap¬ 
plied to the nine 
of hearts. It is, 
therefore, a 
singular coinci¬ 
dence that a 
copy of this 
card bearing 
certain simple 
English words 
in the calli¬ 
graphy of the Emperor Napoleon should 
be preserved in the Dresden Museum. 
The occasion on which the words were 
written once caused much speculation, and 
at one time they were supposed to be 
some form of code message to the lady, wife 
of an eminent ambassador, to whom the card 
was originally given. Afterwards it appeared 
that the Emperor was learning English at the 
time, and, believing he could dispense with 
the rules of grammar, had begun his studies 
by committing to memory a number of one- 
syllable words, chiefly nouns.. Meeting a 
fair Englishwoman at a card-party, he seized 
the only available scrap of paper, apparently 
in order to demonstrate his accomplishments, 
or perhaps to ascertain the correct pronuncia¬ 
tion of such words as “ come,” “ love,” 
“ been,” and “ house.” We are told that 
Napoleon’s endeavours to conquer the Eng¬ 
lish language were not persisted in, and that 
he soon gave up in disgust. This card 
remains a memento of his defeat. 

THE EIGHT OF HEARTS. 

The eight of tyestfj? wa$ r pnce called “The 
Parenth f ^.” ER A jT cen | t ( u 1 ;y i^o there was a 
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whist-party in Edinburgh, one of the players 
being a young married lady. The excite¬ 
ment over the play was very great. At a 
critical moment of the game it was discovered 
that there was a misdeal, the lady having 
only twelve cards. The cards were dealt 

again, and all 
seemed right 
until the eight 
of hearts was 
called for. No¬ 
body had it, 
and it was 
found that the 
lady was a card 
short. A search 
was made forth¬ 
with for the 
card, when all 
was suddenly 
thrown into 
confusion by an 
interesting an¬ 
nouncement. A 
physician was 
hastily sum¬ 
moned, but be¬ 
fore his arrival 
a girl-child was bom. Amongst those present 
was David Hume, who playfully dubbed the 
little stranger “ The Parenthesis,” and, 
according to Sir Walter Scott, it was by this 
title that, years afterwards, when she had 
grown up and become a social ornament of 
the Scottish capital, the lady was distin¬ 
guished. Nothing further is said of the miss¬ 
ing eight of hearts, nor is there any hint, even 
by the Wizard of the North, of a possible 
transformation of the card into a living 
cherub. 

THE SEVEN OF HEARTS. 

On November 22nd, 1774, the 
great Lord Clive had been play¬ 
ing at whist at his town house 
in Berkeley Square. He had 
just dealt the cards and turned 
up the trump. It was the seven 
of hearts. Clive is said to 
have paused, lifted up the card, scrutinized 
it calmly, put it down again, and then, 
begging pardon of the company, excused 
himself for a moment. Not returning, one 
of the gentlemen grew anxious, followed 
Clive, and found him with his throat cut, a 
pen-knife on the floor. 

THE SIX OF HEARTS. 

The six of hearts is still occasionally re¬ 
ferred to as “ Grace’s Card,” or the: “ Grace 
Card.” How did it come by this appella¬ 


tion ? It has nothing to do with 
any one of the three Graces. It 
appears that in 1689 one John 
Grace, Baron of Courtstown, one 
of the chief men of Kilkenny 
County, raised a regiment of 
foot and a troop of horse at 
his own expense for King James. One of 
the Duke of Schomberg’s emissaries en¬ 
deavoured to seduce him to the side of 
the Dutch usurper, but the brave Jacobite, 
taking a card which lay near him on the 
table, returned on it a spirited refusal. The 
card, which he sent open by the bearer of the 
rejected offer, was the six of hearts, and 
it was generally known in the city as 
“ Grace’s Card.” 

THE FIVE OF HEARTS. 

Because on a memorable 
occasion he “ re - negged,” or 
revoked, with the five of hearts, 
the Rev. John Taylor renounced 
card-playing for ever. If the 
revoking had been simple and 
unaccompanied by any other 
circumstance it is possible this violent renun¬ 
ciation had never taken place. But, un¬ 
happily—we are told—the gentle bard lost 
his temper, denied the impeachment, and 
ripped out two or three full-bodied objurga¬ 
tions, a thing that so went against his con¬ 
science that to guard himself against a repeti¬ 
tion he had the unlucky card framed and hung 
in a conspicuous place in his dwelling-room 
as “ a perpetual reminder against the sin of 
losing one’s self-control.” . 

THE FOUR OF HEARTS. 

In Northumberland and other 
parts of the North the four of 
hearts used to be denominated 
“ Hob Collingwood.” “ By the 
ancient dames,” writes Mr. W. P. 
Courtney, in his book on English 
Whist, “ who form so large a 
section of card life in the provinces, it was 
considered an unlucky card to be found in 
the hand.” He does not offer any explana¬ 
tion, but the connection is well ascertained 
between Hob Collingwood and the tradition 
of the long-missing heir to an estate, whose 
body was discovered months after his dis¬ 
appearance in a wood, his right hand clutching 
the four of hearts. There is a Percy ballad 
on the subject, in which the last verse informs 
us:— 

O dead he lay upon the hill, 

All dabbled in his gore ; 

Five h iEiirls theif v/ere and all were still, 
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THE THREE OF HEARTS. 

A year or two after the terrible bursting of 
the Mississippi Bubble in France and the South 

Sea Bubble in 
England, which 
involved thou¬ 
sands in utter 
ruin, it hap¬ 
pened that Ais- 
labie, the dis¬ 
credited Chan¬ 
cellor of the 
Exchequer, ar¬ 
rived at Venice, 
ignorant of the 
fact that in this 
city the fugitive 
French finan¬ 
cier, Law, had 
previous 1 y 
taken up his resi¬ 
dence. A gentle¬ 
man named 
Warton, one of 
the South Sea sufferers, resolved to bring 
them together at his house* Thus Law and 
Aislabie met. After dinner cards were pro¬ 
posed ; packs were produced by the lady of 
the house, and ihe two notorious financiers 
seated themselves preparatory to play. Mrs. 
Warton cut, w r hen it w ? as noticed that the 
cards were of an odd pattern. Aislabie cut, 
turned up the three of hearts, examined it 
carefully, ran his eye through the second 
pack, rose, bowed stiffly, and, without a word, 
left the house* When Law became aware of 
the cause of the Englishman's departure, he, 
too, found occasion for offence in the pattern 
of thejeards, which consisted of a Dutch satire 
on their own financial schemes, and angrily 
excused himself* The lady long kept the 

pack, which 
eventual!y 
passed into the 
hands of a 
famouscollector. 

THE TWO OF 
HEARTS* 

The two of 
hearts is tradi¬ 
tionally associ¬ 
ated with the 
invention of the 
game of whist. 
Before 17 29,such 
games as crimp 
and hazard, 
commerce and 
quadrille, were 


the fashionable card-games. All the deuces 
were eliminated from the pack, which, how¬ 
ever, consisted of fifty-two cards. It was 
considered vulgar to play with deuces, because 
an element of chance popular in the kitchen 
attached to them as “ swabbers ” or 
“ swipers ” in the game of *' whisk and 
swabbers* 11 The players w'ho held a deuce 
were entitled to take up a share of the stake 
independent of the general event of the game* 
In other w'ords, the deuces swept the hoard 
as a seaman u sw r abs ** the decks* One even¬ 
ing at the Crowm coffee - house in Bedford 
Row a game of whist was proposed instead 
of the usual quadrille* When the cards were 
dealt it was found that the deuce of hearts 
was still in the pack. 11 The deuce take it! '* 
cries a player* 41 Nay, 11 quoth Sir Jacob de 
Bouverie, “ let the deuce remain. I move 
that all the deuces be brought back.” And 
brought back they were. According to a 
modern commentator, “ By this simple 
restoration of the four lowest cards, and the 
alteration of the numbers of the tricks and 
points which their presence necessitated, the 
game of whist was placed in a condition for 
the introduction of more scientific treatment*” 
In a short time whist had ousted all its com¬ 
petitors. Perhaps to-day even bridge would 
be unborn if nearly two centuries ago a deuce 
of hearts had not at a critical moment 
managed to insinuate itself into a certain 
pack of cards. 

THE ACE OF HEARTS* 

Ace is a word derived from the 
Latin “as,” a unit. At first there 
was no ace in the pack, but if 
Latimer’s Card, which was sold 
not so long ago at Sotheby's, 
is a genuine relic, the ace 
must have been part and parcel 
of the pack before 1530. It appears that the 
great divine on more than one occasion 
preached a sermon on “ Salvation by Christ's 
Cards,” taking a “ deck n of cards into the 
pulpit and illustrating his points by exhibiting 
the cards referred to. “ Let us/' he said, 
“ play at triumph ” (from which the term 
“ trump ” is derived). He went on to tell his 
congregation that hearts were trumps* u Here 
b your heart (holding up an ace); turn up 
your trump and cast your all on this card*” 
Doubtless the ace was to represent the 
Divine Unity, which recalls the oft-told story 
of the sailor, who explained his motives for 
card-playing on the ground of piety, each 
card in its turn reminding him of the cardinal 
truths and persons of his religion, adding to 
ten Apostles one ot the kings as Peter and 
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THE KING OF 


DIAMONDS. 

Where the king 
of diamonds 
first earned its 
evil reputation 
in some coun- 
J tries is not 
known. The 
famous Marianne Lenormand was once 
besought by Joachim Murat when King 
of Naples to tell his fortune. He cut 
the cards; the king of diamonds appeared. 
In some—perhaps in most—fortune-telling 
systems this card is considered to portend 
the utmost ill-fortune, its sobriquet being 
Le Grand Pendu y or The Great Hanged One. 
Murat laid ten napoleons on the table and 
cut again. Again the fatal king of diamonds. 
He offered first fifty and then a hundred 
napoleons for a final chance, but Marianne 
angrily threw the cards at his head, bidding 
him begone. Murat was executed in 1815, 

THE QUEEN OF DIAMONDS* 

Another asso¬ 
ciation of the 
king of dia¬ 
monds together 
with the queen 
is that they were 
preserved by 
Mme* de Main- 
tenon in her 
journal, which 
was destroyed 
not long after 
her death. The 
legend runs that 
the two cards 
formed part of 
the pack with 
j w h i c h Louis 
XIV. and the 
celebrated widow of Scarron were playing at 
piquet when His Majesty proposed a secret 
marriage* 

THE KNAVE OF DIAMONDS. 

In the Hermitage at St* Petersburg may be 
seen tw r o cards, the eight of diamonds and the 
knave (or valet) of diamonds, which are 
VoL 
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the knave as 
judas. This 
audacious inge¬ 
nuity fairly 
silenced his 
fault-finder, who 
left him to his 
“ God’s picture- 
books.” 


described as 
the cards with 
which Frederick 
the Great played 
in the company 
of Fount Lacey 
on the eve of one 
of his famous 
battles, 


THE TEN OF 
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THE NINE OF DIAMONDS* 

All the world over, wherever cards are 
played* the nine of diamonds is called “The 
Curse of Scotland.” What is the origin of 
this phrase ? The most commonly accepted 
explanation is that the Duke of Cumberland 
used the back of the nine of diamonds to 
indite lhe order 
for the massacre 
of the wounded 
rebels after the 
Battle of Cul- 
1 o d e n * But 
against this 
theory there is. 
the evidence 
that the card 
was so called 
long before Cub 
loden* Some 
years back a 
writer boldly 
stated that the 
Duke did w f rite 
his order on 
its back, aspprfr 
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DIAMONDS. 

The ten of 
diamonds is, 
according to 
several authori¬ 
ties, including 
Mr* Courtney, 
known in York¬ 
shire as “ Picks.” But this spelling conceals 
the real origin of the name. It was bestowed 
upon it by the notorious “ monks ” of Med- 
menham Abbey in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the 
watchword of admission to their 
nocturnal orgies being “ Pyx,” 
accompanied by the production 
of a ten of diamonds. This card 
is also called “Taffy,” probably 
a reference to its occasionally 
being a “ Welsh honour,” as the ten of 
trumps used to be known. It is now r 
called the fifth honour* We will see later 
that the ten of another suit is “ The Druid,” 
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ing, moreover, that u the identical card 
is preserved at Slains Castle, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, the seat of Lord Errol]/’ Inquiry of 
Lord Errol 1 proves that the card preserved 
there is the eight of diamonds sent by the Duke 
of Hamilton to the Countess of Yarmouth* 
Another authority explains the term by a 
reference to the arms of Dairympie T Lord 
Stair, which are nine lozenges on a saltire, 
the number and shape of the spots being 
identical and their^ arrangement sufficiently 
similar. Sir James Dairymple, first Earl of 
Stair, was the object of much execration, 
especially from the adherents of the Stuarts, 
for his share in the Massacre of Glencoe* 
Years before quite another interpretation 
was in vogue, and the “ curse of diamonds ” 
was held as a perversion of the “ cross of 
Scotland,” the nine of diamonds forming a 
cross, suggesting the cross of St- Andrews* In 
the Northern Highlands the name of George 
Campbell, a notorious freebooter, has often 
been applied to the nine of diamonds. Having 
stolen nine valuable diamonds from the 
crown in Edinburgh Castle, he was the cause 
of a heavy tax being laid bn the whole country, 
and, as a consequence, the nine of diamonds 
was known as the national curse. 

A further association of the nine of dia¬ 
monds is of a more placid character. It is 
the curious example of a map of Devonshire 
(shown on the previous page), now pasted in 
Dr, James Houstoun's copy of his own 
" Sylva,” which he used as -a book-mark* 
Packs of this description enjoyed consider¬ 
able popularity in the seventeenth century, 
THE EIGHT OF DIAMONDS. 

Mention has already been made of the 
eight of diamonds as one of the cards played 

by Frederick 
the Great and 
now preserved 
at the Russian 
capital, and 
also to an eight 
of diamonds 
still to be seen 
at Slams Castle. 
The Countess 
of Yarmouth, 
mistress of 
King George 
II*, was a 
woman of great 
power and in¬ 
fluence, whom 
it was danger¬ 
ous to offend. 
On one occasion the fifth Duke of Hamilton 


sal down to her card-table and rose a con¬ 
siderable winner. Not receiving any winnings 
from the fa% T ourite, however, he judged 
it a proper moment to demand her kind 
offices for one of his dependents* Weeks 
passed, the office sought w f as given to somebody 
else, and the Duke was impelled w hen he was 
next in Lady Yarmouth’s neigh hour hood to 
send her a reminder in the form of a few w ords 
scribbled on the eight of diamonds. The fact 
of the card having been returned to him and 
presented by the wife of the sixth Duke to 
Lord Erroll would seem to point to the fact 
of the message being considered an imper¬ 
tinence, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
his Grace ever received his money or his 
friend the coveted boon* 

THE SEVEN OF DIAMONDS, 

There are 
several stories 
of cards being 
played on 
death - beds ; 
but perhaps the 
best is that re¬ 
lating to a Mrs. 
Hotchkiss, of 
Leeds, who, like 
Charles II.,had 
been “an un- 
conscion able 
time a-dying ” 
—no less than 
eleven years, in 
fact—and who, 
when her end 
came, w a s 

paralyzed in all but her faculties. During 
these eleven years she had been accustomed 
to play ccarte in bed. When the end came 
in 1795 very suddenly she was about to play 
the seven of diamonds. Seeing that all was 
over, the attendants tried to detach the card 
from her hand, hut it was held in the grip of 
death. It was proposed to cut it away, when 
her son interfered and said that inasmuch as 
it was her ruling passion, even unto death, 
the emblem should be buried with her* And 
it was. On this story being told to George 
Selwyn, he observed, “Ah, then, when the last 
trump sounds, Mrs* Hotchkiss will hold it! ” 

THE SIX OF DIAMONDS. 

The association of card-playing 
and hymnody may strike many 
as preposterous, and yet the fact 
remains that the famous Toplady 
was an enthusiastic devotee of 
whist, and the first suggestion 
of hip finest hvmn was scribbled 
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on a playing-card—the six of diamonds. The 
card itself, long preserved in the family, but 
now in America, was inscribed across the 
middle with the words :— 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee. 

Mar. 12. 

THE FIVE OF DIAMONDS. 

The five of diamonds has 
earned immortality as the card 
on which Charles James Fox is 
traditionally stated to have 
staked no less a sum than ten 
thousand pounds one night at 
faro at Brooks’s Club. An instance 
has already been given of the extravagant 
play which raged at Brooks’s, White’s, 
and Crockford’s in those days. Perhaps 
in this case, as Fox lost, the result was 
similar to that recorded on another occa¬ 
sion, when the brilliant young statesman’s 
opponent remarked : “ Oh, yes. I have just 
won a thousand guineas from Charles; but 
as the bailiffs are after him I have compounded 
for a supper at the club.” 

THE FOUR OF DIAMONDS. 

One evening there was a great 
and merry party at Charles 
Lamb’s, at which whist was 
played until two in the morning— 
six rubbers; the most notable fact 
being that at the beginning of 
every rubber the four of diamonds 
was turned up as trumps. Not only that, but 
the card was nearly always held in the other 
games by Lamb or his partner, Burney, 
“ which was the cause of much merriment, 
Robinson declaring that the card had been 
magnetized by Lamb, which charge Lamb 
professed to receive with indignation. Every¬ 
one knew that diamonds were naturally 
attractive. But why the four ? ” 

THE THREE OF DIAMONDS. 

The story runs that when James II., desir¬ 
ing to show his liberal mind as regards physi¬ 
cal science, in spite of his illiberal political 
opinions, invited Sir Isaac Newton and 
Halley, the president of the Royal Society, 
to the palace, the company sat down to a 
game of comet, the cards supplied being an 
astronomical pack. It was a delicate atten¬ 
tion, no doubt, to the philosophers, but 
hardly atoned for the monarch’s subsequent 
discourtesy, both to the society and to the 
University of Cambridge. The three of dia¬ 


monds was 
long preserved 
as a memento 
of the occa- 
sion. The 
comment of a 
later great 
astronomer, 
Herschel, to 
whom the card 
was shown, 
may be re¬ 
corded. “Why 
didn’t the 
artist make five 
points to his 
stars ? There’s 
no use upset¬ 
ting conven¬ 
tion.” Which 
illustrates Herschel’s knowledge of playing- 
cards. 

THE TWO OF DIAMONDS. 

It was while Archbishop Corn¬ 
wallis was indulging in a game 
of whist, for which practice he 
had been repeatedly reproved 
by George III., who disapproved 
of cards, and was about to 
play the deuce of diamonds, 
that he was suddenly affected by palsy in his 
right hand and the card in question was 
dashed to the floor. This was taken, in 
certain Methodistical circles, as a judgment 
of Heaven, and a caricature inscribed “ The 
Deuce has got the Prelate ” was circulated. 
But the archbishop ascribed his visitation 
to other causes, and long continued to enjoy 
a quiet rubber in spite of his affliction. He 
was once not a little put out of countenance 
by the naive observation of a young lady that 
in her part of the country (Lincolnshire) a 
two of diamonds was denominated “ The 
Curse of Cornwallis.” 

THE ACE OF DIAMONDS. 

To close the history of this 
suit, the remaining card has a 
distinctive name in Ireland. 
There the ace of diamonds is 
known as “ The Earl of Cork,” 
and the odd reason which has 
been given for this appellation is 
that it is the worst ace and the poorest card 
in the pack, and he is “ the poorest nobleman 
in the country.” 







(Stories of the Clubs and Spades will be given next month.) 
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PERPLEXITIES: 


Puzzles and Solutions. 

47.—A PUZZLE FOR MOTORISTS. 

Eight motorists drove tc church one 
morning. Their respective houses and 
churches, together with the only roads 
available (the dotted lines), are shown. 

One went from his house A to his church 

A. another from his house B to his church 

B, another from C to C, and so on, but 

it was afterwards found that no 
driver ever crossed the track of —} —• 

another car. Take your pencil and • ; 

try to trace out their various routes. —;— 

48.—THE FOUR DIGITS. fif V ;'"f" 

Four q’s may be made to represent ' 

100 in this way : 99?, = 100. Also, with 
four 5’s, we can write (5 + 5) * (5 + 5) = 

100. Which other digits may be made 
to represent 100 by using four of them ? 

The correct answer is quite amusing. 


49—A PUZZLE WITH PAWNS. 

Place two pawns in the middle of the chessboard, 
one at Q 4 and the other at K 5. Now, how many 
more pawns can you place so that no three shall be in 
a straight line in any possible direction ? 


By Henry E. Dudeney. 



50.—A DEAL IN APPLES. 

I paid a man a shilling for some apples, but they 
w'ere so small that I made him throw in two extra 
apples. I find that made them cost just a penny a 
dozen less than the first price he asked. How r many 
apples did I get for my shilling ? 



- • - 
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Solutions to Last Month's Puzzles. 


43.—A RAILWAY MUDDLE. 

Only six reversals are necessary. The white train 
(from A to D) is divided into three sections, engine 



and 7 wagons, 8 wagons, and 1 wagon. The black 
train (D to A) never uncouples anything throughout. 
Fig. 1 is original position with 8 and 1 uncoupled. The 
black train proceeds to position in Fig. 2 (no reversal). 
The engine and 7 proceed towards D and black train 
backs, leaves 8 on loop, and takes up position in Fig. 3 
(first reversal). Black train goes to position in Fig. 4 
to fetch single wagon (second reversal). Black train 
pushes 8 off loop and leaves single wagon there, pro¬ 
ceeding on its journey, as in Fig. 5 (third and fourth 
reversals). White train now backs on to loop to pick 
up single car and goes right away to D (fifth and sixth 

reversals). ‘ - 

44.—A CRITICAL CHESS ENDING. 

THE best play for White is to checkmate in three 


moves : 1 Q takes B P (ch.); Kt takes Q. 2 B takes 
Kt (ch.); K to Q sq. 3 Kt to K 6 (mate). If Black 
does not take the queen, White mates with the knight 
on the second move. 


N 



45.—DISSECTING A MITRE. 

The diagram shows how to cut into five pieces to 
form a square. The dotted lines are intended to show 
how to find the points C and F—the only difficulty. 
A B is half B D and A E is parallel to B H. With the 
point of the compasses at B describe the arc H E, and 
A E will be the distance of C from B. Then F G equals 
B C less A B. _ 

46.—A PERPLEXING DISTRIBUTION. 

As the number of pence, 361, has to be divided 
equally among a number of children, it is clear that 19 
children must have received 19 pence each. That 361 
children each received one penny is impossible in silver 
coins. Now, i9d. cannot be paid in silver except w’ith 
the use of a fourpenny piece, but the affair took place 
** some years ago.” Six children each received 5 
threepenny pieces and 1 fourpenny piece ; 6 children 
each received 4 fourpenny pieces and 1 threepenny ; 
6 children each received 1 sixpence, 1 fourpenny, and 
3 threepenny ; and 1 child received 2 sixpences, 1 four- 
penny, and 1 threepenny piece. Thus, not more than 
6 children received their money in exactly the same way 
and there were just joo coins . 
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A STORY 
FOR 

CHILDREN, 


By E. NESBIT. 

Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE MINERAL WOMAN. 

HEN Mrs. Wilmington found 
Rupert asleep among the re¬ 
mains of the dewy crushed 
rose-leaves she had the sense 
not to disturb him, but to put 
two more blankets over him 
and to let him go on sleeping, 
while she wrapped herself in a shawl and 
spent what w r as left of the night on the blue 
sofa at the end of the four-post bed* 

Unde Charles, coming down neat and early 
to his study, was met by a very pale house¬ 
keeper with prim lips tightly set, who said :— 

“If you please, sir, them children leave 
this housej or else I do* I mean those 
children. 1 * 

** What have they been doing now ? * 
asked the uncle, wearily. 

" Doing their very best to murder that 
poor young gentleman in his very bed/ 5 said 
the housekeeper, looking like a thin portrait 
of Mrs* Siddons. 

“ Did they put flowers and things into the 


hoy's food or drink ? ” the uncle asked 
frowming. 

“ Worse, sir—far worse. They put him 
into flowers and things* And Fve taken the 
liberty of sending for the doctor. And , please, 
mayn't I pack their boxes ? No one's lives 
is safe—are, I mean.” Mrs. Wilmington 
sniffed and got out her handkerchief* 

14 Please control yourself/ 5 said the uncle. 
“ I will inquire into what you have told me, 
and I will see the doctor when he has seen 
the boy* In the meantime, kindly refrain 
from further fuss.” 

Mrs* Wilmington told the children briefly 
that they had nearly killed Rupert, and that 
they were not to think of going out and getting 
into any more mischief, as possibly they w ou.d 
not be there on the morrow* But Harriet 
secretly told them that Rupert was belter. 

The only thing to do, they felt, was to ask 
the doctor whether they had really done 
Rupert any harm. So they waylaid him in 
the hall* 

st He s s much better/ 5 said the doctor, rub¬ 
bing his bands cheerfully, “ Your rose- 
leaves were a variant of what is know n as the 

packing treatment. You did him a world of 

r CSrigunat from 
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good. But/* he added, hastily, as Uncle 
Charles, behind him, uttered the ghost of a 
grunt, “ it might have been very dangerous— 
very* Verdict: Not guilty, but don't do it 
again.” 

And with that he laughed in a jolly, red¬ 
faced way, and went out of the front door and 
on to his horse and rode away. 

u And said the uncle, leading the way 

back into the dining-room. 

" I hope it won’t be lines,” Charles told 
himself. “ I'd rather anything than lines.” 

** I hope it won’t be keeping us in,” thought 
Caroline. “ I'd rather anything than be kept 
in. And such a fine day, 
too.” 

And still the unde paused, 
till Charlotte could bear it 
no longer. She said, ” 0 h, 
uncle ! We really didn't 
mean to be naughty. And 
it really hasn’t hurt him. 

But we don't want to shirk. 

Only don't keep us sus* 
pended. Let us know the 
worst. Are we to be hanged 
for a sheep as a lamb ? 

You know you're hanged 
twice if you're hanged 
quickly. We’ll do whatever 
you say, and we don’t mind 
being punished if you think 
we ought. Only don’t do 
what the Wil—I mean Mrs. 

Wilmington—said.” 

f( What did she say ? ” 

“ She said perhaps we 
shouldn't be here to-morrow. 

Oh ! ” said Charlotte, and 
began to cry. So did Caro¬ 
line. Charles put his hands 
in his pockets and sniffed. 

“ Don't! ” said the uncle, 
earnestly —** please don't. I 
certainly have no intention 
of punishing you for what 
was a mistake.” But all the 
same he talked in a way that 
made them cry more, 

“And,” he ended, “ I want 
you to promise me that you will not only 
refrain from administering your remedies 
internally, hut that you will not make any 
external application of them to any of your 
friends—or enemies,” he added, hastily. 

“ Of course we promise,” said everyone. 

" Now dry your eyes/’ said the uncle, 
“ and run out and play.” 

They went round to the terraced garden 


and sat on the grass and talked it all 
over. 

u And if ever there was an angel uncle, ours 
is it,” said Charlotte, 

“ Yes,” said Charles; " and Rupert is 

better. I’m glad we did it, aren’t 
you ? ” 

“ 1 suppose so. Yes. No. Yes. I don’t 
know ” said Caroline. i£ You see, the spell 
worked. That's a great thing to be sure of, 
anyhow,” 

It was the one thing, however, that they 
couldn't persuade Rupert to be sure of. He 


was certainly better, but, as he pointed out, 
he might have got better without the rose- 
leaves. 

Of course, it was jolly decent of you to 
get them, and all that,” he said, n but the 
medicine the doctor gave me cured me, I 
expect, I don’t want to be ungrateful, but 
what are doctors for, anyhow' ? ” 

<l / don’t knb#p said^ 1 Charles, “ But I 
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know you jolly-well tried fern-seed when you 
pretended to be invisible.” 

“ I feel much older than I did then,” said 
Rupert, biting ends of grass as he lay on the 
dry, crisp turf. It was the first day of his 
being loosed from those bonds which hamper 
the movements of persons who have been ill. 

However, all this was now over for Rupert, 
and he was one of the others. His parents, 
by the way, had telegraphed thanking Uncle 
Charles very much and accepting his invita¬ 
tion for Rupert to spend the rest of the holi¬ 
days at the Manor House. So that now there 
seemed to be no bar to complete enjoyment, 
except that one little fact that Rupert 
wouldn’t believe in spells. 

“ But the fern-seed acted,” said Caroline, 
“ and the secret rose acted, and the Rosi- 
curian rose-leaves acted.” 

“ I don’t see how you can say the fern-seed 
acted. I wasn’t invisible, because you all 
saw me through the window.” 

“ Oh, but,” said Charlotte, eagerly, “ don’t 
you see ? You wanted us to see you. You 
can’t expect a spell to act if you don’t want 
it to act. I wouldn’t myself, if I was a spell.” 

“ It wasn’t that at all,” said Caroline. 
“ Don’t you remember we chewed the fern- 
seed to make us see invisible things, and we 
saw you 1 And you were invisible, because 
you chewed fern-seed too. It came out just 
perfectly ; only you won’t see it. But let’s 
try it again if you like—the fern-seed, I 
mean.” 

But Rupert wouldn’t. He preferred to 
read “ The Dog Crusoe,” lying on his front 
upon the grass. The others also got books. 

Next day Rupert felt more alive, as he 
explained. 

“ Now, look here,” he said at breakfast, 
“ suppose we go and discover the North 
Pole ? ” 

“ That would be nice,” said Caroline. 
“ The attics ? We’ve never explored them 
yet.” 

“ No ; attics are for wet days,” said Rupert. 

“ Not the real North Pole, you don’t 
mean ? ” said Charles, quite ready to believe 
that Rupert might mean anything, however 
wonderful and adventurous. 

“ No,” said Rupert. “ What I thought of 
was a via medias res.” 

“ Latin,” explained Charles to the girls. 

“ It means a middle way. You ask your 
uncle to let us take our lunch out; bread and 
cheese and cake will do. And to not expect 
us till tea-time, and perhaps not then. We’ll 
just go where we think we will, and shut our 
eyes when we pass sign-posts and post-offices. 


We might get lost, you know ; but I’d take 
care of you.” 

“ We mustn’t disturb the uncle,” Caroline 
reminded them. “ We promised. Not for a 
week.” 

“ Write him a letter,” said Rupert. 

And this is the letter they wrote—at least, 
Caroline wrote it, and they all signed their 
names:— 

“ Dearest Uncle,” (“ ‘ Dearest ’ is rot,” 
said Charles, looking at Rupert to be sure 
that he thought so too. “ Put ‘ Dear.’ ” 
“ But ‘ Dear ’ is rottener,” answered Caroline, 
going on ; “ it’s what you say to the butcher 
when you write about the ribs that ought 
to have been Sir something. I know.”) 
“ Please may we go out for the day and take 
our lunch bread and cheese and cake would 
do Rupert says he will take care of us and 
not expect us home till tea and perhaps not 
then with love 

“ Caroline 
“ Charlotte 
“ Charles.” 

“ Rupert can’t sign because he’s ‘ he ’ in 
the letter. Only the ‘ we’s ’ can sign,” said 
Caroline. 

And Harriet took the letter to the uncle, 
and the uncle wrote back :— 

“ By all means. I am sure you will remem¬ 
ber not to administer spells internally' or 
externally to anyone you may meet. Be 
home by half-past six. If anything should 
detain you, send a telegram. I enclose half 
a crown for incidental expenses.—Your 
Dearest Uncle.” 

“ How sweet of him ! ” the girls agreed, 
and Charles wanted to know what sort of 
expenses he meant. 

“ Incidental ? Oh, if you want an apple 
or some chocs in a hurry, and don’t happen 
to have any chink on you,” Rupert explained. 
“ Or ginger beer. Or raw eggs to suck as 
you go along. They’re very sustaining when 
all other food’s despaired of.” 

The uncle must have given orders, for 
Harriet soon brought in four neat brown- 
paper parcels. 

“ Your lunches,” she said. “ Hope you’ll 
enjoy yourselves. You’ve got a nice day for 
your outing. Bring me a keepsake, won’t 
you, from wherever it Is you’re going to ? ” 

“ Of course we will,” said Charlotte. 
“ What would you like ? ” 

But Harriet laughed, and said she was only 
talking. 

They put on their thinnest clothes, for it 
was a very hot day, and they got William to 
cut them ash-sticks, “ In case we want to 
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be pilgrims with staffs,” said Charles. The 
girls were very anxious for Rupert to wear 
his school blazer; and so flattering were 
their opinions of it, and of him, and of it on 
him, and of him in it, that he consented. 
Charles wore his school blazer, and the girls’ 
frocks were of blue muslin, and they had their 
soft white muslin hats, so they looked very 
bright and yet very cool as they started off 
down the drive with their ash-sticks over 
their shoulders and their brown-paper parcels 
in knotted handkerchiefs dangling from the 
ends of the sticks. 

“ Who shall we be ? ” Charlotte asked, as 
they passed into the shadow of the woods 
where, the road runs through to the lodge gate. 

“ I’ll be Nansen,” said Charles. “ I wish 
we had some Equismo dogs and a sledge.” 

“It’s Eskimo,” said Rupert. 

“ I know it is,” said Charles. 

“ I don’t believe you did,” said Rupert; 
and Charles turned red and the girls looked at 
each other uncomfortably. 

“ I didn’t say I did,” Charles answered. 
“ Not when I said it first. I meant I know 
now you’ve told me. It looked like Equismo 
in the books.” 

This was disarming. Rupert could do no 
less than thump Charles on the back and say, 
“ Sorry, old man,” and Caroline hastened to 
say, “ What will you be, Rupert ? ” 

“ Why, Rupert, of course. Prince Rupert. 
He' invented Prince Rupert drops, that are 
glass and crumble to powder if you look at 
them too hard. And he fought at Naseby— 
Rupert of the Rhine, you know. ‘ For Charles, 
King of England, and Rupert of the Rhine ! ’ 
he shouted.” 

“ Oh, I say,” Charles urged, “ do let me be 
Charles if you’re Rupert. It’s only fair.” 

“ You can’t keep changing,” said Rupert. 
“ Besides, Charles had his head chopped off 
afterwards.” 

“ Well, Rupert died too, if you come to 
that. You might, Rupert.” 

And the girls said, “ Do let him,” so Rupert 
said, “ All right, I don’t mind.” 

Charlotte said she would be Joan of Arc, 
and Caroline chose Boadicea. 

“ She was British, you see,” Caroline 
explained, “ and Aunt Emmeline says you 
ought to support home industries.” 

“ Now we all call each other by our play- 
names all day,” Charlotte said, “ and if you 
make a mistake you lose a mark.” 

“ Who keeps the marks ? ” 

“You keep your own, of course. Counting 
on your fingers ; and if you did it ten times 
you’d tie a knot in your handkerchief. Aunts 


do it ten times if they play often. We 
don’t.” 

Here Boadicea, Joan of Arc, Prince Rupert, 
and King Charles turned out of the lodge gate, 
and the exploring expedition began at seven¬ 
teen minutes past ten precisely. The three 
C.’s kept up the game, calling each other by 
the new names with frequency and accurate¬ 
ness, but Rupert grew more and more silent, 
and when Charlotte addressed him as Prince 
Rupert, the stainless knight, he told her not 
to be silly. 

At a quarter past twelve the four children, 
very dusty, very hot, and rather tired, reached 
a level crossing. The gates were shut because 
a train was coming, and already, as you looked 
along the line, you could see the front of the 
engine getting bigger and blacker, and the 
steam from it getting whiter and puffier, and 
you could feel the vibration of its coming in 
the shuddering of the gate you leaned on. 

The train stopped, in a snorting, panting 
hurry, at the little station just beside the 
gates, let out a few passengers, shook itself 
impatiently, screamed, and went on. The 
big gates across the road swung slowly back 
till they stretched across the railway, and the 
people who had got out of the train came 
down the sloping end of the platform and 
through the small swing-gates, and the four 
children, who were crossing the line, met the 
little crowd from the train half-way. There 
were two women with baskets, a man with a 
bandy-legged dog, and a girl with a large band- 
box partly hidden by brown paper, and— 
the four children were face to face with him 
before they knew that there was anyone 
coming from that train whom they had rather 
not be face to face with—the Murdstone man 
himself. He was not a yard from them. 
Rupert threw up his head and backed a little 
as if he expected to be hit. The three C.’s 
breathed a deep concerted “ Oh! ” and 
trembled on the edge of what might be going 
to happen. No one knew what Mr. 
Murdstone’s power might be. Could he seize 
on Rupert and take him away ? Could he 
call the police ? Anything seemed possible 
in that terrible instant when they were con¬ 
fronted, suddenly and beyond hope of retreat, 
with the hated master. 

And nothing happened at all. The Murd¬ 
stone man passed by. He gave a cold, sour, 
unrecognizing glance at the three C.’s, but he 
never looked at Rupert. He looked over his 
head as though Rupert had not been there, 
and passed on. 

Rupert grew very red and said nothing. 
The girls looked at each other, 
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“ Let's walk along by the river/ 1 said 
Caroline, “ and then well tell you why he 
didn't look at you.” 

(i You'll tell me now/* said Rupert, firmly, 
“ or I won't go another step.” 

He didn't look at you/ 1 said Charlotte, 
“ because he didn’t see you* And he didn’t 
see you because you were invisible just when 
you wanted to be, 71 

“ I didn’t want to be,” said Rupert* (1 At 
least—— Oh, well, come on*” 

When they had reached a green meadow 


are made in. “Fern-seed! Char and I 
seccotined it on while you and Charles were 
washing your hands. We meant to ask you 
to wish to he invisible when we went into a 
shop or something, just to prove about spells, 
but you did it without our asking* And now 
you will believe, won’t you ? ” 

“ I can't™ said Rupert. “ Don't talk 
about it any more. Let’s have the grub out.” 

They opened the parcels and l£ hud the grub 
out,” and it was sandwiches, and jam tarts 
packed face to face, and raspberries in a card- 



“THE MURDSTONE MAX KAEhKD BY* 1 ’ 


that sloped pleasantly to the willow-fringed 
edge of the River Medway Charlotte said :— 
“ You were invisible to him. That’s the 
magic* Perhaps you'll believe in spells 
now.” 

6i But there wasn't any spell/' said Rupert, 
impatiently. And the girls said, with one 
voice, 16 You take off your blazer and see ! ” 
u 1 hate hanky-panky,” said Rupert, but 
he took off his coat* 

u Look, in there,” said Caroline, turning 
back that loose fold which the buttonholes 

VoL k Hi.— in¬ 


board box that hud once held chocolates— 
that was in Rupert’s parcel—and biscuits 
and large wedges of that pleasant, solid cake 
which you still get sometimes in old-fashioned 
houses where baking-powder and self-raising 
flour are unknown* 

“ This is the first picnic we’ve ever had 
by ourselves. Don't you like it, Prince 
Rupert ? ” 

Rupert's mouth was full of sandwich* He 
was understood to sav that it was “ all right*” 

“ King Charles in gracefully pleased to like 
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it,” said Charles. “ Boadicea had better 
pour out the Rhine wine, for it’s a thirsty 
day.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Boadicea, in stricken tones. 
“ There isn’t any ! ” 

And there wasn’t. Not a drop of milk or 
water or ginger-beer or anything drinkable. 
No nephew or niece of Aunt Emmeline’s was 
likely to do anything so rash as drinking 
water from a strange river to which it had 
not been properly introduced, so there was 
nothing to be done but to eat the raspberries 
and pretend that raspberries quenched thirst 
—which, as you probably know too well, they 
don’t. 

This was why, when they had eaten every¬ 
thing there was to eat, and buried the bits of 
paper deeply in a hollow tree so as not to spoil 
the pretty picture of grey-green willows and 
blue-green water and grass-green grass, they 
set out to find a cottage where ginger-beer 
was sold. There was such a cottage, and 
they had passed it on the way. It had a neat, 
gay little garden, and a yellow rose clamber¬ 
ing over its porch, and on one of its red-brick 
sides was a pear tree that went up the wall 
with level branches like a double ladder, and 
on the other a deep blue iron plate which said 
in plain white words, “ Batey’s Minerals.” 
A stranger from Queen Victoria’s early days 
might have supposed this to mean that the 
cottage had a small museum of geological 
specimens, such as you find now and then in 
Derbyshire, but Rupert and the three C.’s 
knew that “ Minerals ” was just short for 
ginger-beer and the other things that fizz. 

So, after making sure that they had not 
lost their two shillings and sixpence, they 
unlatched the white gate and went in. 

The front door, which was green and had 
no knocker, was open, and one could see 
straight into the cottage’s front parlour. It 
was very neat and oilclothy, with sea-shells 
on pink wool mats and curly glass vases and 
a loud, green-faced clock on the mantelpiece. 
There was a horsehair sofa and more white 
crochet antimacassars than you would have 
thought possible, even in the most respectable 
seaside lodgings. A black and white cat was 
asleep in the sun, hedged in among the pots of 
geraniums that filled the window. In fact, 
it was a very clean example of the cottage 
homes of England, how beautiful they stand ! 

The thirsty children waited politely as 
long as they could bear to wait, and then 
Caroline tip-toed across the speckless brown- 
and-blue linoleum and tapped at the inner 
door. Nothing happened. So she pushed 
the door, which was ajar, a little more open 


and looked through it. Then she turned, 
shook her head, made a baffling sign to the 
others to stay where they were, and went 
through the door and shut it after her. 

The others waited ; the sign Caroline had 
made was a secret only used in really serious 
emergencies. 

“ I expect there’s a bird in there and she 
wants to catch it,” said Charles, but the others 
could not believe this, and they were right. 

Quite soon Caroline returned, bearing a 
wrinkled black tray with three bottles of 
lemonade, three glasses, and a little round 
wooden thing that you press the glass marble 
down with into the neck of the bottle. 

“ Here,” she said in a hurry, “ you go round 
to the other side of the cottage, and there’s a 
hornbeam arbour and a bench and a table, 
and you’re very welcome to sit there. I’ll 
tell you all about it afterwards,” she added, 
whispering. “ Only do take it and go.” 

“ But what is it ? ” Rupert asked. 

“ She’s crying dreadfully. I don’t know 
what it is yet. Oh, do go l ” 

And she thrust the tray on him and went 
back through the door with an air of import¬ 
ance which even the other C.’s found just a 
little trying. However, they were thirsty 
and loyal, so they did as they were asked to 
do; found the hornbeam arbour, and settled 
down on the blue-painted benches to drink 
their lemonade and tell each other how thirsty 
they had been, drawing deep breaths between 
the draughts to say so with. 

Caroline, in the meantime, was in the back 
kitchen of the strange cottage, gently patting 
the shoulder of a perfect stranger who sat 
with her elbows on the mangle and her head 
in her hands, crying, crying, crying. 

“ Don’t! Oh, please don’t! ” said Caroline, 
again and again; and again and again the 
woman who was crying said, “ Go away. I 
can’t attend to you. Go away ! ” 

She was a middle-aged woman, and her 
dark hair, streaked with grey, was screwed up 
behind in a tight knob. Her sleeves were 
tucked up, and all round her were piles of 
those square boxes with wooden divisions in 
which lemonade and ginger-beer travel about. 
The boxes -.vc.e dotted with greeny bottles, 
some full, some empty, and the boxes were 
everywhere—on the sink, under the sink, on 
the copper, on the bricks, and outside the 
open back door. 

“ Don’t cry,” said Caroline, in a voice that 
would have soothed an angry bear. “ Do tell 
me what’s the matter. I might be able to 

help you. OriQU’i'jj frojn 

“ Oh^o along, do,” said the woman, trying 






THE WONDERFUL GARDEN , 



THEY SETTLED DOWN ON THE BLUE- TAINTED BENCHES TO DK3NK 
THEfR LEMONADE.*’ 


to dry her eyes with the corner of a blue- 
checked apron, 16 Yon seem a kind little 
gel, but it ain’t no good* Run along* 
dearie* 1 ' 

“ But,” said Caroline, ** if you don’t stop 
crying, how' am I going to pay you for the 
lemonade I took when you said I might ? 
Three bottles it was.” 

“ Sixpence,” said the woman, sniffing, 

“ You poor dear/' said Caroline, and put 
her arms round the woman’s neck, “ Now,” 
She said, comfortably, “you just fancy I’m 


your own litilc girl 
and tell me whit’s 
the matter.” 

The woman turned 
her face and kissed 
Caroline, 

M Bless you for a 
sillv little duck.” she 
said. “ My own little 
gel’s in service over 
Tonbridge way. ICs 
silly of me taking 
cn hke that. But it 
come so sudden*” 
VYhat dio ? ” 
Caroline asked, “ Do 
tell me* Perhaps I 
can help. I 5 ve got 
an unde,and I knou r 
he’d give me some 
money for you, if 
that’s it* And , 
besides, I can make 
nice things happen 
sometimes* I really 
can. 

“ It isn’t money,” 
said the woman, 
drearily, “ and I 
don't know why 
I should tell you*” 

“ It eases the 
heart, you know r ,” 
said Caroline; “my 
aunt says it does. 
Do tell me* Tm $0 
sorry you’re un¬ 
happy.” 

“ You wouldn’t 
understand,” said 
the woman, drying 
her eyes, 4i It's 
silly, 1 know. But 
1 only heard this 
morning, and just 
now it all come over 
me when I was sort¬ 
ing out the bottles, 1 was born in the little 
house, you see, and lived here all my life* And 
now to leave ! A week's notice, too ! Where r m 
I to go to? How'm I to manage? What’m 
I to get my living by ? You see, being right 
on the high road I get all the thirsty customers 
as they comes by* Where 3 m I to go to? 
There’s a cottage back by Wright’s farm ; 
ne’er a bit of garden to it, and nobody passes 
it one year's end to another* I’d never sell 
a single bottle if I lived there to be g 
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“ But why must you leave here ? ” Caroline 
asked. 

“Gentlefolks,” said the woman, bitterly; 
“ got a grand ’ouse of their own up in London. 
But they gone and took a fancy to my little 
bit, cause it looks so pretty with the flowers 
I planted, and the arbour my father made, 
and the roses as comes from mother’s brother 
in Cambridgeshire. 

“ 1 Such a sweet, pretty cottage to stay in 
for week-ends,’ they says; an’ 1 may go to 
the Union and stay there, week in, week out, 
and much they care. There’s something like it 
in the Bible, only there ain’t no prophets now 
like there was of old to go and rebuke the folks 
that takes away poor folks’ vineyards and 
lambs and things to make week-end cottages 
of. And, of course, they can pay for their 
fancy. An’ it comes a bit ’ard, my dear. 
An’ that’s all. So now you know.” 

“ But that’s dreadful,” said Caroline; “ the 
landlord must be a very wicked man.” 

“ It ain’t ’is doing,” said the woman, sorting 
bottles swiftly; “ ’e’s but a lad when all’s 
said and done. Comes of age in a week or 
two. Ain’t never been ’is own master yet, so 
to say. It’s ’is cousin as manages the pro¬ 
perty. ’E’s got it into ’is ’ead to screw 
another shilling or two out of us somehow; 
’ere, there, and everywhere, as they say. To 
pay for the harches and the flags when milord 
comes of age, I suppose. Now you see you 
can’t do anything, so run along, lovey. 
You’re a good little gel to trouble about it, 
and you’re the only one as has. It’ll come 
home to you all right, never fear. Kind 
words is never lost, nor acts neither. Good 
day to you, missy.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Caroline ; “ but I’m not 
so sure that I can’t do anything. I’ll ask my 
uncle. Perhaps he knows my lord, whoever 
it is.” 

“ Andor,” said the woman ; “ but nobody 
don’t know him about here. He’s been 
abroad for his education, being weak in the 
chest from a child. But it ain’t no good, 
dearie. I’ll ’ave to go, same as other folks ’as 
’ad to go afore me.” 

“ I shall think of something, you see if I 
don’t,” said Caroline. “ I’ve got an aunt as 
well as an uncle, and she says you can make 
things happen. You just keep on saying, 
‘ Everything’s going to be all right. I’m 
not going to worn'.’ And then everything 
will be all right. You’ll see. And I’ll come 


again to-morrow or next dav. Good-bye, 
dear.” 

She kissed the woman, paid the sixpence, 
and went out to the hornbeam arbour with 
the air of one who has a mission. 

“ Come on,” she said, “ I’ll tell you as we 
go along. No, I’m not thirsty now. Oh, 
well, if you’ve saved some for me. That was 
jolly decent of you.” She drank. “ Now,” 
she said, “ there’s not a moment to be lost; 
it’s a matter of life and death to the mineral 
woman. Come on.” 

And as they went back along the dusty 
road she told them what ■had happened. 

“ I must ask the uncle at once if he knows 
Lord Andor,” she said ; “ and he can tele¬ 
graph to him like he did to India, and then 
everything will be all right.” 

“ But,” said Charlotte, “ we promised we 
wouldn’t disturb him for anything. Suppose 
he doesn’t appear at tea ? ” 

“ Then we must do something else,” said 
Caroline.. “ It’s the realest thing I’ve ever 
had the chance of doing, except you, Rupert,” 
she added, politely ; “ and if we can’t get at 
the uncle we’ll try a spell. Every single 
spell we’ve tried has come right. First the 
fern-seed ; then the-” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Rupert, hastily, 
“ and it’s all right to play at. But this is a 
real thing. I’ve got a godfather that’s a 
baronet. I’ll write to him to go to the House 
of Lords and tell this Lord Andor. How’s 
that ? ” 

“ Yes, do,” said Charlotte; “ but we’ll work 
the spell as well. We may as well have two 
strings to our harp, like that blind girl in the 
picture. What spell can we do ? ” 

“ We’ll look it up in the books,” Caroline 
said, importantly; “ and, Rupert, if we 
pull it of! and she doesn’t get turned out 
of her house, you will believe the spell, 
won’t you ? ” 

“ I’ll try,” said Rupert, cautiously; “ and, 
anyway, I’ll write to my godfather. Only he’s 
in Norway. I’d better telegraph, perhaps ? ” 

“ It’ll cost pounds, won’t it ? ” said Charles, 
admiringly. 

“ Never mind,” said Rupert, carelessly. 
“ Mrs. Wilmington will lend me the chink 
till I get my allowance. Let’s do the thing 
properly while we’re about it. You may as 
well be hanged for a sheep as-” 

“ As a cow. Yes, indeed,” said Charlotte, 
with approval. 
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CURIOSITIES. 

\We shall be %tad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.] 



a zoo tragedy; 

H ERE is a snapshot of the hippopotamus and 
keeper at the Alipore Zoo, taken shortly before 
the man was killed by the animah Budhu Chamar, 
the keeper, was in the habit of irritating the animal, 
in order to make it open its capacious mouth for the 
inspection of visitors. The man may be noticed hold¬ 
ing one of the teeth, and the hippo is endeavouring to 
get rid of him. One day, however, Budhu played with 
edged tools once too often, and the animal attacked 
and killed him.— \lr. IL Cowley, 5, Hartford Lane, 
Calcutta. 


ALFRESCO HOT BATHS. 

HIS novel form of bathing is in vogue at the 
mountain-spa of Noboribetsu, in the Island of 
Yezo, Japan* The steaming hot water is conveyed in 
bamboo pipes direct from an old volcano, the wall of 
whose crater has been broken down on the side next 
the village, so that in a few minutes one can pass from 
the little collection of wood-and-paper huts into an 


inferno of boiling springs, geysers, and sol fata r us. 
The police regulation against promiscuous bathing of 
the sexes is not very rigidly observed in these remote 
districts, and the advent of one of the representatives 
of the law r is heralded by a rush for the usually discarded 
garments,—Mr. Lumen Holme, Yokohama, Japan* 



A HIGHWAYMANS CLEVER RUSE* 

( THINK your readers will be interested in these 
two photographs of stage robberies w hich occurred 
on the road to Yosemite Valley, California* At the 
time of the first one, in August, 1905, one of the pas¬ 
sengers, endowed with great presence of mind, asked 
the highwayman if he would allow' his pifture to be 
taken* Doubtless possessing great nerve, he replied 
in the affirmative* He took care, though, to make 
the passengers turn away from him and hold their hands 
behind their backs. The following year, when the 
stage was again held up, this incident was remembered 
by one of the tourists, w ho ohtnined the second picture 
of the bandit. After each robbery lie was tracked by 
his footprints for a considerable distance, but each 
time they led to a grain-field and then disappeared. 
Some two years later there was found under a tree in 
that locality a rude wooden contrivance which could 
be fastened to the bottom of one's shoe* The fore¬ 
part was carved to imitate a horseshoe, and oil the rear 
was fastened a sardine-tin* This explained the dis¬ 
appearance of the footprints in the grain-field.—Mr. 
P. E. Otey, c/q Western Metrojxdis National Bank, 
San Francisco* California* U.S.A. 
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A PORTRAIT DRAWN BV DOTS. 

recently published in The Strand Magazine 
a portrait of a lady drawn in one continuous 
line, I now venture to send you a mA ine, or dot, por~ 
trait, or it may be called a ** half-tone tp picture drawn 
by hand, I may add that, although the result is not 
quite so clear as in the one-line picture, it requires a 
very great deal of patience and perseverance to produce 
a picture in this wav at all.—Mr. R, J. Brothers, 
Woodcote, Ashford, Rent* 


BARNACLES, NOT ICICLES. 

I THINK one may safely say that nine out of ten 
people would never guess what the following 
photograph represents. It shows the bottom of a 
steamer covered with ati extraordinary growth of 
barnacles, which looked like so many hundred icicles, 
the average length of them being fourteen inches. 
This growth was the result of three months' enforced 
idleness in Port Said Harbour*—Mr. J. Edwards, 
Third Officer, P. and O. ss. Mali a. 





THE - BUTTON KING” 
r I'HE accompanying 
photograph shows 
the suit I wore as the 
Button King at a fancy- 
dress skating carnival at 
the Finsbury Park Rink a 
few months ago. The 
number of buttons used 
to decorate the suit was 
17,983, and their cost 
22s, 6d + , while the weight 
of the whole was seventeen 
pounds. As may be ima- 
gined, the task of sewing 
on tile buttons was no 
light one, and occupied 
273 hours.— Mr. A, H. 
Woods, 16, Sheen Grove, 
Richmond Road, Barns - 
bury; K. 


A STORK’S WONDER¬ 
FUL FLIGHT. 


I AM sending you a 
photograph of the 
ringed leg of a stork which 
I picked up dead on 
December 31st, tqio, at die farm of Chief D&linyebo, 
near the Bashee River. On reading the inscription 

on the ring, I wrote 
to the Headquarters 
of the Omit hological 
Society, Budapest, 
and received from 
the director* Mr, 
Otto Herman, the 
following informa¬ 
tion : “ Stork bear¬ 
ing ring No. 1938 
Wiis fagged as an 
unfledged young on 
June 26th, 1910, at 
Be I lye* a place at 
the confluence of 
the rivers Drave 
and Danube. 1 ' This 
proves the bird to 
have arrived at the 
flying stage and 
rea thed Sou th Africa 
—a distance of over 
live thousand miles—in six months. Photograph by 
Mr. G- W. Straton, of (Jmhatn,—Mr. E. T. Ball, 
Tonli Sawmills South Africa. 


AN UNSOLVED RIDDLE- 

S EVERAL years ago I came across this unsolved 
riddle. It is supposed to have been invented 
by a bishop, who, unfortunately, died before giving 
the answer. Possibly some of The Strand readers 
may discover the solution t— 

,+ Pm the sweetest of voices in orchestra heard. 

And y q$. in an orchestra never have been ; 

I'm a bird of bright plumage, and less like a bird 
Nothing in Nature has ever been seen. 

Touching earth I expire, in water I die, 

In air I lose life— yet I sw r im and I fly* 

Darkness destroys me and light is my death t 

You can't keep me alive but by stopping inv breath. 

If my name can’t be guessed by a bov or a man, 

By a girl or a woman it certain Ly can l ” 

— Miss E. M. Leadman, Kent Bank Road, Buxton. 
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One Crowded Hour. 

By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 

Illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.I. 


HE place was the Eastboume- 
Tunbridge road, not very far 
from the Cross in Hand — a 
lonely stretchy with a heath 
running upon either side. 
The time was half-past eleven 
upon a Sunday night in the 
late summer. A motor was passing slowly 
down the road. 

It was a long, lean Rolls-Royce, running 
smoothly with a gentle purring of the engine. 
Through the tw T o vivid circles cast by the 
electric head-lights the waving grass fringes 
and dumps of heather streamed swiftly like 
some golden cinematograph, leaving a blacker 
darkness behind and around them. One 
ruby-red spot shone upon the road, but no 
number-plate was visible within the dim 
ruddy halo of the tail-lamp which cast it. 
The car was open and of a tourist type, but 
even in that obscure light, for the night was 
VoL xliL— 10 . 


moonless, an observer could hardly fail to 
have noticed a curious indefiniteness in its 
lines. As it slid into and across the broad 
stream of light from an open cottage door 
the reason could he seen. The body w f as 
hung with a singular loose arrangement of 
brown holland. Even the long black bonnet 
was banded with some close-drawn drapery. 

The solitary man who drove this curious 
car was broad and burly. He sat hunched 
up over his steering-wheel, w ith the brim of a 
Tyrolean hat drawn down over his eyes. The 
red end of a cigarette smouldered under the 
black shadow' thrown by the headgear. A 
dark ulster of some frieze-like material was 
turned up in the collar until it covered his 
ears. His neck was pushed forward from his 
rounded shoulders, and he seemed, as the car 
now slid noiselessly down the long, sloping 
road, with the clutch disengaged and the 


engme running free, to be peering ahead of 
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him through the darkness in search of some 
eagerly-expected object. 

The distant toot of a motor-horn came 
faintly from some point far to the south of 
him. On such a night, at such a place, all 
traffic must be from south to north when the 
current of London week-enders sweeps back 
from the watering-place to the capital—from 
pleasure to duty. The man sat straight and 
listened intently. Yes, there it was again, 
and certainly to the south of him. His face 
was over ihe wheel and his eyes strained 
through the darkness. Then suddenly he 
spat out his cigarette and gave a sharp intake 
of the breath. Far away down the road two 
little yellow points had rounded a curve. 
They vanished into a dip, shot upwards once 
more, and then vanished again. The inert 
man in the draped car woke suddenly into 
intense life. From his pocket he pulled a 
mask of dark cloth, which he fastened securely 
across his face, adjusting it carefully that his 
sight might be unimpeded. For an instant 
he uncovered an acetylene hand-lantern, took 
a hasty glance at his own preparations, and 
laid it beside a Mauser pistol upon the seat 
alongside him. Then, twitching his hat down 
lower than ever, he released his clutch and 
slid downward his gear-lever. With a chuckle 
and shudder the long, black machine sprang 
forward, and shot with a soft sigh from her 
powerful engines down the sloping gradient. 
The driver stooped and switched off his 
electric head-lights. Only a dim grey swathe 
cut through the black heath indicated the 
line of his road. From in front there came 
presently a confused puffing and rattling and 
clanging as the oncoming car breasted the 
slope. It coughed and spluttered on a power¬ 
ful, old-fashioned low gear, while its engine 
throbbed like a weary heart. The yellow, 
glaring lights dipped for the last time into a 
switchback curve. When they reappeared 
over the crest the two cars were within thirty 
yards of each other. The dark one darted 
across the road and barred the other’s passage, 
while a warning acetylene lamp was waved 
in the air. With a jarring of brakes the noisy 
new-comer was brought to a halt. 

“ I say,” cried an aggrieved voice, 44 ’pon 
my soul, you know, we might have had an 
accident. Why the devil don’t you keep 
your head-lights on ? I never saw you till 
I nearly burst my radiators on you ! ” 

The acetylene lamp, held forward, dis¬ 
covered a very angry young man, blue-eyed, 
yellow-moustached, and florid, sitting alone 
at the wheel of an antiquated twelve-horse 
Wolseley. Suddenly the aggrieved look upon 
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his flushed face changed to one of absolute 
bewilderment. The driver in the dark car 
had sprung out of the seat, a black, long- 
barrelled, wicked-looking pistol was poked 
in the traveller’s face, and behind the further 
sights of it was a circle of black cloth with 
two deadly eyes looking from as many slits. 

“ Hands up! ” said a quick, stern voice. 

“ Hands up ! or, by the Lord-” 

The young man was as brave as his neigh¬ 
bours, but the hands went up all the same. 

“ Get down ! ” said his assailant, curtly. 
The young man stepped forth into the road, 
followed closely by the covering lantern and 
pistol. Once he made as if he would drop 
his hands, but a short, stem word jerked them 
up again. 

“ I say, look here, this is rather out o’ date, 
ain’t it ? ” said the traveller. “ I expect 
you’re joking—what ? ” 

“ Your watch,” said the man behind the 
Mauser pistol. 

“ You can’t really mean it! ” 

“ Your watch, I say ! ” 

“ Well, take it, if you must. It’s only 
plated, anyhow. You’re two centuries out 
in time, or a few thousand miles longitude. 
The bush is your mark—or America. You 
don’t seem in the picture on a Sussex road.” 

“ Purse,” said the man. There was some¬ 
thing very compelling in his voice and methods. 
The purse was handed over. 

“ Any rings ? ” 

“ Don’t wear ’em.” 

“ Stand there ! Don’t move ! ” 

The highwayman passed his victim and 
threw open the bonnet of the Wolseley. His 
hand, with a pair of steel pliers, was thrust 
deep into the works. There was the snap of 
a parting wire. 

“ Hang it all, don’t crock my car ! ” cried 
the traveller. 

He turned, but quick as a flash the pistol 
was at his head once more. And yet even 
in that flash, whilst the robber whisked 
round from the broken circuit, something had 
caught the young man’s eye which made him 
gasp and start. He opened his mouth as if 
about to shout some words. Then with an 
evident effort he restrained himself. 

“ Get in,” said the highwayman. 

The traveller climbed back to his seat. 

“ What is your name ? ” 

“ Ronald Barker. What’s yours ? ” 

The masked man ignored the impertinence. 
“ Where do you live ? ” he asked. 

“ My cards are in my purse. Take one.” 
The highwayman sprang into his car, the 
engine of which had hissed and whispered in 
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gentle accompaniment to the interview. With 
a clash he threw back his side-brake, flung in 
his gears, twirled the wheel hard round, and 
cleared the motionless Wolseley, A minute 
later he was gliding swiftly, with all his lights 
gleaming, some half-mile southward on the 
road, while Mr, Ronald Barker, a side-lamp 
in his hand, w r as rummaging furiously among 
the odds and ends of his repair- box f or a 
strand of wire which would connect up his 
electricity and set him on his way once more, 
When he had placed a safe distance between 


way man w p ere less furtive. Experience had 
clearly given him confidence. With lights 
still blazing, he ran towards the new-comers, 
and, halting in the middle of the road, sum¬ 
moned them to stop. From the point of view 
of the astonished travellers the result was 
sufficiently impressive. They saw in the glare 
of their own head-lights two glowing discs on 
either side of the long, black-muzzled snout 
of a high-power car, and above the masked 
face and menacing figure of its solitary driven 
In the golden circle thrown by the rover there 



himself and his victim, the adventurer eased 
up, took his booty from his pocket, replaced 
the watch, opened the purse, and counted out 
the money. Seven shillings constituted the 
miserable spoil. The poor result of his efforts 
seemed to amuse rather than annoy him, for 
he chuckled as he held the two half-crowns 
and the florin in the glare of his lantern. Then 
suddenly his manner changed. He thrust the 
thin purse back into his pocket, released his 
brake, and shot onwards with the same tense 
bearing with which he had started upon his 
adventure. The lights of another car were 
coming down the road. 

On this occasion the methods of the high- 


stood an elegant, open-topped, twenty-horse 
Humber, with an undersized and very 
astonished chauffeur blinking from under his 
peaked cap. From behind the wind-screen 
the veil-bound hats and wondering faces of 
two very pretty young women protruded, one 
upon either side, and a little crescendo of 
frightened squeaks announced the acute 
emotion of one of them. The other was cooler 
and more critical, 

11 Don't give it away, Hilda," she whispered, 
“ Do shut up, and don’t be such a silly. 
It f s Bertie or one of the boys playing it 

on us. M 

11 No, no ! It's the real thing, Flossie, It’s 
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a robber, sure enough. Oh, my goodness, 
whatever shall we do ? ” 

“ What an ‘ ad/ !” cried the other. « Oh, 
what a glorious 1 ad/ ! Too late now for the 
mornings, but they’ll have it in every 
evening paper, sure/' 

lt What’s it going to cost ? ” groaned the 
other. Oh, Flossie, Flossie, Fm sure Fm 
going to faint! Don’t you think if we both 
screamed together we could do some good ? 
Isn’t he too awful with that black thing over 
his face? Oh, dear, oh, dear ! He’s killing 
poor little Alf! ” 


notes since the previous interview. ** May 1 
ask w ho you are ? ” 

Miss Hilda was beyond coherent speech, 
but Miss Flossie was of a sterner mould. 

** This is a pretty business/’ said she. 
“ What right have you to stop us on the 
public road, I should like to know ? ” 

“ My time is short,” said the robber, in a 
sterner voice. “ I must ask you to answer 
my question/’ 

Tell him, Flossie ! For goodness’ sake 
be nice to him ! ” cried Hilda. 

“ Well, we’re from the Gaiety Theatre, 



11 1 ] AM SORRY TO INCONVENIENCE YOU, LADIES,’ SAID HE.” 


The proceedings of the robber were indeed 
somewhat alarming. Springing down from 
his car, he had pulled the chauffeur out of his 
seat by the scruff of his neck. The sight of 
the Mauser had cut short all remonstrance, 
and under its compulsion the little man had 
pulled open the bonnet and extracted the 
sparking-plugs, Having thus secured the 
immobility of his capture, the masked man 
walked forward, lantern in hand, to the side of 
the car, He had kid aside the gruff sternness 
with which he had treated Mr. Ronald 
Barker, and his voice and manner were gentle, 
though determined. He even raised his hat 
as a prelude to his address. 

1 am sorry to inconvenience you, ladies,” 
aid he, and his voice had gone up several 


London, if you want to know,” said the young 
lady. “ Perhaps you’ve heard of Miss Flossie 
Thornton and Miss Hilda Mannering ? We’ve 
been playing a week at the Royal at 
Eastbourne, and took a Sunday off to our¬ 
selves. So now you know ! ” 

“ 1 must ask you for your purses and for 
your jewellery/’ 

Both ladies set up shrill expostulations, 
but they found, as Mr. Ronald Barker had 
done, that there w T as something quietly com¬ 
pelling in this man’s methods. In a very few 
minutes they had handed over their purses, 
and a pile of glittering rings, bangles, brooches, 
and chains was lying upon the front seat of 
the car, The diamonds glowed and shim¬ 
mered like little electric points in the light of 
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the lantern. He picked up the glittering 
tangle and weighed it in his hand. 

“ Anything you particularly value ? ” he 
Asked the ladies; but Miss Flossie was in 
no humour for concessions. 

“ Don’t come the Claude Duval over us,” 
said she; “ take the lot or leave the lot. We 
don’t want bits of our own given back to 
us.” 

“ Except just Billy’s necklace ! ” cried 
Hilda, and snatched at a little rope of pearls. 
The robber bowed, and released his hold of it. 

“ Anything else ? ” 

The valiant Flossie began suddenly to cry. 
Hilda did the same, the effect upon the 
robber was surprising. He threw the whole 
heap of jewellery into the nearest lap. 

“ There ! there ! Take it! ” he said. “ It’s 
trumpery stuff, anyhow. It’s worth some¬ 
thing to you, and nothing to me.” 

Tears changed in a moment to smiles. 

“ You’re welcome to the purses. The 
ad. is worth ten times the money. But 
what a funny way of getting a living nowa¬ 
days ! Aren’t you afraid of being caught ? 
It’s all so wonderful, like a scene from a 
comedy.” 

“ It may be a tragedy,” said the robber. 

“ Oh, I hope not—I’m sure I hope not! ” 
cried the two ladies of the drama. 

But the jobber was in no mood for further 
conversation. Far away down the road tiny 
points of light had appeared. Fresh business 
was coming to him, and he must not mix his 
cases. Disengaging his machine, he raised 
his hat, and slipped off to meet this new 
arrival, while Miss Flossie and Miss Hilda 
leaned out of their derelict car, still palpitating 
from their adventure, and watched the red 
gleam of the tail-light until it merged in the 
darkness. 

This time there was every sign of a rich 
prize. Behind its four grand lamps set in a 
broad frame of glittering brasswork the mag¬ 
nificent sixty-horse Daimler breasted the 
slope with the low, deep, even snore which 
proclaimed its enormous latent strength. 
Like some rich-laden, high-pooped Spanish 
galleon, she kept her course until the prowling 
craft ahead of her swept across her bows and 
brought her to a sudden halt. An angry 
face, red, blotched, and evil, shot out of the 
open window of the closed limousine. The 
robber was aware of a high, bald forehead, 
gross pendulous cheeks, and two little crafty 
eyes which gleamed between creases of hit. 

“ Out of my way, sir! Out of my way 
this instant 1 ” cried a rasping voice. “ Drive 
over him, Hearn! Get down and pull him 
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off the seat. The fellow’s drunk—he’s drunk 
I say! ” 

Up to this point the proceedings of the 
modem highwayman might have passed as 
gentle. Now they turned in an instant to 
savagery. The chauffeur, a burly, capable 
fellow, incited by that raucous voice behind 
him, sprang from the car and seized the 
advancing robber by the throat. The latter 
hit out with the butt-end of his pistol, and 
the man dropped groaning on the road. 
Stepping over his prostrate body the adven¬ 
turer pulled open the door, seized the stout 
occupant savagely by the ear, and dragged 
him bellowing on to the highway. Then, 
very deliberately, he struck him twice across 
the face with his open hand. The blows rang 
out like pistol-shots in the silence of the night. 
The fat traveller turned a ghastly colour and 
fell back half senseless against the side of the 
limousine. The robber dragged open his 
coat, wrenched away the heavy gold watch- 
chain with all that it held, plucked out the 
great diamond pin that sparkled in the black 
satin tie, dragged off four rings—not one 
of which could have cost less than three 
figures—and finally tore from his inner pocket 
a bulky leather note-book. All this property 
he transferred to his own black overcoat, and 
added to it the man’s pearl cuff-links, and 
even the golden stud which held his collar. 
Having made sure that there was nothing 
else to take, the robber flashed his lantern 
upon the prostrate chauffeur, and satisfied 
himself that he was stunned and not dead. 
Then, returning to the master, he proceeded 
very deliberately to tear all his clothes from 
his body with a ferocious energy which set 
his victim whimpering and writhing in immi¬ 
nent expectation of murder. 

Whatever his tormentor’s intention may 
have been, it was very effectually frustrated. 
A sound made him turn his head, and there, 
no very great distance off, were the lights of 
a car coming swiftly from the north. Such a 
car must have already passed the wreckage 
which this pirate had left behind him. It 
was following his track with a deliberate 
purpose, and might be crammed with every 
county constable of the district. 

The adventurer had no time to lose. He 
darted from his bedraggled victim, sprang 
into his own seat, and with his foot on the 
accelerator shot swiftly off down the road. 
Some way down there was a narrow side lane, 
and into this the fugitive turned, cracking 
on his high speed and leaving a good five 
miles between him and any pursuer before he 
ventured to stop. Then, in a quiet comer, he 
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counted over his booty of the evening-—the 
paltry plunder of Mr* Ronald Barker, the 
rather better-furnished purses of the actresses, 
which contained four pounds between them, 
and, finally, the gorgeous jewellery and well- 
filled note-book of the plutocrat upon the 
Daimler, Five notes of fifty pounds, four of 
ten, fifteen sovereigns, and a number of 
valuable papers made up a most noble haul 


finished his breakfast in a leisurely fashion 
strolled down to his study with the intention 
of writing a few p letters before setting forth 
to take his place upon the county bench. 
Sir Henry was a Deputy-Lieutenant of the 
county ; he was a baronet of ancient blood ; 
he was a magistrate of ten years’ standing; 
and he was famous above all as the breeder 
of many a good horse and the most desperate 



It was clearly enough for one night's work. 
The adventurer replaced all his ill-gotten 
gains in his pocket, and, lighting a cigarette, 
set forth upon his way w ith the air of a man 
who nas no further care upon his mind. 

It was on the Monday morning following 
upon this eventful evening that Sir Henry 
Hail worthy* of Walcot Old Place, having 
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rider in all the Weald country. A tall, 
upstanding man. with a strong, clean-shaven 
face, heavy black eyebrows, and a square, 
resolute jaw, he was one whom it was better 
to call friend than foe. Though nearly fifty 
years of age, he bore no sign of having passed 
his youth, save that Nature, in one of her 
freakish mootL, had planted one little feather 
of white his right ear, making the 
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rest of his thick black curls- the darker by 
contrast. He was in thoughtful mood this 
morning, for having lit his pipe he sat at his 
desk with his blank note-paper in front of 
him, lost in a deep reverie. 

Suddenly his thoughts were brought back 
to the present. From behind the laurels of 
the curving drive there came a low, clanking 
sound, which swelled into the clatter and 
jingle of an ancient car. Then from round the 
comer there swung an old-fashioned Wolseley, 
with a fresh-complexioned, yellow-mous¬ 
tached young man at the wheel. Sir Henry 
sprang to his feet at the sight, and then sat 
down once more. He rose again as a minute 
later the footman announced Mr. Ronald 
Barker. It was an early visit, but Barker 
was Sir Henry’s intimate friend. As each 
was a fine shot, horseman, and billiard- 
player, there was much in common between 
the two men, and the younger (and poorer) 
was in the habit of spending at least two even¬ 
ings a week at Walcot Old Place. Therefore, 
Sir Henry advanced cordially with out¬ 
stretched hand to welcome him. 

“ You’re an early bird this morning,” said 
he. “ What’s up ? If you are going over 
to Lewes we could motor together.” 

But the younger man’s demeanour was 
peculiar and ungracious. He disregarded the 
hand which was held out to him, and he stood 
pulling at his own long moustache and staring 
with troubled, questioning eyes at the county 
magistrate. 

“ Well, what’s the matter ? ” asked the 
latter. 

Still the young man did not speak. He was 
clearly on the edge of an interview which he 
found it most difficult to open. His host 
grew impatient. 

“ You don’t seem yourself this morning. 
What on earth is the matter ? Anything 
upset you ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Ronald Barker, with emphasis. 

“ What has ? ” 

“You have.” i 

Sir Henry smiled. “ Sit down, my dear 
fellow. If you have any grievance against 
me, let me hear it.” 

Barker sat down. He seemed to be gather¬ 
ing himself for a reproach. When it did come 
it was like a bullet from a gun. 

“ Why did you rob me last night ? ” 

The magistrate was a man of iron nerve. 
He showed neither surprise nor resentment. 
Not a muscle twitched upon his calm, set face. 

*' Why do you say that I robbed you last 
night ? ” 

“ A big, tall fellow in a motor-car stopped 
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me on the Mayfield road. He poked a 
pistol in my face and took my purse and my 
watch. Sir Henry, that man was you.” 

The magistrate smiled. 

“ Am I the only big, tall man in the dis¬ 
trict ? Am I the only man with a motor¬ 
car ? ” 

“ Do you think I couldn’t tell a Rolls-Royce 
when I see it—I, who spend half my life on a 
car and the other half under it ? Who has 
a Rolls-Royce about here except you ? ” 

“ My dear Barker, don’t you think that 
such a modem highwayman as you describe 
would be more likely to operate outside his 
own district ? How many hundred Rolls- 
Royces are there in the South of England ? ” 

“ No, it won’t do, Sir Henry—it won’t do ! 
Even your voice, though you sunk it a few 
notes, was familiar enough to me. But hang 
it, man ! What did you do it for 1 That’s 
what gets over me. That you should stick 
up me, one of your closest friends, a man that 
worked himself to the bone when you stood 
for the division—and all for the sake of a 
Brummagem watch and a few shillings—is 
simply incredible.” 

“ Simply incredible,” repeated the magis¬ 
trate, with a smile. 

“ And then those actresses, poor little 
devils, who have to earn all they get. I 
followed you down the road, you see. That 
was a dirty trick, if ever I heard one. The 
City shark was different. If a chap must go 
a-robbing, that sort of fellow is fair game. 
But your friend, and then the girls—well, 
I say again, I couldn’t have believed it.” 

“ Then why believe it ? ” 

“ Because it is so.” 

“ Well, you seem to have persuaded your¬ 
self to that effect. You don’t seem to have 
much evidence to lay before anyone else.” 

“ I could swear to you in a police-court. 
What put the lid on it was that when you were 
cutting my wire—and an infernal liberty it 
was !—I saw that white tuft of yours sticking 
out from behind your mask.” 

For the first time an acute observer might 
have seen some slight sign of emotion upon 
the face of the baronet. 

“ You seem to have a fairly vivid imagina¬ 
tion,” said he. 

His visitor flushed with anger. 

“ See here, Hailworthy,” said he, opening 
his hand and showing a small, jagged triangle 
of black cloth. “ Do you see that ? It was 
on the ground near the car of the young 
women. You must have ripped it off as you 
jumped out from your seat. Now send for 
that heavy black driving-coat of yours. If 
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you don’t ring the bell 1711 ring it myself, and 
we shall have it in- I 5 m going to see this 
thing through, and don’t you make any mis¬ 
take about that.” 

The baronet's answer was a surprising one. 
He rose, passed Barker's chair, and, walking 
over to the door, he locked it and placed the 
key in his pocket. 


threatening me, Hail worthy. I am going to 
do mv duty, and you won’t bluff me out 
of it.” 

(i I have no wish to bluff you. When I 
spoke of a tragedy I did not mean to you. 
What I meant was that there are some turns 
which this affair cannot be allowed to take. 
1 have neither kith nor kin, but there is the 




** WALKING OVER TO THE DOOR. HE LOCKED IT*’ 1 


*' You are going to see it through/ 7 said he. 
“Ill lock you in until you do, Now- we must 
have a straight talk, Barker, as man to man, 
and whether it ends in tragedy or not depends 
on you.” 

He had half-opened one of the drawers in 
his desk as he spoke. His visitor frowned in 
anger, 

4< You won't make matters any better by 
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family honour, and some things are im¬ 
possible.’' 

“ It is late to talk like that.” 

“ Well, perhaps it is ; but not too late. 
And now I have a good deal to say to you. 
First of all, you are quite right, and it was I 
who held you up last night on the Mayfield 
road.” 

“ But why on earth-” 
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“ All right. Let me tell it my own way. 
First I want you to look at these.” He un¬ 
locked a drawer and he took out two small 
packages. “ These were to be posted in 
London to-night. This one is addressed to 
you, and I may as well hand it over to you 
at once. It contains your watch and your 
purse. So, you see, bar your cut wire' you 
would have been none the worse for your 
adventure. This other packet is addressed 
to the young ladies of the Gaiety Theatre, and 
their properties are enclosed. I hcpe I have 
convinced you that I had intended full repara¬ 
tion in each case before you came to accuse 
me ? ” 

“ Well ? ” asked Barker. 

“ Well, we will now deal with Sir George 
Wilde, who is, as you may not know, the 
senior partner of Wilde and Guggendorf, the 
founders of the Ludgate Bank of infamous 
memory. His chauffeur is a case apart. 
You may take it from me, upon my word of 
honour, that I had plans for the chauffeur. 
But it is the master that I want to speak of. 
You know that I am not a rich man myself. 
I expect all the county knows that. When 
Black Tulip lost the Derby I was hard hit. 
And other things as well. Then I had a 
legacy of a thousand. This infernal bank 
was paying seven per cent, on deposits. I 
knew Wilde. I saw him. I asked him if it 
was safe. He said it was. I paid it in, and 
within forty-eight hours the whole thing went 
to bits. It came out before the Official 
Receiver that Wilde had. known for three 
months that nothing could save him. And 
yet he took all my cargo aboard his sinking 
vessel. He was all right—confound him ! He 
had plenty besides. But I had lost all my 
money and no law could help me. Yet he 
had robbed me as clearly as one man could rob 
another. I saw him, and he laughed in my 
face. Told me to stick to Consols, and that 
the lesson was cheap at the price. So I just 
swore that, by hook or by crook, I would get 
level with him. I knew his habits, for I had 
made it my business to do so. I knew that 
he came back from Eastbourne on Sunday 
nights. I knew that he carried a good sum 
with him in his pccket-book. Well, it’s my 
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pocket-book now. Do you mean to tell me 
that I’m not morally justified in what I have 
done ? By the Lord, I’d have left the devil 
as bare as he left many a widow and orphan 
if I’d had the time 1 ” 

“ That’s all very well. But what about 
me ? What about the girls ? ” 

“ Have some common sense, Barker. Do 
you suppose that I could go and stick up this 
one personal enemy of mine and escape detec¬ 
tion ? It was impossible. I was bound to 
make myself out to be just a common robber 
who had run up against him by accident. So 
I turned myself loose on the high road and 
took my chance. As the devil would have 
it, the first man I met was yourself. I was 
a fool not to recognize that old ironmonger’s 
store of yours by the row it made coming up 
the hill. When I saw you I could hardly 
speak for laughing. But I was bound to 
carry it through. The same with the actresses. 
I’m afraid I gave myself away, for I couldn’t 
take their little fal-lals, but I had to keep up 
a show. Then came my man himself. There 
was no bluff about that. I was out to skin 
him, and I did. Now, Barker, what do you 
think of it all ? I had a pistol at your head 
last night, and, by George! whether you 
believe it or not, you have one at mine this 
morning! ” 

The young man rose slowly, and with a 
broad smile he wrung the magistrate by the 
hand. 

“ Don’t do it again. It’s too risky,” said 
he. “ The swine would score heavily if you 
were taken.” 

“■You’re a good chap, Barker,” said the 
m&gistrate. “ No, I won’t do it again. 
Who’s the fellow who talks of * one crowded 
hour of glorious life ’ ? By George ! it’s too 
fascinating. I had the time of my life! 
Talk of fox-hunting! No, I’ll never touch 
it again, for it might get a grip of me.” 

A telephone rang sharply upon the table, 
and the baronet put the receiver to his ear. 
As he listened he smiled across at his com¬ 
panion. 

“ I’m rather late this morning,” said he, 
“ and they are waiting for me to try some 
petty larcenies on the county bench.” 
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Forecasts of Well-Known Artists. 


X Bond Street, in Regent 
Street, in Oxford Street, and 
in many shady nooks adja- 
cent, professors of history in 
the future sit hard at work, 
charging high fees and attract¬ 
ing many eager listeners. 
Some trace over the lines on their customers' 
hands with a little stick ; some stare into a 
glass ball and prattle fluently of all that is 
to come to pass ; some take notes of dates 
and consult the Nautical Almanac, divining 
from the relative positions of planets at a 
particular moment of the past what sort of 
wedding Miss Serena Jones is to experience 
in the future ; and others again are above 
all such superfluous toil, and simply stare over 
their customers' heads and lecture. If one 
half, one quarter, even one tenth the number 
of professors of history in the past were to 
establish themselves in London to lecture on 
their branch of history, exactly that number 
of landlords would be disappointed of their 
first quarter’s rent, and the bankruptcy 
returns of that same quarter would rise by 
the identical figure. From which the philo¬ 
sopher may perceive that the future is a deal 
more popular than the past; and, although 
it is from the experience of the past that the 
wise predict the future, most people would 
seem to prefer to pay somebody wiser than 
themselves to do the actual work of deduction* 
So we have had the vaticinations of the 
wise on all sorts of questions—the Future of 
Warfare, the Future of Electricity, the 
Cookery of the Future, the Metaphysical 
Ontology of the Future. But to The Strand 
Magazine has been reserved the glory of 
first offering a guess at the Seaside of the 
Future ; and not one guess only (that of the 
present writer) for we are privileged to 
present also the Revelations of Robinson 
—Heath Robinson, to be exact—the Bodings 
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of Brock, the Horoscope of Hassall, the 
Soothsayings of Starr Wood, the Khab- 
domancies of Rene Bull, and the Rhapsodies 
of Rountree. 

Mr. Heath Robinson’s prognostications are 
all for an increasingly decorous respectability 
and an extreme of personal comfort. We are 
to prepare for bathing-machines in the Gothic 
style, in the Chinese style, and in the classic 
Greek style, with pneumatic lyres and cur¬ 
tained windows and flower pots in convenient 
positions. An ingenious adaptation of the 
angler’s reel will be fitted to the front-door 
post to si play ” bathing children into safety 
when they grow too venturesome. Decorous 
and butler-like attendants, in a tasteful com¬ 
bination of evening and bathing dress, will 
regulate the temperature of the water by 
curiously-simple and direct means ; and not 
only regulate its temperature, but scent it 
and soften it with patent powders from con¬ 
venient tins. There is nothing violent, 
nothing revolutionary or disturbing in the 
Robinsonian Revelation, except that the 
beach is swept bare of niggers and bun- 
sellers, and the visitors, it would seem, are 
expected to be vastly outnumbered by the 
attendants deputed to minister to their com¬ 
fort. From which we may conjecture that 
the Seaside of the Future will be a deal more 
Select and a vast lot more expensive. So 
that we are forewarned to begin to save up. 

But no doubt Mr; Robinson will allow us 
to supplement his suggestions with a few 
positive statements of our own. On the day 
when his system of warming and scenting the 
sad sea waves is inaugurated (and not an 
hour sooner) a corps of suitably - attired 
elderly laundresses will be ranged on the 
shore in case of rough weather, on the smallest 
approach of which„ they will immediately 
proceed, with large flat-irons, made hot at 
the same fire that heats the kettles, to iron 
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WALKING 

THE 

waves 


Mr, H* M. Brock s idea of the seaside a few years hence. 


out the ocean to a proper and comfortable 
flatness ; while a body of gentlemanly junior 
clerks will be at hand to supply sheets of the 
best blotting-paper to all visitors who wish 
to bathe without experiencing the uncomfort¬ 
able wetness now inseparable from the pursuit* 
Mr. Brock, on the other hand, predicts 
developments in a wholly different direction ; 
the seaside will become more and more 
popular rather than Select (with a capital), 
and the diversions of the holiday will follow 
the same course. New sports will be in¬ 
vented ; this, after all, is an easy prediction, 
for each new fair or exhibition brings us 
already new mechanical discomforts for 
which people gladly pay, whence we have 
Swooping the Swoop (it that is the right name). 
FI imping the Flump, Bashing the Bang, and 
Winging the Wang. (As a fact, these names 
are quite new, and inventors may fit them 
with appropriate sports on a royalty basis,) 
Mr. Brock for bodes Splashing the Splosh 
and Walking the Waves, the latter a sport 
wherein at last the human biped achieves the 
triumph of travelling in two boats at once, 
41 having a pair on 11 in the time-honoured 
manner of skates at the Serpentine—without, 



let us hope, the aid of the gimlet. And yet 
there may be a difference of opinion, even 
about that, for one remembers well the 
thoroughgoing chair-and-gimlet merchant 
at that same Serpentine who, to the agonized 
howl of his victim, “ Hi ! hi I you're driving 
it into my foot !cheerily answered, “ Never 
mind* sir—better 'ave ’em on firm ! ” And 
there is no disputing that the wave-walker 
of the future must u T ave ’em on firm ” if he is 
ever to come back and restore his boots as an 
honest sportsman should. He will also have 
to be careful of many other things ; he must 
keep scrupulously on the topside of his 
boats and he must avoid walking his waves 
on any spot where a splosh-splasher is likely 
to splash his splosh. With his airship trip 
round the lightship Mr, Brock is careful to 
prophesy what he knows; and. as for the 
rest, it is comforting to observe that the 
general stripiness of things at the seaside— 
tents, bathing-costumes, blinds, and pavilion- 
roofs—is to be maintained as bravely in the 
future as in the past. 

Mr. Hassall is more mysterious and less 
definite. Everything on shore will be so 
inordinately " improved ” that the discreet 
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holiday-maker will demand facilities for 
staying in the sea as long as possible, away 
from it all. Extraordinary and elaborate 
long-distance swimming costumes will affright 
the ocean and its denizens, and even at the 
cost of such an appearance as Mr. Hassall 
depicts the nerve-racked toiler will endeavour 
to shut from his ears and eyes the blessings 
of civilization as they will exist in the future. 


in the Midlands may paddle at home and 
build castles with the sand driven by hydraulic 
pressure through another. Ozone will blow 
furiously through still another tube, as some 
sort of air of a totally different smell already 
blows furiously through the Tube which is 
called Tuppeny. Through still another pipe 
the resistless power of the immemorial sea 
will send electric' force to light our houses, 



Mr. John HassalFs peep into the future. 


Indeed, only those who wish to swim away 
for days together out of sight and hearing of 
things as they will be will need to go to the 
seaside at all; for all the advantages now 
sought in a coast holiday will be brought to 
one’s house by “ pipe-lines,” like petroleum. 
All the tubular pier-supports will be utilized 
for commercial purposes. Sea-water will 
be “ laid on ” through one, so that the dweller 
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ring our bells, grow our potatoes, cure our 
rheumatisms, and kill any absent-minded, 
person who catches hold of the wrong wire; 
and through still one more such pipe, baited 
all the way along with patent indestructible 
rubber worms, a constant supply of fresh fish 
will pour into our kitchens, either alive, or, 
by a simple attachment of a wire from 
the electric supply, cooked to a turn and 
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Mr, Rene Bull's forecast of tli<5 manner in which 


swimming still, but now in oyster sauce. 
Periwinkles and whelks will be distributed 
throughout the East-end from one pipe, and 
the empty shells will be returned through 
another, to be refilled with “ forced " inhabit¬ 
ants grown under electric stimulus and 
returned to the East-end once more, doubt¬ 
less, by aid of careful breeding, with pins 
attached for extraction. Thus the whelks and 
periw inkles w ill be humanely saved the labour 
of growing fresh shells, and the toiling millions 
of London will be provided with an inex¬ 
haustible supply of the aliment dearest to 
their palates, whereby the humblest will 
speedily achieve an indigestion equal to the 
severest now monopolized by the exclusive 
rich* 

Mr. Rene Bull refreshes 11 s vastly* He 
prophesies new things, as any sage must, but 
he gives us comforting assurance of the sur¬ 
vival of many old friends* An airship will 
take day-trippers to London and back at a 
very reasonable fare ; but niggers will still 
wear exaggerated hats and play banjos on 
the beach, A variant of Splashing the Splosh, 
in the form of a Toboggan Diving-board, will 
make perilous some small area of the near 
ocean ; but the common donkey-ride of the 
seashore will flourish unchecked as in the 
ancient days of the early twentieth century 
and eke the later days of the nineteenth. A 
bold attempt will be made to grapple w r ith 
the uncertainties of the British climate by 

Digitized by GoOQ le 


the formation of a “ Hot Enclosure/* warmed 
through an immense burning-glass* Of course 
we do have summers (now r and again in the 
course of a century), when the last thing any 
holiday-maker desires is to sit in a “ Hct 
Enclosure 5t ; doubtless by the time such 
another summer arrives there will have been 
ample time to think out an invention to deal 
with that* To the many inventions already 
ministering to the popular virtue of laziness 
is to be added yet another ; you are to be 
saved the trouble of reading your newspaper 
liy sitting at your ease before the trumpet 
of an immense phonograph, which gathers 
and delivers news from all parts of the world 
as fast as things happen. The advertisements 
will need to be very skilfully wrapped up, or 
they will be howled down as soon as they 
begin ; and here is another advantage* You 
cant howl down a page advertisement of 
Chilblain Tills in your paper to-day ; some 
day you will not be so helpless. 

The attractions of bathing will be enhance;] 
by the presence of a tame shark, reduced so 
low as to endure unceasing insult without 
snapping al as much as a finger, and kept fed, 
it would seem, by stray fragments of dis¬ 
integrated aviator falling casually from the 
heavens above* For the rest, the usual 
side-shows will persist, and the pay-box will 
be as prominent a feature of each as it is even 
now* 

Mr, Starr Wood looks also to mechanical 
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we shall spend our holiday* m the days to cumc- 


mvention to achieve most of the changes of 
the future, and these he offers in full measure. 
He has his airship, of course—the atmosphere 
looks uncomfortably empty to-day without 
one. But it flies not for a trip round a light¬ 
ship but for the convenience of divers, who 
may splash the splosh without Mr. Brock's 
preliminary slide. The trippers trip in 
aeroplanes, and a last decaying longshoreman 
makes a last desperate attempt to sell the 
last derelict boat for which there remains no 
market, all the museums presumably being 
fully supplied with such antiquities. 

The advance of political benevolence 
financed by the tax-gatherer enables every¬ 
body to spend his money in amusements, the 
vulgar requirement of food being provided 
free from so many centres that they are driven 
to compete with each other to justify their 
continuance. Thus the Free Public Luncheon 
Tent on the beach, taking a hint from the 
concave and convex mirrors of earlier estal> 
lishments, in capital letters invites the 
beneficiary to go in thin and come out stout. 

The Sand Cure for Nerves, hard by, is no 
new thing, but is systematized and made 
thorough ; the haphazard shovellings of 
small nephews and nieces being replaced by a 
properly-supported reservoir with a correctly- 
graduated outlet. And the unscientific clair¬ 
voyance of the Bond Street seers gives place 
to a truly valuable instrument, the Spyo- 

graph, whereby an overseeing eye may be 

VoL 


kept on an absent spouse at the much-reduced 
fee of one penny* Even the aeroplane has 
become a commonplace, and somewhat vieux 
feu; only the commonalty patronize its 
“ trips round the coast/' and the truly up- 
to-date take a Blow to Paris at the extremely 
moderate fee of threepence. The mechanism 
is an incredibly advanced and enlarged 
application of the common pea-shooter of 
other days, and among its many advantages 
over the common aeroplane a vastly-increased 
degree of danger is to be counted, together 
with something very like a certainty of a most 
monumental cropper at the end of the journey* 
There are economic advantages, too ; you 
pay your threepence and of! you go, with no 
possibility of further expenditure on the 
journey, unless you chance to turn over in 
your flight and squander your coin from your 
inverted pockets ; whereas, once you are on 
an aeroplane and at a giddy height, as is well 
known, the aviator who has charged you a 
shilling to go up is apt to demand ten to bring 
you dow n again. 

Even the children, Mr. Starr Wood assures 
us, will insist on extraordinary mechanical 
improvements in their toys, and a patent 
internal-combustion eccentric-action slide- 
valve quadruple spade, geared up to five sand- 
castles an hour, will be demanded by every 
small boy of real spirit* 

Something significant, yet dubious of inter¬ 
pretations y thi waff oflOW'M^bre himself, 
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is visible in the unbroken row of battleships 
lying in the offing, is this so joyful an in¬ 
crease in Dreadnoughts that the whole coast 
is impassably surrounded, or are they merely 
a row of obsolete curiosities lined up for the 
amusement of the tripper ? As even Old 
Moore is sometimes driven to say, time alone 
can telL 

But Mr, Rountree looks farther ahead than 
the rest. It must have been noticed by 


will be rewarded by the advent of paying 
crowds anxious for new sensations* Fathers 
enjoying their seaside holiday in the air over 
the seashore will bring their families to 
inspect caged specimens of curious human 
creatures of a bygone age—poets, artists, 
somewhat truthful politicians and such out- 
of-date creatures, doctors (and perhaps 
bishops) who did not advertise. The New 
Bamums own advertisements will be arranged 



Mr. Starr Wood's conception of the health resort of the future. 


everybody already that the mere surface of 
the earth has become of late years somewhat 
unfashionable; to fly over it and to tunnel 
under it is the tendency of the age, and no 
doubt as the air grows thicker with aviators 
the rest of humanity w ill all the more eagerly 
tend to burrow underground, if only from 
sheer terror for their heads. Mr, Rountree 
foresees the time when the actual ground 
surface shall be abandoned totally by all but 
the birds, who shall have been driven out of 
the air by overcrowding, The Bamum of 
the coming day, the show man-genius of the 
future, will seize on the fact to astonish the 
world by the novel and striking enterprise 
of opening his show positively on the unin¬ 
habited surface of the earth, and his audacity 


in suitably upside-down methods. Whereas 
in our day exceptionally enterprising adver¬ 
tisers employ aviators to drop handbills from 
aloft, the New r Barnum will send up his hand¬ 
bills from below, attached to toy balloons. 
And, as contrasted with past showmen wffio 
floated their announcements against the sky 7 
he will spread his wide on the abandoned 
earth. Greater airships, more enormous 
aeroplanes than ever will crowd the air for 
the accommodation of cargoes and crowds, 
but the individual flyer will just wear his 
personal flying suit, fitted with small and natty 
wings, with a neat little electric coil on his 
head, and a curly wire or tw T 0 for some 
purpose that doubtl^s Mr, Rountree knows 
doe^’ttfpcpkin. 
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Mr* Harry Rountrees vision of the days when the earth is forsaken for the sky, 


In those stirring days many among the 
quieter of us will take to the Tubes, and stop 
there* Mr, Starr Wood has already given us 
a hint of some such expedient when he 
announces his underground cricket* We will 
go down to the sea in tubes, and we will stay 
underground, with glass walls through which 


we cap gaze on the sea below the surface 
without being distracted and maddened {not 
to say pole-axed) by flying things above; and 
there we will sit in bathing-machines of 
antique pattern, surrounded by patent silent 
niggers and stuffed boatmen, and perhaps we 
may get a little sleep* 
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Cabinet. 


Tbe Lacquer 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 

Illustrated hy C, H. Xaffs. 



UINNEY chuckled as he re¬ 
read the letter which offered 
him a thousand pounds for 
his cherished lacquer cabinet, 
and he kept on rubbing his 
yellow, wrinkled hands and 
muttering : “ Like to have it, 
wouldn't you ? But you won't, my man. 
No, by gum, not if you offered double the 
money ! n 

He was alone in the sanctuary of his best 
things. The heavy shutters were up, a wood 
fire glowed as if with pleasure upon a steel 
fender of the best Adam's period. The elec¬ 
tric lights in amber-coloured globes shone 
softly, caressing the Chippendale furniture 
and throwing delicate shadows upon the 
Aubusaon carpet. Only the elect entered 
this famous room, and every article in it was 
knowm and beloved by the great collectors 
who dealt with Quinney, The passion for 
beautiful things was in his blood. His father 
had started a small curiosity shop in Salisbury, 
and Quinney himself, as a boy of ten, used to 
gloat over the Ming figures, and touch them 
furtively in flagrant disobedience of rules. 
After his father’s death he had moved to 
London and bought a fine Georgian house in 
Soho, which he had gradually filled with 
masterpieces. He was never tired of gazing 
at them with enraptured eyes. And he 
refused, as he grew older and richer, to part 
with the gems of his collection. Nobody, 
not even Quinney, knew r what the contents 
of this particular room were worth. Beside 
himself, only two persons entered it—his 
daughter, Posy, and his principal assistant, 
James Migott, a young man with a nose 
almost as keen as Quinney’s for beauty, and 
a fine pair of eyes which, in contrast to 
Quinney's, dwelt lovingly upon what was 
animate as well as inanimate. 

Quinney, from being much by himself, had 
acquired the habit of thinking aloud ; and, 
although his surroundings were Attic, his 
speech remained rudely Doric. As he tore 
up the millionaire’s letter he muttered: 

Copyright, rgn t by 


" Wonderful man I am 1 To think that I 
should live to refuse an offer of a thousand 
pounds for that cabinet! Sometimes I’m 
surprised at myself. By gum, I am !* f 

He approached the lacquer cabinet, a 
superb example of the best Japanese art of 
the eighteenth century, black and gold, with 
gold storks exquisitely delineated flying 
amongst golden flowers. The petals of the 
flowers w'ere made of thin sheets of pure 
gold let into the lacquer. The stand upon 
which it stood was English, with curved ball 
and claw T legs, also a miracle of craftsmanship. 
Nothing stood upon the cabinet except a 
large jar of the rare Kang-shi famille noire 
porcelain. The inside of the cabinet was as 
lavishly decorated as the outside, and it w p as 
signed with the name of the greatest of 
Japanese artists. The American millionaire 
had asked for a copy of this signature. 

Quinney gloated over the decoration for 
at least five minutes ; and then he noticed 
that the key w r as missing. Nothing was kept 
in the cabinet, and the lock, possibly, was 
the only part of it which could be criticized, 
for a child could have picked it with a hairpin. 
Quinney’s eyes wandered to the Kang-shi jar, 
and presently he took it lovingly in to his hands, 
stroking it, enjoying voluptuously the texture 
of the paste* He put his tongue to it, an 
infallible test; and from long practice he 
could have told you, had he been blind, that 
the temperature of the porcelain and its 
texture w p ere confirmation stronger than any 
marks of quality and date. Then he thrust 
his hand into the interior to satisfy himself 
for the thousandth time of its amazing finish. 

Inside the jar was the key of the cabinet! 

This astonished him, because he was living 
in a world from which the surprising had been 
rigorously eliminated. Why w p as the key of 
the cabinet hidden in the jar? Who had 
placed it there ? Posy—or James Migott ? 

He sat down upon the finest Chippendale 
settee in the world to reflect upon this incident. 
Oddly enough, it disturbed him, although it 
was reasonable to suppose that his daughter 
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** INSIDE THE JAR WAS THE KEY OF THE CABINET !" 


intended to tell him where she had put the 
key, which certainly fitted the lock too 
loosely and had been known to fall out of it* 

Finally, he decided that Posy, good girl, 
had chosen an excellent place for the key ; 
but she ought to have told him* He would 
speak to her on the morrow. 

He put the key back into the jar, and as 
he did so a clock began to chime the hour of 
midnight. Quirtney listened to the silvery 
bells with the same enraptured expression 
which the gold petals upon the cabinet 
evoked* He reflected that time passed too 
nimbly when a man was perfectly happy, 
As a rule, he went to bed at half-past eleven, 
but the American’s letter had engrossed his 
attention unduiy* The man wanted the 


cabinet so tremendously, and this lust for 
another's possession was well understood by 
Quinney, for he suffered cruelly from it him¬ 
self. There were bits in the Museums which 
he would have stolen without compunction, 
could he have “ lifted ” them without fear of 
detection. 

He switched off the electric light, and by the 
faint glow of the fire turned to mount the 
stairs leading to his bedroom. But he paused 
on the threshold of his room, for a last glance 
at the sanctuary. Some of the things he 
would have liked to kiss, and this sentiment 
seemed to wax stronger with advancing years* 
He never left his wonderful room without 
reflecting sadly that the day would inevitably 
come when he wouid have to leave it for ever* 
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At this moment he heard approaching foot¬ 
steps—soft, stealthy footsteps, which might 
be those of a midnight robber ! 

Quinney was no coward, and he w^as com¬ 
fortably aware that his precious things would 
not be likely to tempt the ordinary burglar, 
because of the difficulty in disposing of them. 
Noiselessly he withdrew to the outer room, 


which held the furniture and china that 
could be bought. From the darkness of this 
outer room he could see without being seen* 
He nearly betrayed his presence when Posy 
entered the sanctuary, clothed in a silk 
dressing-gown, with her pretty hair in two 
long plaits. What on earth was the girl up 
to? She glided across the Aubusson carpet, 
upon which great ladies of the French pre- 
Revolution period had stood, and approached 


the lacquer cabinet She thrust a white, 
slender arm into the great jar, took from it 
the key, unlocked the cabinet, opened it, 
waited a moment, with her back to her 
father, who was not able to see what she 
was doing, closed and locked the cabinet, 
replaced the key in the jar, and flitted away 
as silently as she had come ! 

Quinney wiped the dew of 
bewilderment from his high 
but narrow' brow. 

The girl must be crazy ! 

He waited till he heard the 
dosing of her door upstairs; 
then he turned on the light 
and went to the cabinet- In 
the second drawer he found 
a letter, which he read. 

My Own Blue Bird ’ 

Quinney paused. He had 
not seen Maeterlinck's famous 
play, but Posy had raved 
about it—with absurd enthu¬ 
siasm, so he had thought at 
the time — and he remem¬ 
bered that the Blue Bird re¬ 
presented happiness - 

My Own Blue Bird, —It was 
splendidly clever of you to thank 
of using that stupid old cabinet 
us a pillar-box, and the fact that 
we are corresponding under the 
very nose of father makes the 
whole affair deliriously exciting 
and romantic. I should like to 
see his funny old face, if he could 
read this- - - - 

" You shall, my girl/' 
thought Quinney, grimly.* 
He knew that the “ Blue 
Bird ” must be James Migott, 
drat him ! It could be 
nobody else. Quinney had 
guarded Posy very jealously. 
James was not permitted to 
speak to her except in his 
presence. And no letter to 
her, ceming in the ordinary 
way, would have escaped his 
notice. So ! this young man, 
whom he had trained to be a faithful servant* 
was carrying on a clandestine love affair wdth 
his only child and using the lacquer cabinet as 
a pillar-box ? He wiped his mouth with the 
silk handkerchief which he used to remove 
dust from his china, and his fingers trembled, 
for he was quivering with rage. Then he 
finished the letter:— 

We have Rot to be most awfully careful, because if 
he ^aw me talking to you- except about his ridiculous 
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business, he would simply chatter with rage. And, 
make no mistake, my reelings wouldn’t count. I’m 
not nearly so dear to him as that Chelsea figure by 
Roubiliac. He only cares for things, not a brass 
farthing for persons. But, oh, Jim, I care more for 
you than all the things in the world, and I have had 
no love since mother died. Think of what I have to 
make up! 

I shall get your answer to this when father is having 
his cigar after lunch.—Your loving Posy. 

Quinney put the billet back in the drawer, 
muttering to himself, “ I shall get the dog’s 
answer before lunch. He sha’n’t complain 
that I gave him no opportunity.” Grinding 
his teeth, he consigned James Migott to the 
nethermost Hades ; and at the same moment 
he decided that the Yankee—confound him 
also!—should have the cabinet. For ever¬ 
more he would hate the sight of it. As for 
James Migott, the Blue Bird, he’d be blue 
ihdeed within twenty-four hours. Blue Bird, 
indeed ! A serpent! A crawling snake ! 

He went to bed, but sleep refused to soothe 
him, although he dismissed James Migott 
from his thoughts, which dwelt with concen¬ 
tration upon Posy. Had he not given the 
best of everything to the ungrateful baggage ? 
And in return —this ! She dared to speak of 
his business as “ ridiculous.” The adjective 
bit deep into his mind. Ridiculous 1 What 
the devil did she mean ? When his father 
died the business was worth at most eight 
thousand pounds. To-day the contents of 
the sanctuary alone would fetch at Christie’s 
a round fifty thousand, if the right people 
were bidding. Aid they would be bidding. 
From the four quarters of the earth they 
would come, to bid against each other for the 
famous Quinney collection. Ridiculous l Sup¬ 
pose he left everything to the nation, thereby 
immortalizing himself? The Quinney Gal¬ 
lery ! That sounded well. Suppose he 
offered the gift during his lifetime ? Would 
his gracious Sovereign speak of his business 
as ridiculous ? All right. If this idiot of a 
girl cared for James Migott more than for his 
collections, she might have him—and be 
hanged to her ! Would the dog want her 
without the collections ? He smiled grimly 
at the thought. 

Next day he rose at the usual time and 
breakfasted alone with Posy, who smiled 
deceitfully, as if she were the best daughter 
in the kingdom. He looked at her sourly, 
contrasting her with the Chelsea shepherdess, 
modelled by the illustrious Frenchman. She 
was nearly as pretty, but oommon pottery, 
not porcelain, not the pate tendre beloved 
by connoisseurs. He remarked a melting, 
luscious glaze about her eyes. She was 


thinking of her Blue Bird, the shameless 
baggage. At nine James Migott appeared, 
punctual to the minute. Quinney said to 
him, curtly:— 

“ I am going out. You had better over¬ 
haul those Chippendale chairs in my room. I 
am thinking of having that old needlework 
cleaned. Get it off the chairs very carefully.” 

“ Right you are! ” exclaimed James. 

There was the same shining glaze in his 
blue eyes as he met frankly the gaze of his 
employer. It would not be easy to replace 
James. He could be trusted with things, 
but not with persons. His exclamation, 
“ Right you are ! ” tickled agreeably Quinney’s 
vanity. He was nearly always r'ght, every¬ 
body admitted that. No big dealer had made 
fewer mistakes. That German fellow, who 
had made such an ass of himself about that 
wax figure, he was ridiculous, if you like. 
How Quinney had laughed at his egregious 
blunder! 

At half-past twelve he returned. James 
■Migott had removed the precious needlework 
without breaking a thread. His employer 
grunted approval. “ You love this busi¬ 
ness ? ” he asked. 

“ I like it,” said James. 

He left the house to get his midday meal 
at a neighbouring restaurant in Dean Street. 
Upstairs Posy was playing Thalberg’s “ Home, 
Sweet Home ” with a firmness of touch and 
brilliancy of technique which indicated that 
the money lavished upon her musical educa¬ 
tion had not been wasted. With the arpeg¬ 
gios rippling through his mind, Quinney 
opened the lacquer cabinet. Yes; James 
had taken Posy’s letter, and another—written 
upon the business note-paper—lay in its 
place. The lovers had not troubled to close 
the envelopes, so secure did they fancy them¬ 
selves in their fool’s paradise. 

Quinney read as follows :— 

My Sweetest Posy, —I believe that your father 
does really love you, although he may not show it. 
He’s a true lover of beauty in any form, and it’s 
hardly possible that he doesn’t prize you as the most 
beautiful of all his beautiful possessions. I am doing 
my best to please him and to win his confidence. As 
you say, we must be very careful and very patient, 
but he’s taught me how to wait for the things worth 
having. I know that I must wait and work for you. 
—Your faithful Jim. 

Quinney read the letter twice and then 
replaced it in the cabinet. Throughout 
luncheon he said little, but stared furtively 
at his daughter, wondering whether James 
Migott—no mean judge—was right in affirm¬ 
ing that of all his possessions she was the 
most He ^yterjded to speak 
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to Posy and James after luncheon; he had 
planned a little dramatic scene, during which 
he would appear at the moment when Posy 
was taking the letter from the cabinet. Then, 
before she had time to collect her wits, he 
would summon the Blue Bird and deal 
trenchantly with the guilty pair. 

Presently he said, quietly :— 

“ I’ve had an offer of a thousand pounds 
for the lacquer cabinet from Dupont Jordan.” 

She answered, composedly, “ Are you 
going to sell it ? ” 

“ Perhaps.” 

Lord ! What an actress she was! And 
not yet twenty! When and where and how 
did she learn to wear this mask ? He eyed 
her with wrinkled interrogation, asking himself 
dozens of questions. Had she always pre¬ 
tended with him ? What was she really 
like—inside ? As a collector of precious 
things, he had acquired the habit of examining 
meticulously every article of vertu, searching 
for the inimitable marks, the patine, not to 
be reproduced by the most cunning craftsman,' 
the indelible handwriting of genius and time. 
But he had never searched for such marks 
in his daughter. When he lit his cigar, she 
went out of the room and he sat silent, not 
enjoying his cigar, wondering what her face 
looked like as she read the letter from her 
own Blue Bird. What James Migott had 
written gave him pause. He decided to read 
more of the correspondence before he pro¬ 
nounced judgment. 

That afternoon he made a list of the 
“ gems ” which might be offered to the nation 
or left to it as the Quinney bequest. At mid¬ 
night Posy would descend from her room and 
place another billet in the pillar-box. The 
pillar-box ! To what base uses might a gold 
lacquer cabinet degenerate ! 

He left the door of his bedroom ajar, and 
at midnight he heard the faint rustling of 
her dressing-gown as she stole downstairs 
and up again. At one, when he made certain 
that she was asleep, he descended to his room 
and read the second letter :— 

Darling Jim, —Father never cared for me. If I 
died to-morrow he would forget me in a week. 
Luckily I have you, but he will expect me to choose 
between him and you. The great overwhelming 
surprise of his life will be when he discovers that I 
have chosen you, because, incredible as it may seem, 
he believes that he has done his duty by me just as he 
believed that he did his duty by my dear mother. He 
will never, never know how he appears to others.— 
Your ever loving Posy. 

Quinney replaced the letter, went into the 
dining-room, and drank a glass of brown 
sherry. He preferred brown sherry because 


it exhibited the exact tint of faded mahogany, 
the tint so baffling to fakers of old furniture. 
As he sipped his wine he told himself that 
the girl was a liar. He had done his duty by 
her and by his dead wife. He had denied 
them nothing, gratified their whims, exalted 
each high above the station in which they 
had been bom. Then he went to bed, to pass 
another wretched night, comparing himself 
to Lear and other fathers who had begotten 
thankless children. 

Posy expressed concern at his appearance 
next morning. He was yellow as a guinea, 
and his eyes were congested. 

“ There’s nothing the matter with me,” he 
growled. 

His emphasis on the personal pronoun 
reminded Posy that her father had made no 
claims upon her as ministering angel. He 
had never been ill, never “ sorry for himself,” 
to use that familiar expression in a new and 
significant sense. To-day he looked very 
sorry for himself. She said so, tentatively. 

“ I am sorry for myself,” he declared. 

He went out and walked in the Park, 
smoking his pipe and muttering to himself: 
“ I’ll dish the dog. Before sunset he’ll be 
wishing he’d never been bom. Good as I’ve 
been to both of ’em! Best father as ever 
lived, I do believe.” Half an hour passed in 
computing what Posy had cost him. Fifteen 
hundred pounds in hard cash. The same 
sum invested, say, in old Irish glass would 
have trebled itself. Yes, by gum ! Posy 
represented a snug five thousand, the baggage! 

When he returned to his house he was ripe 
for battle, thirsting for it. Three clients 
were waiting impatiently. He “ socked ” 
it to them. Asked big prices and got them, 
a salve to abraded prjjde. James Migott 
was much impressed. 

“ Nobody like you, sir, to sell stuff,” he 
ventured to remark. 

Quinney snarled back:— 

“ Yes, my lad, even if I do say it, there 
ain’t my equal in London—that means the 
world. Best o’ fathers I been, ain’t I ? ” 

James nodded. 

“ Done my duty. That’s a thought to 
stick to one’s ribs—hay ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Never can remember the day when I 
couldn’t say that. Square, too, I’ve been 
within reasonable bounds, though I have 
made ignorance—as just now—pay for my 
knowledge. I know a lot, my lad—more’n 
you think for.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said James. 

That morniht the staff had a sultry time 
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of it. Everybody agreed that the governor's 
tongue had an edge to it keener than the 
east wind, which happened to be blowing 
bitterly. Posy, at the piano, was surprised 
to find her sire standing beside her, with a 
malicious grin upon his thin face. 
u Can you cook ? ” he asked. 
ct Cook ? Me ? You know 1 can’t cook, 
father/ 1 

“ Not much of a hand with your needle 
either, are ye ? ” 

44 No.” 

** Um ! They tell me that our Royal 
Princesses have to learn such things, willy- 
nilly, because revolutions do happen—some¬ 
times.” 

Posy stared at him, thinking to herself: 
** His liver is out of whack, and no mistake.” 

VoL jcliL—10. 


Quinney returned to his sanctuary, feeling 
that he was in form. The affair should be 
handled to rights. 

“ 111 fix ’em/ 1 he growled. <E 111 sw f eep 
the cobwebs out o T their silly noddles, by 
gum I will ! ” 

At lunch he harped back to the primitive 
duties of women, rubbing in his words and 
salting them properly. 

“ Look ye here, my girl. It's just struck 
me that I’ve been to blame in makin' you so 
bloomin' ornamental.” 

” Come, father, I didn't get my good looks 
from you.” 

“ Handsome is as handsome does. Ever 
heard that ? ” 

u Once or twice.” 

Quinney grinned as he drank his second 
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glass of brown sherry. Very rarely did he 
exceed one glass of wine in the middle of the 
day. Then he lit his cigar and settled himself 
in an easy-chair near the fire. Posy went 
upstairs, singing softly as she went. 

“ Chock-full o’ deceit that girl is ! Oozin’ 
from every pore. Stamps upstairs singin’ 
like a lark, crawls down like a viper. Oh, 
my Lord ! ” 

He looked at his watch. By his reckoning 
Posy was nearly due in the sanctuary. James 
was whistling in the basement. 

“ Whistle away, you dog ! ” he muttered. 
“ I’m agoing to call the next tune.” 

He had not long to wait. Posy came 
downstairs, entered the sanctuary, opened 
the lacquer cabinet, and was grasping Jim’s 
letter, when Quinney, who had approached 
noiselessly from behind, tapped her on the 
shoulder. 

“ What are you up to, my girl ? ” 

“ I was just having a look at the inside of 
the cabinet. Thought of rubbing it over.” 

“ Did you ? What you got in your hand 
there ? Paper ? ” 

“ It’s something b-belonging to m-me,” 
stammered the unhappy maid. 

“ What’s in that cabinet belongs to me, 
my girl. Hand it over.” 

Posy slipped the letter into the bosom of 
her gown, and stared defiantly at her father. 

“ Sure it’s yours ? ” he asked. 

“ Quite sure ; a private affair.” 

“ Keep your private papers in my cabinet 
—hay ? ” 

“ Sometimes.” 

Posy was now more at her ease, much to 
Quinney’s delight. The higher the baggage 
mounted the farther she would have to fall. 

“ Wait a moment, my girl.” 

He walked to the foot of the staircase and 
called out: “ James Migott! ” 

A distant voice replied :— 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Come you up here, my lad. Quick ! ” 

James appeared, rather flushed. His 
colour deepened when he saw Posy standing 
close to the pillar-box. 

“ Like to take it sittin’ or standin’ ? ” 
inquired Quinney, with marked politeness. 

“ Take what ? ” inquired Posy. 

“ The dose I’m goin’ to give ye. I prefer 
to stand. You ain’t fit, not by a long chalk, 
to sit on such chairs, but I’ve always been 
a considerate man.” 

James and Posy stood where they were. 
Posy was very pale, and her pretty fingers 
trembled. 

Quinney glared at them, and the peroration 


he had prepared vanished to the limbo of 
unspoken speeches. He said, savagely:— 

“ Fallen in love with each other—hay ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Posy, without a moment’s 
hesitation. James said, with commendable 
promptness : “ Same here.” 

“ A pretty couple . you make, by gum ! 
Intentions honourable ? ” he hissed at James. 

Posy tossed her head. James answered, 
politely:— 

“ Quite.” 

“ Arranged the happy day yet ? ” sneered 
the enraged Quinney. 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

“ Ah ! Waitin’, maybe, for my blessing ? ” 
Posy burst out impetuously :— 

“ Father, I love him.” 

“ That dog ! ” 

“ Easy, sir. I’ve served you like a dog 
because I love her.” 

At this the brazen pair smiled at each other. 
Quinney’s rage, so long restrained, rose to 
boiling point. 

“ Ain’t I been a good father to you ? ” he 
asked Posy. “ No quibblin’; let’s have the 
God’s truth ! Ain’t I been a good father to 
you ? ” 

“ No,” said Posy. 

“ What you say ? ” 

“ I said ‘ No.’ ” 

“ Well, I’m blest! Ain’t I given you 
everything a girl wants ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ That outs the lid on. Of all the shameless, 
ungrateful hussies ! Five thousand pounds 
you’ve cost me, miss. Not a penny less, by 
gum ! Now, you answer straight. It’d take 
you a month o’ Sundays to tell what I have 
given you; but you tell me what I’ve not 
given you ? ” 

“ Love.” 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ You don’t love me; you never have 
loved me. You love things.” She waved 
an all-embracing arm. “ Old chairs, faded 
tapestries, cracked china. You don’t love, 
you can’t love, persons.” 

“ Say that again. I want it to soak in.” 
She said it again, with amazing calmness. 
Quinney, too confounded to deal adequately 
with her, turned to James. 

“ Do you love persons too ? ” 

“ That’s right.” 

“ Things worth their weight in gold don’t 
interest you—hay ? ” 

“ They interest me, but I don’t love them.” 
“ Never occurred to you, did it, that these 
things would belong to my girl some day ? ” 

“ It may have occurred to me, but I didn’t 
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fall in love with Posy because she was your acute valuer of his generation, had never 
daughter/’ appraised these two. He had always con- 

** Oh, really? You’d take her as she stands sidered that James was overpaid. Old 
—hay ? ” Cohen must be mad. Trembling and per- 

“ Yes.” spiring, he played his trump card. 



“'you can have her,’ he shouted, ‘take her now—and do!’” 


“ How do you propose to support her ? ” 

“ That’s easy answered. Old Cohen wants 
me. You pay me three pounds a week. I’m 
worth ten pounds, and Cohen is willing to 
give six pounds, not to mention a small com¬ 
mission on sales and purchases.” 

Quinney sat down, gasping. He, the most 


“ You can have her,” he shouted. “ Take 
her now—and go ! ” 

Posy faltered : “ Father, you don’t mean 
it?” 

“ Yes, I do. Let him take you away if he 
wants you as you are.” 

He was c'etMh that-James would “ back 
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down,” and that a great victory was impend¬ 
ing. But James replied, without hesitation:— 

“ Come, Posy! My mother will be de¬ 
lighted to see you. I’ll get a special licence 
this afternoon.” 

The girl held up her head proudly. It is 
barely possible that till this moment she 
had never been absolutely sure of James. 
She beamed upon him. 

“ Oh, Jim,” she exclaimed, fervently, “ you 
are a darling ! ” 

She flung herself into his outstretched arms, 
and they kissed each other, quite regardless 
of Mr. Quinney. He stared about him, 
bewildered. Then he said, gaspingly :— 

“ What would your pore mother have said?” 

Posy released herself and approached her 
father. Pity shone softly in her eyes as she 
asked, gently:— 

“ Do you want to know what mother would 
have said ? ” 

“ Pm glad she was spared this, pore soul! ” 
ejaculated the bereaved man. “ God, in His 
mercy, took her in time.” 

“ Do you want to know what mother would 
have said •? ” 

She repeated the question in a deeper, more 
impressive tone. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Wait! ” 

She fled upstairs. During her absence 
Quinney wondered how he would replace 
James Migott, whom he had trained so 
diligently from tender years. The dog knew 
so much that only time and patience and 
experience could impart. He had always 
intended to offer James a very small share in 
the business. 

Posy appeared breathless, and carrying a 
sheet of paper in her hand. 

“ Read that, father.” As he fumbled for 
his spectacles, she said, softly, “ May I read 
it aloud ? ” 

“ I don’t care what you do.” 

But in his heart he knew that this was a 
lie. He did care. The conviction stole upon 
him that they had “ bested ” him. He 
wanted Posy with something of the hunger 
which seized him when he went to the Gold 
Room of the British Museum and beheld the 
incomparable Portland Vase, priceless though 
broken. Then he heard Posy’s voice, and it 
struck him for the first time that it was like 
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her mother’s. The similarity of form and 
feature also was startling. He grew pale and 
tremulous, for it seemed as if his wife had come 
back from the dead. When he closed his 
eyes he could imagine that she was speaking. 

Mv Darling Little Girl —When you read this I 
shall be dead. I want to tell you before I go some¬ 
thing about your father, which may save you much 
unhappiness. He loved me dearly once, and he used 
to tell me so. And then he grew more and more 
absorbed in his business, and now he is so wrapped up 
in it that I greatly fear he may infect you, and that, 
like him, you may come to believe that the beauty of 
the world is to be found in sticks and stones. To me 
they are just that—sticks and stones. And so, when 
the time comes for you to marry, be sure that you 
choose a man who loves you for yourself and whom 
you love for himself. I was so happy with your 
father when we lived in a cottage in Salisbury ; I 
have been so unhappy in this great house filled with 
the things that have come between him and me. 

My old servant will deliver this letter to you when 
you are seventeen. Read it sometimes, and keep it 
safe, for it is all that I have to leave you.—Your 
loving Mother. 

Before she had reached the end Quinney 
had covered his face with his hands. When 
Posy’s soft voice died away he made no sign. 
She believed then that his heart was dead 
indeed. James signed to her to come with 
him, but she gazed sorrowfully at her father, 
with the tears rolling down her cheeks. 

“ Good-bye,” she faltered. “ You don’t 
want me, and James does.” 

Quinney lifted his head and sprang to his 
feet. The force of character which had made 
him pre-eminent in his business thrilled in his 
voice as he said, authoritatively:— 

“ I do want you. And I want James. 
I—I—I’ve always held on tight to the best, 
and I shall hold on to you.” Then his voice 
failed as they stared at him, hardly realizing 
what he meant. 

“ Give me your mother’s letter and leave 

, „ >> 
me. 

They went out, closing the door. Quinney 
read the letter through and gazed at the 
things which had come between him and the 
writer. Then he placed the letter in the 
lacquer cabinet, locked it, and slipped the 
key into his pocket. His face worked 
strangely as he tried to keep back the tears 
which were softening his heart. 

He muttered brokenly :— 

“ I wonder whether the pore dear soul 
knows ? ” 
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Boosters and Boosting. 

[The following article, by a writer who is intimately conversant with the subject, describes 
the humours and marvels of town advertising as it is practised in America. As some of the methods 
already show signs of being adopted in this country, it may be as well for our readers to 
be prepared for a campaign of British "boosters.”] 


By ARTHUR 

VERYONE knows what a 
boom is, as applied to a town. 
Charles Dickens described it 
seventy years ago in the 
“ city” of Eden, although 
the actual word had not then 
been coined. But for a long 
time — indeed, until lately — things were 
managed very unscientifically. The art 
of booming was a most one-sided affair, 
chiefly worked by the real estate owners or 


T. DOLLING. 

Spokane for conversational and advertising 
purposes 41 as the centre of these United 
States and God Almighty’s creation, and 
never to let a day pass without having done 
something in word or deed to boost this 
town.” 

Of course, this spirit of local patriotism is not 
new. It has long been associated, for example, 
with our own Peebles, which a Peebles man 
does not hesitate to compare with Paris, 
greatly to Peebles’s advantage* But the 




A BOOSTERS 1 SHIRT-FRONT PARADE IN SEATTLE, 


agents. M Cities ” so made — arising in a 
single night—showed a lamentable tendency 
to “ bust up ” or 4 ‘ move on.” There 
was an absence of local pride, which is 
such a conspicuous feature of the new order 
of things—the order of the “ boosters,” 
Boost ” is a common American term 
meaning to “push upward.” In iSq 8 the 
first Boosters 1 Club was formed at Spokane, 
Washington, for the purpose of boosting 
Spokane into the place which through its 
natural resources and attractions it deserved. 
The club, which comprised practically the 
whole population of the town, drew up rules 
in which every soul pledged himself to regard 


organization is new. Rooster clubs began 
to spring up all over the West, They spread 
to the East, to the North, and to the South, 
and now the prevailing sentiment has grown 
so local as to find expression in the phrase, 
“ Cuss America; give me Oshkosh.” 
Americans who formerly went about with 
the American flag in their hats and the 
American eagle in their button-holes have 
now substituted photographic views of their 
own towns or local emblems, in default of 
regularly-granted municipal coats-of-arms. 
Even this last want is to be supplied, as will 
be rela ed hereafter, 

A year ago, when it seemed possible that 
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the great Panama Canal Exhibition of 1912 
might go to New Orleans, the San Francisco 
boosters got to work In earnest to prevent 
such a calamity. One of the things they 
organized was a plug-hat-and-shirt- front 
parade. If such a festival were announced 
to take place in Manchester or Birmingham 
it would cause much mystification. Every¬ 
body out West understands and appreciates 
it at once. Of course, they were not 
real hats or shirt-fronts, but strips of 
cardboard, circular and flat, 
the one to be adjusted around 
the crown of an ordinary hat 
and the other to be worn on 
the chest, each inscribed in 
terrific red letters with the 
name of the town to be 
boosted, as, “ Boost Seattle ! ” 

Imagine a procession of thou¬ 
sands of able-bodied citizens 
marching along by torchlight, 
with their knightly mottoes, 
for which they would dare and 
do and die, vividly inscribed 
on their persons, striding forth 
dauntlessly and roaring at the 
tops of their voices ! 

Do you believe,” asks the prospectus of 
the Seattle Boosters' Club, “ that Seattle is 
the best and most beautiful, the most elegant 
and most enterprising, the most cultured 
and most convenient, the most honourable 
and happiest city in the universe ? 

“ Then Boost Seattle ! 

“ Do you believe it could be made so ? 

" Then Boost Seattle ! 

" Are you ashamed of your town ? 

“ Then Boost Seattle ! ” 

Or here is another effort:— 

“ A small town is a mean town; 

A mean town is a cussed town; 

A cussed town is no good. 

Boost Placerville ! ” 

The boosting spirit of Tacoma carries the 
idea further :— ' 

“ Boost Tacoma ! 

Boost Tacoma night and day ! 

Boost Tacoma when you 
travel ! 

Boost Tacoma in your letters 
East I 

Put your whole soul into it! 

Boost Tacoma ! ” 

Boosting now forms part, and often 
the principal part, of the labours of perhaps 
a majority of the towns of over fifteen thou¬ 
sand inhabitants in the West. The first step 
in town boosting is to form a committee, 


which may be called a Chamber of Commerce, 
a Publicity Association, or even such an 
undignified title as “The League of Wichita 
Boosters.” It does not matter what it is 
called—the objects are the same, and the 
methods only differ in degree. 

Every business man in the town will be 
required to subscribe, say, one pound for a 
badge of membership. The badges are of 
original designs, with mottoes and catch 
phrases, and on a particular day a committee 
of ladies will seize upon all the 
men and insist on their pur¬ 
chasing badges. 

Shirt-front parades have been 
adopted elsewhere, but a shirt¬ 
sleeve parade is Winnipeg's 
own. Stung by the taunts of 
other and more southerly cities, 
the Bull’s-Eye of the West, as 
Winnipeg calls itself, in order 
to prove the possibilities of its 
own salubrious climate, got up 
a New* Year's Day procession 
in which all coats and jackets 
were dispensed with by the 
“ processors*” The next day 
the following telegraphic de¬ 
spatch appeared in many of the American 
newspapers 

“ In order to dispel the illusion that Winni¬ 
peg is a suburb of the North Pole and too 
frigid in winter for comfort, a demonstration 
was held here to-day, in which all the partici¬ 
pants took part in their shirt-sleeves.” 

Whereupon a Chicago editor telegraphed, 
“ Please send full list of casualties,” In this 
connection it may be mentioned that it was 
the Montreal boosters who vetoed the famous 
ice-palace and winter sports carnival, using 
the memorable phrase, “ Ice and boosting 
don't mix.” 

Here is a reproduction of Tacoma's button. 
As to badges, prizes are offered for the most 
telling device to symbolize the city, and some 
of them are already showing signs of 
adopting the city arms of old-world 
heraldry, although the Tombstone 
(Arkansas) Epitaph's suggestion for 
Guthrie, of “A skunk rampant fight¬ 
ing a w F ild-cat over a hill of beans ar¬ 
gent,” is not likely to be adopted. 

Most towns "on the boost” have 
a watchw ord. Many use “ Watch Us 
Grow I ” but Tacoma has a special 
one, ft You'll Like Tacoma ! ” Others are 
"Busy Portland/' “Peerless Wichita,” and 
“ What's the Matter with —— ? ” the blank 
being und^rsfiood to be Oklahoma, 
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“you’ll like tacoma” is a phrase ok 

WORLD-WIDE POP U LA K ITY* 


As an illustration of how these phrases 
catch on, a letter was sent last autumn from 
England, bearing the postal address :— 

“ The City You’ll Like, 

U.S.A." 

and was duly delivered in Tacoma, 

Not long ago there was a monster gathering 
at Denver, comprising thousands of delegates 
from all the cities of the West, The pro¬ 
ceedings were opened by prayer, and in the 
midst of the solemn silence with which the 
preacher concluded a thousand men arose at 
a given signal and bawled in stentorian 
tones 1 — 

" Ok-la-ho-ma City ! 

Sixty-four thousand two hundred and five !” 
What’s the matter with Oklahoma ? ” 
This, considering the exploit was tele¬ 
graphed all over the country, was held to 


at the dose of his exhortation he cried out: 
“ And now, O Lord, Thy especial blessing 
is asked for the large and important city of 
Pueblo, whose population this year is sixty-six 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-three 
souls* Watch us and help us grow. Amen/’ 

The roar of the Omaha men, chiefly of rage 
and disappointment, sounded rather feeble 
after that singular outburst, and Pueblo was 
held to have scored, 

Pueblo’s ambition is to become the Pitts¬ 
burg of the West. Hence the local motto, 
“ Watch Our Smoke/ 1 This town has sent 
out a cowboy band of fifty-two performers to 
travel all over the States, with banners and 
advertising material. Only the other day 
Pueblo managed to capture the Wichita, base¬ 
ball team. There seems to have been some 
delay at Wichita in finding money to renew 
the contract* The Pueblo agent was waiting 
—made terms with the players, and the next 
day they left for Pueblo. This is all part of 
the boosting scheme. 

On the whole, boosting may be said to be 
regarded as a kind of game combined with 
business in America, and very few, if any, 
arc really ill-humoured about it* Roars of 
laughter go up amongst millions of people 
w hen any especially audacious point is made. 
The proprietor of a paint factory established 
at Tacoma offered an ingenious scheme to the 
boosters* Red paint was to be given gratis, 



FREE PAINT FOR COVERING AM, DEAD WALLS WITH TACOMA’S FAME, 


have been a great feat of boosting on the part 
of the Oklahoma contingent; and so, when 
the time next came for a great inter-State 
congress, Omaha determined not to be caught 
napping* But, although their organization 
was perfect, they had reckoned without their 
host, for the divine was a Pueblo man, and 


or at a merely nominal price, to enthusiastic 
citizens of Tacoma, who were to go about 
the country and inscribe “ Boost Tacoma,” 
“ Tacoma, the Emporium of the Earth,” and 
other appropriate legends on all the available 
and accessible spots they could find* For a 
time the plan met with great success, 
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especially in the hands of the juvenile part 
of the community, until one fine day the 
amateur sign-painters inscribed “ Tacoma ” 
on the hides of a herd of cattle belonging to 
a Spokane man, who promptly brought an 
action, and caused a marked decline of zeal 
in this direction. 

But signs and sign-hoards advertising 


f Butte City ' on hi? lips that he was ushered 
into the presence of his Maker." 

The Omaha journalistic comment on this 
is hardly quotable, but it concludes : (f No 
doubt the ejaculation of this foolhardy 
youth was called forth by a sudden glimpse, 
as in a vision, of his future place of resi¬ 
dence in the smoky depths below**' 


AN AUDACIOUS BOOS IKK WHO EXPIRED WITH BUTTE CITY * ON JUS LIPS. 



towns are a prominent feature of the scenery 
of the West, u Delightful Denver" is 
written not only on Pike's Peak, but on the 
summit of Mount Buckskin, more than four 
thousand feet above sea-level. Last year the 
Montana capital reached the fifty-thousand 
mark, and promptly an enthusiastic tourist 
from Butte City set out lo proclaim the fact 
on the highest walls of the famous Cheyenne 
Canyon. Unluckily, he lost his balance, and 
the rest of the story may best be lold in the 
words of a Butte City newspaper: “His 
horrified companions below saw him reel and 
totter ; hut even in that supreme moment, 
when this brave citizen was about to take his 
plunge into eternity, it was with the name 


Speaking of journalism and the high¬ 
falutin language with which the local boosting 
process is fostered, a whole entertaining 
article could be filled with extracts. Here 
is one 

“ Come to Salt Lake Citv ! 
u Is there anything that can stop us ? 

4£ Nevada is unfolding west of us, and all 
the tributary region around us is developing ; 
the American spirit has entered the lands 
beyond the sea ; and because of it there will 
soon he five ships upon the Pacific for every 
one that rides there now* Great trans¬ 
continental traffic will result, and along the 
main line of it, with railroads diverging in 
every direction, will be Salt Lake City, now 
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the most beautiful; hereafter not only the 
most beautiful, but one of the most important 
of ihe interior cities of the United States* It 
is decreed ! " 

Why is Salt Lake City the Promised Land— 
the modern Canaan ? 

Not because of its 
religion—no, not al¬ 
together ; but because 
of its astonishing re¬ 
semblance to the Holy 
Land- It is an almost 
exact counterpart, as 
poster after poster in¬ 
forms you, and the 
City of the Elders is 
Jerusalem the Golden. 

One must not for¬ 
get other boosting 
methods* Sometimes 
the tourist is startled 
by seeing a whole train 
bearing enormous 
labels steaming slowly 
through rival towns 
green w ith envy ;— 

This train con¬ 
tains more population 
for Portland. 1910, 

207,214.” 

Or iS These cars are filled with folks 
coming to live in Seattle, the Little Wonder 
of Washington. We are it ! ” 

It was Tacoma that dispatched apples all 
over the East wrapped in tissue paper with 
the inscription : “ This is from Tacoma. So 
are you—a long way from. Come nearer. 
You’ll like Tacoma.” Another read ; 11 Small 


but sweet. Babies gnw bigger. Come and 
join us.” 

Spokane has an apple-fair each year to 
advertise its apple-growing. The apples are 
taken, free of all charge, to Boston and ex¬ 
hibited there,and then 
to various other towns, 
Portland (Oregon) has 
a Festival of Roses, 
the streets being deco¬ 
rated with roses, an 
idea which was copied 
in Vienna recently. 
They tell a story in 
the West of four pro¬ 
fess e d—per haps pro¬ 
fessional—b o o s t e r s 
who met in Kansas 
City and began boost¬ 
ing their own towns. 
One hailed from 
Pueblo, one from 
Santa F6, one from 
Guthrie, and one from 
Wichita, From boost¬ 
ing—or “ boasting,” 
as it should, perhaps, 
be written—they pro¬ 
ceeded to argument. 
The argument waxed 
warm, and then hot. They adjourned to a 
saloon to cool off, apparently without success, 
for in the morning the Pueblo man was found 
outside, shot; the booster from Wichita had his 
skull fractured ; the Guthrie man was dead 
drunk ; and the Santa Fe enthusiast was roped 
together into a parcel labelled, “ Freight to 
Guthrie. New Settler. With care.” 



THK NRW LAND OK CANAAN, SALT LAKE CITY, 
AND PALESTINE ON THE MAP, 
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Three From Dunsterville. 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 


Illustrated by Joseph Simpson, R.B.A. 



NCE upon a time there was 
erected in Longacre Square, 
New York, a large white 
statue, labelled “ Our City,” 
the figure of a woman in 
Grecian robes, holding aloft 
a shield, Critical citizens 
objected to it for various reasons, but its real 
l4.uk was that its symbolism was faulty. The 
sculptor should have represented New York 
as a conjurer in evening dress, smiling blandly 
as he changed a rabbit into a bowl of gold¬ 
fish, For that, above all else, is New York's 
speciality. It changes. 

Between May ist, when she stepped off the 
train, and May 16th, when she received Eddy 
Moore’s letter containing the information 
that he had found her a post as stenographer 
in the office of Joe Kendal, it had changed 
Mary Hill quite remarkably, 

Mary was from Dunsterville, which is in 
Canada, Emigrations from Dunsterville were 
rare. It is a somnolent tow + n ; and, as a rule, 
young men born there follow in their father’s 
footsteps, working on the paternal farm or 
helping in the paternal store. Occasionally 
a daring spirit wall break away, but seldom 
farther than Montreal. Two only of the 
younger generation, joe Rendal and Eddy 
Moore, had set out to make their fortunes in 
New York; and both, despite the gloomy 
prophecies of the village sages, had prospered. 

Mary, third and last emigrant, did not 
aspire to such heights ! All she demanded 
from New Y T ork for the present was that it 
should pay her a living wage, and to that end, 
having studied by stealth typewriting and 
shorthand, she had taken the plunge, thrilling 
with excitement and the romance of things ; 
and New r York had looked at her, raised its 
eyebrow's, and looked away again. If every 
city has a voice, New' York’s at that moment 
had said “ Huh ! ” This had damped Mary. 
She saw that there were going to he obstacles. 
For one thing, she had depended so greatly 
on Eddy Moore, and he had failed her. Three 


years before, at a church festival, he had 
stated specifically that he would die for her. 
Perhaps he was still willing to do that—she 
had not inquired—but, at any rate, he did not 
see his way to employing her as a secretary. 
He had been very nice about it. He had 
smiled kindly, taken her address, and said 
he would do what he could, and had then 
hurried off to meet a man at lunch. But 
he had not given her a position. And as the 
days went by and she found no employment, 
and her little stock of money dwindled, and 
no word came from Eddy, New York got to 
work and changed her outlook on things 
wonderfully. What had seemed romantic 
became merely frightening. What had been 
exciting gave her a feeling of dazed helpless¬ 
ness. 

But it was not until Eddy’s letter came that 
she realized the completeness of the change. 
On May ist she would have thanked Eddy 
politely for his trouble, adding, however, that 
she would really prefer not to meet poor Joe 
again. On May 16th she welcomed him as 
something Heaven-sent, The fact that she 
was to be employed outweighted a thousand¬ 
fold the fact that her employer was to be Joe. 

It was not that she disliked Joe. She was 
sorry for him. 

She remembered Joe, a silent, shambling 
youth, all hands, feet, and shyness, who had 
spent most of his spare time twisting his 
fingers and staring adoringly at her from afar. 
The opinion of those in the social whirl of 
Dunsterville had been that it was his hopeless 
passion for her that had made him fly to New 
York. It w^ould be embarrassing meeting 
him again. It w'ould require tact to dis¬ 
courage his silent worshipping without w'ound- 
ing him more deeply. She hated hurting 
people. 

But, even at the cost of that, she must 
accept the post. To refuse meant igno¬ 
minious retreat to Dunsterville, and from 
that her pride revolted. She must revisit 
Dunsterville in triumph or not at alb 
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Joe RendaFs 
office was in 
the heart of 
the financial 
district, situa¬ 
ted about half¬ 
way up a build¬ 
ing that, to 
Mary, reared 
amidst the less 
impressive 
architecture of 
her home- 
town, seemed 
to reach nearly 
to the sky* A 
proud - looking 
office-boy, 
apparently 
baffled and 
mortified by 
the informa¬ 
tion that she 
had an appoint¬ 
ment, took her 
name, and she 
sat down, filled 
with a .fine 
mixed assort¬ 
ment of emo¬ 
tions, to wait. 
For the first 
time since her 
arrival in New 
York she felt 
almost easy in 
her mind. New 
York, with its 
shoving, jostl¬ 
ing, hurrying 
crowds; a 
giant fowl-run, 
full of human 


** STAKING ADORINGLY AT HER FROM AFAR.” 


fowls scurrying 

to and fro ; ducking, ever on the look-out 
for some desired morsel, and ever ready to 
swoop down and snatch it from its temporary 
possessor, had numbed her* But now she felt 
a slackening of the strain. New York might 
be too much for her, but she could cope 
with Joe. 

The haughty boy returned* Mr* Rendat 
was disengaged. She rose and went into an 
inner room, where a big man w + as seated at a 
desk. 

It was Joe. There w r as no doubt about 
that. But it was not the Joe she remem¬ 
bered, he of the twisted fingers and silent 
stare* In his case, too, New York had 


conjured effectively. He was bet ter-looking, 
better-dressed, improved in every respect* 
In the old days one had noticed the hands 
and feet and deduced the presence of Joe 
somewhere in the background. Now they 
were merely adjuncts. It was with a rush 
of indignation that Mary found herself feeling 
bucolic and awkward. Awkward with Joe ! 
It w'as an outrage* 

His manner heightened the feeling. If he 
had given the least sign of embarrassment 
she might have softened towards him. He 
showed no embarrassment whatever* He was 
very much at his ease. He w T as cheerful* He 
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“ Welcome to our beautiful little city,” he 
said. 

Mary was filled with a helpless anger. 
What right had he to ignore the past in this 
way, to behave as if her presence had never 
reduced him to pulp ? 

“ Won’t you fit down ? ” he went on. 
“ It’s splendid, seeing you again, Mary. 
You’re looking very well. How long have 
you been in New York ? Eddy tells me you 
want to get taken on as a secretary. As it 
happens, there is a vacancy for just that in 
this office. A big, wide vacancy, left by a 
lady who departed yesterday in a shower of 
burning words and hairpins. She said she 
would never return, and, between ourselves, 
that was the right guess. Would you mind 
letting me see what you can do ? Will you 
take this letter down ? ” 

Certainly there was something compelling 
about this new Joe. Mary took the pencil and 
pad which he offered—and she took them 
meekly. Until this moment she had always 
been astonished by the reports which filtered 
through to Dunsterville of his success in the 
big city. Of course, nobody had ever doubted 
his perseverance ; but it takes something more 
than perseverance to fight New York fairly 
and squarely and win. And Joe had that 
something. He had force. He was sure of 
himself. 

“ Read it, please,” he said, when he had 
finished dictating. “ Yes, that’s all right. 
You’ll do.” 

For a moment Mary was on the point of 
refusing. A mad desire gripped her to assert 
herself, to make plain her resentment at this 
revolt of the serf. Then she thought of those 
scuttling, clucking crowds, and her heart 
failed her. 

“ Thank you,” she said, in a small voice. 

As she spoke the door opened. 

“ Well, well, well! ” said Joe. “ Here we 
all are ! Come in, Eddy. Mary has just 
been showing me what she can do.” 

If time had done much for Joe, it had done 
more for his fellow-emigrant, Eddy Moore. 
He had always been good-looking and— 
according to local standards—presentable. 
Tall, slim, with dark eyes that made you 
catch your breath when they looked into 
yours, and a ready flow of speech, he had 
been Dunsterville’s prize exhibit. And here 
he was with all his excellence heightened and 
accentuated by the polish of the city. He 
had filled out. His clothes were wonderful. 
And his voice, when he spoke, had just that 
same musical quality. 

“ So you and Joe have fixed it up t 


Capital! Shall we all go and lunch some” 
where ? ” 

“ Got an appointment,” said Joe. “ I’m 
late already. Be here at two sharp, Mary.” 
He took up his hat and went out. 

The effect of Eddy’s suavity had been to 
make Mary forget the position in which she 
now stood to Joe. Eddy had created for the 
moment quite an old-time atmosphere of 
good-fellowship. She hated Joe for shatter¬ 
ing this and reminding her that she was his 
employee. Her quick flush was not lost on 
Eddy. 

“ Dear old Joe is a little abrupt sometimes,” 
he said. “But-” 

“ He’s a pig ! ” said Mary, defiantly. 

“ But you mustn’t mind it. New York 
makes men like that.” 

“ It hasn’t made you—not to me, at any 
rate. Oh, Eddy,” she cried, impulsively, 
“ I’m frightened. I wish I had never come 
here. You’re the only thing in this whole 
city that isn’t hateful.” 

“ Poor little girl! ” he said. “ Never 
mind. Let me take you and give you some 
lunch. Come along.” 

Eddy was soothing. There was no doubt 
of that. He stayed her with minced chicken 
and comforted her with soft-shelled crab. 
His voice was a lullaby, lulling her Joe- 
harassed nerves to rest. 

They discussed the dear old days. A 
carper might have said that Eddy was the 
least bit vague on the subject of the dear old 
days. A carper might have pointed out that 
the discussion of the dear old days, when you 
came to analyze it, was practically a mono¬ 
logue on Mary’s part, punctuated with 
musical “ Yes, yes’s ” from her companion. 
But who cares what carpers think ? Mary 
herself had no fault to find. In the roar of 
New York Dunsterville had suddenly become 
very dear to her, and she found in Eddy a 
sympathetic soul to whom she could open 
her heart. 

“ Do you remember the old school, Eddy, 
and how you and I used to walk there 
together, you carrying my dinner-basket 
and helping me over the fences ? ” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ And we’d gather hickory-nuts and per¬ 
simmons ? ” 

“ Persimmons, yes,” murmured Eddy. 

“ Do you remember the prizes the teacher 
gave the one who got best marks in the spell¬ 
ing class ? And the treats at Christmas, 
when we all got twelve sticks of striped 
peppermint candy ? And drawing the water 
out of the well in that old wooden bucket 
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in the winter, and pouring it out in the play¬ 
ground and skating on it when it froze ? 
And wasn’t it cold in the winter, too ! Do 
you remember the stove in the schoolroom ? 
How we used to crowd round it! ” 

“ The stove, yes,” said Eddy, dreamily. 
“ Ah, yes, the stove. Yes, yes. Those were 
dear old days ! ” 

Mary leaned her elbows on the table and her 
chin on her hands, and looked across at him 
with sparkling eyes. 

“Oh, Eddy,” she said, “you don’t know 
how nice it is to meet someone who remembers 
all about those old times ! I felt a hundred 
million miles from Dunsterville before I saw 
you, and I was homesick. But now it’s all 
different.” 

“ Poor little Mary ! ” 

“ Do you remember-? ” 

He glanced at his watch with some haste. 

“ It’s two o’clock,” he said. “ I think we 
should be going.” 

Mary’s face fell. 

“ Back to that pig Joe ! I hate him. And 
I’ll show him that I do ! ” 

Eddy looked almost alarmed. 

“ I—I shouldn’t do that,” he said. “ I 
don’t think I should do that. It’s only his 
manner at first. You’ll get to like him better. 
He’s an awfully good fellow really, Joe. And 
if you—er—quarrelled with him you might 
find it hard—what I mean is, it’s not so easy 
to pick up jobs in New York. I shouldn’t 
like to think of you, Mary,” he added, 
tenderly, “ hunting for a job—tired—perhaps 
hungry-” 

Mary’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ How good you are, Eddy ! ” she said. 
“ And I’m horrid, grumbling when I ought 
to be thanking you for getting me the place. 
I’U be nice to him—if I can—as nice as 
I can.” 

“ That’s right. Do try. And we shall be 
seeing quite a lot of each other. We must 
often lunch together.” 

Mary re-entered the office not without some 
trepidation. Two hours ago it would have 
seemed absurd to be frightened of Joe, but 
Eddy had brought it home to her again how 
completely she was dependent on her former 
serfs goodwill. And he had told her to be 
back at two sharp, and it was now nearly a 
quarter past. 

The outer office was empty. She went on 
into the inner room. 

She had speculated as she went on Joe’s 
probable attitude. She had pictured him as 
annoyed, even rude. What she was not 
prepared for was to find him on all fours, 


grunting and rooting about in a pile of papers. 
She stopped short. 

“ What are you doing ? ” she gasped. 

“ I can’t think what you meant,” he said. 
“ There must be some mistake. I’m not even 
a passable pig. I couldn’t deceive a novice.” 

He rose, and dusted his knees. 

“ Yet you seemed absolutely certain in the 
restaurant just now. Did you notice that 
you were sitting near to a sort of jungle of 
potted palms ? I was lunching immediately 
on the other side of the forest.” 

Mary drew herself up and fixed him with 
an eye that shone with rage and scorn. 

“ Eavesdropper ! ” she cried. 

“ Not guilty,” he said, cheerfully. “ I 
hadn’t a notion that you were there till you 
shouted, ‘ That pig Joe, I hate him ! ’ and 
almost directly afterwards I left.” 

“ I did not shout.” 

“ My dear girl, you cracked a wine-glass at 
my table. The man I was lunching with 
jumped clean out of his seat and swallowed 
his cigar. .You ought to be more careful! ” 

Mary bit her lip. 

“ And now, I suppose, you are going to 
dismiss me ? ” 

“ Dismiss you ? Not much. The thing 
has simply confirmed my high opinion of your 
qualifications. The ideal secretary must have 
two qualities : she must be able to sec. and 
she must think her employer a pig. You fill 
the bill. Would you mind taking down this 
letter ? ” 

Life was very swift and stimulating for 
Mary during the early days of her professional 
career. The inner workings of a busy broker’s 
office are always interesting to the stranger. 
She had never understood how business men 
made their money, and she did not under¬ 
stand now; but it did not take her long to 
see that if they were all like Joe Rendal they 
earned it. There were days of comparative 
calm. There were days that were busy. And 
there were days that packed into the space of a 
few hours the concentrated essence of a music- 
hall knock-about sketch, an earthquake, a 
football scrummage, and the rush-hour on the 
Tube; when the office was full of shouting 
men, when strange figures dived in and out 
and banged doors like characters in an old 
farce, and Harold, the proud office-boy, lost 
his air of being on the point of lunching with a 
duke at the club and perspired like one of the 
proletariat. On these occasions you could not 
help admiring Joe, even if you hated him. 
When a man is doing his own job well, it is 

did 
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his job superlatively well. He was every¬ 
where, Where others trotted, he sprang. 
Where others raised their voices, he yelled. 
Where others were in two places at once, he 
was in three and moving towards a fourth. 
These upheavals had the effect on Mary of 
making her feel curiously linked to the firm. 
On ordinary days work was work, but on 
these occasions of storm and stress it was a 
fight, and she looked on every member of the 
little band grouped under the banner of 
J, Rendal as a brother-in-arms. For Joe, 


And to Joe, as an ordinary individual, she 
objected. There was an indefinable some¬ 
thing in his manner which jarred on her. 
She came to the conclusion that it was 
principally his insufferable good-humour. If 
only he w r ould lose his temper with her now 
and then, she felt he would he bearable. He 
lost it with others. Why not with her ? 
Because, she told herself bitterly, he wanted 
to show her that she mattered so little to him 
that it was not worth while quarrelling with 
her ; because he wanted to put her in the 



ON ALL FOURS, GRUNTING AND HOOTING AHOUT IN A I II E OF PAPER 


while the battle raged, she would have done 
anything. Her resentment at being under 
his orders vanished completely. He was her 
captain, and she a mere unit in the firing-line. 
It was a privilege to do what she was told. 
And if the order came sharp and abrupt, that 
only meant that the fighting was fierce and 
that she was all the more fortunate in being 
in a position to be of service. 

The reaction would come with the end of 
the fight. Her private hostilities began 

when the firm's ceased. She became an 

ordinary individual and^a Joe, 

y y rN 1 


rather 
to 


wrong, to be superior. She hadl a perfect 
right to hate a man who treated h\er in that 
way. 

She compared him, to his disadvantage, with 
Eddy, Eddy, during these days, 
to be more and more of a comfort. I 
surprised her that he found so much 
devote to her. When she had first 
him, on her arrival in the city, he had 
her the impression—more, she admit 
his manner than his words—that she was no 
wanted. He had shown no disposition 
seek heCriptiipUijomBut now he 
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always to be on hand. To take her out to 
lunch appeared to be his chief hobby. 

One afternoon Joe commented on it, with 
that air of suppressing an indulgent smile 
which Mary found so trying. 

“ I saw you and Eddy at Stephano’s just 
now,” he said, between sentences of a letter 
which he was dictating. “ You’re seeing a 
good deal of Eddy, aren’t you ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Mary. “ He’s very kind.. 
He knows I’m lonely.” She paused. “ He 
hasn’t forgotten the old days,” she said, 
defiantly. 

Joe nodded. 

“ Good old Eddy ! ” he said. 

There was nothing in the words to make 
Mary fire up, but much in the way they were 
spoken, and she fired up accordingly. 

“ What do you mean ? ” she cried. 

“ Mean ? ” queried Joe. 

“ You’re hinting at something. If you 
have anything to say against Eddy, why don’t 
you say it straight out ? ” 

“ It’s a good working rule in life never 
to say anything straight out. Speaking in 
parables, I will observe that, if America was 
a monarchy instead of a republic and people - 
here had titles, Eddy would be a certainty 
for first Earl of Pearl Street.” 

Dignity fought with curiosity in Mary for 
a moment. The latter won. 

“ I don’t know what you mean ! Why 
Pearl Street ? ” 

“ Go and have a look at it.” 

Dignity recovered its ground. Mary tossed 
her head. 

“We are wasting a great deal of time,” 
she said, coldly. “ Shall I take down the 
rest of this letter ? ” 

“ Great idea! ” said Joe, indulgently. 

“ Do.” 

A policeman, brooding on life in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of City Hall Park and Broadway 
that evening, awoke with a start from his 
meditations to find himself being addressed 
by a young lady. The young lady had large 
grey eyes and a slim figure. She appealed 
to the aesthetic taste of the policeman. 

“ Hold to me, lady,” he said, with gallant 
alacrity. “ I’ll see yez acrost.” 

“ Thank you, I don’t want to cross,” she 
said. “Officer!” 

The policeman rather liked being called 
“ Officer.” 

“ Ma’am ? ” he beamed. 

“ Officer, do you know a street called 
Pearl Street ? ” 

“ I do that, ma’am.” 


She hesitated. 

“ What sort of street is it ? ” 

The policeman searched in his mind for a 
neat definition. 

“ Darned crooked, miss,” he said. 

He then proceeded to point the way, but 
the lady had gone. 

It was a bomb in a blue dress that Joe 
found waiting for him at the office next 
morning. He surveyed it in silence, then 
raised his hands above his head. 

“ Don’t shoot,” he said. “ What’s the 
matter ? ” 

“ What right had you to say that about 
Eddy ? You know what I mean—about 
Pearl Street.” 

Joe laughed. 

“ Did you take a look at Pearl Street ? ” 

Mary’s anger blazed out. 

“ I didn’t think you could be so mean and 
cowardly,” she cried. “ You ought to be 
ashamed to talk about people behind their 
backs, when—when—besides, if he’s what 
you say, how did it happen that you engaged 
me on his recommendation ? ” 

He looked at her for an instant without 
replying. “ I’d have engaged you,” he said, 
“ on the recommendation of a syndicate of 
forgers and three-card-trick men.” 

He stood fingering a pile of papers on the 
desk. 

“ Eddy isn’t the only person who remem¬ 
bers the old days, Mary,” he said, slowly. 

She looked at him, surprised. There was 
a note in his voice that she had not heard 
before. She was conscious of a curious 
embarrassment and a subtler feeling which 
she could not analyse. But before she could 
speak, Harold, the office-boy, entered the 
room with a card, and the conversation was 
swept away on a tidal wave of work. 

Joe made no attempt to resume it. That 
morning happened to be one of the earth¬ 
quake, knock-about-sketch mornings, and 
conversation, what there was of it, consisted 
of brief, strenuous remarks of a purely busi¬ 
ness nature. 

But at intervals during the day Mary 
found herself returning to his words. Their 
effect on her mind puzzled her. It seemed 
to her that somehow they had caused things 
to alter their perspective. In some way Joe 
had become more human. She still refused 
to believe that Eddy was not all that was 
chivalrous and noble, but her anger against 
Joe for his insinuations had given way to a 
feeling of regret that he should have made 
them. She ceased to look on him as some¬ 
thing wja^p^y- ma^vplpn^, a Tbersity 
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recklessly slandering his betters. She felt 
that there must have been a misunderstand¬ 
ing somewhere and was sorry for it. 

Thinking it over, she made up her mind 
that it was for her to remove this mis¬ 
understanding. The days which followed 
strengthened the decision ; for the improve¬ 
ment in Joe was 
steadily main- 
tained. The 
indefinable some- 
thing in his 
manner which 
had so irritated 
her had vanished. 

It had been, 
when it had 
existed, so nebu¬ 
lous that words 
were not needed 
to eliminate it. 

Indeed, even now 
she could not say 
exactly in what 
it had consisted. 

She only knew 
that the atmo- 
sphere h*ad 
changed. With¬ 
out word spoken 
on either side it 
seemed that 
peace had been 
established be¬ 
tween them, and 
it amazed her 
what a difference 
it made. She 
was soothed 
and happy, 
and kindly dis¬ 
posed to all 
men, and every 
day felt more 
strongly the 
necessity of con¬ 
vincing joe and 
Eddy of each 
other’s merits, 

or? rather, of 14 the policeman search e 
convincing Joe, dekin 

for Eddy, she 

admitted, always spoke most generously of 
the other. 

For a week Eddy did not appear at the 
office. On the eighth day, however, he rang her 
upon the telephone and invited her to lunch, 

Later in the morning Joe happened to ask 
her out to lunch. 


£( Tm so sorry/' said Mary; “I've just 
promised Eddy. He wants me to meet 
him at Stephano's, but——” She hesitated. 
“ Why shouldn't we all lunch together ? ” 
she went on, impulsively. 

She hurried on. This was her opening, but 
she felt nervous. The subject of Eddy had 

not come up be¬ 
tween them since 
that memorable 
conversation a 
week before, and 
she was un¬ 
certain of her 
ground, 

“ I wish you 
liked Eddy Joe/ r 
she said, “ He’s 
very fond of you, 
and it seems such 
a shame that—I 
mean—we’re all 
from the old 
town, and—oh, 
I know I put it 

badly, but-” 

u I think you 
put it very 
w e 11/' said 
joe; “and if 
I could like a 
man to order 
Fd do it to 
oblige you. But 
—well, I’m not 
going to keep 
harping on it. 
Perhaps you’ll 
see through Eddy 
yourself one of 
these days,” 

A sense of the 
hopelessness of 
her task oppres¬ 
sed Mary, She 
put on her hat 
without replying, 
and turned to 

g°- , 

i IN HIS MIND FOR A NEAT ^ UQOT 

non." some impulse 

caused her to 
glance back, and as she did so she met his 
eye, and stood staring. He was looking at 
her as she had so often seen him look three 
years before in Dunsterville—humbly, appeal¬ 
ingly, hungrily. 

He took a step forward. A sort of panic 
seized her. Her fingers were on the door- 
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handle. She turned it, and the next moment 
was outside. 

She walked slowly down the street. She 
felt shaken. She had believed so thoroughly 
that his love for her had vanished with his 
shyness and awkwardness in the struggle for 
success in New York. His words, his manner 
—everything had pointed to that. And now 
—it was as if those three years had not been. 
Nothing had altered, unless it were—herself. 

Had she altered ? Her mind was in a 
whirl. This thing had affected her like some 
physical shock. The crowds and noises of 
the street bewildered her. If only she could 
get away from them and think quietly- 

And then she heard her name spoken, and 
looked round, to see Eddy. 

“ Glad you could come,” he said. “ I’ve 
something I want to talk to you about. It’ll 
be quiet at Stephano’s.” 

She noticed, almost unconsciously, that 
he seemed nervous. He was unwontedly 
silent. She was glad of it. It helped her 
to think. 

He gave the waiter an order and became 
silent again, drumming with his fingers on 
the cloth. He hardly spoke till the meal 
was over and the coffee was on the table. 
Then he leaned forward. 

“ Mary,” he said, “ we’ve always been 
pretfy good friends, haven’t we ? ” 

His dark eyes were looking into hers. 
There was an expression in them that was 
strange to her. He smiled, but it seemed to 
Mary that there was effort behind the smile. 

“ Of course we have, Eddy,” she said. He 
touched her hand. 

“ Dear little Mary ! ” he said, softly. 

He paused for a moment. 

“ Mary,” he went on, “ you would like to 
do me a good turn ? You would, wouldn’t 
you, Mary ? ” 

“ Why, Eddy, of course ! ” 

He touched her hand again. This time, 
somehow, the action grated on her. Before, 
it had seemed impulsive, a mere spontaneous 
evidence of friendship. Now there was a 
suggestion of artificiality, of calculation. 
She drew back a little in her chair. Deep 
down in her some watchful instinct had 
sounded an alarm. She was on guard. 

He drew a quick breath. 

“ It’s nothing much. Nothing at all. It’s 
only this. I—I—Joe will be writing a letter 
to a man called Weston on Thursday— 
Thursday, remember. There won’t be any¬ 
thing in it—nothing of importance—nothing 
private—but—I—I want you to mail me a 
copy of it, Mary. A—a copy of-” 

VoL xlti.—21. 


She was looking at him open-eyed. Her 
face was white and shocked. 

“ For goodness’ sake,” he said, irritably, 
“ don’t look like that. I’m not asking you 
to commit murder. What’s the matter with 
you ? Look here, Mary ; you’ll admit you 
owe me something, I suppose ? I’m the only 
man in New York that’s ever done anything 
for you. Didn’t I get you your job ? Well, 
then, it’s not as if I were asking you to do 
anything dangerous, or difficult, or-” 

She tried to speak, but could not. He 
went on rapidly. He did not look at her. 
His eyes wandered past her, shifting rest¬ 
lessly. 

“ Look here,” he said; “ I’ll be square 
with you. You’re in New York to make 
money. Well, you aren’t going to make it 
hammering a typewriter. I’m giving you 
your chance. I’m going to be square with 
you. Let me see that letter, and-” 

His voice died away abruptly. The ex¬ 
pression of his face changed. He smiled, 
and this time the effort was obvious. 

“ Halloa, Joe ! ” he said. 

Mary turned. Joe was standing at her 
side. He looked very large and wholesome 
and restful. 

“ I don’t want to intrude,” he said ; “ but 
I wanted to see you, Eddy, and I thought I 
should catch you here. I wrote a letter to 
Jack Weston yesterday—after I got home 
from the office—and one to you ; and some¬ 
how I managed to post them in the wrong 
envelopes. It doesn’t matter much, because 
they both said the same thing.” 

“ The same thing ? ” 

“ Yes; I told you I should be writing to 
you again on Thursday, to tip you something 
good that I was expecting from old Longwood. 
Jack Weston has just rung me up on the 
’phone to say that he has got a letter that 
doesn’t belong to him. I explained to him 
and thought I’d drop in here and explain to 
you. Why, what’s your hurry, Eddy ? ” 

Eddy had risen from his seat. 

“ I’m due back at the office,” he said, 
hoarsely. 

“ Busy man ! I’m having a slack day. 
Well, good-bye. I’ll see Mary back.” 

Joe seated himself in the vacant chair. 

“ You’re looking tired,” he said. “ Did 
Eddy talk too much ? ” 

“ Yes, he did. . . . Joe, you were right.” 

"Ah—Mary!” Joe chuckled. "I’ll tell 
you something I didn’t tell Eddy. It wasn’t 
entirely through carelessness that I posted 
those letters in the wrong envelopes. In 
fact, to be absolutely frank, it wasn’t through 
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carelessness at all. There’s an old gentleman 
in Pittsburg by the name of John Long wood, 
who occasionally is good enough to inform me 
of some of his intended doings on the market 
a day or so before the rest of the world knows 
them, and Eddy has always shown a strong 
desire to get early information too. Do you 
remember my telling you that your pre¬ 
decessor at the office left a little abruptly ? 
There was a reason. I engaged her as a 
confidential secretary, and she overdid it* 
She confided in Eddy. From the look on 


altered, but it’s no use, I give it up, I’m 
still just the same poor fool who used to hang 
round staring at you in Dunsterville*” 

A waiter was approaching the table with 
the air, which waiters cultivate, of just 
happening by c hance to be going in that 
direction. Joe leaned farther forward, speak¬ 
ing quickly, 

41 And for whom/' he said, “ you didn’t 


"‘I’M DUE HACK AJ 1HL umCK, 5 LIE SAkU, H0ARSKLY. 


your face as I came in 1 gathered that he 
had just been proposing that you should 
perform a similar act of Christian charity. 
Had he ? ” 

Mary clenched her hands, 

“ h f s this awful New York ! ” she cried. 
14 Eddy was never like that in Dunsterville.” 

14 Dunsterville does not offer quite the same 
scopesaid Joe* 

“ New York changes everything,” Mary 
returned. “It has changed Eddy—it has 
changed you.” 

He bent towards her and lowered his voice, 

" Not altogether,” he said, “ Tm just the 
same in one way, I T ve tried to pretend I had 


care a single, solitary snap of your fingers 
Mary,” 

She looked up at him. The waiter hovered, 
poising for his swoop. Suddenly she smiled. 

“ New York has changed me Loo, Joe,” she 
said. 

i£ Mary ! ” he cried, 

“ Ze pill, sare,” observed the waiter, 

Joe turned. 

“ Ze what ! ” he exclaimed, “ Well, I’m 
hanged ! Eddy’s gone off and left me to pay 
for his lunch ! That man's a wonder ! When 
it comes to brain-work, he's in a class by him¬ 
self.” He paused, “ But I have the luck,” 
lie said.Qrigjnal from 
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BY a self-denying ordinance 
ministerial His Majesty's Ministers, whilst 
sacrifices, generously making provision 
of £400 a year by way of 
salary for their fellow-members, do not share 
in this twentieth-century demand on the 
public purse. They already have their 
salaries, in several cases inadequate to the 
magnitude of their public service and the 
sacrifice of pecuniary gain open to them in 
private practice, Mr, Gladstone's official 
income never exceeded £5,000 a year, and was 
intermitted by recurrent periods of Opposi¬ 
tion. Needless to say, he never availed 
himself of the pension which lightens the lot 
of some other statesmen 
when temporarily or per¬ 
manently out of office. 

Had he obeyed his earlier 
impulse and sought a 
career in the Church, he 
would inevitably have 
reached the Primacy, with 
its comfortable £15,000 a 
year. Had he followed 
family footsteps and de¬ 
voted himself to com¬ 
merce, there would have 
been no reasonable limit to 
his income. He was con¬ 
tent with what, spread 
over the years of active 
service, was a mere pit¬ 
tance. 

The late Sir William Har- 
court provided an example 
even more striking of the 
pecuniary sacrifice men 
are willing to make for 
the chances and changes 
of political life. When, 
in 1868, he entered Parlia¬ 
ment as member for the 
City of Oxford, he neces¬ 
sarily relinquished practice 
at the Parliamentary Bar, 
which brought him in an 


increasing income that had already reached 
the nice rotundity of £12,000 a year. He 
enjoyed considerable spells of office, but he 
never recaptured the average of lost gains. 

With exceptional equanimity 
law the Attorney-General and the 
officers Solicitor-General may regard 
of the the Quarterly Pay Sheet of the 
crow'n. House of Commons with lofty 
indifference. Whilst the Prime 
Minister's salary stands at £5,000 a year, the 
Attorney-General draws £7,000, and Mr, 
Solicitor-General £1*000 a year less. But 
that is not alL By a Treasury Minute dated 
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July 5th, 1895, it is set forth that this salary 
is to cover all work of whatever nature done 
by them as Law* Officers for any department 
of Government, ** except contentious busi¬ 
ness.” To the learned gentlemen concerned, 
more blessed than Mesopotamia is the phrase 
“ contentious business/ 1 The Minute sets 
forth that the term applies to (a) cases in 
which the head of a Government Department 
directs a Law Officer to be instructed ; (b) 
cases in which the Solicitor to the Treasury 
or the solicitor of a Government Department 
thinks it desirable that a Law Officer should 
appear j { c ) cases concerning prolongation of 
patents in the Privy Council; (rf) informa¬ 
tions on the Crown side and Customs cases ; 
(e) cases in the Revenue Paper ; and (/) cases 
in the Court of Appeal, House of Lords, and 
Privy Council. 

If time and money were matters of moment 
in Downing Street it would seem that savings 
would be scored if, instead of setting forth 
particulars of what constitutes ** contentious 
business,” it w f ere stated what services ren¬ 
dered by the Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General do not come within that 
category. 

As matters are arranged, the fixed salaries 


of the Law Officers are mere substrata upon 
w r hich are built up incomes that must shock 
John Burns, w r ho is understood still to retain 
belief in his famous axiom that a wage of 
£500 a year should satisfy any man. Sir 
Edward Clarke in one year, by means of wffiat 
may perhaps not disrespectfully be called 
pickings, increased his statutory salary by 
something more than fifty per cent. As for 
the Attorney-General, if he does not draw 
£12 poo a year he begins to think there is, 
after all, something in the assertion about 
the country going to the dogs* In the 
year 1892-3 Sir Charles Russell received 
payment for services as Attorney - General 
amounting to £13,000* This affluence was, 
however, no new experience for the great 
advocate, A friend who, after his death, had 
access to his fee-book gives me some inter¬ 
esting particulars. Taking silk in 1872, 
Russell’s income of £3,000 a year speedily 
trebled. From 1882 to 1892 it averaged 
£16,000 a year. In 1893, when re-appointed 
Attorney-General, he within the space of 
twelve months earned £32,826. This far 
exceeds the high-water mark of his successor 
in the Attorney-Generalship. In the financial 
year ending March 31st, 1904, Sir Robert 

Finlay, in addi¬ 
tion to his salary 
as Attorney- 
General, received 
in fees £12,921 
7s, gd,, making a 
total of £19,921 
7s. gd* His col- 
league, Sir 
Edw f ard Carson, 
Solicitor - General, 
drew a total in¬ 
come of £13,068 
19s. 3d, These 
odd shillings and 
pence show how, 
if the Law Officers 
of the Crown look 
after them, the 
pounds will take 
care of them¬ 
selves. 

To the four- 
hundred-a-yearer 
seated below the 
gangway on either 
side of the House 
these payments 
seem to soar be¬ 
yond the dreams 
of avarice. But 
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in most cases the accept- 
ance of the position of Law 
Officer to the Crown actu¬ 
ally involves a loss of 
income* 

It certainly 
the did so in the 
woolsack, case of the 

present dis¬ 
tinguished holder of the 
office. For this reason there 
was some doubt at the Bar 
whether there was prospect 
of Sir Rufus Isaacs 1 rich 
pasture land being, so to 
speak, parted out in small 
allotments among his pro¬ 
fessional brethren on his 
accepting office* When, dis¬ 
regarding the consequences 
as Lord Milner would, with 
greater emphasis, say, he 
took that step; it was ex¬ 
plained that he was moved 
by ambition to succeed to 
the Woolsack, There is a common impression 
that in the case of a vacancy on that ancient 
settee the Attorney-General has by right the 
refusal of the appointment. There is, how¬ 
ever, no such provision, either in custom or 
in statute* Sir Rufus Isaacs may in due course 
of affairs reach the haven of forensic desire; 
but it will not be by right of heritage as 
Attorney-General, As a matter of fact, the 
Attorney-General of to-day has no lien upon 
any judicial office* Up to recent date, on a 
vacancy occurring in the Chiefship of the 
Common Pleas he had the refusal The office 
being abolished, the Attorney-General is left 
all forlorn, going back to his old work at the 
Bar, as did Sir Robert Finlay and Sir Edward 
Carson when their party crossed the floor of 
the House* 

The report of the Kitchen 
feeding Committee of the House of 
the Commons for the current Scs- 
hungry* sion is not out at the present 

time of writing. I hear from 
an authoritative source that it is not likely 
to lift the gloom that, from a financial point 
of view, lies low' over the enterprise of feeding 
the House of Commons* Without special 
knowledge of the circumstances the Man in 
the Street, from whom few secrets are hid, 
would think the Committee had the softest 
job known in the business of catering. They 
trade rent free, pay no rates, have coal and 
gas gratuitously supplied, with generous 
allowance for breakages* They have a 


monopoly of custom, and the extent of their 
dealings appears from the fact that in a recent 
Session they served a total of 128,677 
meals. These included 25,764 luncheons, 
37,697 dinners, and 113 suppers (which last 
item indicates wholesome abstention from 
all-night sittings), 61,376 teas, and 3,727 
peckings served at the bar. Their outlay, 
being net cost of provisions, cigars, wines, 
and other drinkables, was £13,202 4s. iod* 
In the turnover they took a trifle over 
£16,000, including £414 table money* 

This is good enough, but the scale is turned 
by the item of wages and salaries, which, 
together whth miscellaneous expenses, bring 
the debtor side of the balance-sheet up to 
£17,584 whilst the earnings are £16,092, 
This looks like beggary, an undignified posi¬ 
tion averted by a subsidy of £2,000 a year, 
voted out of the pocket of the taxpayer* 

Last Session the concern was run at a loss 
of £50 a week* It w'as in various ways an 
unfortunate season. The stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera, represented on 
the Kitchen Committee by its Chairman, 
Colonel Mark Lockwood* The so-called 
summer was more than usually atrocious, 
leading to the almost absolute discontinuance 
of Tea on the Terrace, a fruitful source of 
revenue* Then there was an outbreak of 
the Suffragettes, leading, as mentioned in 
another column, to the restriction of the 
attendance of ladies not only at tea-time but 
during the luncheon ant] dinner hours* 
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An even more potent incidence 
the liquor in diminution of revenues of 
bill. the Kitchen Committee is 
the modem tendency, whose 
growth is alternately deplored and extolled 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, towards 
diminution in the consumption of wine 
and spirits. Inheriting and maintaining 
the proud tradition of predecessors, the 
Kitchen Committee have a wine-cellar of 
which a host may well be proud. What 
they lament is the increasing lack of custom. 
Time was when the champagne bill of a 
Session was a dozen times larger than it is 
to-day. In other words, where a few years 
ago favourite brands were ordered for the 
dinner-table by the dozens, a single bottle 
now serves. Concurrently a change has taken 
place in the matter of the fashion of dining. 
Time was when the British legislator, in 
addition to staying himself with flagons, 
ordered a succession of meat courses. Members 
of the present House are, from the point of 
view of the Committee, too apt to content 
themselves with the shilling luncheon or 
dinner, the institution of which is the pride 
of the Chairman’s declining years. 

The outlook is at the moment black. It 
would be interesting to see what would 
happen supposing the business were trans¬ 
ferred to the direction of one of our catering 
firms who, unsuccoured by subsidy, paying 
rent, taxes, and other items, satisfy their 
customers and pay their shareholders divi¬ 
dends at rates exceeding twenty per cent. 

During the predominance of 
tea ON the a Unionist majority under the 
terrace. Premiership of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Tea on the Terrace 
came to be one of the principal features of the 
London season. On a fine afternoon, with 
the westering sun glittering on the river and 
shining on the ancient fabric of Lambeth 
Palace, there was no livelier spectacle in 
London than the throng of brave men and 
fair women who peopled the Terrace of the 
House of Commons. The function was 
privily encouraged by the astute Ministerial 
Whip, who found in it a useful ally in the 
task of “ keeping a House.” With an over¬ 
whelming majority, a certainty of triumphing 
in the Division Lobby, there grew in Minis¬ 
terial ranks a tendency to dangerous laxity 
of attendance. Members came down for 
questions and remained to hear any important 
speech promised. Also they might be 
depended upon for divisions following full- 
dress debate. But it is in the idle hours of a 


sitting that danger lurks for the master of 
Parliamentary legions. It is a snap division 
that occasionally places him in embarrassing 
position. Tea on the Terrace proved a 
bulwark against regrettable incidents of that 
character. Members tempted by desire for 
a lounge at their club or a drive through the 
Park, where they would find kith and kin, 
made discovery that for some hours of a 
summer afternoon their own Terrace was the 
hub of the social universe. They accordingly 
stayed to enjoy its attractions, and, inci¬ 
dentally, remained within sound of the 
division bell. 

When dibade followed on the General 
Election of 1906 there came to Westminster 
a large contingent unfamiliar with what the 
French call “ a five o’clock.” Oddly enough, 
the accomplishment of the doom of the once 
popular function was delayed by the action 
of the Labour members. They had heard 
and read much of Tea on the Terrace. Now, 
among other privileges pertaining to their 
new estate, they might share its joys. Or 
did the initiative come from their wives ? 
However it be, during the earliest summer 
of the first Parliament of King Edward VII. 
the Labour members and their wives, the 
latter bringing neighbours dressed all in their 
best, like Sally on Sundays in our Alley, 
made up little parties at tables set in the 
best positions on the Terrace, drank tea, 
ate buttered buns, and, in due season, toyed 
with strawberries and cream. 

Even this patronage did not suffice to save 
a fading fashion. Last Session the end was 
hastened by continuance of deplorable 
weather. The Terrace is not a desirable 
place when the east wind blows, and is im¬ 
possible when south or west brings rain. 
Such were the prevalent weather regulations 
of last Session. Whiles there was a fog. 

Another influence conducive 

no suffra- to the decline and fall of Tea 

gettes. on the Terrace are the condi¬ 
tions pertaining to the admis¬ 
sion of ladies to the precincts of Parliament. 
Since the Suffragettes took to denouncing 
mankind from the stone benches in the 
Central Hall, chaining themselves to the 
grille in the Ladies’ Gallery, and making 
dashes on to the floor of the House past 
the paralyzed Serjeant-at-Arms, effectual 
measures have been taken to defeat their 
strategy. Entrance to the Lobbies from Old 
Palace Yard is achieved only after running 
the gauntlet of sentinelled police at the outer 
door. Save when personally conducted by 
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a member, progress is stopped at the farther 
limit of the corridor leading to the Central 
Lobby, The innocent suffer with the guilty. 
The wives and daughters of members and 
specially- in ited guests are treated on a com¬ 
mon footing. All may not be Suffragettes 
with designs on the peace of Parliament, 
But all are women, and as such must suffer. 

Inconvenience is felt even 
ladies in more acutely in respect of 
quarantine, dining at the House than of 
taking Tea on the Terrace, 
Ladies bidden to the feast are kept in custody 


conducted by their host to the Inner Lobby, 
where they might catch glimpses of statesmen 
of world-wide renown. Thence they were led 
io the feast by private ways trodden by 
members, leading by a staircase to the Terrace, 
They, in fact, walked about as if the inevitable 
had arrived and they were actually members 
of Parliament. In these degenerate days, 
having escaped from quarantine in the corn* 
dor, they are ignominiously smuggled on to 
the level of the Terrace by a special 
staircase. 

This was constructed a few years ago (at 
the expense of the nation) in order to meet 



in the corridor until their host—“ Sought 
Out ^ he may be named, borrowing the proud 
appellation bestowed upon ancient Jerusalem 
by the Prophet Isaiah—is bunted up. The 
hapless man is probably in one of the remotely- 
situated private dining-rooms, whither he 
has escorted earlier arrivals. It is necessary 
for him to hurry back to the corridor, rescue 
the new-comer, and, having escorted her to 
the dining-room, rush back on receipt of 
news that other of his guests have arrived. 
Before the scare the custom was for ladies 
invited either to tea or to dinner to assemble 
in the Central Hall, whence they were 


the objection of crusty members who com¬ 
plained that their hurried passage up the old 
staircase on their way to save the State in 
the Division Lobby was obstructed by ladies 
passing up and down. The class of members 
responsible for this fresh indignity may be 
recognized on the 'terrace by their seclusion 
within a space labelled “ For Members Only,” 
marked out to the left of the old doorway 
giving access to the Terrace. During the 
heyday of Tea on the Terrace there they sat 
—“ Like tigers in a cage/' as a wclbknown 
lady visitor once described them—glaring 
at the gav throng seated or w-alking, ever 
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chattering and laughing, ad own the long 
length of the river-girdled promenade* 

Among the votes which appear 
queen Eliza- in the Civil Service Estimates 
beth as a is a modest one on account of 
matrimonial the Historical Manuscripts 
agent. Commission. This is an unpaid 

body of gentlemen including 
among their 
number the 
Master of the 
Rolls, the Earl of 
Rosebery, and 
Lord Morley ol 
Blackburn, Their 
mission is to 
ascertain what 
unpublished 
manuscripts cal¬ 
culated to throw 
light upon sub¬ 
jects connected 
with the Civil, 

Ecclesiastical, or 
Scientific history 
of the country 
are to be found 
in the collections 
of private per¬ 
sons or in public 
institutions. 

Every Session 
volumes are pre¬ 
sented to Parlia¬ 
ment containing 
copies or extracts 
from this trea¬ 
sure trove. The 
first publication 
took place forty 
years ago. In the meantime opportunity has 
been provided, at a trifling cost to the pur¬ 
chaser, of acquiring a library of rich and rare 
books. The pity of it is the enterprise is 
so little known that the circulation of the 
precious volumes falls far below their value. 

Hatfield House has proved a mine of wealth 
to the Commissioners, No fewer than twelve 
portly volumes have been gleaned in its 
archives. In the last, just issued from the 
press, I find a delightful story set forth in a 
correspondence between Queen Elizabeth 
and the Emperor of Russia, not at that time 
known as the Czar. It appears that His 
Majestyj having so many children he did not 
know what to do, resolved to invoke the 
assistance of the Virgin Queen to secure a 
wife for one of his sons. Elizabeth accepted 


the commission with a zest for matrimonial 
matters not unfamiliar with elderly maidens. 

“ After overlooking the estate and qualities 
of all those noble families fit to be engrafted 
into your Majesty’s stock/’ she w'rites, under 
date October 5th, 1602, “ we have found out 
a young lady, being a pure maiden nobly 
descended by father and mother, adorned 
with graces and extraordinary gifts of nature, 

of convenient 
years, between 
eleven and 
twelve, of whom 
we are resolved to 
make you an offer, 
that if God in¬ 
cline the hearts 
of the young 
couple to like one 
another the 
mutual bonds of 
friendship may so 
be knot close to¬ 
gether,” She pur¬ 
poses to u send a 
special Ambassa¬ 
dor in order to 
deal freely in all 
things necessary 
in an affair of this 
importance.” As 
Russia is not 
accessible by sea 
before May, the 
Queen, fearful of 
the enterprise 
falling through, 
beseeches the 
Emperor to 41 be 
pleased to sus¬ 
pend from em¬ 
bracing any other course until you have 
heard what our Ambassador can say,” 

Unfortunately the story ends where, in 
this fascinating fashion, it begins. Beyond 
a letter addressed to the British Agent at 
Moscovy enclosing the letter for the Emperor, 
the story, like that of Cambusean Bold, is 
left half told. It appears from this second 
communication, written by Sir Robert Cecil, 
that a ship being unexpectedly discovered 
bound for Russia, and the envoy not being 
ready, it was determined to present the 
Queen's letter through the resident English 
Minister, 

For the contents of the same,” writes 
the diplomatic Sir Robert, ** if you be required 
you may pretend to be ignorant, or otherwise 
use it at y&m best discretion.” 
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larger portrait is identically the same as the smaller one, except for the 

addition of a beard. 


HAT a lamentable sacrifice of time, money, energy, 
and temper is involved in the shaving of the chins of 
the British nation ! In its monetary aspect alone last 
year it is estimated that twelve million pounds 
sterling was expended in daily recurrent efforts to 
efface the beard — “ Nature’s glorious insignia of 


manhood.” A scientist has calculated that a man shaving until he 
is eighty has mowed down twenty-seven feet of hirsute stubble. 
Think of the waste! 

“ Why is it,” inquired a distinguished foreign Ambassador, “ that 
you English generally shave your beards, when both your present 
monarch and his predecessor set an example by letting them grow ? ” 

There was a time when the chins of the male portion of the 
nation assumed the appearance of that of the reigning King. As 
one historian remarks, “ The Royal portrait reflects a general fashion 
from which only the disloyal or the indifferent departed.” 

In the time of Elizabeth beards were of the most varied and 
fantastic cut. 

Charles II. was the last British monarch, until Edward VII., to 
wear any hair on the face, and that only a moustache of the 
tiniest proportions. About 1848 it was regarded by some of the 
Continental Governments as a badge significant of democratic 
sentiments, and as such was interfered with by police regulations. 
But the fashion grew, and in the “ ’sixties ” and “ ’seventies,” and 
even the “ ’eighties,” every other gentleman you met wore a beard. 


as to the chin—ail except a million or so, including His Majesty 
King George, several dukes, many members of Parliament, the 
leading financiers of the day, the leading artists, the leading 
merchants, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. A. B. Walkley? 


Only the other day one individual, indignant that the Royal 
example was not more widely followed, wrote a letter to the 
newspapers calling upon all loyal subjects who were able to 
do so forthwith to grow beards. Since then a Society for the 
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Society for tbc propagation 
of tbe Jkarb. 


1** TAVISTOCK ST 

LONDON, WC. 


31 May, 191 I 


Dear Sir: 

In spltL of the example set by Enany of 
tnt* nost illustrious and notable men of the dey, we observe 
with regret that you continue to have recourse to the un¬ 
natural practice of razing the hair from your face* 

Do you not think froia the enclosed that 
this practice ia in your case at the expense of far greater 
dignity and comeliness ? 

Will you not permit me to enrol you 
member of this society? 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully t 


as a 


COPY OF THE LETTER SENT OUT BY TIIE " S,P,B. 


Propagation of the Beard has been formed, 
with a view to promote the practice 
of beard-wearing. J n order to convert 
numerous clean-shaven members of the com¬ 
munity, photographs have been specially 
prepared, showing how greatly beards would 
improve the personal appearance, and these 
photographs, which have been sent to each 

of their origi- 
nals, we are 
now able to 
publish* 


whs . 


The correspondence 
which the accompanying 
letter has elicited is, of 
course, private, and we are 
not, therefore, able to 
gratify our readers byre- 
producing the comments 
of some of our most cele¬ 
brated public personages 
who have been thus 
generously presented with 
beards ; nor are we able 
to delineate the expressions 
of delight—nay, of rapture 
—on the countenances of 
their wives, mothers, and 
sisters w ho thus behold the 
objects of their reverence 
and devotion adorned by 
face-fittings ” luxuriant 
beyond their wildest 
dreams. 

The point for the public 
to consider is w hether their 
public men would not fre¬ 
quently cut a more im¬ 
posing figure if they 
eschewed a razor. Opinions 
may vary in Mr, Asquith’s 
case, although it is not to 
be denied that the slight 
recession of chin which 
marks the Prime 
Minister’s physiognomy might be effectu¬ 
ally diminished if not entirely concealed 
by a hirsute growth ; but Mr, Balfour 
would undoubtedly gain in majesty by the 
addition of a beard. It is not as though 
criticism were being directed for the first time 
to the facial adornments (or the lack of them) 
of the Leader of the Opposition. “ Mutton- 
chop s i de- 
whiskers of the 
most aggra¬ 
vating type/’ 


Secrfe tary, 
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MR. ASQUITH. 

Photo. RutttU Son*. 


was Mr, T, F, 
O’Connor’s de¬ 
scription of 


Mr. Balfour's growth twenty years ago. He 
has shaved them since then, but there is 
nothing to take their place. In succeeding 
some years ago to his noble uncle’s place as 
Prime Minister, should he not also have had 
Lord Salisbury's noble beard in reversion ? 

The case of Lord Rosebery is more difficult* 
Perhaps he is one of those few men who appear 
to better advantage clean-shaven, although 
the patriarchal note which has lately appeared 
in his lordship's writings and speeches is 
hardly in keeping with a visage still juvenile 
in spite of its crown of white hair. 

But with a bearded Viscount Haldane, who 
shall say that the caricaturist has not been 
robbed of some of his more salient advan¬ 
tages ? Take Mr* F* E* Smith ; is not his 
extremely juvenile appearance a drawback ? 
Would not Mr* Winston Churchill, in a flowing 
beard, command greater reverence on both 
sides of the House ? 



MR. WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 




Beards are not popular in Wales, otherwise 
it is difficult to account for the absence of 

one on the chin 

of the Chan¬ 
cellor of the 
Exchequer, II 





MR. BALFOUR. 

rhrto KlUott it Fry. 


would be a 
great political 
asset, for 


beards are no longer associated with revo¬ 
lution, as they were in the middle of the 
last century, but with virtue and benignity, 
Mr* Birred bears some likeness to the late 
Anthony Trollope in his beard* The fact that 
we already have one bearded Conservative 
statesman of fashion in the person of Sir 
Gilbert Parker might tend to dissuade Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain from grow ing one* Could 
not Sir Arthur Conan Doyle be induced to 
grow a beard, and so complete his physical 
unlikeness to his immortal Sherlock ? Again, 
would Mr. Anthony Hope’s admirers be fewer 
if he ceased to shave ? 

The same query might be asked of two such 
divines as the Bishop of London and the Rev. 
R* J* Campbell. Would Sir Arthur Pinero's 
plays he more closely linked with those of Mr* 
Bernard Shaw if he should grow a beard ? 
The present Admiral of the Fleet is a bearded 
man, and a beard becomes most sailors* Why, 
then, should Lord Charles Beresford hesitate 
even at so late an hour ? A beard would 
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MR. LLOYD 
GEORGE. 

Photo S. H. J/iHl. 


distinguished 
as that he has 


achieved in the 



MR. AU5TEN 
CHAMBERLAIN 


Photo. iUiiuitu*, 


Navy. And Mr. Seymour Lucas would be no 
less successful an artist if he cultivated a 

barbal acces¬ 


sory. 

It is actually 
alleged against 



SIR A. CONAN 
DOYLE. 

Photo. Elliott it Pry 


beards that they are unhygienic. u Beards 
collect germs, which are thus readily con¬ 
veyed to the 
thora c i c 
mucous mem¬ 
bra n e, to 



statement, penned by a person who perhaps 
has tried to grow a beard and failed, is often 
quoted as an argument for shaving. 

Is there any truth in all this? ** If I 
thought/’ writes Mr. Lowther, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, to the secretary 
of the-Society for the Propagation of the 
Beard, " it was uncomfortable or unhealthy 
to wear a beard I should have shaved mine 
off twenty-six years ago.” As a matter 
of fact, there is no truth in the sanitary 
argument — it is just the other way. 
Beards serve as both internal and external 
protectors of the throat s as Nature intended 
they should. Physicians often recommend 
that the beard should be allowed to grow on 
the chin and throat in cases of liability to 
inflammation of the larynx or of the bron¬ 
chia ; and moustaches and whiskers are 
reckoned useful for prevention of toothache 
and nervous diseases of the face. 



The real enemy to beards is fashion. And 
yet this requires some explanation, because 
some very 

fashion able 


persons — as, 
for example, 


MR. ANTHONY 
HOPE. 


Phot*?. ElU* <£ H'ator*, 

Origin 
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wear beards. Of course, the explanation is 
that it is the fashion to look young, and 
beards are supposed to tend to make one look 
old* Beards confer dignity, and this is not 
a dignified age. Beards are formal, and this 
is not an age of formality. 

But another attack on beards by the 
redoubtable Mr. Frank Richardson is more 
serious. He calls them “ face-fittings/* In 
one respect General Ulysses Grant and Mr t 
Arthur Bourchier join hands and hearts, for 
while the former averred, (i I shaved off my 
beard to please my family, and never was so 
uncomfortable in my life/ 1 the latter states : 
“ I grew a beard to please the public, and for 
six months I was never so happy.” 

Let but His Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, Lord Spencer, Lord Howard de 
Walden, Mr. Cyril Maude, and Mr* Seymour 

Hicks grow 




least half the 
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Boaz Tuckers Miracle. 

A TRUE EPISODE OF EARLY MORMON DAYS. 

By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 

Author of “ Ezra the Mormon 

Illustrated by Sydney Seymour Lucas. 

(The attention of the reader Is invited to the fact that the writer of this story, who is a well- 
known authority on Mormon history and customs, vouches for its accuracy. The events described, 
which actually took place, throw a strange light on a question which has recently been brought so 

prominently before the public eye.] 


L 

HE Mormons told me this 
was heaven/' said the Gen¬ 
tile boy t pushing his hat to 
the back of his head and 
ruffling the curly hair over 
his perplexed forehead. £ ‘ It 
strikes me, Awilda, Mor¬ 
mon ism can make Utah somewhat like the 
other place at times,” 

The girl looked at her young admirer with 
eyes of reproof. 

“ Perhaps you are unhappy/' she whispered 
softly, “ because you have not joined our 
community. What could be more like 
Paradise than this lovely scene ? ” 

She stretched her arms as if to embrace 
the country landscape. They were seated on 
a bank thick with the stems of ballooning 
dandelions. Above their heads humming¬ 
birds whirled among the white tops of 
blossoming locust trees. In the distance the 
blue Salt Lake gleamed like an azure mirror. 

u Your community ! n cried the hot- 
blooded youth, with indignation. “ Do you 
know that the servant in my little house is 
one of your Bishop’s sixty-three children, and 
his mother one of seven wives ? Under the 
sway of Brigham Young you and your 
people are only slaves. It maddens me to 
think your parents are scheming to marry 
you Lo that polygamous old 1 saint/ Boaz 
Tucker. His father was convicted as a ring¬ 
leader in the Mountain Meadow Massacre, 
and a bounty was offered for his head ; so 
the son comes of a cruel and scheming family. 
Perhaps you don’t know his mother was 
seared with a hot iron cattle-brand by her 
better-half, for the terrible crime of declining 
to keep his saddle in her parlour/' 


Walter Harrison’s voice shook with scorn, 
for he loved Awilda madly. Already he had 
breathed many heresies into the ears of the 
Mormon maiden, whispering that if she would 
fly with him to Gentile lands he could save 
her from the shame and degradation of her 
faith. She lived in a rambling old farm¬ 
house, which looked so peaceful it was hard 
to believe it had reared a horde of polygamous 
families. 

Awilda’s eyes were full of mystery as she 
spoke to him in the low, musical voice which 
set his pulses beating. 

u If Boaz Tucker were not a great saint, 
1 should dread the thought of marriage with 
him, I can’t help loving you, Walter, but 
Boaz is chosen of the Lord. He is a Seer 
and Revelator; all his wives will receive 
exaltation in the future life. I know you 
don’t believe in his miracles. Is it because 
you arc a little jealous ? To-morrow a great 
proof will be given to show he is superhuman. 
He proposes to walk on the face of the waters, 
as our Lord did on the Sea of Galilee, before 
hundreds of spectators/' 

An expression of celestial rapture added a 
fresh beauty to Awilda’s face. She was so 
young and trustful that Walter sickened as 
he listened to her praise of the arch-hypocrite 
and trickster, who was scheming to ruin her 
life. The Gentile knew well enough that 
Elder Tucker would treat his fresh plural 
bride no better than the cows lying in the 
shade near a flowering stretch of marsh at the 
head of the broad, sunny meadow. There 
the redwings fed their young, while the 
bobolinks sang merrily. Walter had heard 
with disgust Elder Tucker essaying to speak 
in unknown tongues, describing the vehement 
nonsense which issued from his lips as “ the 
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language of the ancient people of Zara- 
hcmlah.” Boaz was the equal of Joseph 
Smith in his willingness to descend to jugglery, 
exciting large congregations by boastful 
pretence of false revelations, 

"If I could prove to you, Awilda, that 
Elder Tucker is not what he represents 
himself to be, but a man capable of infamous 
deception, would you throw off the shackles 
of this creed and come with me to the old 
country, where one wife is the queen of one 
man's home ? I have made all necessary 
preparations for our escape, and I have a 
strong body of friends ready to help me. Let 
the walking on the water 
be the test. If Tucker 
succeeds, I will go away 
and never see you again. 

Should he fail* will that 
decide you to break away 
from Mormon impostures 
and put your trust in 
me ? ,f 

A w i 1 da ’ s secret lover 
had done much to break 
down the priestly con¬ 
trol and Church supersti¬ 
tions which surrounded 
her young life. Deep 
down in her heart a 
doubt had sprung into 
life* though outwardly 
she still protested that 
the Elders w ere saints of 
God, Half in terror at 
her daring, she bowed 
her head in assent. 

“ You Englishmen 
she whispered, "marry 
for love ; we Mormons 
marry for religion, and 
bear much for the sake of our creed. 

Though all deny that polygamy 
causes suffering, they know it well 
enough. My uncle’s tw p o wives, who 
dress alike and profess to be as 
sisters, are really broken - hearted 
creatures. One has spells of being 
possessed by the Evil Spirit. Between 
ourselves, it is really jealousy. She 
suffers the agony of martyrdom 
when Uncle Sidney showers presents on his 
younger wife/ 1 

A desperate longing to escape the awful 
fate in store for herself made Awilda powerless 
10 resist the sudden fond embrace of her 
unaccepted Gentile lover. 

11 Show^ me exactly where the miracle is 
take place,” whispered Walter, as he re¬ 


leased her rosy lips. “ I shall be there with 
your concourse of godly people; only my 
fate, as well as Tucker’s, will hang in the 
balance.” 

Awilda rose stealthily, glancing round to 
make sure they were unobserved. Then she 
led him to the selected spot for the Prophet’s 


manifestation of power, A stretch of still 
water just below the breast of a dam was 
chosen as the holy site, where Mormon eyes 
must behold the Divine completeness of 
Elder Boaz, 

41 Many of our women envy me the chance 
of marrying such an exalted man,” Awilda 
told Walter, her fingers still pressed in his 


414 MANY OF OUR WOMEN ENVY ME THE CHANCE OF MARRY¬ 
ING SUCH AN EXALTED MAN , 1 AWILDA TOLD WALTER.** 
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burning palm. “ Fancy the honour of being 
chosen by one who tells us on oath he was 
caught up like Moses into an exceeding high 
mountain, and saw God face to face ! Oh, 
you smile ; you are destroying my faith with 
your smile." 

“ Thank Heaven for that! ” exclaimed the 
young man, warmly. They were standing 
among the fragrant sage-bushes, and the 
magpies screamed as if in derision, while a 
rock-squirrel peeped at them furtively, the 
only witness to Walter’s heresy. 

“ Boaz will walk on the water," added the 
girl, “ at nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 
People are coming from great distances, and 
will start at daybreak. They will have to 
be up with the meadow-lark.” 

Her listener appeared suddenly absent- 
minded ; his brain was working quickly. 
The time was short in which to circumvent 
this blasphemous display. The moments 
snatched with Awilda were always fraught 
with danger. That morning her parents were 
absent, but even now some hidden spy might 
be watching the Gentile in the Mormon 
camp. Awilda read in his eyes the unspoken 
apprehension. 

“ I must be getting back to the farm,” she 
said. “ It is terribly rash of us to meet by 
broad daylight.” 

“ The opportunity was too good to miss, 
sweetheart,” he answered, the spice of danger 
adding colour to a romance so real and earnest 
that he would have given his life for the loved 
one. 

A last word of good-bye, and Awilda crept 
back to the home of rigid discipline. Her 
thoughts strayed far from the menial tasks 
which lay to hand. Mechanically she dusted 
the big rocking-chairs, the Book of Mormon 
which lay on the central table, and Brigham 
Young’s bust above the mantelpiece. When 
her mother returned, she kissed the bright 
face as she imparted a piece of news. 

“ You are to be sealed to Boaz Tucker early 
this fall, my child. He tells me that in return 
you will be permitted hereafter to pass by 
the gods and angels who guard the gates of 
e'.ernity. You will not only be a glory to 
your husband and offspring, but a priestess- 
queen unto your Heavenly Father.” 

Awilda was silent, and her mother thought 
she was struck dumb with awe. 

“ I wish,” said the girl at last, “ that he 
looked more like my idea of a saint. I 
should like to see some spiritual light in his 
eyes. It is unfortunate they are so small and 
foxy. He is old, too. I can’t help disliking 
his shiny, bald head, pimply face, and fat, 


well-fed figure. He talks so much of himself 
in his addresses. Somehow his wives never 
look happy, and his children are puny little 
rats.” 

Mrs. Vance flung up her hands in horror 
at her daughter’s rebellious tone. 

“ I am grieved you should speak such 
foolish infidel words,” she exclaimed, shaking 
Awilda by the shoulder. “ You must be in 
an awful state of blindness. It is terrible 
to think your mind is so honeycombed with 
error. If you give way to such ideas, Satan 
will get great power over you. Outward 
appearance matters little, and to-morrow 
you will see his face shine with exceeding 
lustre like Abinadi’s. The faith of Boaz is as 
a live coal from off the altar. Your father’s 
wives are happy enough, but we none of us 
walk about grinning from ear to ear. We 
are conscious of our hidden crown of glory; 
that is all-sufficient.” 

Refusing to discuss the matter further, 
Mrs. Vance set Awilda a heavy task of ironing, 
by the kitchen window bright with house- 
plants. As the slender young figure swayed 
backwards and forwards over the board, the 
girl looked as fresh as the clean white linen 
under her hand. 

All that day the love scene of the morning 
dwelt uppermost in her mind. It was of 
Walter she thought when the rich glow of 
sunset cast its crimson reflection over the 
distant lake into which the golden orb sank, 
leaving the sky a sea of rainbow hues. Awilda 
breathed the Gentile’s name as her eyes 
rested on the great evening star, which 
dimmed the lesser lights above the strong 
outline of mountain slope. 

Her father, smoking his pipe after the 
evening meal in the bosom of his plural 
family, bade all rise early to attend the great 
ceremonial of the water-walking miracle. 

“ Boaz Tucker will spend the whole night 
in prayer, and anoint himself with sacred 
oil before treading in the blessed steps of the 
Most High,” said Joseph Vance. “ He 
deserves a generous outfit of wives, enough 
to ensure him the very highest rank among 
the gods.” 

Joseph looked as he spoke at the won- 
drously-fair, flower-like face which had 
excited the much-married Elder’s admira¬ 
tion. 

That night there was little sleep for Awilda. 
Her mind was confused as to the truth or 
falsity of her parents’ religion. Walter’s 
words appeared so sane compared with the 
fulsome rhetoric of Mormon teachers. She 
had beer, told to don her smartest attire, but 
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it was for Walter's eyes that she made herself 
Especially beautiful. 

“ It may be the last time the poor boy will 
ever see me" she thought, sorrowfully* 
“ Elder Tucker would never bring all these 
people to witness a miracle he could not 
perform. Walter will be convinced, and he 
will leave me to my fate.” 

From her bedroom window she could see 
lines of people streaming to the spot on the 
outskirts of the meadows* Even the old 
hens and their young ones were making 
their wav to the stretch of water, as If in 
curiosity - 

Vance, with his large following of women 
and children, started in procession from the 
farmhouse through rosy hedges of pink 
weeds, scaring noisy flocks of blackbirds 
from the cat-tails* 

Boaz Tucker had certainly selected a 
picturesque spot. The exquisitely-tinted 
grasses waved like spirit-forms around his 
massive figure as he approached the scene 
of his coming exploit* The chew ink's cheer¬ 
ful voice greeted him w ithout a note of doubt, 
while no cynicism reigned in the hearts of 


his earnest spectators* Two pairs of eyes 
alone regarded him with unfriendly gaze. 
The girl he had marked down for his property 
thought she had never seen him look so gross 
and malignant, while Waller, whose love for 
her w r as pure and strong, glared at the portly 
form from a respectful distance, 

“ Come to be converted, Gentile boy ? " 
queried a satirical Elder, noting the young 
man's pale face. 

Walter looked as if he had passed the night 
out of doors. His clothes were dishevelled, 
his eyes weary* He was too engrossed in 
watching the water to heed the passing 
jeer. 

Before addressing this open-air congrega¬ 
tion, Boaz moved towards the Vance family. 
In one large, soft hand he crushed Awilda's 
little fingers ; the other he lay heavily on 
her shoulder, while he gazed hungrily at the 
fairness of her skin, 

11 You know /' he whispered, “ what I have 
planned for your salvation, my little one, I 
have become a god, and have a world of my 
own, peopled with my offspring* I shall rule 
over my wives and children during the eternal 
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ages, possessed of everlasting prerogatives 
and power.” 

Awilda caught her breath. She was con¬ 
fused and lorn. Possibly her parents were 
right, this was a man of mysterious holiness. 
She felt in a dream as she listened to 
the singing, while Boaz stood at the water’s 


edge with hands outstretched in blessing. 
He beckoned the great multitude to gather 
round, that none might lose sight of this 
marvellous manifestation. Raising his voice, 
which was lusty as the bellowing of an ox, 
he spoke to the multitude 

“ Once apt. in. friyn beloved brothers and 
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sisters, the heavens have been opened, and 
angels have come down to bring a dispensa¬ 
tion to man. Demons are cast out, for the 
Latter Day Glory has dawned upon the earth. 
This morning we have not come to this calm 
pool for baptismal purposes, though we are 
under the influence of the Spirit. I have 
reaped a great harvest. To-day I will prove 
that I am a chosen vessel. The corrupting 
theories of the Gentiles ” (here he shot a look 
of disdain in Walter’s direction) “ will be for 
ever silenced. They cannot reach the celes¬ 
tial rapture of Mormon miracle-workers. 
Recently I had a revelation. A voice from 
heaven bade me walk upon the breast of the 
waters. When none have been near to see, 
I have traversed lakes and rivers in this 
miraculous manner. Now I have come to 
prove, in the open, the truth of my words. 
These waters are deep and I cannot swim, 
therefore I entrust myself wholly to the hosts 
above. I pray that absolute silence may 
reign as I pass from shore to shore.” 

A terrible hush of breathless expectation 
fell upon the crowd. Then, with the greatest 
assurance, Boaz Tucker walked forth upon 
the water, reaching in safety the centre of 
the pool. Suddenly; to the confusion 
and amazement of his disciples, he dis¬ 
appeared with a loud splash, as if some gigan¬ 
tic crustacean had pulled him under. In 
the general agitation which followed it was 
believed he would have a narrow escape from 
drowning, but the Prophet, who had protested 
he could not swim, now struck out boldly for 
land. Everyone was talking at once and 
running about, which enabled Walter to edge 
up and whisper in Awilda’s ear. 

“ My work,” he gasped. “ Remember vour 
promise, Awilda—your promise of yesterday.” 

II. 

Boaz had many excuses to make for his 
lamentable failure, but did not offer to repeat 
the experiment. He protested that some un¬ 
believer in the ranks of spectators had ill- 
wished him, but the power to swim had been 
miraculously granted, thereby saving a 
consecrated life. 

On returning to the farmhouse, Mr. Vance 
forbade his family to mention the distressing 
circumstances of the morning. Elder Tucker 
had promised a large consignment of cattle to 
Awilda’s father on the day of the sealing. 

When twilight fell, the girl crept to a secret 
receptacle hidden in the bank where the 
dandelions grew, under an old wagon-wheel, 
rusted with age. There she found an expected 
letter from Walter Harrison. 

Diqilized byGoOQle 
v ' o 


“ My Own Little Saint ” (ran the words), 
—“ I knew well enough that sly dodger had 
something up his sleeve, so, when darkness 
fell last night, I stripped and swam every 
inch of the pool. I soon discovered some 
invisible means of support just beneath the 
muddy surface of the stagnant pool. At inter¬ 
vals of a little less than a yard tripods of wood 
were firmly fixed in the bottom, the tops of 
which formed a safe foothold within two inches 
of the surface. These tops were skilfully 
coloured to match the turbid water, further 
ensuring their invisibility. I surreptitiously 
removed one of the tripods from the centre, 
where the pool was deepest. I did not mean 
Tucker to drown, and had a rope, hidden by 
the shore, in case of emergency. I have 
since discovered that he was known in his 
youth as a most expert swimmer, before he 
settled in these parts. 

“ Meet me to-night, if you can escape, at 
the gate beyond the orchard. I shall be 
waiting under the apple trees with a couple 
of swift horses. We will gallop away like 
the fastest ranchmen to the outside life of 
the world. So far, you have only known it 
by the distant whistle of an express train on 
its way from New York to San Francisco. 
Love and marriage, as we English know them, 
await you far from the harems of Mormon 
Elders. I shall watch all night on the chance of 
your coming'.—Yours for all time, Walter.” 

The family at the farm were wonderfully 
silent that night, and retired early. No bolts 
and bars modernized this rural homestead. 
It would be the easiest possible matter to 
steal out to the green orchard, and pass 
under the fruit trees to the quiet lane where 
Walter had proposed to wait. Awilda gave 
no second thought to Elder Tucker; her 
mind was made up—she would shake the 
dust of Utah from her feet. She felt little 
regret at leaving the parents who had brought 
her up in so hard a faith. Her secret farewells 
to the chickens and cow r s were the only tender 
episodes of this home-leaving. To the hen¬ 
roost and barn-yard she blew a kiss as she 
crept out at midnight. It was strange to 
feel this was good-bye for ever to the tame 
old rooster who fed from her hand and the 
downy balls of fluff constituting his family. 
Like a shadow she passed to the trysting- 
place, where Walter caught her in his arms 
and, kissing her passionately, lifted her to 
the saddle. A whiff of strong salt air came 
from the distant lake ; the warm, dreamy 
night was full of magic, and the lovers’ 
spirits were buoyant as the smooth surface 
of the waters they would never view again. 
Original from 
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Beyond, a world of enchantment awaited the 
coming of this youthful pair* Hazy moun¬ 
tains rose ghost-like over the visionary scene, 
their secret fastnesses mysterious as the doors 
of love. Aw [Ida whispered that she felt as one 
of the white gulls spreading their wings and 


flying away, only she was leaving behind the 
dark shadows of polygamy* With rapture 
in their hearts as the shy light of dawn silled 
through the silent trees, they passed to their 
“ Holy of holies/’ far from the border line 
of danger. 
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A PACK OF CARDS. 


Its Stories. Legends, and Romances. 


Wherever possible, the cards reproduced belong to the period of the story attached. 

II. 


THE ACE OF SPADES. 

0 many the ace of spades and 
not another is head of the 
pack, and in proof of this they 
point out that it is upon the 
ace of spades, as representing 
the whole pack, that His 
Majesty’s playing-card tax 
is levied. The maker used to engrave a plate 
for twenty aces of spades ; the 
printing was done bv the Go¬ 
vernment at Somerset House, 
and one pound was paid by the 
maker for every sheet of aces so • 
printed. The tax has now been 
reduced to threepence. Spadille, 
as this card is called at ombre 
and quadrille, still bears the maker’s name. 
In the wonderful card-game described -in 
Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” when the 
antagonists sit down 
At ombre singly to decide their doom ! 

‘‘Let spades be trumps," she said, and trumps they 
were 

Spadillio first, unconquerable lord ! 

Led off two captive trumps and swept the board. 

But spadille, for all his conquests and all 
his pride, will probably best be known as the 
card of the Corsican Witch’s cauldron, the 
ace of spades being one of the ingredients, 
together with two adders, twenty-four spiders, 
seven toads, and a ewe lamb’s heart, of the 
appetizing stew which Alexandre Dumas 
imagined as assisting to foretell the wondrous 
career of the infant Napoleon. By what is 
probably a coincidence, the ace of spades 
also figures as a chief card in the so-called 
Napoleon’s Book of Fate. 

THE KING OF SPADES. 

With his broad sabre next, a chief in years, 

The hoary majesty of spades appears ; 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight revealed, 

The rest his many-coloured robe concealed. 

The rebel knave who dares his prince engage 
Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 

But in France at one time the “ hoary 
nujesty of spades ” was represented by the 
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“ fretful irritability ” of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, while in 
America the same card threat¬ 
ened to be “ Lafayette ” for all 
time to come. Indeed, the four 
kings, like their flesh-and-blood 
originals, seemed likely to lose 
all prestige in the New World, and in 
1848 Republican packs began to be manufac¬ 
tured in New York, having neither kings nor 
queens. The president of hearts was George 
Washington ; of diamonds, John Adams ; of 
clubs, Franklin ; and of spades, Lafayette. 
In this pack one of the queens is Venus, 
modestly concealing her charms ; and the 
others are respectively Fortune,' Ceres, and 
Minerva. This was only following the prin¬ 
ciple of the French, who, at the time of the 
Revolution, filled the places of the card-kings 
by four philosophers—Moli£re, La Fontaine, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau ;• and those of the 
four queens by four virtues—Prudence, 
Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude. Thus 
in France the player would cry : “ Je joue le 
grand philosophe de pique ! ” while in America 
the lucky player would win a rubber by his 
possession of the patriot of spades. Occa¬ 
sionally, however, it may not be doubted, 
habit got the better of him, and the king would 
creep into his conversation almost as often as 
the martyred king’s head crept into the 
Memorial of Mr. Dick. 

THE QUEEN OF SPADES. 

As for “ the Imperial consort 
of the Crown of Spades,” the 
“ Minerva ” of the Republican 
pack, she is famous as having 
led to the conviction of the 
murderer of Captain Roger 
South in 1823. A pack of 
cards with which he had been 
playing with his .victim, and known to 
have been purchased by him, was found 
in the pocket of South’s shooting - coat. 
They were exhibited in evidence with the 
bloody print of the murderer’s thumb across 
the face of the queen of spades. It Corn- 
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pletely destroyed the prisoner’s alibi, and, 
although the Bertillon system was then un¬ 
born, the bloody thumb-mark was accepted 
as damning testimony, and the man was 
hanged. 

THE KNAVE OF SPADES. 

The “ rebel knave ” — he of 
spades—will be eternally associ¬ 
ated with one of the most dra¬ 
matic incidents of the reign of 
Elizabeth—the discovery of the 
Throgmorton plot and the ex- 
pulsion of the Spanish 
Ambassador. For a long time 
the jack of spades was always popularly 
associated with the conspiracy to place 
Mary Queen of Scots on the English throne. 
“ Throgmorton,” says Froude, “ had a house 
in London at Paul’s Wharf, to which he 
returned and became the medium through 
which Morgan communicated with the Queen 
of Scots, and the Queen of Scots with Mendoza. 
The secret police observed him frequently 
leaving the Spanish Ambassador’s house. 
He was watched. Other suspicious circum¬ 
stances were noted, and an order was issued 
to seize his person and search his rooms. 
When the constables entered he was in the 
act of ciphering a letter-to Mary Stuart. He 
darted up a staircase, destroying the paper 
on his way. He had time to entrust a casket 
of compromising letters to a maid-servant, 
who carried them to Mendoza, and also to 
cipher a few hasty words on the back of the 
knave of spades and to fling it into the casket 
by way of explanation.” Froude summarizes 
the message, which ran: “ I have sworn I 
know naught of anything found here, that 
they must have been left by someone who 
seeks my deadly hurt. Be not afraid of my 
constancy. They shall kill me a thousand 
times ere I betray. . . .” But for this fate¬ 
ful message, Mendoza, the Spanish Ambas¬ 
sador, would not have been apprised of the 
arrest and would not have been on his guard. 
He was able to warn the other conspirators, 
and, as a consequence, “ there was a flight of 
Catholics over the Channel thick as autumn 
swallows.” Throgmorton succumbed to the 
rack, confessed all, and was executed. Men¬ 
doza was banished from the kingdom. 

THE TEN OF SPADES. 

The ten of spades is “ Buffalo 
Bill’s card.” On one .occasion 
the celebrated Colonel Cody 
(“ Buffalo Bill ”) laid a wager 
of a thousand dollars that he 
would pierce every pip on the 
ten of spades with a revolver- 
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bullet at twelve yards. This feat he is 
actually said to have accomplished; the card 
so pierced was put up for auction, and 
sold to one of Buffalo Bill’s admirers for 
a hundred and fifty dollars. It eventually 
found its way into a “ dime museum ” of 
curiosities in Chicago. 

THE NINE OF SPADES. 

It was on the nine of spades 
that the great Italian statesman, 
Cavour, wrote, “ Ayez de respect 
pour les petites cartes,” and gave 
it back as a souvenir and a motto 
to an Englishman from whom he 
won ten thousand francs in an 
evening, at a time when this card 
was his highest trump. Cavour always spoke of 
the nine of spades as his “ lucky card.” We 
are told that he was consumed by a passion 
for whist. “ It dominated his whole being, 
and he could not live unless it formed a part 
of his daily food. His skill in the game was 
undoubted ; if he had a fault, he was too 
venturous, perhaps—too dashing.” During 
the sittings of the Paris Congress he never 
missed a night’s attendance at the Jockey 
Club. His gains were enormous ; they were 
computed at more than twenty thousand 
pounds. How much of his good luck was 
due to the nine of spades is not recorded. 

THE EIGHT OF SPADES. 

In July, 1866, Lord Lans- 
downe, father of the present 
fieer, was enjoying a game of 
whist in the drawing-room of 
White’s Club, his partner being 
Colonel Taylour, Conservative 
Party Whip. Spades were 
trumps, and one was called for. 

Lord Lansdowne began fumbling with his 
cards, and at length, as if unable to follow 
suit, played a heart. His partner sus¬ 
pected a revoke, but at that instant the 
cards fell from his lordship’s hand to 
the floor, luckily face downwards. Colonel 
Taylour picked them up. Lord Lansdowne 
thanked him, nervously rearranged them, and 
resumed play. Again the cards fell from his 
hand. “ I feel very ill,” he murmured; 
“ have the goodness to summon me a cab.” 
With difficulty he was carried into the 
vehicle. On alighting, a card slipped out 
from his clothing on to the pavement, and 
was picked up by a friend. “ Ah,” faintly 
whispered the peer, “ there is that card that 
distracted me so.” It was the eight of 
spades. Lord Lansdowne was borne upstairs 
to his bed to die, and the friend returned with 
the fatal souvenir to the club. 
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THE SEVEN OF SPADES* 

The seven of 
spades enjoys a 
melancholy 
celebrity as 
being the only 
known survivor 
of the pack of 
cards used by 
the ill - fated 
Marie Antoi¬ 
nette, and given 
by her to her 
little son the 
Dauphin, They 
were for a long 
time his only 
playthings, but 
they were taken 
away by his 
jailer, the 
brutal Simon, and sold to a deputy who, for 
this very purchase, is said to have incurred 
the suspicions of the authorities as a Jacobin. 
The cards were seised and destroyed, all but 
two — one of which afterwards came into 
the possession of the Comte d’Artois (Charles 
X.), and the other, the seven of spades, was 
given to an Englishman of rank, who in turn 
presented it to Lady Schreiber. 

THE SIX OF SPADES. 



Why is this card called “ Poor 
Dick " ? Here is the story :— 
There was once a club in St. 
James’s Square called the Rox¬ 
burgh, where high stakes were 
the order of the day and night. 
On one celebrated occasion, 
we are told, a quartette of 
players, Harvey Combe, “ Tippoo ” Smith, 
Ward (the member for London), and Sir 
John Malcolm, sat down to play on Monday 
evening, and continued with scarce a break 
through two nights and a day, separating at 
last at eleven o’clock on Wednesday morning. 
They had only been playing two hours when 
word was brought to Combe that his partner 
in business had just died, tidings which 
caused him so much emotion that he trumped 
his partner’s trick with the six of spades. 
“ Poor Dick,” he said, as he drew the trick, 
and gazed at the card absently. His luck 
now suddenly turned, and he began winning, 
until ultimately he had won from Sir John 
Malcolm the almost incredible sum of thirty 


thousand pounds. The protracted play prob¬ 
ably induced hallucinations, and at last 
Combe arose and cried out: “ This is the 
fourth time running I have been dealt the six 
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of spades, and I feel nervous. Why should it 
suggest Dick Reade ? ” “ Because you heard 

of his death when you were playing it, per¬ 
haps,” suggested his partner, “ Zounds ! ” 
cried Combe, “ When is Dick to be buried ? ” 
" At noon to-day,” said someone. He had 
just time to dart out to a barber’s and a 
haberdasher’s, and drive off in a hackney 
coach to his partner’s funeral. Combe after¬ 
wards declared that he saw the dead man’s 
face distinctly in the card. It is related of 
him that as he rose he declared to Sir John 
Malcolm, “ I must go now, but you shall have 
your revenge to-morrow.” “ Thank you,” 
was the reply ; “ another sitting of this sort 
and I shall be forced to return to India.” 

THE FIVE OF SPADES. 

More than one whist enthu¬ 
siast has literally died in harness 
with the cards in his hands. 

Such was the " glorious fate ” 
of the great Bath player. 

Lookup, who expired at “ double 
dummy ” ere he could play his 
last card, which happened to be 
the five of spades. In this case, as in another 
already related, the card was “ reverently ” 
(or otherwise) buried with him. 

THE FOLK OF SPADES. 

“ Crockford’s Last Card.” 

That was the inscription on a 
four of spades that once re¬ 
posed behind a small glass case 
in what is now the Devonshire 
Club. Yet Crockford was not a 
card-player, although his patrons 
reported that he occasionally 

played halfpenny nap with the chef and 

head-waiter ; but on the day that he retired 
a pack of cards was found in his pocket. 
He drew them out solemnly, saying, “ After 
to-dav I have done with these for ever. 
Would you oblige me, gentlemen, by sitting 
down with me at a rubber?” The persons 
addressed compiled, and in some fifty 

minutes Crockford and his partner had won 
fourteen pounds at a modest shilling a point. 
Crockford threw the last card on the table. 
It was a four of spades. As proprietor of the 
chief gaming-club in the world, he had 
amassed a million of money. 

THE THREE OF SPADES. 

“ There’s no luck in the tray ” 
is an old gambler’s motto, men¬ 
tioned by most of the standard 
writers on card-games, but there 
is at least one instance on re¬ 
cord where the tray or three 
of clubs brought a bride to a 
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Fitzgerald, one of the ancestors of the present 
Duke of Leinster. He was in love with a 
certain heiress and beauty of the house of 
Ormonde, who, however, the story goes, was 
by no means in love with him, at least not in 
the beginning. The young lady, who was 
being wooed by another suitor, professed to 
be very superstitious, and resolved to leave 
her matrimonial choice to the cards, pre¬ 
mising that her decision would be final. A 
certain gipsy of renown, Blind Kate as she 
was called, who was, notwithstanding, no 
blinder than many other folks, was summoned, 
and the young lady’s fortune publicly told. 
After being shuffled and sorted in the usual 
manner, the cards were then laid face down¬ 
wards on the table, and the two rivals were 
asked by the enchantress to draw their 
emblems, show them to each other and to 
none beside, and to return them to the table. 
Fitzgerald drew the three of spades and 
uttered an audible groan. His rival drew a 
lucky card, the seven of hearts. They then 
retired and the gipsy shuffled the cards and 
separated tflem into seven heaps, three in a 
row and one in the middle. In the midst of 
profound silence the lady was asked to draw 
the distant shadow of her husband from the 
centre pack. She promptly drew, and the 
cafd was the three of spades. She turned 
pale and the hag asked, “ Will you now draw 
his shadow grown nearer ? ” Again the 
cards were shuffled and again she drew a three 
of spades. “ There is still a chance that it is 
another,” croaked the old woman. And once 
more the cards were arranged, and yet again 
she drew the three of spades. They carried 
the young lady out in a fainting condition, 
and all agreed it was a most extraordinary 
and mysterious affair, until it occurred to 
the father of the damsel to follow Blind Kate 
and extort from her a confession. Her story 
was that the unsuccessful lover had attempted 
to bribe her into using a pack containing all 
sevens of hearts, which she, disliking his cha¬ 
racter, had effectually frustrated by employ¬ 
ing one containing nothing but threes of 
spades. It only remains to be said that the 
lady held to her promise and that her married 
life proved, despite her first predilections, to 
be of unbounded felicity. 

THE TWO OF SPADES. 

All card - players know that 
when turned up as the trump- 
card the deuce of spades is to 
be tapped for luck. “ There’s 
luck,” saith the proverb, “ under 
a black deuce.” One possible 
exception there is to this 


proverb: the player must in no circumstances 
touch the card with his elbow. Whence was 
this superstition derived ? 

THE ACE OF CLUBS. 

1 'I If the Duke of Cumberland 

had only had the ace of clubs 
. on a memorable occasion at 

^ the public rooms at Bath, he 

was wont to say that he would 

,_ l) have been twenty thousand 

pounds richer. “ That card 
cost me a fortune.” He was playing 
whist with three of the wealthiest men 
of the day, and was dealt such a splendid 
hand that he unhesitatingly made a bet 
of twenty thousand pounds on the game. 
The cards he held were king, knave, nine, and 
seven of trumps (clubs); ace and king of 
diamonds ; ace, king, queen, and knave of 
hearts; ace, king, and queen of spades. 
His partner did not hold a single card of any 
value. Yet the Duke was easily beaten ; he 
did not win one trick. The Duke’s right- 
hand adversary held five small trumps, and 
the other eight cards in his hand consisted 
entirely of hearts and spades. To his left- 
hand opponent there was dealt ace, queen, 
ten, and eight of trumps, and queen, knave, 
ten, nine, eight, seven, six, five, four in 
diamonds. The Duke led a small trump, 
which his left-hand antagonist won and 
returned by a lead in diamonds. 

“ What a ‘ Jeroboam ’ hand the Duke of 
Cumberland must have held at Bath ! ” 
exclaims the author of “ English Whist.” 
He explains that in the early part of the last 
century, when fortune blessed any player 
with cards of overwhelming strength, he was 
said to be possessed of a “ Jeroboam ” hand. 
The phrase is derived through the “ Jero¬ 
boam ” of claret at Oxford, a measure of 
magnitude, from the division of the tribes 
when Jeroboam obtained “ ten of the tribes 
of Israel and his rival was left with only two.” 

It was on an ace of clubs that Oliver 
Goldsmith inscribed an I O U to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the intimation being additionally 
expressed by the three balls of Lombardy in 
silhouette, which has already been made 
familiar as a squiggle from another quarter 
in the pages of this magazine. 

THE KING OF CLUBS. 

“ The King of Clubs ” is fami¬ 
liar as the title bestowed by 
Johnson on the Club or the 
Literary Club, but the card itself 
is not without its special fame in 
literature, for has it not been 
sung by Pope in deathless verse ? 
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The club's black tyrant first her victim died* 

Spite of his haughty mien and barbarous pride \ 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 

HU giant limbs in state unwieldy spread; 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe 
And, of all monarchy only grasps the globe ? 

Which reminds us that these last two lines 
were amusingly but somewhat invidiously 
quoted by an American caricaturist who was 
portraying for the benefit of his countrymen 
the Coronation of King Edward VII, 

THE QUEEN OF CLUBS. 

“ Black Bess" 
is the common 
nickname of 
the queen of 
clubs, although 
in Lincolnshire, 
we are told , the 
card is known 
as 11 Queen 
lies 5,” One 
reason given 
strikes us as 
extremely un- 
sou n d—" be- 
cause the 
Virgin Queen 
was of a 
swarthy com¬ 
plexion*” Now, 
if we know anything of the Virgin Queen it is 
that she was nothing of the kind. Another is 
that this was Elizabeth’s favourite card, but 
so far we have been unable to come across 
any satisfactory explanation of the epithet. 
Perhaps some learned reader of The Strand 
may be able to elucidate the history of this 
card. 

THE KNAVE OF CLUBS. 

Of the knave of clubs— 

* „ ■ mighty Pam, that Kin^s and Queens 

o'er! lire 

And mowed down 
armies in the 
flights of loo, 

l^ere is both 
come d y and 
tragedy to be 
written. 

On the 13th 
of July, 1793. 
jean Paul 
Marat, one of 
the blood- 
thirsty trium¬ 
virate which 
ruled France, 
was seated in 
a bath in his 


house, surrounded by papers and various 
reminders of the Reign of Terror. Amongst 
these was a pack of Republican cards which 
had recently appeared, the publisher of w'hich 
had dedicated them to Marat* One of these, 
the knave of clubs, he had removed to use 
as a book-mark. He was suffering from a 
skin disease contracted in the sewers, which 
made constant immersion in warm water 
necessary. Suddenly the door opened to 
admit a stranger* The stranger was Char¬ 
lotte Corday, carrying concealed her fatal 
dagger. After the assassination all the relics 
of the tragedy were carefully guarded, 
and are preserved to this day, including 
Marat’s pen and the valet de baton, w r ho 
for some time afterwards gave the name 
of Marat to his race in all parts of 
Europe, 

But long before Marat’s day the knave 
of clubs bad a sinister reputation* George 
Coleman* in his essay on 11 Cursing and 
Swearing,” suggests that in place of oaths 
used at the card-table the gamester might 
be permitted to swear by the knave of 
clubs or the “Curse of Scotland.” At the 
game of loo Pam is the best card in the 
pack, as the right bower is at euchre, and 
when the holder of the ace plays it he always 
says, “ Pam, be civil.” The holder of the 
knave then plays another dub if he has one, 
and allows the ace to make the trick* On 
one occasion, at a card-party. Lord Palmerston 
w r as indulging in some rather violent abuse 
in the hearing of the Baron de Bunsen, who 
called out humorously, “ This is whist, not 
loo, but—Pam, be civil ! ” which sally, we 
are told, the somewhat acrimonious Foreign 
Minister took in good part. 

TIIE TEN OF CLUBS. 

A ten of dubs 
of curious pat- 
tern, here 
reproduced, is 
preserved in 
Paris as being 
the first card 
ever played by 
L e Grand 
M 0 n a r q u e , 

Louis XIV, It 
is one of a puck 
especially 
printed in his 
honour in 1647, 
when he was 
but nine years 
of age, and the 

tradition is that 

Orig 
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when he cut the pack and turned up “ King 
Pepin/ 1 Cardinal Mazarin took this for an 
omen. When, therefore, the game was 
over, he drew the card from the pack and 
preserved it. At his death it was given to 
the King, and always found a place amongst 
Royal mementoes until 1789. It was framed 
in a little gilt frame, and was lately in the 
possession of the Comtesse d’Eu. 


THE NINE OF CLUBS, 

Upon t h e 
bark of a pic¬ 
torial nine of 
clubs long pre- 
served at 
Strawberry Hill 
the poet Gay 
scribbled a 
couplet from 
his “ Beggar’s 
Opera/ 1 added 
his signature, 
and gave it to 
a lady. Many 
poets have 
done the same 
thing before 
and since: it 
seems a 
favourite mode 
of enshrining couplets and even stanzas for 
preservation, although nowadays writing on 
the backs of cards is a far more difficult 
process than it apparently used to be with 
our ancestors. 
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THE EIGHT OF CLUBS, 

The only card which is a relic 
intact of the Spanish Armada 
—perhaps the only card ever 
to survive over three centuries 
of immersion under the ocean—is 
the eight of clubs. This card w as 
stated, a few years ago, to have 
been found in a small water-tight box or 
casket embedded in the shores of Tobermory 
Bay, together with several coins, a string of 
beads, and some metal buttons. One cannot 
but wonder at its history, especially when it 
is stated that it probably represented a sum 
of money—perhaps nine doubloons—which 
its possessor had won from the loser at a game 
of cards on board ship, it being the custom 
to give a gauge—what we should call an I Oh¬ 
io this manner* 


v * 

*** 

._ _ 


THE SEVEN OF CLUBS. 


A German named Leu ben laid a wager 
that he would turn up a pack of cards in a 
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certain order, beginning with the seven of 
clubs. Whether he was weak-minded or 
only intoxicated at the 
outset is not known, 
but he very shortly 
became insane, and 
was incarcerated in an 
asylum with his pack 
of cards. Here for 
twenty years h e 
laboured to bring 
about the combination, 
devoting ten hours a 
day to The task. Once, 
in the seventh year, 
he had almost suc¬ 
ceeded; but not until 
the four million two 
hundred and forty-six 
thousand and twenty- 
fifth time did complete 
success crown the 
poor wretch’s ttTorts^ 

THE SIX OF CLUBS. 

A playing-card collector in 
New York has a six of clubs 
which was shot out of a cannon 
by a Federal gunner into the 
rebel lines at Richmond. It 
was not, however, the only 
card dispatched in this violent 
and unconventional manner — an entire 
pack was bound up in wire and cotton 
wadding and seriously wounded a picket 
on its arrival. " It struck a stone, and 
the cards were, in full view of a squad 
of men dining, broken into two heaps, 
only the six of clubs uppermost, A cry 
broke forth, u Clubs are trumps ! ” the pack 
w;-s seized and dealt, and Johnny Keb was 
thanked for one of the most extraordinary 
and unexpected games of euchre ever played 
by soldiers or civilians.'* 

THE FIVE or CLUBS. 

# 

The five of clubs is known 
as " Watson's Card.'’ but 
considerations of chronology 
l>rif lude the idea that the name 
has anything to do with the 
confidant of the illustrious 
Sherlock Holmes. Exactly how 
it came to be bestowed is another of 
the mysteries of card history, but the 
eponvmous hero is said to be one Watson 
who. seventy or eighty years ago. won ten 
thousand pounds at faro through his choice 
of this card. 
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THE TOUR OF CLUBS. 

By the nickname of the 
“ Devil’s Bed'post ” the four 
of clubs is universally known. 

“ It is an unlucky card,” 
writes Mr. W. P. Courtnev, 

and the dealer who turns 
it up is always considered as 
cut off from all chance of winning the 
game.” The four of clubs is also known 
as “ Ned Stokes,” and the following 
explanation of this name is furnished by 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 1798. A cer¬ 
tain person, the Rev. Edward Stokes, of 
Blaby, in Leicestershire, had four sons, two 
of whom, he was in the habit of saying, he 
had given to God and two to the devil, by 
which elegant expression he meant that tw'o 
w r ere clergymen and tw ? o were attorneys. 
One of the latter, Edward Stokes, of Melton 
Mowbray, was a good whist - player, and 
known throughout the country as a desirable 
partner in the game; but he had conceived 
a ridiculous aversion to the four of clubs, 
which never failed to show itself on the 
appearance of that card. Hence it came to he 
known by the playful title of “ Ned Stokes,” 

On one occasion the four of clubs underwent 
an extraordinary transformation, according to 
a once popular legend* It concerns the law¬ 
fulness of playing cards on the Sabbath, about 
which a great deal of discussion has raged for 
centuries* u I have never played cards on 
Sunday,” declared the narrator, “ since this 
card drawing a four of clubs from his 
pocket—“ well* I will tell you the story*” It 
is probably the same story related by Robert 
Southey and others. 

A coterie of respectable persons ” quitted 
the opera-house late one Saturday night to 
play faro at a Mrs* Sturms. The game pro¬ 
ceeded for a short time, when a thunder-clap 
and a slight shock of earthquake discon¬ 
certed them* Still they played on, when all 
at once a player, laying down a club, cried 
out that St was the colour of blood* The 
others looked and declared that it was so. 
A heart was played, and it was black* Under 
such conditions play was impossible, and 
Sunday play, which had been visited with 
such awful portents, was abandoned* 



There is another legend noted in one of the 
novels of Harrison Ainsworth, where the 
clubs and hearts change colour, but the 
crime involved in this case was far graver, 
being no less than murder, to the perpetrator 
of w r hieh everything black seemed crimson, 


and vice versa . 



THE THREE OF CLUBS* 

For ever linked with the name of the 
late James Payn is the three of clubs* Fayn 
always called it 
his lucky card* 

An ancient 
card preserved 
with writing on 
the back is a 
three of clubs. 

The pack of 
which it formed 
a part was pre¬ 
sented by Lord 
Dunblane to 
the Prince of 
Orange, and 
played by him 
on the eve of 
crossing to Eng- 
1 and in the 
memorable year 
of 1788* After 
the game was 
over the Prince returned the pack to the 
donor, with his autograph on what Tom 
Hood used playfully to call the “ Old Dog 
Tray.” 


THE TVCQ OF CLUBS* 



The only notable thing about 
the deuce of clubs is that it 
is always considered a sign of 
five trumps in the dealer's 
hand. Some few years ago an 
attempt was made to shatter 
this superstition, and a large 
number of Reform Club players were 

asked for their opinion. Strange to relate, 

almost without exception they supported 
it out of their own experience, although 
not one could offer even a shadow of reason 
for the fact, which is one of the oddest, 
as well as the longest - lived, superstitions 
on record. 
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“As Far as 

A “ FOLLOW -MY- LEADER" STORY. 

By E. Phillips Oppenheim, W. Pett Ridge, Arthur Morrison, 
H. A. Vachell, Barry Pain, Charles Garvice, 
and Richard Marsh. 

[In our May number we published an article entitled '"A ‘ Folio w- My- Leader' Picture/' and in the 
following pages the same method is applied to the writing of a story, with an extremely interesting 
result. The story was opened by Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim. who alone of the contributors was 
not required lo have a complete story outlined in his mind. This opening was then sent to Mr. Pett 
Ridge. who wrote the next chapter, and also sent a brief statement of the manner tn which he 
thought the whole story might have been completed, These two chapters were then sent on to 
Mr. Arthur Morrison, who, in the :amt manner, added his instalment and his idea of the whole 
story; and so on, chapter by chapter, till the whole was completed. It should, of course, be 
remembered that each writer had before h : m merely the preceding chapters of the story, and knew 
nothing whatever of his predecessors' proposed methods of ending it. These explanations 
are gsve t as footnot s to each chapter, and will be found most interesting as throwing light upon the 
methods of work of the various eminent fiction-writers, and the way tn which a story evolves 
itself in such widely divergent manners in different mindi,] 


Tkev Had G ot. 


CHAPTER I. 

By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

HE two young men, complete 
strangers to one another, 
exchanged during those few 
moments a gaze whose 
intentness seemed to possess 
some hidden and mysterious 
quality, Spencer, in flannels 
and canvas shoes, bare-headed, his sunburnt 
face streaming with per spiral ion, paused for 
a moment, still gripping the pole with which 
he was propelling his somewhat clumsy craft. 
The man, a few yards away, who had attracted 
his attention seemed to have very different 
ideas of pleasure. Dressed in a spotless suit 
of white flannels, he was lounging in a wicker 
chair on the smooth-shaven lawn of a bun¬ 
galow' hung with flowers, whose garden, with 
its little stone terrace, fronted the stream. 
He, too, was young and good-looking, but 
of another type. His lips parted in a faint, 
good-humoured smile, as Spencer once more 
raised his pole. 

Hot work, isn't it ? ” he remarked, lazily, 
“ Beastly/' Spencer replied. 

The young man on the lawn touched a 
glass jug by his side, a jug whose frozen sides 
suggested ice, and in which green leaves 
were floating about, 

“ ( are for a drink ? ” he asked. 

Spencer shook his head. 


“ We’ve sworn off, my pal and I, till we 
get her into the broad,” he answered. £i You 
haven't a cigarette to spare, I suppose ? ** 

The young man rose from his seat and 
strolled gracefully down the lawn to the 
river’s edge. 

44 Catch/' he said, and threw the box which 
had been standing by his side into Spencer’s 
outstretched hands, 

I£ Awfully good of you,” the latter declared. 
“ Sure you can spare them ? ” 

The young man nodded. 

u Plenty more here,” he said. “ Good day.” 

Spencer sighed a little enviously as he 
settled down once more to his task. 

“ I never, in the whole of my existence/’ 
he exclaimed, <£ saw* a fellow who seemed so 
jolly well satisfied with life ! ” 

Across the cowslip and buttercup-starred 
meadows, now' knee-deep in the mowing grass, 
now’ forcing his reckless way through a clump 
of bushes, a man was running as one might 
run behind whom came hot-footed all the 
strange and terrible shapes begotten of a 
Dantesque nightmare. Terror, livid and 
appalling, was in his face. Not all the burn¬ 
ing heat could bring a spot of colour to his 
cheeks. Even his parted lips, through which 
his breath came in gasps and groans, were 
white. Once he fell, but rose w ithout pausing, 
hetdless of the blood which dripped from his 
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hand and knee. Spencer paused 
once more with the pole in his 
hand, 

** What, in Heaven's name, is this 
coming across the 
meadow ? ,f he 
exclaimed. 

" It's a mad¬ 
man ! " his com- 
panion cried* 

“ Look! look!” 

The man who 
approached was 
running now in 
circles, His hands 
were raised to the 
skies, his head 
thrust forward* 

Once more he fell, 
but picked him¬ 
self up without 
a moment's hesi¬ 
tation* Nearer 

and nearer he came to the river 
bank. 

“My God!” Spencer faltered. 

“ It's the man from the bungalow 
—the man who gave us our cigar¬ 
ettes ! " 

The yawl was on the far side 
of the stream. Between it and 
the opposite bank the stream, which had 
widened considerably, was now about fifteen 
yards wide. The man who had been 
running paused for the first lime as he 
reached the brink, but only for a second. 
Without any attempt at diving he simply 
threw r himself in t face dow r nwards. With a 
dull splash he disappeared under the green 
weeds. Spencer, who had been stupefied 
with amazement, hauled up his pole and 
stepped on to the side of the boat, prepared 
to dive. His companion stopped him, 

“ It's all right, Spencer ! " he cried. 14 He's 
here.” 

They dragged him on board—a dripping, 
wild-looking object. They thrust him into 
their only seat. He cowered there, gripping 
its sides, and in his face were the unutterable 
things. Spencer and his companion, who 
stood staring at him, felt suddenly that the 
sun had left the heavens. The pleasant 
warmth was gone, the humming of insects 
and the singing of birds had ceased. It was 
another world from which this creature had 
come. They both shivered. 

“ What, in Heaven's name, has happened ?" 
Spencer demanded, 11 What is the matter 
with you, man ? r 

Digitized by CoOQle 
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There was no answer. Spencer caught up 
his pole* 

u Let's have her round," he cried. “ We'll 
get back to the bungalow.” 

Then the stranger broke his silence* He 
shrank back in his place like some stricken 
animal. In his eyes the terror blazed forth, 
a live and awful thing. 
il No ! " 

CHAPTER IL 

By W. Pett Ridge. 

Very well, then ; w'e’ll take you in to the 
bank." 

“ Not there ! ” he screamed, piteously, 
“ Anywhere else, but not there." He seemed 
to make a determined effort to pull himself 
together. “ Give me something to smoke." 
“ It will compose what I call my brain." 

** One of your own cigarettes ? " 

He seized the box eagerly, and, turning 
aside, made a scoop through the contents* 
They found a clumsy suit of overalls and, land¬ 
ing farther down, he changed rapidly, throw* 
ing the damp suit of flannels into the hollow 
of an old tree. 

* 4 Fix up here," he urged, “ and let's stroll 
across to the town, and you give me an oppor¬ 
tunity of repaying your kindness by standing 
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you both tea. My story is in many respects 
a strange one.” 

They exchanged a perplexed look as he 
washed his hands in the stream. The three 
strolled along the path, that went by the side 
of a field. 

“ You think I’m a gentleman,” he went on, 
volubly, “ and, of course, I want people to 
think so. I dress well, and I aspirate my 
aitches..to such an extent that. I deceive a lot 
of people. As a matter of fact, before I came 
into my fortune I was a clerk. That was why,” 
he beamed, excusingly, “why I was so upset 
when you talked about taking me in to bank.” 

“ How did you come by your money ? ” 
inquired Spencer, interestedly. 

“ It was at Folkestone I met her,” he went 
on, mopping his forehead, “ whilst I was on 
my holidays.” 

“ Met who ? ” 

“ House property she’d got, so far as I 
could gather, Brondesbury way. The agent 
was making up to her, but she said she 
believed in love at first sight, or else not at 
all. The next morning I had the letter from 
the lawyers, and, believe me or believe me 
not ”—he raised his bandaged hand impres¬ 
sively—“ but since that time she’d gone 
clean out of my head, until a chance remark 
of yours brought her back again. ‘ Awfully 
good of you,’ you said to me, and those were 
the very words she passed when I paid for 
her to go down the lift. And now,” he 
shouldered open a gate for them, “ now I’d 
give every shilling of my twenty thousand 
pounds to see her again. Every penny.” 

“ Braddell,” remarked Spencer, excitedly, 
to his friend, “ this is something in your line.” 

“ Tell me,” said Braddell, “ do you know 
her name and address ? ” 

“ You’re cold.” 

“ Do you know the agent’s name and 
address ? ” 

“ Very warm,” he commented, approv¬ 
ingly. “ I made a note of that at the time, 
and placed it in the cigarette-box I gave you. 
Having secured possession of it, our task 
now is an easy one.” 

“ Your task, you mean.” 

“ You can understand my excitement, at 
any rate. If I’d lost sight of you, «ny last 
chance of finding her would have gone. 
And if you’ve suffered, as I have, from 
mothers with daughters who only want a 
chap because he’s come in for a bit of cash, 
you’ll realize, first, why I came down here 
for quiet; second, why I’m so anxious to 
find her. If she did love me, undoubtedly 
she loved me for myself alone. I’ll make it 


worth your while to assist me,” he promised. 
“ I sha’n’t begrudge a thousand or two.” 

The two gave a gasp in duet. 

“ Here we are ! ” as a lane took them into 
the main street. “ You go on to the Unicom 
and order tea and toast for three, whilst I 
pop in here and buy a hat.” 

Spencer and Braddell obeyed, consulting 
eagerly as they went. Coming a few minutes 
later from the outfitter’s shop in a sou’-wester 
that went well with his suit, the tenant of the 
bungalow crossed to the clematis-covered 
house which bore the words: “ POLICE- 
STATION.” 

He spoke sharply. 

“ We’ve met before, perhaps. I am In¬ 
spector Wilmerson, of the C.I.D. Very well, 
then! ” without waiting for an answer. 
“ Two sunburnt young men in flannels and 
canvas shoes are wanted for the Moorgate 
Street bank robbery. They’re about here 
somewhere. Keep a sharp look-out for them. 
Good day! ” 

“ Why,” cried the young constable, “ dang 
my eyes if I ain’t just seen two answering to 
that yer description making their way ’long 
to the hotel. And ain’t yours a clever dis¬ 
guise too, sir ? I reckon I sh’d do pretty 
well at the Yard myself.” 

“ Go and arrest them,” he ordered, “ and 
bring them here. Take handcuffs ! ” * 

CHAPTER III. 

By Arthur Morrison. 

Meantime, left together, Braddell stared 
at Spencer, and Spencer lifted his eyebrows 
and laughed. 

“ What have we found now ? ” Spencer 
remarked. “ A madman, an actor, or what ? 
First, on the lawn by his bungalow, a par¬ 
ticularly easy-going man of good manners— 
a gentleman, in two words; then a wild, 
dancing dervish; and now a very common 
sort of bounder, who talks about * repaying ’ 
us for hauling him out of the water and 
putting him into dry clothes by * standing ’ 
us tea—like a beanfeaster ! ” 

“ Odd enough,” replied Bfaddell; “ but, 
actor or lunatic, I should say he was a pretty 
genuinely frightened man when he came 
bolting across the field. Why, he might have 
been bitten by the what d’ye call—the 
Italian spider.” 

“ Tarantula ? ” 

“ Yes. It’s a nuisance to be stuck here 

* The man of the bungalow kept a small map in the cigarette 
case, giving the exact place of the buried money belonging to the 
Moorgate Street bank. The local police lock up the two young 
n»en, and their efforts, when released, to secure the vanished 
bungalow man are aided by a renewed acquaintance, in strange 
surroundings, with the cigarette-case.—W. Pktt Ridge. 
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like this, but I’m rather interested, and there 
may be fun in seeing it through. We must, 
in fact, if we want those overalls back—he’s 
pitched his flannels away ! ” 

The coffee-room of the Unicorn had a 
small window looking over a comer of garden, 
and a bagatelle-table stood in the light of this 
window. Spencer took a cue and drove a 
ball or two idly up the board, while Braddell 
watched him. 

“ He’s slow in his choice of a hat,” said 
Braddell, presently. “ I’ll stroll out and look 
for him.” 

By the door of the tap-room the landlord 
stood in whispered consultation with a police¬ 
man. Braddell unsuspectingly sought to 
pass between them, and instantly felt himself 
seized from both sides—and handcuffed ! 

“.What’s the meaning of this ? ” he de¬ 
manded, with some difficulty, in his blank 
astonishment. 

“ All right, all right,” replied the young 
policeman, grinning and winking; “ sort of 
thing they alius say. You ain’t obliged to 
say nothin’, but what you do say’ll be took 
down an’ used in evidence. Come along ! ” 

By the time that Braddell had gathered his 
faculties he was alone in a converted scullery 
of the little clematis-covered police-station, 
with bars across the window and a locked 
door. But in five minutes more the door 
opened before him and revealed his friend 
Spencer, handcuffed as he had been and 
accompanied by the Unicorn landlord and 
the same constable, reinforced now by a 
flustered sergeant, with crumbs on his 
whiskers, relics of a rudely-disturbed meal. 

It took a full half-hour of vehement protest 
ere the sergeant was persuaded to seek con¬ 
firmation of the prisoners’ bona fides in the 
search of the yawl; and it took a little 
longer still, and it needed telegrams, before 
the sergeant grew possessed of a suspicion 
that his subordinate had made the biggest 
blunder of a somewhat blundersome career. 
The official information as to the Moorgate 
Street bank robbery, too, could not, however 
stretched, be made wholly to agree with the 
appearance of the young men in custody ; 
while the utter disappearance of the alleged 
Inspector Wilmerson lent a certain weight to 
one angry protest of Braddell. 

“ If there’s a man wanted about here,” 
Braddell had repeated again and again, “ it 
is that man in the overalls. Go and get his 
flannels out of the hollow tree half-way along 
to the bungalow; and, above all, go to the 
bungalow itself, man, and don’t waste more 
time. It may be the Moorgate Street robbery. 


or it may be something else; but, whatever 
it is, get there quick and find out ! ” 

The sergeant was something less of a fool 
than his man. He hedged and made apolo¬ 
gies. Of course, if his man had been misled, 
it was only from an excess of zeal; and in 
any case the gentlemen would understand 
that he, the sergeant, must keep them in 
sight till the matter had been cleared up. 
Had they any objection to going with him 
and the constable as far as the bungalow they 
spoke of ? 

“ Objection ? Certainly not! We want to 
go. Let’s get along at once. There’s an 
hour gone, and nobody can tell what you’ve 
missed. Come along at once. You’ve seen 
our letters and card-cases and the things in 
the yawl—you know we sha’n’t run away. 
Come along, and we’ll see it through with 
you.” 

A few minutes later the two friends, with 
the sergeant, his helmet in place and the 
crumbs gone from his whiskers, and the 
young constable, his hopes of promotion gone 
by the board, were hurrying across the 
meadows toward the bungalow that had 
seemed so peaceful and innocent a retreat 
when they had last seen it. They came in 
view of the place from the back, and they 
spread wide as they approached, the better 
to intercept any retreat. Not a sound came 
from the bungalow, and nobody was in sight. 
They drew nearer, passed the flower-beds, 
and emerged on the sloping lawn. There 
stood the small garden-table, with the glass 
jug still on it, the wicker chair overturned by 
its side. The white-painted door of the 
bungalow was open wide, and as they 
approached the porch something on that 
white-painted door caused Spencer, who 
was ahead, to stop and point, turning with 
wide eyes to the others. There, in the 
middle of the upper panel, was the print of a 
human hand—in blood ! * 


♦ The two perpetrators of the bank robbery have been lying 
in retreat at the bungalow. The chase is hot, and the cleverer 
thief, never yet convicted and wholly unsuspected, fears detection 
through his companion, an old convict. He resolves to murder 
him, thus to get rid of an inconvenient and dangerous partner 
and monopolize the plunder. Having attacked him from behind 
in the bung.dow and left him for dead, he is disturbed by the 
approach of the boat. Fearing someone may land, he stations 
himself on the lawn and behaves as calmly as is described in the 
opening. The boat passes on. The man in the house revives, 
seizes a poker, and, covered with blood, staggers out, leaving the 
print of his hand on the door as he parses. He strikes the o>ol 
thief on the head, and the latter, suddenly confronted with the 
ghastly figure of his associate— a bigger man and a far more 
desperate character than himself—runs wildly and erratically 
(because of the blow on the head). The other fellow, badly hurt 
and seeing strangers, fears to follow far. The thief given refuge 
in the bo.it invents a muddled ya'ii, and realizing tljat it is 
muddled plays up to the character of a crazy Cockney, and gets 
the two witnesses in the boat held up by the police while he 
bolts. After this, the story may take any one of a dozen courses 
or more.— Arthur hfoKhiSjOW 
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“ Consider the facts. Hardly had my 
friend and I come to the conclusion that the 
tenant of this bungalow was seemingly the 
happiest and most contented of mortals, 
when we see him tearing across that field like 
a dervish. 5 ' 

" Genuinely frightened, too/ 5 added Spencer. 

He'd turned 
from a pretty 
shade of pink to 
the colour of 
skilly!” 

1 Exactly. What 
could have fright¬ 
ened him so badly? 
He was not act¬ 
ing then .although 
he acted after¬ 
wards* and badly, 
too. His cock- 


u THERE, is THE MIDDLE OK THE UPPER PANEL, WAS THE 
PRINT OF A HUMAN HAND— IN BLOOD ! ” 


CHAPTER IV, 

By Horace Annesley Vachell, 
Spencer exclaimed loudly: “ I can swear 
that wasn't there when he gave me the 
cigarettes*” 

Braddell laughed* 

My dear fellow, the door was open* The 


hand is painted on it, excellently painted 
too, and recognizable from the river.” 

Things seem quiet enough here,” grow led 
the sergeant r as he entered the bungalow* 
Braddell glanced for a moment at the iced 
drink on the wicker table, the overturned 
chair, and a newspaper lying upon the grass* 
He picked up the newspaper and followed the 
others into the bungalow* Two rooms in 
perfect order met his eyes. Behind these 
was a cooking-shed containing a gasolene 
stove* Everything inside the bungalow and 
the shed indicated exquisite neatness and 
cleanliness, not merely the neatness of the 
bachelor accustomed to ramping-out, but 
the meticulous daintiness which expresses 
subtly a woman’s love of her habitat. 

Nothing here,” said the sergeant* 

" Nobody,” amended Braddell. ” Did you 
expect to find somebody, sergeant ? ” 

41 I thought it possible*” 


and-bull story about being a clerk and in 
love with a nameless woman was quite 
unconvincing* We left him sitting in front 
of an iced drink, which I notice to be un¬ 
touched—odd that !—and reading this paper.” 

u Ah ! ” said the sergeant. “ You mean, 
sir, that something he read in the paper must 
have scared him,” 

” I have found the item, I think*” said 
Braddell, as he handed the paper to the pro¬ 
fessional. 

Spencer said with pride:— 

” My friend, Mr* Braddell, is not altogether 
an amateur. He belongs to the Crimino¬ 
logists , a dining-club made up of men inter¬ 
ested in crime. Several KXYs are members/' 
“ There's a column about the Moorgate 
Street bank robbery ” said the sergeant* 

“ Which accounts for his mentioning it 
later* Look through the 'Agony' column, 

sergeant” 
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“ I have it, sir.” He' read aloud : “ ■ Red 
Hand. Your hiding-place is discovered. Bolt 
at once.’ ” 

“ By Jove,>he-did!•” exclaimed Spencer. 

“ We are wasting our time here,” said the 
sergeant, irritably. - 

. “ Not altogether,” replied Braddell. “ May 
I suggest that you leave your man here to see 
if anybody comes, rather thirsty, to enjoy 
that drink ? ” 

“ Remain here,” said the sergeant, address¬ 
ing the constable. 

“ Before we leave,” murmured Braddell, 
suavely, “ I should like to open that trunk, 
which I perceive to be locked. No doubt, 
sergeant, it has not escaped your eye that 
there is neither shaving-brush nor shaving- 
soap on the washing-stand.” 

The sergeant coloured. 

“ I don’t mention all I see,” he remarked, 
in an injured tone. He bent down and 
wrenched open the trunk. Spencer, peeping 
over his shoulder, whistled. The trunk was 
full of a woman’s clothing. 

“ I thought there was a woman in this,” 
said the sergeant. “ The sooner we lay hands 
on the man the better.” 

“ A bungalow built for two,” murmured 
Braddell, absently. 

Leaving the constable in charge, the three 
men hastened back to the town, taking the 
tow-path as being the shortest way. At the 
first bend in the river Braddell halted and 
laughed. 

“We now know,” he affirmed, with con¬ 
viction, “ where the young gentleman really 
is.” He smiled genially at the sergeant 
and pointed down the long reach ahead. 

“ Where ? ” asked the sergeant. 

“ On board our yawl.” 

Spencer laughed also. 

“ I don’t see the joke,” said the sergeant. 

“ I don’t see the yawl,” added Spencer. 

“ The yawl,” replied Braddell, “ is running 
down the estuary on an ebb tide, and the 
joke is on—us.” 

“ The beggar got us arrested so as to 
commandeer our boat,” said Spencer. 
“ Clever chap, eh, sergeant ? ” 

“ Tub like that can’t have gone far,” 
said the sergeant, hopefully. Obviously, the 
young gentleman was no ordinary criminal. 

“ Tub yourself! ” thought Spencer, with 
a scornful glance at the sergeant’s rotundities. 
Then he heard Braddell’s pleasant voice 
saying:— 

“ I suggest, sergeant, that we examine the 
young gentleman’s flannels. They may be 

marked.” 

Vo!, xlii. 25 . 
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“ He changed behind those willows,” said 
Spencer, “ and stuffed the wet clothes into 
that old pollard.” 

A moment later Braddell was thrusting 
his hand into the hollow of the tree. He 
flung upon the grass the sodden flannels and 
a bundle of wet linen. With a smile he held 
up an unmistakable garment. 

“ I am sure, sergeant, that this is no sur¬ 
prise for you. The young gentleman who 
was too modest to change before us is a 
young—lady! ” * 

CHAPTER V. 

By Barry Pain. 

“ This,” said the sergeant, frankly, “ is get¬ 
ting a bit beyond me.” 

“ What do you mean to do ? ” asked 
Spencer. 

“ Get back to the station and get on the 
’phone. I can have our men on the look-out 
for that yawl all the way along. By the time 
we get the yawl we get the young lady, don’t 
we, sir ? ” 

“ I presume so,” said Spencer. 

“ I don’t,” said Braddell. “ Well, get on 
to the station, sergeant, and we’ll go back to 
the bungalow. What about your man 
there ? ” 

The sergeant caressed his whiskers thought¬ 
fully. “Well,” he said, “we’re short- 
handed.” 

“ Very well,” said Braddell. “ We’ll send 
him back and remain there ourselves until 
this evening. Did you say that you meant 
to have a constable sleeping at the bungalow 
to-night ? ” . 

“ If I did not, it was in my mind.” 

“ Good. You might engage bedrooms for 
us to-night at the Unicorn. It will be all 
on your way.” . 

The\ r went back to the bungalow and dis¬ 
missed the constable, who was rapidly 
developing into a young man with a grievance. 

Spencer stretched himself at full length on 
the lawn. “ And what do we do now ? ” he 
asked. 

* The young woman is not a criminal of sanguine hue, 
but a modern mUs who has bolted from an irascible guardian 
to escape a marriage of convenience, and has donned trousers 
to as to avoid attracting attention as a pretty girl alone in a 
bungalow. Upon the morning when the story opens she is 
expecting her lover, who will recognize the bungalow as he punts 
down the river by the red hand painted on the door, a happy 
symbol, inasmuch as the lover is a baronet, albeit rather im¬ 
pecunious, They have corresponded—since the young lady left 
home—by means of the Agony column in the Daily Mail, The 
young lady, not quite of age, is a ward in Chancery, and the 
moment she is of age she hopes to marry her baronet, enjoying 
the while a quiet life in the bungalow, punctuated by visits from 
her beloved. The constable left in charge arrests the guardian 
and complications follow, including the capture of the runaway, 
who finds herself at'the mercy of wind and tide. Braddell plays 
the familiar part of Deus ex machina, and true love triumphs. 

-h. a. vachell. ) r jgj na | f rom 
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“ I’m going to feed the dicky-birds,” said 
Braddeli. 

Spencer sal up, “ Have you gone mad ? ” 
he said. 

“ Wait and see. as they say in another 
place/ 3 


“ Great Scot !” said Spencer, il And that 
was the stuff the voung ladv wanted me to 
drink r 

<c Quite so T ” said Braddeli. “ Prussic acid 
smells very much like Kirschwasser. The 
addition of the borage and ice was quite a 
happy thought. I don't think our friend is a 
very moral young lady, but I'm absolutely 
convinced she's a very clover young lady/ 1 


u A MOMENT LATKR HRAODEI L WAS THRUSTING HIS HAM) INTO THE lfOLl.OW OF THE THEE/' 


Braddeli went laughing into the house, and 
returned with a piece of bread in his hand, 
lie picked up the glass jug. 

<( Smell that,” he said to Spencer, “ and 
tell me what you make of it/' 

Spencer smelt it diligently* 

u Cup of sorts, 1 suppose, and the young 
lady’s rather overdone the Kirschwasser. 
The thing reeks of it. Til just taste it 
and—” 

Braddeli took the jug out of his hand. 
SI Half a minute,” he said. He poured some 
of the contents of the jug on to the piece of 
bread and then broke-it up and scattered it 
at the far end of the lawn. 

“ Bet you the birds don’t touch it,” said 
Spencer, “ They’ve plenty of better grub 
this weather.” 

tl Oh, you can depend on the sparrows,” 
said Braddeli, 

And presently a couple of sparrows fluttered 
down on to the lawn and tackled the crumbs 
vigorously.* In a few seconds they rolled 
over dead. 
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* f Well, now, Braddeli/ 1 said SpenceT, 
what do you make of il so far ? 11 
u I can only see what is perfectly obvious. 
She was in hiding—from whom I do not know. 
She wanted her hiding-place to be easily dis¬ 
tinguished by someone coming up the water. 
For whom she was waiting I do not know. 
There you have it. There was some person 
from whom she wished to hide, and there w r as 
some person by whom she wished to be found 
—hence the red hand painted on the door. 
But there is a further complication that I 
have not yet reached. When we saw r her 
running across the meadow she was mad 
with terror. There is no doubt about it. 
Why ? And what was it she took out from 
that box of cigarettes she had given us ? The 
game of hide and seek is obvious, but there 
must be a second complication. It is quite 
possible, by the wav, that when she offered 
you that drink she mistook you for somebody 
else.” 

“ But what’s the key to the second com- 
plication (ftr'fginaifnjm 
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“ Can’t say. But this is the key to the 
bureau in the drawing-room. At any rate, it 
fits it. Quite a common lock. I tried it 
when I went in for the bread. Come and 
investigate.” 

“ I say,” said Spencer, “ what business 
have we got with her bureau ? ” 

“ Hang it all ! ” said Braddell. “ What 
business has she got with our boat ? 

“ By the way,” went on Braddell, as they 
walked back into the house together, “ she 
did not fling herself into the water because 
she was terrified nor because she wished to 
commit suicide. People who want to drown 
themselves don’t do it where there are two 
lusty young men waiting to fish them out 
again. She wanted to be fished out. You 
can bet on that, at any rate. I wish I had her 
lightning rapidity in plan and execution. I 
should be a great man, Spencer.” * 

CHAPTER VI. 

By Charles Garvice. 

With not unreasonable nervousness Braddell 
unlocked the bureau, Spencer looking over 
his shoulder with feverish curiosity. The 
thing unlocked quite easily. Braddell threw 
up the lid, and Spencer exclaimed with 
amazement, for, quite, uncovered, were a 
number of bags such as are used by banks 
for gold. There could be no doubt about 
the contents, for one of the bags was open, 
revealing a mass of sovereigns. Beside the 
bags was a quantity of bank-notes, and 
tucked away in the corner was an old stable 
cap, with one end of a crape mask still 
attached to it. 

The two men fell back and stared at each 
other. 

“ Great heavens 1 ” gasped Spencer. 
“ There must be thousands of pounds there ! 
We’ve come upon the loot of a gang of 
thieves.” 

He looked round the neatly - furnished 
room, through the door at the beautiful 
and peaceful scene. The whole place in its 
loveliness and serenity was absolutely in¬ 
congruous with so mean and sordid a crime 
as bank-cribbing. 

“ It’s — it’s a mystery ! ” exclaimed 
Spencer, dropping on to a chair and wiping 
his brow. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” said Braddell, 
quietly. “ It’s all perfectly plain and simple. 

* The lady on the lawn was the head and brains of a gang of 
thieves. The bungalow in which she was taking refuge was 
haunted. Her terror was in consequence of this and genuine. 
Others of her gang were to have joined her at the bungalow, and 
she was waiting for them when she received the warning that the 
detectives were on her track. The poisoned drink was intended 
for the detectives.— Barry Pain. 
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Some of the gang, two of them, perhaps— 
the clever young lady and a man, probably 
—have been using this bungalow as a kind 
of screen and blind. No doubt they’ve been 
living here for months, leading the kind of 
simple life which would mislead anyone. For 
who would suspect a young girl—and her 
husband, probably—dawdling through exist¬ 
ence in such circumstances as these, of 
being concerned in, a conspiracy to rob a 
bank ? And, still more, who would think of 
searching for the stolen money in such a 
place as this ? It was a very pretty plant, 
and I can’t for the life of me understand 
why it failed. One would have thought it 
would have been the easiest thing in the 
world to have got the loot away by boat. I 
think I could have done it.” 

“ Something must have disturbed them,” 
said Spencer. “ Something evidently did 
upset her, for she was mad with terror when 
we saw her tearing down the lawn. What 
was it ? ” 

“ Something she saw, something she 
heard,” said Braddell. “ It may have been 
the red hand on the door. It may have been 
a warning signal, the imitated note of a bird, 
a faint cooee, which we didn’t notice, but 
which she heard immediately after we had 
gone.” 

“ What’s to be done ? ” asked Spencer, 
staring at the precious contents of the 
bureau. 

“ I’ll go and fetch the police to take this 
stuff away. You stay here and mount guard 
over it,” said Braddell. 

“ No; I’ll go,” said Spencer, a little paler 
than he had been before, “and you mount 
guard. No; you sha’n’t run any risk, old 
man. W'e’ll both go. No one is likely to 
interfere with this stuff for the short time 
we shall be absent. To be quite frank, I 
couldn’t leave you alone here. This place, 
the whole thing, is getting on my nerves.” 

Braddell re-locked the bureau, and they 
set out at a sharp trot for the station. 

“ What I can’t understand,” said Spencer, 
“ is that poisoned cup. Whom was it meant 
for, and why did she offer it to us ? No 
object in killing a couple of chaps she’d 
never seen before.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Braddell, musingly. 
“If she’d done for both of us it would have 
been easy to have pushed us overboard, 
seized the yawl, and escaped.” 

“ Ingenious, but a trifle risky,” commented 
Spencer, with a shake of the head. “ One 
may go in for bank-cribbing, but draw the 
line at murder. Here we are. They seem 
Original from 
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in a state of excitement. I’ll bet they’ll lose 
their heads altogether when we show them 
what we’ve found.” 

The sergeant stared when Braddell curtly 
requested him to accompany them back to 
the bungalow and to bring a small sack; but 
Braddell refused any explanation, and the 
sergeant and a constable—the latter with 
the sack over his arm—returned with the 
two young men to the bungalow. With a 
gesture that was instinctively dramatic 
Braddell unlocked the bureau, threw up the 
lid, and, with his eyes fixed on the sergeant, 
said :— 

“ Put it in the sack.” 

“ Put what, sir? ” demanded the sergeant, 
staring amazedly. 

Braddell turned his eyes swiftly to the 
open bureau and saw that it was empty. He 
was too thunderstruck to utter a word, and 
it was Spencer who gasped out:— 

“ That thing was full of notes and gold 
when we left a quarter of an hour ago.” 

The sergeant looked from Braddell to 
Spencer with a surprise which gradually 
gave place to a mixture of suspicion and pity. 

“ There’s nothing there now, sir,” he said, 
as he swept his hand round the inside of the 
bureau. “ It’s quite empty; not even a 
scrap of paper or a—hairpin. Sure you saw 
it, sir ? ” 

“ Sure ! ” exclaimed Spencer, indignantly. 
“ Do you think we’ve taken leave of our 
senses ? ” 

“ Well, sir, you’ve ’ad an upsetting time,” 
responded the sergeant, apologetically. 

“ Someone has been here,” said Braddell, 
suddenly; “ someone strong enough to carry 
off the money. They can’t have gone far; 
there must be some traces.” 

He sprang to the door and, bending down, 
examined the gravel path; but it had been 
closely rolled and neatly swept, and there 
were no traces of footsteps. But a little 
farther on he found, on the edge of the grass, 
the impress of a man’s shoe, a boating shoe 
which had been recently whitened, for there 
was a speck or two of pipeclay on the edge 
of the footprint. 

“ Come along.” he cried, in a voice 
trembling with excitement. 

They followed him as he tracked the foot¬ 
prints. They went straight for the shrubbery 
at a little distance from the bungalow. 
Braddell stopped here and pointed to the 
bush in front of him. Some of the twigs 
had been broken, as if a person had rushed 
through the bush, heedless of where he was 
going. 
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“ Better go round,” he said. “ We won’t 
disturb this.” 

They found an opening a little lower down 
in the shrubbery, and Braddell cautiously 
entered, signing to the others to keep back. 
They waited almost breathlessly; then sud¬ 
denly they heard a sharp, low cry from 
Braddell, and the next moment he came out, 
clutching the branches on each side of him 
as if for support. His face was deathly 
white, and he gazed over their heads as if he 
were obsessed by some horrible sight.* 


CHAPTER VII. 

By Richard Marsh. 

“ Pardon me.” A man had stepped out 
from among the bushes who was regarding 
them with a smile. Excuse me, gentlemen, 
this is *\ill right as far as it goes, but the 
point is how far does it go ? That’s the 
point.” 

“ There’s a dead body lying on the ground 
where that man’s just come from,” Braddell 
stammered to the sergeant. “ I saw it with 
my own eyes.” 

“ Of course you did, and a very nice one 
it is.” 

What fiend in human shape,” cried 
Braddell, facing the grinning stranger, “ have 
we got here ? ” 

“ That’s the point, as I was about to 
remark. “ How far have we got ? I killed 
him-” 

“ You killed him ? You killed the man 
who is lying there ? You admit it ? ” 

“ Certainly I killed him; that’s the idea. 
I gave him five blows with a hatchet. While 
he was struggling for life he caught hold of 
whatever he could, and that’s his bloody 
hand which you see upon the door-post. She 
saw it, the young lady who was dressed as 
a gent, and she did a bunk. Half mad wth 
terror she was; we’d got her just right—we 
wanted to get her like that, you know ; into 
the water she goes, then you come on the 
scene, and that’s as far as we’ve got.” 

“ It seems to me that you’ve got some 


* The girl, a member of a good family, had fallen into the 
hands of a professional thief, a handsome, fascinating scour.dreL 
The two had been concerned in the bank robbery, the proceeds 
of which they had secreted in the bungalow, where they had 
been living for some time, They had arranged to meet at 
the bungalow, whence they w r ere to escape in disguise. The 
girl had put on a man ; flannel boating suit and was awaiting 
her accomplice when Spencer and BraddelTs yawl came up. 
After they h^d gone she went to the house, apd saw the red band, 
a warning '•ign, on the door. She was about to take flight when 
she came upon the body of her accomplice lying in the shrub¬ 
bery behind the bungalow'. He had committed suicide by 
drinking the cup. which she did not know contained poison when 
she offered it to Spencer. A third accomplice who had been 
watching had made off with the contents of the bureau while 
Spencer and Braddell had gone for the police. The girl and the 
rest of the gang were captured and sent to penal servitude.— 
Charles Gakvice. 
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distance/’ Spen¬ 
cer was surveying 
the stranger with 
glance which, 
perhaps, insuf¬ 
ficiently showed, 
his bewilderment. 

+ ' Are you a mur¬ 
derer, or merely a 
1 riminal lunatic, 
or what are you, 
sir ? ” 

" Yes, what 
am I ? That's 
another point, 

Ue haven’t got 
so far as that/’ 

Taking off his 
straw hat, the 
stranger passed a 
blue silk hand¬ 
kerchief across 
his brow. ** Of 
course, the idea 
was that I was 
10 cut her throat, 
drag her out of the water by the hair of her 
head, and, as she lay gasping for breath on 
the bank, slit it from ear to ear; but, as I was 
about to remark, that’s what \ye haven’t 
quite got to.” 

u Haven’t you ? You may thank your 
lucky stars that your carnival of crime was 
not played out.” Spencer’s tones were 
portentous* " Sergeant, do you happen to 
have a pair of handcuffs in your pocket ? If 
ever there was an occasion on which they 
were required, surely this is one,” 

“ I’m thinking I’ve met this chap before,” 
the sergeant remarked. 

** You have, sergeant, when I gave you 
half a crown to smash my friend’s head open 
with your truncheon ; then we had a hand- 
to-hand fight, after I’d thrown my wife out 
of the window.” 

" I remember,” agreed the constablej “I 
remember very well You made that half a 
crown five shillings.” 

a It was worth it ; you put up something 
like a fight; you’d have killed me if my 
friend hadn't thrown you out of the window 
after my wife. Excuse me, gentlemen, but 
it occurs to me”—the stranger turned to 
Braddell and Spencer with the friendliest 
possible gesture—“ that this may require a 
little explanation ; something in your attitude 
suggests it* Perhaps you will find it here,” 

From a letter-case he look two cards, 


*■ Hlh FACE WAS DEATHLY WHITE, AND UK GAZED 
OVER, TH KIR HEADS AS It- HE WERE OHSESSED fiV 
SOME HORRIBLE SIGHT * 11 


presenting one to each gentleman* They were 
inscribed :— 

FILMS! 

THE Finest the World Produces!! 

Startlers !!! 

Screamers !!!! 

Scorchers ! !! !! 

Screech* rs !!!!!! 

More Terror, Tears and Laughter to the square inch 
than those of any other firm in the l’niverse ! 
The Very Latest Cinematograph Company, 3, 5 & 7, 
Corkcutter Alley, St, Martinis Lane. Representative, 
Jack Thompson* 

” That's me, gentlemen, I’m Jack Thomp¬ 
son, very much at your service. We were 
rehearsing a little idea in which the intention 
was to cram more varieties of bloodshed and 
Crime than have ever been crammed into 
twelve hundred feet before—a film full of 
human interest, with a heart-to-heart ending, 
And when you came upon the scene that was 
as far as we’d got.” 

" And why,” exclaimed a voice behind 
them," you wish to waste good Kirschwasser 
on making tw o sparrows dead drunk is beyond 
me altogether.” 

The speaker picked up two sparrows which 
were making some rather singular attempts 
to walk across the lawn. 

f{ Drunk ? ” murmured Spencer. £f I thought 
they were dead.” 

Of course you did ; you’d think anything 
- you’re such a nice young man*” The 
speaker plunged a pair of hands into his two 
trouser pockets. ** You thought I was a man. 
Well, I’m not, I’m a girl ; and that’s as far 
as I’ve got.” 
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Does it Pay to 
Back Horses? 

THE OPINIONS OF 
EXPERTS. 

[The expens whose opinions have been asked on this 
subject have been chosen as representative of the 
various classes whose experience carries weight—the 
mathematician, the owner of horses, the trainer, the 
jockey, the professional backer, the bookmaker, and 
the racing journalist. These opinions are most varied 
and interesting, and it will be noticed that they all 
agree on one point, namely, that the ordinary backer 
is the support of the ring, and is, therefore- more 
or less of a " mug/'] 



SIR HIRAM MAXIM (Mathematical Expert). 

T depends altogether upon the 
standpoint from which it is 
viewed. There must of neces¬ 
sity be more than one party 
to a bet. The bookie bets 
that a horse will not win and 
makes money by it, and the 
common or garden gambler bets that the 
horse will w'in and loses money by it* Many 
bookmakers have become immensely rich 
by betting, and this is proof that money can 
be made by betting, providing that the busi¬ 
ness is conducted in a skilful manner. It is 
impossible for anyone to make money on a 
bet unless someone else loses it. Betting 
does not increase the amount of wealth in the 
country, but rather diminishes it* The book¬ 
makers of England must make several millions 
a year out of their business, and every penny 
of this is w r on from the unthinking public, 
who are quite satisfied to play at a losing 
game, providing that they have the remote 
chance of winning more than their stake. If 
it were possible to discover a system that 
would beat the bookmakers, then the book¬ 
makers would very soon alter their rules of 
the game so as to meet the new> state of 
affairs. 


THE EARL OF CLARENDON, 

I do not suppose that from any point of 
view betting pays. It can hardly be supposed 
that cither the auri sacra fames, or the deter¬ 
mination of either the one or the other of the 
“ contracting parties ” to get a little the best 
of the bargain, can be of any benefit to 


character, while I have never heard of any 
backer of horses, at any rate, ever having 
amassed wealth. Although it may be for a 
short time his speculations have been suc¬ 
cessful, yet in the long run his losses out¬ 
balance his gains. Indeed, if they did not 
do so, how r would the betting ring exist ? 

Mr. DANNY MAHER (the Famous Jockey). 

Since jockeys are not allowed to bet, it is 
difficult for me to express an opinion. As a 
mere looker-on, so far as betting is concerned, 
1 see no reason why betting should not pay. 
In a country like this, w ? here racing is strictly 
and fairly carried out and where everything 
possible is done to ensure the best horse 
winning, to win at betting becomes a matter 
of judgment. But to be able to judge the 
comparative merits of various horses in a 
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given race, at given weights,- is not always 
easy, for the reason that horses, like human 
beings, do not run with a machine-like even¬ 
ness. Horses have their good and bad days. 
Every racing season many examples occur, 
especially among young horses, of animals 
that beat each other under apparently even 
conditions, one winning one day and being 
beaten by another, perhaps the very next 
week, which was “ down the course ” before. 
This may be accounted for either by the 
“ mood ” of a horse or the improvement 
from training—different horses improving 
at different rates according to the training 
and according to their temperament—or even 
by the mood or condition of the jockey. For 
jockeys have their good and bad days too, 
and are seldom right at the top of their form 
every time. It is these variations that lend 
uncertainty to betting and give the book¬ 
maker his chance, in my opinion. 

The Views of a Professional Backer. 

Speaking from the point of view, purely 
and simply, of the punter—that is to say, 
the general run bf punters—it must be obvious 
that betting does not pay. Otherwise the 
supply of bookmakers would speedily run 
short! - If I were asked to answer the ques¬ 
tion “ Can betting pay' ? ” -I should give a 
very different answer. Betting is a business 
on the -punter’s side just as much as it is on 
the layer’s side. It requires experience, dis¬ 
crimination, self-control, and keen observa¬ 
tion.- Akhost anyone who is prepared to treat 
betting oh horses as a business, and devotes 
as much time and thought to it as is devoted 
to achieving, success in any other profession, 
can make money. However hard they work, 
men sometimes fail in business. It is so with 
the professional backers. They are not infal¬ 
lible. But most of them make a living, and 
many of them make a good income. 

The crowd that throngs the racecourse is, 
for the most part, out for a day’s sport, with 
the exciting prospect of “ making a bit ”—with 
luck. They bet on every race without any 
knowledge or previous observation to guide 
them, or follow the advice of a tipster who 
is forced to give selections whether he knows 
anything or not, simply because the public 
demand it of him. To win for any length 
of time, when betting in this indiscriminate 
way, is impossible. Men often have a run of 
luck, it is true. I have known a man win 
week after week for six weeks on end, although 
he hardly knew a horse from a mule, and was 
guided simply by his own “ fancy.” The last 
state of such a man is always worse than the 


first. Money won so easily is easily spent, 
and when the tide turns, as turn it must, wild 
plunges to recover lead to loss, and sometimes 
to ruin. Human nature is what puts money 
in the bookmakers’ pockets. The punter 
cannot wait to bet on some horse which has 
an obviously good chance, or about which he 
really has information. The moment the 
horses assemble for a race a wild desire to 
gamble comes over him. He cannot bear to 
see them run unless he has something on. 
The result is that by the time the race arrives 
in which the horse he came to back is engaged 
he has nothing left. 

The man who makes punting pay is he with 
an iron control over himself. He is content 
to wait for days, and often for weeks, without 
a bet at all, although all that time he is attend¬ 
ing meetings and keeping his eyes open for 
likely winners in the future. Then, when his 
chance comes, he has not frittered away his 
money, but is able to put it down. If the 
ordinary punter put on all the money in one 
race that he fritters away in six he would 
stand to win a goodly sum at no greater risk. 
It is hard enough to find one winner, let alone 
half-a-dozen ! 

“CAPTAIN COE," of the “Star.” 

The greatest charm about betting oh horse¬ 
racing lies in the bed-rock fact that it is pos¬ 
sible to win on every race if you manage to 
pick the right one. I remember well the case 
of one racecourse tout who, some years ago, 
went right through the card on a certain day 
and ran ten shillings into three hundred and 
fifty pounds ! On another day I gave every 
winner at York and Salisbury but one, and 
the loser was, unfortunately, the “ nap.” 
Scores of little punters had the “ nap ” in 
doubles, trebles, and accumulators, not one 
of which synchronized, to the great joy of the 
bookies. 

Backing, as carried on by professional 
punters, pays well; indeed, the late R. H. 
Fry once told me the professional backer 
had a better chance than the bookies, 
and I may add that during my experience 
I have only known one big professional backer 
who disappeared. He lost eighteen thousand 
pounds at one Epsom meeting, and had the 
money to pay with ; but he preferred to retire 
into private life to paying up, and I. believe 
he purchased an annuity with his capital. 

I do not bet myself; but once when I ran 
horses I put five pounds on one of them at 
the instigation of one of the biggest legal 
luminants of that day, who witnessed the 
trial. My horse ^<5 beaten in the race by 
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a head ? but, as it was a selling event, I got a 
share of a big surplus. 

I feel it right to add, in conclusion, that I 
am not qualified to properly answer the 
question. 

Mr. D* M + GANT (the Well-Known Starting- 
Price Bookmaker). 

At the present time it would be difficult 
to say w-hieh of the two—the layer or the 
backer—has the advantage. Telephones and 
telegrams, together w f ith the extraordinary 
competition among newspapers in the purvey¬ 
ance of racing information, have rendered 
bookmaking profits a matter of slight per* 
centage, and if the bookmaker is to keep 
going it must be on the strength of almost 
unlimited resources and a huge connection. 

It has certainly paid me, but the profits I 
have made from starting-price bookmaking 
cannot be termed extravagant considering 
the amount of capital that has from time to 
time been requisitioned to develop the busi¬ 
ness—and maintain it—on a sound footing. 
I am confident that if I had speculated a 
similar amount in judiciously advertising 
such articles as soap, pickles, or mustard I 
should have received a far better return for 
my money, and,as I am fortunate enough to 
possess very considerable interests now r in 
certain well-known commercial undertakings, 
I am not speaking without experience. 

Some twenty years ago I expended a very 
large amount of money in advertising certain 
bookmaking innovations which were then 
quite original, but have since become almost 
general. The "No limit, no commission " 
system of betting was among these. I com¬ 
menced to pay the full starting-price, no 
matter at what odds the horse started, 
although most bookmakers had at that time 
a limit of ten to one on small races, and they 
deducted anything from two and a half to 
five per cent, from clients’ winnings. This 
move resulted lo me in an enormous increase 
of business, but it must not be thought that 


a large clientele necessarily means big profits. 
You may hear and read of people who back 
horses in a sublime spirit of indifference as 
to whether they win or lose—just for the 
sport of the thing, in fact—and if any amount 
of advertising could secure for the bookmaker 
a large number of these as clients his fortune 
would be assured. As far as my experience 
goes, however, such people do not exist ! 

Speaking from the starting-price book¬ 
maker's point of view I must point out that 
this is a very different thing to betting on the 
course, w r here a book can be made on each 
race to ensure a profit, and commissions can 
be refused if there is too much money for a 
particular horse. The starting-price book¬ 
maker is in quite a different position: He 
must accept bets right up to the time of the 
start in perfect ignorance as to the state of 
the market, or whether any horse or horses 
are being backed at the last moment. He is, 
therefore, prevented from covering himself 
against loss, I have myself been through 
periods of great stress and strain through 
the victory of certain horses which, while 
popular with the stay-at-homepunter, 
have been little supported on the course., and 
have consequently started at a long price* 
These and similar trials can only be supported 
by having a large enough cash balance avail¬ 
able to meet all contingencies, and it is only 
under these conditions and by careful atten¬ 
tion to business that starting-price book¬ 
making can be made to pay. 

Mr. JAMES H* SMITH (“Vigilant” of the 
“ Sportsman ”). 

Tile question is one I should be chary of 
treating from a journalistic point of view. 
11 Does betting pay ? ,? It depends on the 
speculator and bis ability to beat the market. 
In a word, as in everything else, cleverness 
prevails, but to anyone not thoroughly au fait 
with racing in all its intricacies on the one 
hand and the various and rapid changes in the 
market, my direct advice would be "Don't!" 
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Colonel W. HALL WALKER, HP, 

You ask me for my opinion, “ Does betting 
pay ?** I presume you mean, does it pay 
that portion of the public who back horses? 

The bookmakers 3 profits I know nothing 
of beyond that I share the almost universal 
opinion that they do win, and that largely t 
as the odds are so much in their favour. As 
regards the backers of horses, probably a small 
proportion do win money regularly; but these 
are professional backers, who go to the meet¬ 
ings regularly and work in a businesslike way. 
Apart from the before - mentioned, I have 
no doubt that the vast majority of backers 
of horses lose money at the game ; but the 
same can be said about the participators in 
every other kind of amusement or sport, as 
none of these can be carried on without cost. 

I have previously publicly expressed my 
approval of the pari-mutuel system of betting, 
as giving the ordinary backer a much fairer 
chance than he at present enjoys, and at the 
same time securing substantial financial aid 
to the horse supply of this country. 

Mr. ROBERT S. SIEVIpR (whose lamous 
mare, Sceptre* was such a popular idol). 

You have put before me a proposition, 
11 Does betting pay ? The obvious answer 
is, 11 Yes—it pays the bookmaker." There 
are also many backers who make it pay* but 
it is clear that several must lose, or book¬ 
makers would not exist. One might say. 


<( Does speculation on the Stock Exchange 
pay ? * r But against this there is a very 
large amount annually to be set aside for the 
stockbrokers and jobbers. To my mind, 
betting is the fairest mode of speculation, 
and certainly the most honourable. One s 
liabilities are described as debts of honour, 
and this arises from the fact that bets are 
made by word of mouth, without witnesses, 
and no documents are signed by either party. 
Yet there are fewer disputes brought before 
TattersalTs Committee, which is the tribunal 
for hearing such cases, than there are perhaps 
in connection with any other transactions 
where money passes. The man who loses 
by backing horses is invariably the one who 
goes after his money. Temperament is the 
qualification that is required, with a fair 
quantum of philosophy , thrown in. The 
majority of men fail to blend the two, and are 
too eager to regain their losses when they are 
out of touch with Dame Fortune. I am 
ready to admit that temptation to liquidate 
a lost bet by winning another is great, but 
the man who bets should be prepared to lose 
and pay instead of speculating with only hope 
for a foundation* 

Mr. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD. 

I can only say that I should be very sorry 
to encourage anyone to bet with a view r to 
making money. Nay, more, I would dis¬ 
courage everyone from betting in any way, 
except as a pastime. 


.. Original from 
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Illustrated by 

HE night-watchman appeared 
to be out of sorts. His move¬ 
ments were even slower than 
usual, and, when he sat, the 
soap-box seemed to be unable 
to give satisfaction* His face 
bore an expression of deep 
melancholy? but a smouldering gleam in his 
eye betokened feelings deeply moved. 

“ Play-acting I don't hold with,” he burst 
out, with sudden ferocity, “ Never did- I 
don't say I ain’t been to a theavier once or 
twice in my life, but I always come away with 
the idea that anybody could act if they liked 
to try, It's a kiefs game, a silly kid's game, 
dressing up and pretending to be somebody 
else.” 

He cut off a piece of tobacco and, stowing 
it in his left cheek, sat chewing, with his lack¬ 
lustre eyes fixed on the wharves across the 
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river. The offensi% ? e antics of a lighterman 
in mid-stream, who nearly fell overboard in 
his efforts to attract his attention, he ignored* 

1 might ha* known it, too, he said, after 
along silence. If Pd only stopped to think, 
instead o’ being in such a hurry to do good 
to others, 1 should ha' been all right, and the 
pack o' monkey-faced swabs on the Lizzie and 
Annie wot calls themselves suilormen would 
*ave had to ’avc got something else to laugh 
about. They've told it in every pub for *arf 
a mile round, and last night, when I went into 
the Town of Margate to get a drink, three chaps 
climbed over the partition to f ave a look at me. 

It all began with young Ted Sawyer, the 
mate o' the Lizzie and Annie * He calls him¬ 
self a mate, but if it wasn’t for ’aving the 
skipper for a brother-in-law Vd be called 
something else, very quick. Two or three 
times weVe 'ad words over one thing and 
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another, and the last time I called ’im some¬ 
thing that I can see now was a mistake. It 
was one o’ these ’ere clever things that a man 
don’t forget, let alone a lop-sided monkey 
like ’im. 

That was when they was up time afore 
last, and when they made fast ’ere last week 
I could see as he ’adn’t forgotten it. For one 
thing he pretended not to see me, and, arter 
I ’ad told him wot I’d do to him if ’e ran into 
me agin, he said ’e thought I was a sack o’ 
potatoes taking a airing on a pair of legs wot 
somebody ’ad throwed away. Nasty tongue 
’e’s got; not clever, but nasty. 

Arter that I took no notice of ’im, and, o’ 
course, that annoyed ’im more than anything. 
All I could do I done, and 'e was ringing the 
gate-bell that night from five minutes to 
twelve till ha’-past afore I heard it. Many 
a night-watchman gets a name for going to 
sleep when ’e’s only getting a bit of ’is own 
back. 

We stood there talking for over ’arf an hour 
arter I ’ad let ’im in. Leastways, he did. 
And whenever I see as he was getting tired 
I just said, “ H’sh I ” and ’e’d start agin as 
fresh as ever. He tumbled to it at last, and 
went aboard shaking ’is little fist at me and 
telling me wot he’d do to me if it wasn’t for 
the lor. 

I kept by the gate as soon as I came on 
dooty next evening, just to give ’im a little 
smile as.’e went out. There is nothing more 
aggravating than a smile when it is properly 
done; but there was no signs o’ my lord, and, 
arter practising it on a carman by mistake, 
I ’ad to go inside for a bit and wait till he ’ad 
gom. 

The coast was clear by the time I went 
back, and I ’ad just stepped outside with my 
back up agin the gate-post to ’ave a pipe, 
when I see a boy coming along with a bag. 
Good-looking lad of about fifteen ’e was, 
nicely dressed in a serge suit, and he no sooner 
gets up to me than ’e puts down the bag and 
looks up at me with a timid sort o’ little smile. 

“ Good evening, cap’n,” he ses. 

He wasn’t the fust that ’ad made that 
mistake ; older people than ’im have done it. 

“ Good evening, my lad,” I ses. 

“ I s’pose,’.’ he ses, in a trembling voice, 
“ I suppose you ain’t looking out for a cabin- 
boy, sir ? ” 

“Cabin-boy?” I ses. “No, I ain’t.” 

“ I’ve run away from ’ome to go to sea,” 
he ses, “ and I’m afraid of being pursued. 
Can I come inside ? ” 

Afore I could say “ No ” he ’ad come, bag 
and all, and afore I could say anything else 
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he ’ad nipped into the office and stood there 
with his ’and on his chest, panting. 

“ I know I can trust you,” he ses; “ I can 
see it by your face.” 

“ Wot ’ave you run away from ’ome for ? ” 

I ses. “ Have they been ill-treating of you ? ” 

“ Ill-treating me ?'” he ses, with a laugh. 
“ Not much. Why, I expect my father is 
running about all over the place offering 
rewards for me. He wouldn’t lose me for a 
thousand pounds.” 

I pricked up my ears at that; I don’t 
deny it. Anybody would. Besides, I knew 
it would be doing ’ m a kindness to hand ’im 
back to ’is father* And then I did a bit 0’ 
thinking to see ’ow it was to be done. 

“ Sit down,” I ses, putting three or four 
ledgers on the floor behind one of the desks. 
“ Sit down, and let’s talk it over.” 

We talked away for ever so long, but, do 
all I would, I couldn’t persuade ’im. His ’ead 
was stuffed full of coral islands and smugglers 
and pirates and foreign ports. He said ’e 
wanted to see the world, and flying-fish. 

“ I love the blue billers,” he ses; “ the 
heaving blue billers is wot I want.” 

I tried to explain to ’im who would be doing 
the heaving, but ’e wouldn’t listen to me. 
He sat on them ledgers like a little wooden 
image, looking up at me and shaking his ’ead, 
and when I told ’im of storms and shipwrecks 
he just smacked ’is lips and his blue eyes 
shone with joy. Arter a time I saw it was no 
good trying to persuade ’im, and I pretended 
to give way. 

“ I think I can get you a ship with a friend 
o’ mine,” I ses; “ but, mind, I’ve got to relieve 
your pore father’s mind—I must let ’im know 
wot’s become of you.” 

“ Not before I’ve sailed,” he ses, very quick. 

“ Certingly not,” I ses. “ But you must 
give me ’is name and address, and, arter the 
Blue Shark —that’s the name of your ship— 
is clear of the land, I’ll send ’im a letter with 
no name to it, saying where you ’ave gom.” 

He didn’t seem to like it at fust, and said ’e 
would write ’imself, but arter I ’ad pointed 
out that ’e might forget and that I was respon¬ 
sible, ’e gave way and told me that ’is father 
was named Mr. Watson, and he kept a big 
draper’s shop in the Commercial Road. 

YVe talked a bit arter that, just to stop ’is 
suspicions, and then I told ’im to stay where 
’e was on the floor, out of sight of the window, 
while I went to see my friend the captin. 

I stood outside for a moment trying to 
make up my mind wot to do. O’ course, I ’ad 
no business, strictly speaking, to leave the 
wharf, but, on the rather ’and, there was a 
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father’s ’eart to relieve. I edged along bit 
by bit while I was thinking, and then, arter 
looking back once or twice to make sure that 
the boy wasn’t watching me, I set off for the 
Commercial Road as hard as I could go. 

I’m not so young as I was. It was a warm 
evening, and I ’adn’t got even a bus fare on 
me. I ’ad to walk all the way, and, by the 
time I got there, I was ’arf melted. It was 
a tidy-sized shop, with three or four nice- 
looking gals behind the counter, and things 
like babies’ high chairs for the customers to 
sit on—long in the leg and ridikerlously small 
in the seat. I went up to one of the gals and 
told ’er I wanted to see Mr. Watson. 

“ On private business,” I ses. “ Very 
important.” 

She looked at me for a moment, and then 
she went away and fetched a tall, bald-headed 
man with grey side-whiskers and a large nose. 

“ Wot d’you want ? ” he ses, coming up 
to me. 

“ I want a word with you in private,” I ses. 

“ This is private enough for me,” he ses. 
“ Say wot you ’ave to say, and be quick about 
it.” 

I drawed myself up a bit and looked at 
him. “ P’r’aps you ain’t missed ’im yet,” 
I ses. 

“ Missed ’im ? ” he ses, with a growl. 
“ Missed who ? ” 

“ Your—son. Your blue-eyed son,” I ses, 
looking ’im straight in the eye. 

“ Look here ! ” he ses, spluttering. “ You 
be off. ’Ow dare you come here with your 
games ? Wot d’ye mean by it ? ” 

“ I mean,” I ses, getting a bit out o’ temper, 
“ that your boy has run away to go to sea, 
and I’ve come to take you to ’im.” 

He seemed so upset that I thought ’e was 
going to ’ave a fit at fust, and it seemed only 
natural, too. Then I see that the best-looking 
girl and another was ’aving a fit, although 
trying ’ard not to. 

“ If you don’t get out o’ my shop,” he ses 
at last, “I’ll ’ave you locked up.” 

“ Very good ! ” I ses, in a quiet way. 
“ Very good ; but, mark my words, if he’s 
drownded you’ll never forgive yourself as 
long as you live for letting your temper get 
the better of you—you’ll never know a good 
night’s rest agin. Besides, wot about ’is 
mother ? ” 

One o’ them silly gals went off agin just 
like a damp firework, and Mr. Watson, arter 
nearly choking ’imself with temper, shoved 
me out o’ the way and marched out o’ the 
shop. I didn’t know wot to make of ’im at 
fust, and then one o’ the gals told me that ’e 


was a bachelor and ’adn’t got no son, and that 
somebody ’ad been taking advantage of what 
she called my innercence to pull my leg. 

“ You toddle off ’ome,” she ses, “ before 
Mr. Watson comes back.” 

“ It’s a shame to let ’im come out alone,” 
ses one o’ the other gals. “ Where do you 
live, gran’pa ? ” 

I see then that I ’ad been done, and I was 
just walking out o’ the shop, pretending to 
be deaf, when Mr. Watson come back with a 
silly young policeman wot asked me wot I 
meant by it. He told me to get off ’ome 
quick, and actooally put his ’and on my 
shoulder, but it ’ud take more than a thing 
like that to push me, and, arter trying his 
’ardest, he could only rock me a bit. 

I went at last because I wanted to see that 
boy agin, and the young policeman follered 
me quite a long way, shaking his silly ’ead 
at me and telling me to be careful. 

I got a ride part o’ the way from Com¬ 
mercial Road to Aldgate by getting on the 
wrong bus, but it wasn’t much good, and I 
was quite tired by the time I got back to the 
wharf. I waited outside for a minute or two 
to get my wind back agin, and then I went 
in—boiling. 

You might ha’ knocked me down with a 
feather, as the saying is, and I just stood 
inside the office speechless. The boy ’ad 
disappeared, and sitting on the floor where 
I ’ad left ’im was a very nice-looking gal of 
about eighteen, with short ’air and a white 
blouse. 

“ Good evening, sir,” she ses, jumping up 
and giving me a pretty little frightened look. 
“ I’m so sorry that my brother has been 
deceiving you. He’s a bad, wicked, ungrate¬ 
ful boy. The idea of telling you that Mr. 
Watson was ’is father! Have you been 
there ? I do ’ope you’re not tired.” 

“ Where is he ? ” I ses. 

“ He’s gorn,” she ses, shaking her ’ead. 
“ I begged and prayed of ’im to stop, but ’e 
wouldn’t. He said ’e thought you might be 
offended with ’im. • Give my love to old 
Roley-Poley, and tell ’im I don’t trust ’im,’ 
he ses.” 

She stood there looking so scared that I 
didn’t know wot to say. By and by she took 
out ’er little pocket-ankercher and began to 
cry. 

“ Oh, get ’im back,” she ses. “ Don’t let 
it be said I follered ’im ’ere all the way for 
nothing. Have another try. For my sake ! ” 

“ ’Ow can I get ’im back when I don’t know 
where he’s gorn ? ” I ses. 

“ He—he’s gprn jto ’is godfather,” she ses, 
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dabbing her eyes, “ I promised *im not to 
tell anybody ; hut 1 don't know wot lo do 
for the best.” 

“ Well, p'r'aps 'is godfather will 'old on to 
’im/’ I ses, 

“ He won't tell \im anything about going 
to sea,” she ses, shaking her little 'ead, 
“ He's just gorn to try and bo-bo borrow 
some money to go away with.” 

She bust out sobbing, and it was all I could 
do to get the godfather's address out of 'er, 
When 1 think of the trouble I took to get it 
1 come over quite faint. At last she told me, 
between 'er sobs, that 'is name was Mr. 
Kiddem, and that he lived at 27 , Bridge 
Street* 

M He's one o' the kindest-’earted and most 
generous men that ever lived/' she ses; 
** that's why my brother Harry 'as gone 
to 'im. And you needn't mind taking 
anything *e likes to give you ; he's rolling 
in money.” 

I took it a bit easier going to Bridge Street, 
but the evening seemed 'otter than ever, and 
by the time I got to the 'ouse I w + as pretty 
near done up, A nice, tidy-looking woman 
opened the door, but she was a'most stone- 


deaf, and I 'ad to shout the name pretty near 
a dozen times afore she 'card it, 

** He don't live 'ere/' she ses. 

“ 'As he moved ? ” I ses, “ Or wot ? ” 
She shook her 'ead, and, arter telling me to 
w r ait, went in and fetched her 'usband, 

“ Never 'card of him/' he ses, " and w F e've 
been ’ere seventeen years. Are you sure if 
was twenty-seven ? ” 

4< Sartain,” I ses. 

“ Well, he don't live Vre/* he ses, ** Why 
not try thirty-seven and forty-seven ? ” 

I tried 'em : thirty-seven was empty, and 
a pasty-faced chap at forty-seven nearly made 
'imself ill over the name of “ Kiddem,” It 
'adn't struck me before, but it's a hard matter 
to deceive me, and all in a flash it come over 
me that 1 ’ad been done agin, and that the 
gal w r as as bad as ’er brother, 

I w'as so done up I could 'ardly crawl back, 
and my f ead was all in a maze. Three or four 
times I stopped and tried to think, but 
couldn't, but at last I got back and dragged 
myself into the office. 

As I 'art expected, it was empty. There 
was no sign of either the gal or the boy ; and 
I dropped into a, chair and tried to think wot 
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it all meant. Then, ’appening to look out of 
the winder, I see somebody running up and 
down the jetty. 

I couldn’t see plain owing to the things in 
the way, but as soon as I got outside and saw 
who it was I nearly dropped. It was the boy, 
and he was running up and down wringing 
his ’ands and crying like a wild thing, and, 
instead o’ running away as soon as ’e saw me, 
he rushed right up to me and threw ’is grubby 
little paws round my neck. 

“ Save her! ” ’e ses. “ Save ’er ! Help l 
Help!” 

“ Look ’ere,” I ses. 

“ She fell overboard,” he ses, dancing about. 
“ Oh, my pore sister ! Quick ! Quick ! I 
can’t swim! ” 


He ran to the side and pointed at the water, 
which was just about at ’arf-tide. Then 'e 
caught ’old of me agin. 

“ Make ’aste,” he ses, giving me a shove 
behind. “ Jump in. Wot are you waiting 
for ? ” 

I stood there for a moment ’arf dazed, 
looking down at the water. Then I pulled 
down a life-belt from the wall ’ere and threw 
it in, and, arter another moment’s thought, 
ran back to the Lizzie and Annie, wot was in 
the inside berth, and gave them a hail. I’ve 
always ’ad a good voice, and in a flash the 
skipper and Ted Sawyer came tumbling up 
out of the cabin and the ’ands out of the 
fo’c’sle. 

“ Gal overboard ! ” I ses, shouting. 



“ ‘ GAL OVERBOARD ! ’ 1 SES, S^OU^JGj” 
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The skipper just asked where, and then ’im 
and the mate and a couple of 'ands tumbled 
into their boat and pulled under the jetty 
for all they was worth. Me and the boy ran 
back and stood with the others, watching. 

“ Point out the exact spot/" ses the skipper. 

The boy pointed., and the skipper stood up 
in the boat and felt round with a boat-hook. 


wouldn’t ’ave been drowndcd. Wot was she 
doing on the wharf ? 99 

“ Skylarking I s’pose/ J ses the mate. 
“ It’s a wonder there ain’t more drownded. 
Wot can you expect when the watchman is 
sitting in a pub all the evening ? ” 

The cook said I ought to be ’ung, and a 
young ordinary seaman wot was standing 



SHE CAME ALONG TOWARDS ME WITH ? KK ARMS HELD CLOSE TO ’liR SIDES.” 


Twice ! e said he thought ’e touched some¬ 
thing, but it turned out as ’e was mistaken. 
His face got longer and longer and ’e shook 
his r ead, and said he was afraid it was no 
good. 

“ Don’t stand cry in’ 'ere,” he ses to the 
boy, kindly. “Jem, run round for the 
Thames police, and get them and the drags. 
Take the boy with you. It’ll occupy is 
mind.” 

He ’ad another go with the boat-hook arter 
they ’ad gone ; then ’e gave it up, and sat 
in the boat waiting. 

“ This’ll be a bad job for you, watchman,” 
he ses, shaking his ’ead. “ Where was you 
when it ’appened ? ” 

“ He’s been missing all the evening,” ses 
the cook, wot was standing beside me. “ If 
he’d been doing ’is dooty, the pore gal 


beside Vim said he would sooner I was boiled 
I believe they ’ad words about it, but I was 
feeling too upset to lake much notice. 

“ Looking miserable won’t bring ’er back 
to life agin,” ses the skipper, looking up at 
me and shaking his ’ead. “ You’d better go 
down to my cabin and get yourself a drop o’ 
whisky ; there’s a bottle on the table. You’ll 
want all your wits about you when the police 
come. And wotever you do don't say 
nothing to criminate yourself.” 

“ We’ll do the criminating for ’im all 
right,” ses the cook. 

“If I was the pore gal I’d haunt ’im,” 
ses the ordinary seaman; “ every night of ’is 
life I’d stand afore ’im dripping with water 
and moaning.” 

the cook ■ <f let’s 


P’r’aps she will.” ses th 
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I didn’t answer 'em ; I was too dead-beat. 
Besides which, I’ve got a 'orror of ghosts, 
and the idea of being on the wharf alone of a 
night after such a thing was a 5 most too much 
for me. 1 went on board the Lizzie and Annie , 
and down in the cabin I found a bottle o' 
whisky, as the skipper 'ad said, I sat down 
on the locker and 'ad a glass, and then I sat 
worrying and wondering wot was to be the 
end of it all. 

The whisky warmed me up a bit* and I ’ad 
just taken up the bottle to 'elp myself agin 
when I 'eard a faint sort o' sound in the 
skipper’s state-room. I put the bottle down 
and listened, but everything seemed deathly 
still. I took it up agin, and 'ad just poured 
out a drop o' whisky when I distinctly ! eard 
a hissing noise and then a little moan. 

For a moment I sat turned to stone. Then 
I put the bottle down quiet, and ? ad just got 
up to go when the door of the state-room 
opened, and I saw the drownded gal, with 
J er little face and hair all wet and dripping, 
standing before me. 

Ted Sawyer ’as been telling everybody 
that I came up the companion-way like a 
fog-horn that ’ad lost its ma; I w onder how 
he'd 'ave come up if he’d 'ad the evening I 
had 'ad ? 

They were all on the jetty as I got there 
and tumbled into the skipper's arms, and all 
asking at once wot was the matter. When I 
got my breath back a bit and told 'em, they 
laughed. All except the cook, and T e said it 
was only wot I might expect. Then, like 
a man in a dream, I see the gal come out of 
the companion and walk slowly to the side. 


“ Look ! ” I ses, " Look ! There she is f ” 

“ You're dreaming/' ses the skipper; 
“ there's nothing there/' 

They all said the same, even when the gal 
stepped on to the side and climbed on to the 
wharf. She came along towards me with 'er 
arms held dose to 'er sides, and making the 
most 'orrible faces at me, and it took five of 
'cm all their time to ’old me. The wrharf and 
everything seemed to me to spin round and 
round. Then she came straight up to me 
and patted me on the cheek. 

“ Pore old gentleman/' she ses. “ Wot a 
shame it is, Ted !" 

They let go o' me then, and stamped up and 
down the jetty laughing fit to kill themselves* 
If they ’ad only known w'ot a exhibition they 
w r as making of themselves, and 5 ow I pitied 
them, they wouldn't ha' done it. And by 
and by Ted w'iped his eyes and put his arm 
round the gal's waist and ses :— 

“ This is my intended, Hiss Florrie Price/* 
he ses. “ Ain't she a little w r onder ? Wot 
d'ye think of } cr ? 3 " 

u I’ll keep my own opinion/' I ses. ** l 
ain't got anything to say against gals, but 
if I only lay my 'ands on that young brother 
of ’ers-” 

They went of! agin then, worse than ever ; 
and at last the cook came and put 'is skinny 
arm round my neck and started spluttering 
in my ear. I shoved 'im off hard, because I 
see it all then j and I should ha’ seen it afore 
only I didn’t *&ve time to think. I don't 
bear no malice, and all I can say is that I 
don’t wish 'er any harder punishment than 
to be married to Ted Sawyer. 
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N a recent issue of The 
Strand we gave a number 
of instances of impudent 
audacity, and suggested that 
our readers might be able and 
willing to supply further ones 
out of their own knowledge 
or experience. With this suggestion hun¬ 
dreds have complied, and we have pleasure 
this month in giving a selection from the 
anecdotes received. It is curious how the 
same story will turn up in different places, 
related of different times and persons. More 
than one has been sent to us by at least half- 
a-dozen correspondents, widely separated. 
This is the case with the following, of which 
we choose the version forwarded by Mr. F. H. 
Ursell, of Abbey Wood, Kent. 

“ A traveller in books/' he writes, “ who 
had been working Auckland, New p Zealand, for 
ail it was worth, called one morning on a 
grocer and introduced to his notice a medical 
work at the price of one sovereign. The 
grocer said he was too busy to attend to him, 
but if he cared to show the work to his wife 
he could do so. If she w r us satisfied with it 
he would purchase a copy. 

“ The American immediately proceeded 
to the grocer’s private residence, where he 
informed the wife that the grocer had sent 
him with the book, for which she was to pay. 
Tine good lady, without demur, did so. The 
traveller then returned to the store, where the 
grocer was informed that his wife was very 
pleased with the work and would like her 
husband to purchase a copy. Tins the grocer 
did, whilst the traveller casually informed him 
that he wished to catch the boat for Welling¬ 
ton that morning, 

“ A short time after his departure a 
messenger came from the house who informed 
the grocer that his wife had purchased the 
book at his desire and was very pleased w ith 
it* The grocer s thoughts, on receiving this 
message, can easily be imagined, 

14 Just at this time a carrier called who did 
most of the collecting of goods from the 
various wharves. Acting on the spur of the 
moment, and not wishing to explain too fully 
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the manner in which he had been done, the 
grocer asked him to go down to the wharf 
and request the Yankee to come back, as he 
wished to speak to him. The carrier drove 
down to the waterside wiih as little delay as 
possible, and, seeing the object of his journey 
on the deck of the steamer, gave the grocer’s 
message to him. ‘ Oh, yes/ was the reply, 
* I know what he wants. I was showing him 
a book this morning. I expect he w p ants to 
buy one. There isn't time for me to go back, 
or I shall lose this boat. You can pay me for 
the book, and he will pay you again when you 
take it to him. 1 

“ The carrier, being ignorant of the trick 
already played on the grocer, readily pro¬ 
duced the sovereign and returned with the 
book to his employer. What was said when 
the third copy of the medical book was laid 
on the grocer's counter history does not say, 
but it is certain that American travellers 
never received a kindly reception at that store 
again.” 

Here is another example of audacious and 
ingenious resourcefulness, sent in by Mr. 
Thomas Russell, 3, Fleet Road, Hampstead, 
NAV. 

“ A baker’s barrow was standing un¬ 
attended in a side street when a shabby man, 
by his appearance hard up and evidently out 
of work, looking round and seeing no one 
about, lifted the lid and quickly abstracted 
two loaves. He had one in each hand, just 
as the baker came out of a gateway close by. 

“ The baker rushed up and, in a loud voice, 
demanded what he was doing there. 

“ The man calmly commenced weighing 
the loaves one against the other; then, turning 
to the baker, said 

lt( 1 was just wondering whether your loaf 
was heavier than mine, as my baker gives 
short weight ! 7 

li 4 You put my loaf down and clear out 
of it. 1 

“ The man immediately dropped one back 
into the barrow, and with the exclamation, 
‘ All right, old chap, don’t get nasty/ made 
a rapid retreat wlm the other loaf.” 
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To Mr* A. Garnett, 4, Redan Street, 
Ipswich, we are indebted for ibe follow¬ 
ing:— 

u Mrs. R—— lives in a semi-detached villa 
with a neat little garden back and front* 
She has a particular fancy for primroses, 
although last year, on a certain date, she had 
fewer than she desired. There were enough 
for the front garden, but none in the back. 
One morning a man brought round to the 
back door a quantity of healthy-looking 
roots, and Mrs. R—- - was glad to buy his 
whole stock. 

<£ An hour later, on going to the front door, 
she discovered that the hawker had merely 
dug up the roots from the front garden, and, 
with colossal impudence, had carried them 
round the house 10 sell again to their owner 
for the back^ 5 ,: 


Here is a case of cold-blooded effrontery, 
related by Mr. T. Robinson, 59, Hazlewell 
Road, Putnev:— 

' ^ 1 k 

“ One day a thief went into a small com¬ 
mercial hotel, where there was no porter, 
and took all the top-hats which he could lay 
his hands upon* Just as he was going out a 
commercial traveller entered and asked him 
what he was doing there. Without the 
slightest hesitation the thief promptly 
replied : 4 I'm taking them round to be 

ironed, sir. Absolutely no charge,” and con¬ 
tinued, with the utmost coolness, 1 And can 
I oblige you by taking yours as well, sir ? 1 
u To this the traveller readily assented. 

“ 4 Well, as it's free and there*s no charge, 
you might as well take mine, though it's 
nearly new' and doesn't really want doing/ 

4i Thereupon the tfilef quickly walked out 
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“ 1 WAS JUST WONDERING WHETHER YOUR LOAF WAS HEAVIER 
THAN MINE, AS MY BAKER GIVES SHORT WEIGHT ! 11 


But there is brazen audacity 
of all sorts and degrees of in¬ 
genuity* The next, though 
not new, is unique* 

“ A wealthy gentleman,” 
writes Mr* John F* Walls, of 
New London, Connecticut, 
ITS*A,, i ' died leaving his 
property to the three leading 
religious sects, stipulating, 
however, that the representa¬ 
tives of each should attend his 
funeral and deposit one thou¬ 
sand dollars each in his coffin* 
The deceased was known to be 
highly eccentric, and all three 
of the destined beneficiaries 
complied. The priest stepped 
forward and deposited his 
thousand dollars in paper 
money ; the clergyman put in 
a like sum in gold, and was 
followed by a devout Hebrew, 
who laid in his required con¬ 
tribution and, after fumbling 
about the coffin, retired, A 
w p eek later, when the pro¬ 
perly had realized a consider¬ 
able sum, the trio met, and, 
after some conversation, the 
first two mentioned their 
buried sums in gold and bank¬ 
notes* 1 What sort of money 
did you put in ? 1 they asked 
the Jew. The latter smiled. 
f Oh, gentlemen, I put in a 
cheque for three thousand 
dollars and took out the 
change / 7 ” 
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who sent round word that the man 
should 4 take down the clock and be smart 
about it/ The man obeyed his lordship’s 
order to the letter, but from that day to this 
nobody has seen either the man with the 
ladder or the fine clock which for so long had 
told the time of day to the law in Dublin.” 

Frequently a brazen impudence supplies 
the omission of a card of invitation to private 
parlies. It is occasionally useful at public 
demonstrations. Miss E. Newton, 2 S St. 
John’s Terrace, King’s Lynn, sends us the 
following :— 

il Two gentlemen of the writer’s acquaint* 
ance travelled some years ago from King's 
Lynn to Manchester, to hear the late Right 
Hon, \Y\ E, Gladstone address a political 
meeting. Reaching their destination somewhat 


The following case of 
colossal impudence is said 
by Mr, Thomas McGrath, 2, 
Cross Avenue, Du Id in, to be 
well authenticated. But the 
same story is related as 
having taken place in Hong- 
Kong and in an American 
town 

“ The Four Courts, Dublin, 
are a massive pile of build¬ 
ings situated on the bank of 
the River Liffey. Within 
these walls takes place all 
the principal law r business of 
the City of Dublin. One day 
during the hearing of a 
celebrated iaw'*suit, within 
the great hall of justice, a 
slight interruption was 
caused by the appearance at 
the entrance to the hall of a 
man carrying on his shoulder 
a long ladder w ho * came to 
take away the big clock to 
mend it/ The man’s errand 
was notified to the judge. 


THE MAN GOT IICK BUNDLE 
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leaving the other to awaken to his loss, a 
sadder but a wiser man.” 


From hats we turn to beds, which are 
naturally far more rarely the object of the 
swindler’s attentions. The story is sent by 
Mr. A. J* Romeril, Beaumont r Jersey:— 

“ The proprietor of a shop, hearing an 
unusual noise upstairs, went to investigate, 
and found a man on the landing with a huge 
bundle of bedding, and of course asked w-hat 
business he had there. 

** * Tve come with the bed/ said the man. 
“ 1 What bed ? I’ve ordered none/ 

Aren’t you Mr.-? ’ 

“ * No, certainly not; so just clear out at 
once. And another time you ring at the side 
entrance/ 

“ The man apologized for his mistake, and 
then got the bundle on his 
back, the proprietor helping 
him, as it was so unwieldy, 
and seeing him out of the 
house. 

His disgust may be 
better imagined than descri¬ 
bed when he discovered 
some hours later that he had 
assisted in the removal of 
his own feather bed, pillows, 
and bedding ! ” 
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late, they were dismayed to find the meeting 
so crowded that all hope of hearing the great 
orator seemed at an end. Mr. R-, how¬ 

ever, was of a resourceful nature ; moreover, 
he possessed a remarkably powerful voice. 
Raising the latter to its utmost capacity and 
gently urging his friend forward, he com- 


presumption, of some shoppers has passed 
into a proverb. 

“ A stout old lady," writes Mr. James B, 
Thomson, 26, Grosvenor Place, Aberdeen, 
“ entered a drapery establishment on a very 
warm day and, dropping heavily on a chair, 
asked to be shown a pair of blankets* The 
assistant quickly pro¬ 
duced a light pair, and 
these the lady abruptly 
dismissed and called 
for better quality* The 
*hopman returned with 


* 


** OH, IT REALLY DOESN’T MATTER. I DON*T REQUIRE K LAN RETS, BUT t WAS JUST WAltTNQ 
FOR MY DAUGHTER, ANT) CAME IN TO REST FOR A MOMENT* 


manded the audience to 1 make way for his 
lordship, 1 Immediately a pathway opened, 
and a repetition of this ‘ Open Sesame 3 
admitted the impostors to the best position 
the hall afforded, where they sat and enjoyed 
Mr. Gladstone's speech in comfort.” 

The cool cheek, not to say the intolerable 


a heavy parcel, and the would-be customer 
was soon engaged making a cursory examina¬ 
tion of the midnight covering. 

Another refusal made it necessary for 
the assistant to descend to the cellar, whence 
he returned with a huge package* The 
perspiration was dropping from his brow 
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"CREEK." 


inspection. With a patronizing air, the lady 
inquired if this was all the stock, and the 
assistant was about to ascend to a shelf near 
the ceiling when the lady'continued: ‘Oh, 
it really doesn’t matter. 1 I don’t require 
blankets meantime, but I'was just waiting 
for my daughter, who is making some pur¬ 
chases next door, and I merely came in to rest 
for a moment. Thanks.’ ” 

Rewards do not always flow directly to the 
deserving, as we are reminded by the following 
from Mr. Charles Lynch, io, Daulby Street, 
Liverpool:— 

“ One Saturday night a comet-player stood 
outside a public-house, rendering with much 
feeling ‘ Because I Love You.’ A seedy- 
looking individual passing by stopped to 
listen. By and by, as the comet-player 
began on the second verse, the seedy one 
walked into the public-house, and, doffing 
his cap, coolly began to solicit contributions 
‘ For the musicians, gentlemen, please.’ 

“ Coppers flowed into his cap, and when at 
length the performer outside entered to ask 
for patronage, he found that the generous 
largesse had just been given to his ‘ mate,’ 
who, of course, had made a timely disappear¬ 
ance.” 

An amusing .nstance of “ cheek ” (though 
not from the victim’s point of view) comes 
from Miss Hockheimer, Manchester:— 

“ A gentleman, on returning home from 
town, discovered that his valuable gold 
repeater had been stolen from his waistcoat- 
pocket. As the watch was an exceptionally 
fine one, he determined to try to recover it 
at all costs, and advertised offering a reward 
of five pounds, ‘ and no questions asked.’ 
Next day a seedy-looking individual pre¬ 
sented himself, handed over the watch, and 
duly received the promised reward. ‘ And 
now,’ said the gentleman, who prided himself 
on his astuteness, and was anxious to know 
how he had been * done,’ ‘ just show me how 
you took it without my noticing, and you shall 
have another sovereign.’ 

“ * Nowt easier, guv’nor,' replied the pick¬ 
pocket ; * you was just lookin’ inter t’ shop- 
winder; I slips me ’and inter yer weskit- 
pocket, like this ’ (suiting the action to the 
word), ‘ presses the swivei, and out nips the 
ticker as easy as winkin’.’ 

“ ‘ Well, my man, here’s your sovereign. 
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and don’t do it again. You wbn’t get off so 
easily next time.’ 

“ The man departed with his six pounds, well 
content, and, not less pleased with the return 
of his watch, the gentleman called to his wife : 
‘ Maria, come down here quickly ! ’ 

“ ‘ Whatever’s the matter, John ? ” 

“ ‘ Just fancy! I’ve had a man here in 
answer to my advertisement, and he’$ 
actually brought back my watch.’ 

“ ‘ Well, I never ! However did he manage 
to take it without your noticing ? ’ 

“ ‘ Ah, my dear, I gave him an extra 
sovereign to show me that! It really was 
quite simple; I can’t think how I didn’t 
catch him at it. He just put his hand in my 

waistcoat-p>ocket, like this, and- Good 

heavens, he’s gone and taken it again ! ’ ” 

But for barefaced impertinence, unaccom¬ 
panied by roguery, it would be hard to beat 
the following:— 

“ A few years back, when the old horse- 
drawn trams were still in vogue, a well- 
dressed man hailed one in the Westminster 
Bridge Road. The conductor brought his 
charge to a standstill and impatiently awaited 
the approach of his prospective passenger, 
who, on coming up, took a match from his 
pocket and, striking it against the side of the 
car, lit a cigar. 

“ ‘ That’s all I wanted,’ he remarked, as 
he strolled leisurely away. ‘ You can get 
along now.’ ” 

The foregoing we owe to Mr. S. Benyon, 
Belsize, Baldslow Road, Hastings, who also 
sends the following :— 

“ A man strolled into a tobacconist’s in 
Chiswick and asked for a shilling’s worth of 
cigars. He was served. 

“ ‘ On second thoughts,’ said he, replacing 
them on the counter, ‘ I’d prefer cigarettes. 
You’ll change these cigars for them ? ’ 

“ ‘ Certainly, sir.’ 

“ The customer put the cigarettes in his 
pocket and turned towards the door. 

“ ‘ Excuse me, sir,’ cried the shopman, 
‘ but you haven’t paid for the cigarettes.’ 

“ ‘ Certainly not,’ retorted the other, 
indignantly; ‘ didn’t I give you the cigars 
in exchange ? There are your cigars on the 
counter.’ And the stranger walked away, 
leaving the tobacconist uncertain which of 
them was the rogue and which the victim.” 


Original from 
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OUR STAND AT THE WHITE CITY 


0 many of our readers will 
he attending the Coronation 
Exhibition at the White City, 
Shepherd’s Bush, that we 
make no apology for drawing 
their attention to the stand 
devoted to The Strand 
Magazine and other publications of Messrs* 
George Newnes, Ltd* It is easily found* for 


Roberts, H. G. Wells, E* Phillips Oppenheim* 
Max Pemberton, and Charles Garvice, and of 
a poem by Rudyard Kipling. The whole of 
the manuscript of “ The White Prophet/’ 
by Hall Caine, is also on view* It runs, as 
may be imagined, to a vast number of pages, 
covered with neat, almost microscopic* hand¬ 
writing, w r ith innumerable annotations on the 
fly-leaves, the whole being bound in green 
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the Press Section is one of the most prominent 
features of the Exhibition, and the Newnes 
stand is in the centre of the hall. It is 
designed to represent an old-time book-shop, 
and admirably serves its purpose of showing 
to advantage a most varied and interesting 
collection* 

The feature that will probably prove the 
greatest attraction to readers of this magazine 
is a collection of the original manuscripts of a 
number of famous Strand writers. Here, for 
instance, may be seen the original of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s story, “ The Adventure 
of the Dancing Men/’ which readers w ill not 
need reminding was one of the best of the 
Sherlock Holmes stories. Among the others 
are MSS. of stories by W. W. Jacobs, Morley 


cloth, with the title and tl Greeba Castle 
Library ** in gold letters, 

A glance round the stand reveals many 
other interesting items* such as & proof of 
an article on Queen Victoria’s dolls, with 
corrections in Her laic Majesty’s own hand¬ 
writing, and a Royal copy of The Strand 
bound in satin* Visitors can also obtain 
an insight into the production of the 
magazine, for here they have placed before 
them the various stages of the process, with 
explanatory notes which make everything 
clear. 

Want of space precludes reference to many 
of the other contents of the stand, but these 
visitors may safely be trusted to discover for 

themselvesTi g i n -:i f fro m 
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Judith Lee: Pages from Her Life. 

By RICHARD MARSH. 

Illustrated Ly W. R. S. Stott. 

[A new detective method is such a rare thing that it is with unusual pleasure we introduce our 
readers to Judith Lee, the fortunate possessor of a gift which gives her a place apart in detective 
fiction. Mr. Marsh's heroine is one whose fortunes, we predict with confidence, will be followed 

with the greatest interest from month to month.] 

I.—Tke Man Wlio Cut Off My Hair. 


Y name is Judith Lee. I am 
a teacher of the deaf and 
dumb. I teach them by 
what is called the oral system 
—that is, the lip-reading sys¬ 
tem. When people pronounce 
a word correctly they all 
make exactly the same movements with 
their lips, so that, without hearing a sound, 
you only have to watch them very closely to 
know what they are saying. Of course, this 
needs practice, and some people do it better 
and quicker than others. I suppose I must 
have a special sort of knack in that direction, 
because I do not remember a time when, by 
merely watching people speaking at a dis¬ 
tance, no matter at what distance if I could 
see them clearly, I did not know what they 
were saying. In my case the gift, or knack, 
or whatever it is, is hereditary. My father 
was a teacher of the deaf and dumb—a very 
successful one. His father was, I believe, 
one of the originators of the oral system. My 
mother, when she was first married, had an 
impediment in her speech which practically 
made her dumb ; though she was stone deaf, 
she became so expert at lip-reading that she 
could not only tell what others were saying, 
but she could speak herself—audibly, although 
she could not hear her own voice. 

So, you see, I have lived in the atmosphere 
of lip-reading all my life. When people, as 
they often do, think my skill at it borders on 
the marvellous, I always explain to them that 
it is nothing of the kind, that mine is simply 
a case of “ practice makes perfect.” This 
knack of mine, in a way, is almost equivalent 
to another sense. It has led me into the 
most singular situations, and it has been the 
cause of many really extraordinary adven¬ 
tures. I will tell you of one which happened 
to me when I was quite a child, the details of 
which have never faded from my memory. 

My father and mother were abroad, and I 


was staying, with some old and trusted 
servants, in a little cottage which we had in 
the country. I suppose I must have been 
between twelve and thirteen years of age. I 
was returning by train to the cottage from a 
short visit which I had been paying to some 
friends. In my compartment there were two 
persons besides myself—an elderly woman 
who sat in front of me, and a man who was 
at the other end of her seat. At a station 
not very far from my home the woman got 
out; a man got in and placed himself beside 
the one who was already there. I could see 
they were acquaintances—they began to talk 
to each other. 

They had been talking together for some 
minutes in such low tones that you could not 
only not hear their words, you could scarcely 
tell that they were speaking. But that made 
no difference to me ; though they spoke in 
the tiniest whisper I had only to look at their 
faces to know exactly what they were saying. 
As a matter of fact, happening to glance up 
from the magazine I was reading, I saw the 
man who had been there first say to the other 
something which gave me quite a start. 
What he said was this (I only saw the fag-end 
of the sentence):— 

“ . . . Myrtle Cottage; it’s got a great, 
old myrtle in the front garden.” 

The other man said something, but as his 
face was turned from me I could not see what; 
the tone in which he spoke was so subdued 
that hearing was out of the question. The 
first man replied (whose face was to me):— 

“ His name is Colegate. He’s an old 
bachelor, who uses the place as a summer 
cottage. I know him well—all the dealers 
know him. He’s got some of the finest old 
silver in England. There’s a Charles II. salt¬ 
cellar in the place which would fetch twenty 
pounds an ounce anywhere.” 

The other man sat up erect and shook 
his head, looking straight in front of him, so 
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that I could see what he said, though he spoke 
only in a whisper. 

“ Old silver is no better than new; you 
can only melt it.” 

The other man seemed to grow quite warm. 

“ Only melt it! Don’t be a fool; you 
don’t know what you’re talking about. I 
can get rid of old silver at good prices to 
collectors all over the world ; they don’t ask 
too many questions when they think they’re 
getting a bargain. That stuff at Myrtle 
Cottage is worth to us well over a thousand ; 
I shall be surprised if I don’t get more for it.” 

The other man must have glanced at me 
while I was watching his companion speak. 
He was a fair-haired man, with a pair of light- 
blue eyes, and quite a nice complexion. 
He whispered to his friend :— 

“ That infernal kid is watching us as if she 
were all eyes.” 

The other said : “ Let her watch. Much 
good may it do her ; she can’t hear a word— 
goggle-eyed brat! ” 

What he meant by “ goggle-eyed ” I didn’t 
know, and it was true that I could not hear ; 
but, as it happened, it was not necessary that 
I should. I think the other must have been 
suspicious, because he replied, if possible in a 
smaller whisper than ever:— 

“ I should like to twist her skinny neck and 
throw her out on to the line.” 

He looked as if he could do it too ; such an 
unpleasant look came into his eyes that it 
quite frightened me. After all, I was alone 
with them ; I was quite small; it would 
have been perfectly easy for him to have done 
what he said he would like to. So I glanced 
back at my magazine, and left the rest of their 
conversation unwatched. 

But I had heard, or rather seen, enough 
to set me thinking. I knew Myrtle Cottage 
quite well, and the big myrtle tree; it was 
not very far from our own cottage. And I 
knew Mr. Colegate and his collection of old 
silver—particularly that Charles II. salt¬ 
cellar of which he was so proud. What inte¬ 
rest had it for these two men ? Had Mr. 
Colegate come to the cottage ? He was not 
there when I left. Or had Mr. and Mrs. 
Baines, who kept house for him—had they 
come ? I was so young and so simple that 
it never occurred to me that there could be 
anything sinister about these two whispering 
gentlemen. 

They both of them got out at the station 
before ours. Ours was a little village station, 
with a platform on only one side of the line; 
the one at which they got out served for quite 
an important place—our local market town. 


I thought no more about them, but I did 
think of Mr. Colegate and of Myrtle Cottage. 
Dickson, our housekeeper, said that she did 
not believe that anyone was at the cottage, 
but she owned that she was not sure. So 
after tea I went for a stroll, without saying a 
word to anyone—Dickson had such a trouble¬ 
some habit of wanting to know exactly where 
you were going. My stroll took me to Myrtle 
Cottage. 

It stood all by itself in a most secluded 
situation on the other side of Woodbarrow 
Common. You could scarcely see the house 
from the road—it was quite a little house. 
When I got into the garden and saw that the 
front-room window was open I jumped to the 
very natural conclusion that someone must 
be there. I went quickly to the window—I 
was on the most intimate terms with every¬ 
one about the place; I should never have 
dreamt of announcing my presence in any 
formal manner—and looked in. What I saw 
did surprise me. 

In the room was the man of the train—the 
man who had been in my compartment first. 
He had what seemed to me to be Mr. Cole¬ 
gate’s entire collection of old silver spread 
out on the table in front of him, and that very 
moment he was holding up that gem of the 
collection—the Charles II. salt-cellar. I had 
moved very quietly, meaning to take Mr. 
Colegate—if it was he—by surprise • but I 
doubt if I had made a noise that than: man 
would have heard me, he was so wrapped up 
in that apple of Mr. Colegate’s eye. 

I did not know what to make of it at all. 
I did not know what to think. What was 
that man doing there ? What was I to do ? 
Should I speak to him ? I was just trying 
to make up my mind when someone from 
behind lifted me right off my feet and, putting 
a hand to my throat, squeezed it so tightly 
that it hurt me. 

“ If you make a sound I’ll choke the life 
right out of you. Don’t you make any mis¬ 
take about it—I will ! ” 

He said that out loudly enough, though it 
was not so very loud either—he spoke so 
close to my ear. I could scarcely breathe, 
but I could still see, and I could see that the 
man who held me so horribly by the throat 
was the second man of the train. The 
recognition seemed to be mutual. 

“ If it isn’t that infernal brat! She seemed 
to be all eyes in the railway carriage, and, my 
word, she seems to have been all ears too.” 

The first man had come to the window. 

“ What’s up ? ” he asked. “ Who’s that 
kid you’ve got hold of there ? ” 
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My captor twisted my face round for the 
other to look at, 

11 Can't you see for yourself ? 1 felt, some¬ 

how, that she was listening.” 

H She couldn't have heard, even if she was; 
no one could have heard what w f e were saying. 
Hand her in here. 5 ' I was passed through 
the window to the other, who kept as tight 
a grip on my throat as his friend had done, 
u Who are you ? ” he asked, “ I'll give 
you a chance to answer, but if you try to 
scream I'll twist your head right off you.” 

He loosed his grip just enough to enable 
me to answer if 1 wished. But I did not wish. 
I kept perfectly still. His companion said :— 
“ What’s the use of wasting time ? Slit 
her throat and get done with it*” 

He took from the table a dreadful-looking 
knife, with a blade eighteen inches long, which 
I knew very well Mr. Colegate had it in his 
collection because of its beautifully-chased, 


massive silver handle. It had belonged to 
one of the old Scottish chieftains ; Mr. Cole¬ 
gate would sometimes make me go all over 
goose-flesh by telling me of some of the awful 
things for which, in the old, lawless, blood¬ 
thirsty days in Scotland, it was supposed to 
have been used, I knew that he kept it in 
beautiful condition, with the edge as sharp 
as a razor. So you can fancy what my feel¬ 
ings were when that man drew the blade 
across my throat, so close to the skin that 
it all but grazed me. 

“ Before you cut her throat,” observed 
his companion, “ we’ll tie her up. We'll 
make short work of her. This bit of rope 
will about do the dodge*” 

He had what looked to me like a length of 
clothes-line in his hand. With it, between 
them, they tied me to a great oak chair, so 
tight that it seemed to cut right into me, and, 
lest I should scream with the pain, the man 
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with the blue eyes tied something across my 
mouth in a way which made it impossible 
for me to utter a sound. Then he threatened 
me with that knife again, and just as I made 
sure he was going to cut my throat he caught 
hold of my hair, which, of course, was hanging 
down my back, and with that dreadful knife 
sawed the whole of it from my head. 

If I could have got within reach of him at 
that moment I believe that I should have 
stuck that knife into him. Rage made me 
half beside myself. He had destroyed what 
was almost the dearest thing in the world to 
me—not because of my own love of it, but 
on account of my mother’s. My mother had 
often quoted to me, “ The glory of a woman 
is her hair,” and she would add that mine was 
very beautiful. There certainly was a great 
deal of it. She was so proud of my hair that 
she had made me proud of it too—for her sake. 
And to think that this man could have robbed 
me of it in so hideous a way ! I do believe 
that at the moment I could have killed him. 

I suppose he saw the fury which possessed 
me, because he laughed and struck me across 
the face with my own hair. 

“ I’ve half a mind to cram it down your 
throat,” he said. “ It didn’t take me long 
to cut it off, but I’ll cut your throat even 
quicker—if you so much as try to move, my 
little dear.” 

The other man said to him :— 

“ She can’t move and she can’t make a 
sound either. You leave her alone. Come 
over here and attend to business.” 

“ I’ll learn her,” replied the other man, 
and he lifted my hair above my head and let 
it fall all over me. 

They proceeded to wrap up each piece of 
Mr. Colegate’s collection in tissue paper, and 
then to pack the whole into two queer-shaped 
bags—pretty heavy they must have been. 
It was only then that I realized what they 
were doing—they were stealing Mr. Colegate’s 
collection ; they were going to take it away. 
The fury which possessed me as I sat there, 
helpless, and watched them ! The pain was 
bad enough, but my rage was worse. When 
the man who had cut off my hair moved to 
the window with one of the bags held in both 
his hands—it was as much as he could carry 
—he said to his companion with a glance 
towards me: “ Hadn’t I better cut her 
throat before I go ? ” 

“ You can come and do that presently,” 
replied the other; “you’ll find her waiting.” 
Then he dropped his voice and I saw him say : 
“ Now you quite understand ? ” The other 
poddetj. “What is it?” 


The face of the man who had cut my hair 
was turned towards me. He put his lips 
very close to the other, speaking in the tiniest 
whisper, which he never dreamed could reach 
my ears : “ Cotterill, Cloak-room, Victoria 
Station, Brighton Railway.” 

The other whispered, “ That’s right. You’d 
better make a note of it; we don’t want any 
bungling.” 

“ No fear, I’m not likely to forget. Then 
he repeated his previous words, “ Cotterill, 
Cloak-room, Victoria Station, Brighton Rail¬ 
way.” 

He whispered this so very earnestly that 
I felt sure there was something about the 
words which was most important; by the 
time he had said them a second time they 
were printed on my brain quite as indelibly 
as they were on his. He got out of the 
window and his bag was passed to him; 
then he spoke a parting word to me. 

“ Sorry I can’t take a lock of your hair 
with me; perhaps I’ll come back for one 
presently.” 

Then he went. If he had known the 
passion which was blazing in my heart! That 
allusion to my desecrated locks only made it 
bum still fiercer. His companion, left alone, 
paid no attention to me whatever. He con¬ 
tinued to secure his bag, searched the room, 
as if for anything which might have been 
overlooked, then, bearing the bag with the 
other half of Mr. Colegate’s collection with 
him, he went through the door, ignoring my 
presence as if I had never existed. What 
he did afterwards I cannot say; I saw no 
more of him; I was left alone—all through 
the night. 

What a night it was. I was not afraid ; I 
can honestly say that I have seldom been 
afraid of anything—I suppose it is a matter of 
temperament—but I was most uncomfortable, 
very unhappy, and each moment the pain 
caused me by my bonds seemed to be growing 
greater. I do believe that the one thing 
which enabled me to keep my senses all 
through the night was the constant repetition 
of those mystic words : Cotterill, Cloak-room, 
Victoria Station, Brighton Railway. In the 
midst of my trouble I was glad that what 
some people call my curious gift had enabled 
me to see what I was quite sure they had never 
meant should reach my understanding. What 
the words meant I had no notion ; in them¬ 
selves they seemed to be silly words. But 
that they had some hidden, weighty meaning 
I was so 9ure that I kept saying them over 
and over again lest they should slip through 
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I do not know if I ever closed my eyes; I 
certainly never slept. I saw the first gleams 
of light usher in the daw n of another morning, 
and I knew the sun had risen. I wondered 
what they were doing at home—between the 
repetitions of that cryptic phrase. Was 
Dickson looking for me ? I rather wished I 
had let her know F where I was going, then she 
might have had some idea of where to look. 
As it was she had none* I had some acquaint¬ 
ances three or four miles off, with whom I 
would sometimes go to tea and, without 
warning to anyone at home, stay the night. 
I am afraid that, even as a child, my habits 
were erratic^ Dickson might think I was 
staying with them, and, if so, she would not 
even trouble to look for me. In that case I 
might have to stay where I w p as for days* 

«I do not know what time it was, but it 
seemed to me that it had been light for weeks, 
and that the day must be nearly gone, when 
1 heard steps outside the open window. I 
was very nearly in a state of stupor, but I 
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had still sense enough to wonder if it was that 
man who had cut my hair come back again 
to cut my throat. As I watched the open 
sash my heart began to beat more vigorously 
than it had for a very long time. What then 
was my relief when there presently appeared, 
on the other side of it, the face of Mr* Colegate, 
the owner of Myrtle Cottage, I tried to 
scream —with joy, but that cloth across my 
mouth prevented my uttering a sound* 

I never shall forget the look which came 
on Mr* Colegate’s face when he saw r me* He 
rested his hands on the sill as if he wondered 
how the window' came to be open, then when he 
looked in and saw me, what a jump he gave* 
“Judith!” he exclaimed* “Judith Lee! 
Surely it is Judith Lee ! ” 

He was a pretty old man, or he seemed so 
to me, but I doubt if a boy could have got 
through that window quicker than he did* 
He was by my side in less than no time ; with 
a knife which he took from his pocket was 
severing my bonds. The agony which came 
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over me as they were loosed ! It was worse 
than anything which had gone before. The 
moment my mouth was free I exclaimed— 
even then I was struck by the funny, hoarse 
voice in which I seemed to be speaking :— 

“ Cotterill, Cloak-room, Victoria Station, 
Brighton Railway.” 

So soon as I had got those mysterious words 
out of my poor, parched throat I fainted; 
the agony I was suffering, the strain which I 
had gone through, proved too much for me. 
I knew dimly that I was tumbling into Mr. 
Colegate’s arms, and then I knew no more. 

When I came back to life I was in bed. 
Dickson was at my bedside, and Dr. Scott, 
and Mr. Colegate, and Pierce, the village 
policeman, and a man who I afterwards knew 
was a detective, who had been sent over.post- 
haste from a neighbouring town. I wondered 
where I was, and then I saw I was in a room 
in Myrtle Cottage. I sat up in bed, put up 
my hands—then it all came back to me. 

“ He cut off my hair with MacGregor’s 
knife ! ” MacGregor was the name of the 
Highland chieftain to whom, according to Mr. 
Colegate, that dreadful knife had belonged. 

When it did all come back to me and I 
realized what had happened, and felt how 
strange my head seemed without its accus¬ 
tomed covering, nothing would satisfy me 
but that they should bring me a looking-glass. 
When I saw what I looked like the rage which 
had possessed me when the outrage first took 
place surged through me with greater force 
than ever. Before they could stop me, or even 
guess what I was going to do, I was out of bed 
and facing them. That cryptic utterance 
came back to me as if of its own initiative; 
it burst from my lips. 

“ Cotterill, Cloak-room, Victoria Station, 
Brighton Railway ! Where are my clothes ? 
That’s where the man is who cut off my hair.” 

They stared at me. I believe that for a 
moment they thought that what I had endured 
had turned my brain, and that I was mad. 
But I soon made it perfectly clear that I was 
nothing of the kind. I told them my story 
as fast as I could speak ; I fancy I brought it 
home to their understanding. Then I told 
them of the words which I had seen spoken 
in such a solemn whisper, and how sure I 
was that they were pregnant with weighty 
meaning. 

“ Cotterill, Cloak-room, Victoria Station, 
Brighton Railway—that’s where the man is 
who cut my hair off—that’s where I’m going 
to catch him.” 

The detective was pleased to admit that 
there might be something in my theory, and 


that it would be worth while to go up to 
Victoria Station to see what the words might 
mean. Nothing would satisfy me but that 
we should go at once. I was quite convinced 
that every, moment was of importance, and 
that if we were not quick we should be too 
late. I won Mr. Colegate over—of course, he 
was almost as anxious to get his collection 
back as I was to be quits with the miscreant 
who had shorn me of my locks. So we went 
up to town by the first train we could catch— 
Mr. Colegate, the detective, and an excited 
and practically hairless child. 

When we got to Victoria Station we 
marched straight up to the cloak-room, and 
the detective said to one of the persons on 
the other side of the counter :— 

“ Is there a parcel here for the name of 
Cotterill ? ” 

The person to whom he had spoken did 
not reply, but another man who was standing 
by his side. 

“ Cotterill ? A parcel for the name of 
Cotterill has just been taken out—a hand-bag, 
scarcely more than half a minute ago. You 
must have seen him walking off with it as 
you came up. He can hardly be out of sight 
now.” Leaning over the counter, he looked 
along the platform. “ There he is—someone 
is just going to speak to him.” 

I saw the person to whom he referred—a 
shortish man in a light grey suit, carrying a 
brown leather hand-bag. I also saw the per¬ 
son who was going to speak to him ; and 
thereupon I ceased to have eyes for the man 
with the bag. I broke into exclamation. 

“ There’s the man who cut my hair ! ” I 
cried. I went rushing along the platform as 
hard as I could go. Whether the man had 
heard me or not I cannot say; I dare say I 
had spoken loudly enough ; but he gave one 
glance in my direction, and when he saw me 
I have no doubt that he remembered. He 
whispered to the man with the bag. I was 
near enough to see, though not to hear, what 
he said. In spite of the rapidity with which 
his lips were moving, I saw quite distinctly. 

“ Bantock, 13, Harwood Street, Oxford 
Street.” That was what he said, and no 
sooner had he said it than he turned and fled 
—from me ; I knew he was flying from me, 
and it gave me huge satisfaction to know that 
the mere sight of me had made him run. I 
was conscious that Mr. Colegate and the 
detective were coming at a pretty smart pace 
behind me. 

The man with the bag, seeing his companion 
dart off without the slightest warning, glanced 
round to see what had caused his hasty flight. 
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I suppose he saw 
me and the de¬ 
tective and Mr* 

Colegate, and he 
drew his own 
conclusions. He 
dropped that 
hand-bag as if it 
had been red-hot, 
and off he ran. 

He raH to such 
purpose that we 
never caught him 
—neither him nor 
the man who had 
cut my hair. The 
station was full 
of people—a train 
had just come in. 

The crowd 
streaming out 
covered the plat- 
f o r m with a 
swarm of moving 
figures. They 
acted as cover to 
those two eager 
gentlemen — they 
got clean off. But 
we got the bag; 
and, one of the 
station officials 
coming on the 
scene* we were 
shown to an 
apartment w'here, 
a f ter e xplanat ions 
had been made, 
the bag and its 
contents were 
examined. 

Of course, we had realized from the very 
first moment that Mr, Colegate's collection 
could not possibly be in that bag, because it 
w r as not nearly large enough. When it was 
seen what was m it, something like a sensation 
was created. It w'as crammed with small 
articles of feminine clothing. In nearly 
every garment jewels were wrapped, w r hich 
fell out of them as they were withdrawn from 
the bag. Such jewels ! You should have 
seen the display they made when they were 
spread out upon the leather-covered table— 
and our faces as we stared at them. 

This does not look like my collection of 
old silver,” observed Mr. Colegate. 

14 No,” remarked a big, broad-shouldered 
man, who I afterwards learned was a well- 
known London detective, who had been 


IN NEARLY EVERY GARMENT JEWELS WERE WRAPPED, WHICH FELL OUT OF 
THEM AS THEY WERE WITHDRAWN FROM THE BAG.” 


induced by our detective to join our party. 
“ This does not look like your collection of 
old silver, sir ; it looks, if you'll excuse my 
saying so, like something very much more 
worth finding. Unless I am mistaken, these 
are the Duchess of Datchet’s jewels, some of 
which she wore at the last Drawing Room, 
and w p hich were taken from her Grace's 
bedroom after her return. The police all 
over Europe have been looking for them for 
more than a month.” 

(i That bag has been w ith us nearly a month. 
The party who took it out paid four-and- 
sixpence for cloak-room charges—twopence 
a day for twenty-seven days,” 

The person from the cloak-room had come 
with us to that apartment; it was he who 
said this. The London defective replied 
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“ Paid four*and-sixpence, did he ? Well, 
it was worth it—to us. Now, if I could lay 
my hand on the party who put that bag in 
the cloak-room, I might have a word of a 
kind to say to him.” 

I had been staring, wide-eyed, as piece by 
piece the contents of the bag had been dis¬ 
closed ; I had been listening, open-eared, to 
what the detective said ; when he made that 
remark about laying his hands on the party 
who had depositecHhat bag in the cloak-room, 
there came into my mind the words which I 
had seen the man who had cut my hair 
whisper as he fled to the man with the bag. 
The cryptic sentence which I had seen him 
whisper as I sat tied to the chair had indeed 
proved to be full of meaning; the words 
which, even in the moment of flight, he had 
felt bound to utter might be just as full. I 
ventured on an observation, the first which I 
had made, speaking with a good deal of 
diffidence. 

“ I think I know where he might be found— 
I am not sure, but I think.” 

All eyes were turned to me. The detective 
exclaimed :— 

“ You think you know ? As we haven’t 
got so far as thinking, if you were to tell us, 
little lady, what you think, it might be as 
well, mightn’t it ? ” 

I considered—I wanted to get the words 
exactly right. 

“ Suppose you were to try ”—I paused so 
as to make quite sure—“ Bantock, 13, 
Harwood Street, Oxford Street.” 

“ And who is Bantock ? ” the detective 
asked. “ And what do you know about him, 
anyhow ?” 

“ I don’t know anything at all about him, 
but I saw the man who cut my hair whisper 
to the other man just before he ran away, 
‘ Bantock, 13, Harwood Street, Oxford 
Street ’—I saw him quite distinctly.” 

“ You saw him whisper ? What does the 
girl mean by saying she saw him whisper ? 
Why, young lady, you must have been quite 
fifty feet away. How, at that distance, and 
with all the noise of the traffic, could you hear 
a whisper ? ” 

“ I didn’t say I heard him; I said I saw 
him. I don’t need to hear to know what a 
person is saying. I just saw you whisper to 
the other man, ‘ The young lady seems to be 
by way of being a curiosity.’ ” 

The London detective stared at our detec¬ 
tive. He seemed to be bewildered. 

“ But I—I don’t know how you heard that; 
I scarcely breathed the words.” 

Mr. Colegate explained. When they heard 


they all seemed to be bewildered, and they 
looked at me, as people do look at the present 
day, as if I were some strange and amazing 
thing. The London detective said :— 

“ I never heard the like to that. It seems 
to me very much like what old-fashioned 
people called ‘ black magic.’ ” 

Although he was a detective, he could not 
have been a very intelligent person after all, 
or he would not have talked such nonsense. 
Then he added, with an accent on the 
“ saw ” :— 

“ What was it you said you saw him 
whisper ? ” 

I bargained before I told him. 

“ I will tell you if you let me come with 
you.” 

“ Let you come with me ? ” He stared 
still more. “ What does the girl mean ? ” 

“ Her presence,” struck in Mr. Colegate, 
“ may be useful for purposes of recognition. 
She won’t be in the way; you can do no harm 
by letting her come.” 

“ If you don’t promise to let me come I 
sha’n’t tell you.” 

The big man laughed. He seemed to find 
me amusing ; I do not know why. If he had 
only understood my feeling on the subject 
of my hair, and how I yearned to be even 
with the man who had wrought me what 
seemed to me such an irreparable injury. 
I daresay it sounds as if I were very revenge¬ 
ful. I do not think it was a question of 
vengeance only; I wanted justice. The 
detective took out a fat note-book. 

“ Very well; it’s a bargain. Tell me what 
you saw him whisper, and you shall come.” 
So I told him again, and he wrote it down. 
“'Bantock, 13, Harwood Street, Oxford 
Street.’ I know Harwood Street, though I 
don’t know Mr. Bantock. But he seems to 
be residing at what is generally understood 
to be an unlucky number. Let me get a 
message through to the Yard—we may want 
assistance. Then we’ll pay a visit to Mr. 
Bantock—if there is such a person. It 
sounds like a very tall story to me.” 

I believe that even then he doubted if I 
had seen what I said I saw. When we did 
start I was feeling pretty nervous, because I 
realized that if we were going on a fool’s 
errand, and there did turn out to be no 
Bantock, that London detective would doubt 
me more than ever. And, of course, I could 
not be sure that there was such a person, 
though it was some comfort to know that 
there was a Harwood Street. We went four 
in a cab—the two detectives, Mr. Colegate 
and I. We had gone some distance before 
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the cab stopped. The London detective 
said:— 

“ This is Harwood Street; I told the driver 
to stop at the corner—we will walk the rest 
of the way. A cab might arouse suspicion; 
you never know.” 

It was a street full of shops. No. 13 
proved to be a sort of curiosity shop and 
jeweller’s combined; quite a respectable¬ 
looking place, and sure enough over the top 
of the window was the name “ Bantock.” 

“ That looks as if, at any rate, there were 
a Bantock,” the big man said ; it was quite 
a weight off my own mind when I saw the 
name. 

Just as we reached the shop a cab drew up 
and five men got out, whom the London 
detective seemed to recognize with mingled 
feelings. 

“ That’s queered the show,” he exclaimed. 
I did not know what he meant. “ They rouse 

suspicion, if they do nothing else—so in we 
__ » 

S°" 

And in we went—the detective first, and I 
close on his heels. There were two young 
men standing close together behind the 
counter. The instant we appeared I saw one 
whisper to the other :— 

“ Give them the office—ring the alarm- 
bell—they’re ’tecs ! ” 

I did not quite know what he meant 
either, but I guessed enough to make me cry 
out:— 

“ Don’t let him move—he’s going to ring 
the alarm-bell and give them the office.” 

Those young men were so startled—they 
must have been quite sure that I could not 
have heard—that they both stood still and 
stared; before they had got over their 
surprise a detective—they were detectives 
who had come in the second cab—had each 
by the shoulder. 

There was a door at the end of the shop 
which the London detective opened. 

“ There’s a staircase here; we’d better 
go up and see who’s above. You chaps keep 
yourselves handy, you may be wanted—when 
I call you come.” 

He mounted the stairs—as before, I was as 
close to him as I could very well get. On the 
top of the staircase was a landing, on to 
which two doors opened. We paused to 
listen ; I could distinctly hear voices coming 
through one of them. 

“ I think this is ours,” the London detective 
said. 

He opened the one through which the voices 
were coming. He marched in—I was still as 
close to him as I could get. In it were several 


men, I did not know how many, and I did 
not care ; I had eyes for only one. I walked 
right past the detective up to the table round 
which some of them were sitting, some stand¬ 
ing, and stretching out an accusatory arm 
I pointed at one. 

“ That’s the man who cut off my hair! ” 

It was, and well he knew it. His con¬ 
science must have smitten him; I should 
not have thought that a grown man could be 
so frightened at the sight of a child. He 
caught hold, with both hands, of the side of 
the table ; he glared at me as if I were some 
dreadful apparition—and no doubt to him 
I was. It was only with an effort that he 
seemed able to use his voice. 

“ Good night! ” he exclaimed, “ it’s that 
infernal kid ! ” 

On the table, right in front of me, I saw 
something with which I was only too familiar. 
I snatched it up. 

“ And this is the knife,” I cried, “ with 
which he did it! ” 

It was; the historical blade, which had 
once belonged to the sanguinary and, I 
sincerely trust, more or less apocryphal 
MacGregor. I held it out towards the gaping 
man. 

“ You know that this is the knife witeh 
which you cut off my hair,” I said. “You 
know it is.” 

I dare say I looked a nice young termagant 
with my short hair, rage in my eyes, and that 
frightful weapon in my hand. Apparently 
I did not impress him quite as I had intended 
—at least, his demeanour did not suggest it. 

“ By the living Jingo ! ” he shouted. “ I 
wish I had cut her throat with it as well! ” 

It was fortunate for him that he did not. 
Probably, in the long run, he would have 
suffered for it more than he did—though he 
suffered pretty badly as it was. It was his 
cutting my hair that did it. Had he not 
done that I have little doubt that I should 
have been too conscious of the pains caused 
me by my bonds—the marks caused by the 
cord were on my skin for weeks after—to 
pay such close attention to their proceedings 
as I did under the spur of anger. Quite pos¬ 
sibly that tell-tale whisper would have gone 
unnoticed. Absorbed by my own suffering, 
I should have paid very little heed to the 
cryptic sentence which really proved to be 
their undoing. It was the outrage to my 
locks which caused me to strain every faculty 
of observation I had. He had much better 
have left them alone. 

That was the greatest capture the police 
had made for year£ In one haul they 
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captured practically every member of a gang 
of cosmopolitan thieves who were wanted by 
the police all over the world. The robbery 
of Mr. Colegate’s collection of old silver 
shrank into insignificance before the rest of 
their misdeeds. And not only were the 
thieves taken themselves, but the proceeds 
of no end of rob¬ 
beries. 

It seemed that 
they had met there 
for a sort of annual 
division of the com¬ 
mon spoil. There 
was an immense 
quantity of valu¬ 
able property before 
them on the table, 
and lots more about 
the house. Those 
jewels which were 
in the bag which 
had been deposited 
at the cloak-room 
at Victoria Station 
were to have been 
added to the com¬ 
mon fund—to say 
nothing of Mr, 

Colegate’s collec¬ 
tion of old silver. 

The man who 
called himself Ban- 
tock, and who 
owned the premises 
at 13, Harwood 
Street, proved to 
be a well-known 
dealer in precious 
stonesand jewellery 
and brie - a - brae 
and all sorts of 
valuables. He 
was immensely 
rich; it wa* shown that a great deal of 
his money had been made by buying and 
selling valuable stolen property of every sort 
and kind. Before the police had done with 
him it was made abundantly dear that, under 
various aliases, in half the countries of the 
world, he had been a wholesale dealer in 
stolen goods. He was sentenced to a long 
term of penal servitude. I am not quite 
sure, but I believe that he died in jail. 

All the men who were in that room were 
sent to prison for different terms, including 
the man who cut my hair—to say nothing of 
his companion. So far as the proceedings 
at the court wert concerned, 1 never appeared 


at all- Compared to some of the crimes 
of which they had been guilty, the robbery 
of Mr, Colegate’s silver w r as held to be a mere 
nothing. They were not charged with it 
at all, so my evidence was not required. 
But every time I looked at my scanty locks, 
which took years to grow to anything like 


a decent length—they had reached to my 
knees, but they never did that again—each 
time I stood before a looking-glass and saw' 
what a curious spectacle I presented with my 
closely-clipped poll, something of that old 
rage came back to me which had been during 
that first moment in my heart, and I felt— 
what I felt when I was tied to that chair in 
Myrtle Cottage* I endeavoured to console 
myself, in the spirit of the Old World rather 
than the New, that, owing to the gift which 
was mine, I had been able to cry something 
like quits with the man who, in a moment of 
mere wanton savagery, had deprived me of 
what ought to be the glorv of a woman* 
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Ipuzzles and Solutions. By Henry E. Dudeney. 


51.—A NEW 
COUNTER 
PUZZLE* 

Here b a new 
puzzle wiih moving 
counters* or coins, 
that at first glance 
looks as if it must 
be absurdly simple. 
Hut it will be found 
quite a little per¬ 
plexity. Copy the 
simple diagram, en¬ 
larged* on a sheet 
of paper then 
place two white 
counters on the 
points [ and 2* and 
two red counters on 9 and 10. Hie puzzle is to 
make the red and while change places. You may 
move the counters one at 11 time in any order 
you like, along the lines from point to point r with 
the only restriction that a red ami a white counter 
may never stand at once on the same straight 
line. Thus the first move can only be from 1 or 2 
to 3, or from 9 or 10 to 7. 


52,-A VENEER 
PUZZLE, 

From a square 
sheet of paper or 
card board, d i v id ed 
into smaller squares, 

7 by 7, as in the 
diagram,cut out the 
eight pieces in the 
manner indicated* 

The shaded parts 
are thrown away, 

A cabinet maker 
had to fit together 
these eight pieces 
of veneer to form a small square table-top, 6 by 6* 
and he stupidly cut that piece No* £ into three parts* 
How would you form the square without cutting 
any one of the pieces ? 


53-—THE HONEST DAIRYMAN, 

An honest dairyman in preparing his milk for public 
consumption employed a can marked H* containing 
milk* and a can marked A* containing water. From 
can A he poured enough to double the contents of can 
R. Then he poured from can B into can A enough to 
double its contents. Then he finally poured from can 
A into can B until their contents were exactly equal. 
After these operations he would send the can A to 
London, and the puzzle is to discover what are the 
relative proportions of milk and w ater that lie provides 
for the Londoners’ breakfast-tables* Do they get 
equal proportions of milk and water—or two parts of 
milk and one of water—or what ? It is an interesting 
question, though* curiously enough, we are -not told 
how much milk or water he puts into the two cans at 
the start of his operations, 
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Solutions to Last Month s Puzzles* 


47.-A PUZZLE FOR MOTORISTS. 

The routes taken by the eight drivers are shown in 
the illustration* where the dotted line roads are omitted 
to make the paths clearer to the eye. 



4S.—THE FOUR DIGITS, 

THE little jest in this puzzle lies in the fact that 
there is one quite simple solution that Is general for 
not only any digit* but any number we may choose to 
select. Thus, four 7^ may be made to express 100 in 
this way: ,f x,f = 100. Any number divided by 
the same number preceded by a decimal point equals 
ic. Thus, 7 divided by seven-tenths equals 70 divided 
by 7. Substitute any number you like for 7 and the 
result will alw ays be the same. 

49.-A PUZZLE WITH PAWNS. 

Sixteen pawns in all may be placed so that no 
three shall be in a straight line in any possible direc¬ 



tion, as in the diagram. The words “ possible 
direction,” of course* include directions other than 
those taken by a rook or a bishop, Wc regard the 
pawns as mere i>omls on an unthequered plane. 


50.—A DEAL IN APPLES, 

I was first offered sixteen apples for my shilling, 
which would lie at the rale of nine pence a dozen* 
The two extra apples gave me eighteen for a shilling, 
which is at the rate of eight |>£nce a dozen, or one 
pennv a dozen less than the first price asked. 
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Nature-Printing on y Leaf Sprays, 


Written and Illustrated ty S. LEONARD BASTIN. 




HE idea was suggested to my 
mind quite by chance. On an 
autumn day when the gorgeous 
tints were at their brightest, 
attention was drawn to a 
curious fact in connection with 
a Virginian creeper which was 
rambling over an old summer-house. In the 

exposed situa¬ 
tions the full 
sunlight had 
turned the foli¬ 
age to a most 
brilliant crim¬ 
son , bu t in 
places where 
the leaves over¬ 
lapped one an¬ 
other, or were 
screened in 
some ways 
from the solar 
rays, the tint¬ 
ing was a clear 
yellow. The 
thought was 
irresistible that, 
by controlling 
this matter of 
light and shade, 
it should be 
possible to carry 
out a somewhat 
novel form of 

THK LETTERS, CUT OUT OF Tl IJ N ■ 

PATER, ARE FASTENED WITH nature - prittt- 

ouM to the leaf-sprays, mg, and so add 

to the curious 
possibilities of the garden. In this direction 
some remarkable effects may be secured, and 
it will not, perhaps, be uninteresting briefly 
to outline the method of procedure* 

Perhaps the best kind of creeper on which 
to attempt to make the nature prints is that 
widely known as the Ampdopsis Veitchii, 
The neat habit of growth in this plant ensures 
that each leaf shall be well displayed to the 
light. It is important that the plant on 
which it is decided to experiment should be 
fully exposed to the sunshine, as a good deal 
of the success of the trial depends upon 
this ; of course, a south aspect is best of all, 
but any good open situation will do very well. 
The treatment is started some time during 
the summer,w hen the foliage is fully developed 
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and yet has not commenced to ji go off 1S in any 
way; July is perhaps the best time. Good 
sprays of the creeper should be selected on 
which there are eight or a dozen leaves 
of fair size. In the actual printing, paper 
stencils are employed, and these should be cut 
out neatly with a pair of fine scissors or a sharp 
knife* It is quite easy to do this if the 
letters are first drawn out on the paper* For 
the purpose of printing, the denser the paper 
the better^ as long as it is not very thick* 
In the accompanying examples white paper 
has been employed for photographic effect, 
but it is really better to have it black or brown 
in colour ; this will keep out the light. The 
form of the letters should be rather narrow, 
so that there will be no difficulty in fitting in 
the words on the leaves. Of course, all along 
it is necessary to exercise a little care in 
scheming out the length of the sentences, so 
that they fit well on the sprays of leaves* 
Any kind of greeting or word of welcome is 
peculiarly well suited for printing on the 
leaves of the creeper* 



THE LETTERS FASTENED TO THE LEAVES OF 


A CREEPER. 
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A FINISHED EFFECT. 


The fixing of the letters on the leaves must 
be accomplished on a perfectly dry day. As 
an adhesive there is probably nothing better 
than pure gum ; this should be used in rather 
a stiff condition, so that the stencils may 
stick well. Arrange the letters in as straight 
a style as possible, so that they look all right 
to the eye, and be quite sure that the edges 
of the stencils are well fastened down. When 
the words are placed, carefully wipe each leaf 
with a moist sponge, doing this gently so that 
the leaves are not dislodged, yet thoroughly 
enough to dean away any gum which 
may be left on the surface of the foliage. 

It is now greatly 
to be hoped that 
the weather w ill be 
fine and bright. A 
few showers will 
probably not be 
sufficient to dis¬ 
lodge the paper 
letters when once 
t-’h e y are w e 1 1 
dried on, but heavy 
continuous rain is 
a different matter. 

The creepers on 
which the writer 
experimented were 


growing against a wall, and it was not difficult 
to devise a screening curtain during a wet 
spell by hanging pieces of sacking from nails 
driven into the brickwork. Of course, any 
letters which should happen to become dis¬ 
lodged may be replaced without injury, 
especially in the early stages before the tint¬ 
ing of the foliage has started at all. It may 
perhaps be well to mention that every leaf 
on each spray should be quite fully exposed 
to the light, and no overlappimg should be 
allowed. In order to ensure this, it may be 
necessary to alter the position of some of the 
foliage. This may be done by looping pieces 
of silk round the stalks of the leaves and 
gently pulling the whole thing over> fastening 
the thread to small nails driven into the 
support up which the creeper is climbing. 

Fine sunny weather is, of course, most 
desirable if complete success is to be secured. 
Fortunately there is hardly a summer, how¬ 
ever bad, in which we do not get a certain 
amount of bright heat during August, At 
this time it will be seen that day by day the 
foliage of the creeper turns a more brilliant 
colour. The sprays should not be allowed so 
long on the plant that there is a danger of 
the leaves falling. Luckily the Ampelopsis 
creeper turns a fine colour some time before 
there is any fear of this happening. As soon 
as the gathering is completed a bow l of luke¬ 
warm water should be secured, and into this 
the sprays should be placed for a fesv moments 
until the paper letters come away from the 
foliage, leaving behind them the impress of 
the stencils in yellow r or pale green. It will 
be needless to point out that these nature- 
printed leaves may be introduced with curious 
effect into many schemes of decoration. It 
should be mentioned in conclusion that the 
sprays will keep very much longer if the skin 
of the lower part of the stem is cut away 
before it is placed in water. 



A NOVEL GREETING FOR A GUEST. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

JUSTICE. 


A STORY 
FOR 

CHILDREN. 

She sprang up. 


“ You see,” Charlotte 
joined in s “ we mustn't 
give the wicked cousin 
anything to cat to make 
him good, and most likely 
we couldn’t get at him 
to make him eat it, even 
if we were allowed. What 
a pity we can't get at the 
lord with a foreign educa¬ 
tion, weak from a child.” 

“Let’s go to the Castle, 


and if he’s not there well get another take- 


By 

E. NESBIT. 


HE great discovery was Char¬ 
lotte’s. When they got home 
and found that ihe uncle had 
gone to Tonbridge for the day 
everyone felt that something 
must be done, and Rupert began 
to write out the telegram to his 
godfather. It was quite a nice telegram, 
very long, and explaining everything perfectly, 
but Mrs. Wilmington unexpectedly refused to 
lend more than ninepence, so it could not be 
sent. Caroline sat rocking herself to and 
fro, with her fingers in her ears to shut out 
Charles’s comments and advice, and tried 
in vain to think of some way of using a spell 
to help the mineral woman. 

“ It's no use, you know, 11 Charles said, 
“ looking up the spells in the books until we 
know how we’re going to use it.” And 
Caroline had to agree that this was so. 
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you r -1 u nch - with - you-cheese - a n d - cake-wi lido 
day and go to London and see him there/ 1 

“You don’t know where the Castle is,” 
Rupert objected. 

“Yes, I do,” said Caroline. “So there ■' 
William said the day of the Rupert hunt. 
He said, 4 1 hoped the boy’d got into the 
Castle grounds. Milord’s men *ud have 
sent Foad about his business pretty sharp if 
he ? d gone trespassing there.’ So it can’t be 
tar off,” 

“F 1 I tell you what,” said Charlotte. “You 
know uncle said, the day after we’d been 
Rosicurians, would we like the carriage to 
go and see Mr, Fenfold, only we didn't 
because we knew' he’d gone to Canterbury ! 
Now' if we could only persuade William that 
going to see f.ord Andor is the same thing 
as going to see Mr. Penfold, and that to day 
is the same as the other day, well, then . . . 
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People think so much more of you if you go 
in a carriage.” 

“And what will you do when you get 
there ? ” Rupert asked, doubtfully. 

“ Why, give him a bunch of magic flowers 
and tell him about the mineral woman.” 

“ You’ll look very silly,” Rupert told her, 
“driving up to a lord’s house with your 
twopenny-halfpenny flowers, when he’s got 
acres of glass most likely.” 

“ I don’t care if he’s got miles of glass and 
vineries and pineries and every modem incon¬ 
venience. He hasn’t got flowers that grow 
as true and straight as the ones in the 
wonderful garden. Thomas told me nobody 
had in all the countryside. And they’re 
magic flowers, ours are. Oh, Rupert, I wish 
you wouldn’t be so grown up.” 

“ I’m not,” said Rupert; “ it’s you that’s 
silly.” 

“ You’re always being different from what 
we’d made up our minds you were,” said 
Charlotte, hotly. “ There, now it’s out. We 
were sorry for you at first. And then we 
liked you; you were so adventurous and 
splendid. And then you catch a cold and 
go all flat. Why do you do it ? ” 

“ Non semper vivens arcus,” said Rupert, 
and Charles hung on his words. “ You can’t 
be always the same. It would be dull. 
Besides, I got such a beastly cold. And I’d 
had the adventure. Ycu don’t want to go 
on having one dinner after another all day. 
You want a change. I’m being sensible, 
that’s all. I dare say I shall be silly again 
some day,” he added, consolingly. “ A chap 
has to be silly or not moresuis —that means 
‘ off his own bat,’ Charles.” 

“ Yes,” said Charles, “ I’ll remember.” 

“ Well, look here. I’ll go and try it on 
with William if you like,” said Charlotte ; 
“ but he likes Caroline best, because of what 
she did on the Rupert hunt day.” 

“ You do rub it in, don’t you ? ” said 
Rupert. “ I wish sometimes you hadn't 
helped me that day.” 

There was a silence. Then Charlotte said, 
“ You go, Caro. And, Charles, whatever 
happens, you must wash your hands. Go on, 
like a sensible, and do it now, so as not to 
waste time.” 

Charles went, when Charlotte assured him 
that if he didn’t they would go without him. 
The moment the .door closed behind the 
others she turned to Rupert. 

“Now, look here,” she said; “I know 
what’s the matter with you. You’ve got the 
black dog on your back. I don’t know what 
dog it is or why. But you have. You 
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haven’t been a bit nice to-day; you didn’t 
play up when you were Rupert of the Rhine. 
And you think you’re letting yourself down 
by playing with us. You didn’t think that 
the first day wlren we saved you. Some¬ 
thing’s got into you. Oh, I do believe you’re 
bewitched. Rupert, do you think you’re 
bewitched ? Because if you are we know 
how to unbewitch you.” 

“You’re a very silly little girl,” was all 
Rupert found to say. 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Charlotte, brightly. 
“ You only say that because you haven’t got 
any sisters of your own, so, of course, you 
don’t know. We’ve been as nice to you as 
ever we could be, and you’re getting nastier 
and nastier. If you like to be nice, be nice. 
If you don’t, I shall know it’s not your fault, 
but because you’re bewitched, and I shall 
pity, but not despise you. So now you 
know.” 

Rupert was twisting and untwisting the 
fringed tassel of a sofa-cushion and looking at 
the floor. 

“ So you hate me now, I suppose ? ’’ he 
said. 

“ No, I don’t. But I hate the black dog. 
I thought you were splendid at first. And 
even now I think you’re splendid inside, 
really. Only something’s happened. It is 
like bewitchment, I do think. Couldn’t you 
do anything to stop it ? I’d help you—really 
I would. I say; I’m sorry if I’ve scratched 
too hard.” 

“ You don’t understand,” said Rupert, with 
what was plainly an effort. “Sometimes I’m 
like this. I feel as if I was someone else 
I can’t explain. Now you can laugh if you 
like. I only thought I’d tell you. Don’t tell 
the others. It’s perfectly beastly. I suppose 
I could help it if I knew the way. Only 
I don’t.” 

“ Suppose you had a bath ? ” suggested 
Charlotte. “ Aunt Emmeline says when 
children feel naughty you should always 
wash their faces ; and if it’s true of children 
it must be true of bigger people,” she added, 
hastily, answering Rupert’s frown, “ because 
your face is made of the same sort of stuff, 
however old you are.” 

“ That was part of it,” said Rupert, “ when 
I saw the river to-day. Can you swim ? I 
can. And I promised my father I’d never go 
into the water to swim unless there was some 

man there, and-My father’s in India, 

you know,” he said, unnecessarily. “ It was 
he taught me to swim.” He walked to the 
window and looked out. “ I thought I was 
going back to India with him. And then 
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the doctors said some rotten rigmarole, and 
my father went without me, and I was all 
right again three months after, and I might 
as well have gone with him, only it was too 
late; and then things began to happen that 
I never thought could. And nothing will 
ever be right again.’ 

“Look here,” said Charlotte,.“ don’t come 
with us this afternoon. You go down to 
Mr. Penfold’s. He’s the clergyman. He 
said the other day he’d teach Charles to 
swim, so I know he can. If you go directly 
he’ll take you down to the river, and you can 
drown dull care in the Medway.” 

“ Do you think he'd mind?” 

“ Mind ? He’d love it,” said Charlotte. 
“ Just go and say, ‘ The three C.’s said I could 
swim, and I can too.’ ” 

“ You’re not a bad sort,” said Rupert, 
thumping her on the back as he went out, 
but keeping his face carefully turned away. 
“ I think I will.” 

Charlotte and Charles met in the doorway, 
and the meeting was rather violent, for both 
were in a hurry, Charlotte to find out what 
William had said and Charles to tell her. 
I am sorry to say that he had not been 
washing his hands, as indeed their colour 
plainly confessed, but helping William in the 
toilet of the horse, for Caroline had succeeded 
in persuading William that to-day was, for all 
practical purposes, the same as the other day, 
the more readily, perhaps, because Mrs. 
Wilmington had come out and said that she 
didn’t think it was at all. And Caro had 
said she thought perhaps they’d better all 
wash and not just Charles. William said 
that he would drive them to Lord Andor’s 
lodge gates, because he had to go down to 
the station to meet the master anyhow, and 
it was on the way, or next door to, but they’d 
have to walk back. 

“ And we’ve forgotten to decide what 
flowers to get, and Caro says bring up the 
books so that she can look at them while 
you’re washing your hands. Because William 
says he must start in a quarter of an hour.” 

Thus Charles ended breathlessly, adding, 
“ Where’s Rupert ? ” 

“ He’s not coming with us. Get down 
‘ Pope IV.’ and I’ll get ‘ The Language of.’ ” 
And carrying the books, she went up the 
wide shallow stairs, three at once. 

There was but little time to make a careful 
selection of the flowers most likely to in¬ 
fluence a youthful peer. 

“To gather the flowers will be but the 
work of a moment,” said Caroline. “You 
two go in the carriage and I’ll tell William to 
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drive out by the deserted lodge and pick me 
up at the garden gate.” . 

Unfortunately the flowers were not easy to 
find. The gardener had to be consulted, and 
thus the gathering of Lord Andor’s presenta¬ 
tion bouquet was the work of about a quarter 
of an hour, so that William was waiting and 
very cross indeed when Caroline came rum 
ning out of the garden with the flowers, a 
mere bundle, and no bouquet, as Charles 
told her, in her held-up skirt. 

“ No time now to drop people at lodge 
gates,” he said. “ I’ll set you down at the 
turning, and even that I didn’t ought to do 
by rights, being late as it is, and I shall have 
to fan the horse along something cruel to get 
to the station in time as it is.” 

So the splendour of driving up to the 
Castle in the carriage was denied them ; they 
could not even drive to the lodge. And all 
they got, after all Caroline’s careful diplomatic 
treatment of William, was, as she said, “ just 
a bit of a lift.” 

“It saves time, though,” said she, “and 
time’s everything when you’ve got to be home 
by half-past six. I do hope Lord Andor’s 
in, don’t you ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Charles. “ I think 
it would be more noble if we had to sacrifice 
ourselves and go to London to see him. We 
should have to break open our money-boxes. 
I’ve always wanted to do that. I do wish 
Rupert had been here. He could have made 
up something to say in Latin, and then Lord 
Andor would have had to pay attention.” 

“ He’ll have to in English,” said Caroline, 
quietly, “ if he’s there. Oh, I do hope he is. 
The mineral woman is most likely crying all 
this time. She only stopped for a minute, 
I’m certain, to sort the bottles because of the 
men coming for them with the cart at three. 
Won’t it be glorious going and telling her 
that it’s all right and she needn’t go ? ” 

“ But suppose it all isn't and she need ? ” 
said Charles, gloomily. 

“ The spells have never failed us yet,” said 
Caroline. 

“ I believe it’s something to do with the 
garden and our being the ancestors of Dame 
Eleanour,” said Charlotte. “Of course it’ll 
be all right, Charles.” 

“ Rupert didn’t think so.” 

“ Rupert doesn’t know as much as we do, 
when it isn’t Latin," said Charlotte. “ We’re 
going to teach Rupert a lot by and by. You 
see if we don’t. All right, William, we’re 
getting out as fast as we can, aren’t we ? ” for 
the carriage had stopped and a voice from 
the box was urging them to look slippy. 
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The carriage rolled away, leaving them at 
the corner with the big bouquet which 
Caroline had hastily arranged as they drove 
along. 

“ If we see him, you 1 !I let me tell him, 
won’t you?’ she said ; "because the mineral 
woman told about it to me." And the others 
agreed, though Charles pointed out that the 
mineral woman only told her because she 
happened to be there. 

So far all had gone well with the project of 
calling on Lord Andor, to tell him about 
his unfortunate tenant and the week¬ 
ending admirers of her cottage. Hut 
at Lord Andor’s lodge gate a check 
occurred. 

As the long gate clicked itself 
into place after they had passed 
through it an elderly person in 
a black cap with violet ribbons 
put her head out of the 
lodge window and said 

“ No, you don J t ! " 

11 Yes, we do,” said 
Charlotte* unguard¬ 
edly. 

u No village child* 
ren allowed in,” said 
the black and violet 
cap. 

“We aren't," said 
Charles. And then 
the cap disappeared, 
only to reappear a 
moment later at the 
lodge door on the 
head of a very angry 
old lady with a very 
sharp, long nose, who 
might have been Mrs. 

Wilmington's grand¬ 
mother 

"Out you go, the 
way you came,” she 
said ; " that's the 

order. What do you 
want, anyhow ? n 

" WeVe got a bouquet for Lord Andor," 
said Caroline, showing it. 

“ Keep it till the fifteenth," said the woman 
—a silly thing to say, for no bouquet will 
keep a fortnight. “ No village people admitted 
till the gala and flit when his lordship comes 
of age. You can come then. Out you go. 
Tve no patience," she added. And it was 
quite plain that she had not. 

They had to go back. I wish I could con¬ 
ceal from you that Charles put out his tongue 
at her as he passed. It is a dreadful thing 
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to have to relate, and my only comfort is 
that Caroline and Charlotte did not do it, 
Charlotte made a face, but Caroline behaved 
beautifully, 

When they were out in the road again, 
Caroline said, almost “ between her set 
teeth," as heroes do in moments of erisL, 
" You know that broken paling we passed ? " 
The others instantly understood. They went 
back, found the broken paling, and slipped 
through. It was Caroline’s dress that was 
really badly torn. Charlotte’s was only 


gatilers w'hich you can luck into your waist¬ 
band, and it only makes a lump and the 
skirt rather uneven lengths, and it was not 
the fence but a nail that tore Charles's 
stocking so badly. 

The shrubbery in which they found them 
selves was very thorny and undergrowthy, 
and nearer to the lodge than they would 
have chosen. They could see its while walls 
quite plainly every now and then, and they 
feared that it, or the managing director of it T 
might he able to see them. Hut it makes all 
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the difference whether you are looking for a 
thing or not, doesn’t it ? And certainly the 
last thing the cap woman expected was that 
anyone should dare to defy her. 

So, undiscovered and unsuspected, the 
children crept through the undergrowth. The 
thorns and briars scratched at the blue 
muslins, no longer, anyhow, in their first 
freshness, and Charlotte’s white hat was 
snatched from her head by a stout chestnut 
stump. The bouquet, never the handsomest 
of its kind, was not improved by its travels. 
But misfortunes such as these occur to all 
tropical explorers, and they pressed on. 
They were all very warm and rather dirty 
when they emerged from the undergrowth 
into the smooth, spacious park and, beyond 
a belt of quiet trees, saw the pale, grey towers 
of the Castle rise against the sky. They 
looked back. The lodge was not to be seen. 

“ So thats all right,” said Caroline. “ Now 
we must walk fast, and yet not look as if we 
were hurrying. I think it does that best if 
you take very long steps. I wish we knew 
where the front-door was. It would be awful 
if we went to the back one by mistake and got 
turned back by Lord Andor’s myrmidons.” 

“ l expect his back-door is grander than 
our front,” said Charlotte, “ so we sha’n’t 
really know till the myr-what’s-its-names 
have gone for us.” 

“ If we’d had time to disguise ourselves 
like grown-ups—Char, for goodness’ sake 
tear that strip off your hat; it looks like a 
petticoat’s tape that’s coming down,” said 
Caroline —“ they’d have thought we’d come 
to call, with cards, and then they’d have had 
to show us in, unless he wasn’t at home.” 

“ He must be at home,” said Charlotte, 
tearing a long streamer from the wretched 
hat, which now looked less like a hat than a 
fading flower that has been sat on ; “ it would 
be too much if he wasn’t.” 

They passed through the trees and on to a 
very yellow gravelled drive, hot and gritty to 
the foot and distressing to the eye. Follow¬ 
ing this, they came suddenly round a corner 
on the Castle. It was much bigger than 
they expected, and there seemed to be no 
doubt which was the front entrance. Two 
tall, grey towers held a big arched gateway 
between them, and the drive led straight in 
to this. There seemed to be no door-bell 
and no knocker, nor, as far as they could 
see, any door. 

“ I feel like Jack the Giant-Killer,” said 
Charles, “only there isn’t a trumpet to 
blow.” 

His voice, though he spoke almost in a 
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whisper, sounded loud and hollow under the 
echoing arch of the gateway. 

Beyond its cool depths was sunshine, with 
grass and pink geraniums overflowing from 
stone vases. A fountain in the middle leapt 
and sank and plashed in a stone basin. 

There was a door at the other side of the 
courtyard—an arched door with steps leading 
up to it. On the steps stood a footman. 

“ He’s exactly like the one in ‘ Alice,’ ” said 
Caroline; “courage and dispatch.” 

The footman looked curiously at the three 
children — hot, dusty, and untidy — who 
advanced through the trim parterre. His 
glance dwelt more especially on the battered 
bouquet, on Charlotte’s unspeakable hat, and 
the riven stocking of Charles. 

“ If you please,’’ said Caroline, her heart 
beating heavily, “ we want to see Lord Andor.” 

“ ’Slordship’s not at heum,” said the foot¬ 
man, looking down upon them. 

“ When will he be back ? ” Charlotte 
asked ; while Caroline suddenly wished that 
they had at least brought their gloves. 

“Can’t say’m sheur,” said the footman, 
doing something to his teeth with a pin; and 
his tone was wondrous like Mrs. Wilmington’s. 

“ We want very much to see him,” said 
Charles. “ You see, we’ve brought him a 
bouquet.” 

“ I see you ’ave—have,” said the footman, 
more like Mrs. Wilmington than ever. 
“ Would you like to leave it ? It’ll be a 
surprise for his lordship when he comes in.” 
And the footman tittered. 

“He is here, then,” said Caroline. “ I 
mean, he’s not in London ? ” 

“His lordship is not in London,” said the 
footman. “ Any other questions ? Always 
happy to say me catechism, ’m sure.” 

The children turned to go. They felt the 
need of a private consultation. 

“Any particular neem ? ” said the footman, 
and tittered again. “ ’Slordship’ll be dying to 
know who it was called.” And once more he 
tittered. 

Charlotte turned suddenly and swiftly. 

“ You need not trouble about our names,” 
she said ; “and I don’t believe Lord Andor 
knows how you behave when he’s not there. 
He doesn’t knowjv/', that is.” 

“ No offence, miss,” said the footman, very 
quickly. 

“ We accept your apology,” said Charlotte, 
“and we shall wait till Lord Andor 
comes in.” 

“ But, I say, look here, you know.” The 
footman came down one step in his earnest¬ 
ness. “ You can’t wait here, you know.” 
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" Oh, yes, we can/' said Caroline* sitting 
down on the second step. The others also 
sat down. It was Charles who said, 11 So 
there !” and Caroline had to nudge him and 
say " Hush !" 

u We never called before at a house where 
they didn’t ask you in and give you a chair 
to sit on. But if this is that kind of house," 
said Charlotte, grandly, "it does not matter. 
It is a fine day, luckily," 

“ J^ook here,” said the footman behind 
them, now thoroughly uneasy, "this won't do, 
you know. There's company expected. I 
can't have a lot of ragged children sitting on 
the steps like the first of May*" 

w I’m sorry,” said Charlotte, without turn* 
ing her head, “ but if you haven’t any rooms 
fit to ask us into, Pm afraid youll have to 
have us sitting here," 

The three sat staring at the bright garden 
and the dancing fountain, 

“ Look here,” said the foot¬ 
man, weakly blustering, "this 
is cheek. That's what this is. 

But you go now. Do you 
hear ? Or must I make you ? ” 

" We hear,” said Caroline, 
speaking as calmly as 
one can speak when 
one is almost choking 
with mingled rage, dis¬ 
appointment, fear, and 
uncertainty, 

" And I defy you to 
lay a finger on your 
master's visitors,” said 
Charlotte, “ How do 
you know who we are ? 

We haven't given you u 4 look here, 1 
our names.” 

The footman must 

have felt a sudden doubt. He hesitated a 
moment, and then, muttering something 
about seeing Mr. Checkles, he retired, leaving 
the children in possession of the field- And 
there they sat, in a row, on Lord Andors 
steps, with the bouquet laid carefully on the 
step above them. 

It was very silent there in the grey-walled 
courtyard. 

14 1 say,” whispered Charles. “ Let's go. 
We’ve got the better of him, anyhow. Let’s 
do a bunk before he comes back with some¬ 
one we can't get the better of—thousands of 
stately butlers, perhaps*” 

" Never,” said Charlotte, whose hands were 
cold and trembling with excitement But 
Caroline said :— 

“ I wish Mr Check les might turn out to be 
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SA1 ]> THE FOOTMAN MHIMi THEM, 1 THIS WON’T 
1)0, YOU KNOW/” 

a gentleman, the everyday kind that we know, 
Lords’ servants seem more common than 
other people's, and I expect the lord’s some¬ 
thing like them. They say like master like 
man." 

As if in answer to Caroline's wish, a door 
in the wall opened, showing a glimpse of 
more garden beyond, and a jolly-faced youth 
came towards them* He was a very big 
young man, and his clothes, which were of 
dust coloured Harris tweed, were very loose. 
He looked like a sixth-form boy, and Charles 
at once felt that here was a man and a 
brother. So he got up and went towards the 
new-comer with the simple greeting:— 

“ Halloa ! " 

Halloa !” said Umi sixth-form boy, with a 
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“ I say,” said Charles, confidentially, as he 
and the big boy met on the grass, “ there 
isn’t really.any reason why we shouldn’t wait 
here if we want to ? ” 

“None in the world,” said the big boy, 
“ if you’re sure that what you’re waiting for is 
likely to come and that this is the best place 
to wait for it in.” 

“ We’re waiting for Lord Andor,” said 
Caroline, who had picked up the bouquet 
and advanced with it “ I’m so glad you’ve 
come, because we don’t understand English 
men - servants. In India they behave 
differently when you call.” 

“ What have the servants here done ? ” the 
youth asked, frowning, with his hands in his 
pockets. 

“ Oh, nothing,” said Charles, in a hurry ; 
“ at least, I mean we accepted his apologies, 
so we can’t sneak.” 

“I wouldn’t call it sneaking to tell you” 
said Caroline, confidingly, “ because, of 
course, you’d promise on your honour not to 
tell Lord Andor. We don’t want to get 
other people’s servants into trouble when 
we’ve accepted their apologies. But the 
footman was rather ...” 

At this moment the footman himself 
appeared at the top of the steps with an 
elderly whiskered man in black, whom the 
children rightly judged to be the butler. The 
two had come hastily out of the door, but 
when they saw the children and their com¬ 
panion the footman stopped as if—as Charles 
said later—he had been turned to stone, and 
only the butler advanced when the youth in 
the Harris tweed said, rather shortly, “ Come 
here, Checkles! ” Checkles came quickly 
enough, and when he was quite close he 
astonished the three C.’s much more than he 
will astonish you by saying, “Yes, m’lord ! ” 

“ Tea on the terrace at once,” said the 
Harris-tweeded one, “ and tell them not to be 
all day about it.” 

Checkles went, and the footman too. 
Charlotte always believed that the last glance 
he cast at her was not one of defiance, but of 
petition. 

“So you’re him,” Charles was saying. 
“ How jolly !” 

But to Caroline it seemed that there was 
no time to waste in personalities, however 
flattering. Lord Andor’s tea was imminent. 
He was most likely in a hurry for his tea ; it 
was past most people’s tea-time already. So 
she suddenly held out the flowers and said, 
“ Here’s a bouquet. We made it for you. 
Will you please take it ? ” 

“ That’s awfully good of you, you know,” 


said I^ord Andor ; “ thanks no end ! ” He 
took the bouquet and smelt it, plunging his 
nose into the midst of the columbine, roses, 
cornflowers, lemon verbena, wistaria, gladiola, 
and straw. 

“ It’s not a very nice one, I’m afraid,” said 
Caroline, “but you can’t choose the nicest 
flowers when you have to look them out in 
two books at once. It means, ‘Welcome, 
fair stranger. An unexpected meeting. We 
are anxious and trembling. Confidence—no, 
we left that out because we hadn’t any. And 
Agieement, because we hope you will.” 

“ How awfully interesting! It was kind of 
you,” said Lord Andor, and before he could 
say any more Charlotte hastened to say :— 

“ You see, it’s not just an ordinary nosegay, 
please, and don’t thank us, please, because it 
wasn’t to please you, but to serve our own 
ends, though, of course, if we’d known how 
nice you are, and if we’d thought you’d care 
about one, we would have in a minute.” 

“ I see,” said Lord Andor, quite as if he 
really had seen. 

“ I’m sure you don’t,” said Caroline ; 
“ don’t be polite, please. Say if you don’t 
understand. What we want is justice. It’s 
one of your tenants that had the cottage in 
your father’s time before you, and they’re 
turning her out because there are some week- 
endy people think the cottage is so pretty, 
with the flowers she planted and the arbour 
her father made and the roses that came 
from her mother’s brother in Cambridgeshire. 
And she said you didn’t know. And we 
decided you ought to know. So we made 
you the nosegay and we came. And we 
ought to go, and here’s her name and address 
on a bit of paper, and I’m sorry it’s only 
pencil. And you will see justice done, won’t 
you ? ” 

“ It’s very kind of you,” said Lord Andor, 
slowly, “ to take such interest in my tenants." 

“ There ! ” said Charlotte. “ Of course, we 
were afraid you’d say that. But we didn’t 
mean to shove our oar in. We just went in 
for ginger-beer, and Caro found her crying; 
and there’s a hornbeam arbour, ever so old, 
and a lew shillings a week can’t make any 
difference to you, with a lovely castle like 
this to live in. And the motto on the tombs 
of your ancestors is ‘Fiat Justitia.’ And it’s 
only bare justice we want; and we saw the 
tomb on Sunday in church, with the sons 
and daughters in ruffs.” 

“ Stop! ” said Lord Andor. “ I am only 
a poor, weak chap. I need my tea. Come 
and have some too, and I’ll try to make out 
what it’s all about." 
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“Thanks awfully,” said the three C.’s, 
speaking all together. And Caroline added, 
“ We mustn’t be long over tea, please, 
because we’ve got to get home by half-past 
six, and it must be nearly that now.” 

“You shall get back at half-past six all 
right," said Lord Andor, and led the way—a 
huge figure in the dust-coloured clothes— 
through the little door by which they had 
come, on to a pleasant stone terrace with 
roses growing all over and in and out and 
round about its fat old balustrades. 

“ Here’s tea,” he said. And there it was, 
set on a fair-sized table with a white cloth— 
a tea worth waiting for. Honey and jam and 
all sorts of cakes, and peaches and straw¬ 
berries. The footman was hovering about, 
but Charles was the only one who seemed to 
see him. It was bliss to Charles to see this 
proud enemy humbly bearing an urn and 
lighting a spirit-lamp to make the tea of 
those whom he had tried to drive frdm even 
the lowly hospitality of Lord Andor’s door¬ 
step. 

“ Come on,” said the big, sixth-form-looking 
boy who was Lord Andor; “you must be 
starved. Cake first (and bread and butter 
afterwards, if you insist upon it) is the rule 
here. Milk and sugar ? ” 

They all drank tea much too strong for 
them, out of respect to their host, who had 
forgotten that when he was a little boy milk 
was what one had at tea-time. 

And slowly, by careful questioning, and by 
making a sudden rule that no one was to say 
more than thirty-seven words without stopping, 
Lord Andor got at the whole story in a form 
which he could understand. 

“ I see" he would say, and “/ see,” and 
then ask another question. 

And at last, when tea was really over, to 
the last gladly-accepted peach and the last 
sadly-unaccepted strawberry, he stood up and 
said:— 

“ If you don’t mind my saying so, I think 
you are regular little bricks to have taken 
all this trouble. And I am really and truly 
very much obliged. Because I do mean to 
be just and right to my tenants, only it’s very 
difficult to know about things if nobody tells 
you. And you’ve helped me a lot, and I 
thank you very much.” 

“ Then you will ? ” said Charlotte, breath¬ 
lessly. 

“ Not let her be turned out of her cottage, 
she means?” Caroline explained. 

“She means the mineral woman,” said 
Charles. 

“ Of course I won’t,” said Lord Andor; 


“ I mean, of course, I will. I mean it’s all 
right. And I’ll drive you home, and if you’re 
a minute or two late, I’ll make it all right 
with uncle.” 

The motor was waiting outside the great 
arch that is held between the two great towers 
of Andor Castle. It was a dream of a car, 
and there was room for the three C.’s in the 
front beside the driver, who was Lord Andor 
himself. 

The footman was there, and the proudest 
moment of the day, for Charles, was that in 
which Lord Andor gave the petition-bouquet 
into that footman’s care, and told him to see 
that it was put in water, “ Carefully, mind ; 
and tell them to put it on the dinner-table 
to-night.” 

The footman said, “Yes, m’lord,” as though 
he had never seen the bouquet before. 
Charlotte’s proudest moment was when the 
woman at the lodge gate had to curtsy when 
the motor passed out. 

Rupert was waiting for them at their own 
lodge gate, and when he saw the motor his 
eyes grew quite round like pennies. Yet, 
even after that, Rupert only said :— 

“It’s chance, I tell you. It’s just acci¬ 
dental. Co—what’s its name—incidence. 
It would all have happened just the same if 
you hadn’t taken that hideous old mixed 
assorted haystack with you.” 

“ Still disagreeable ? ” said Charlotte, 
brightly. 

“ Oh, been all the same, would it ? ” said 
Charles. “ That’s all you know.” 

“ It’s not all I know,” said Rupert. “ As 
it happens, I know heaps of things that you 
don’t, and I could find out more if I wanted 
to. So there ! ” 

“ Oh, Rupert, don’t be cross,” said Caro¬ 
line, “just when we’re all so happy. I do 
wish you’d been there, especially at tea-time.” 

“ I’m not cross,” said Rupert. “ As it 
happens, I was feeling extra jolly until you 
came home.” 

“ Oh, don't! ” said Caroline. “ Do let’s 
call it Pax. We haven’t told you half the 
little interesting things that happened yet. 
And if you can’t believe in the magic, ft’s 
your misfortune. We know you can’t help 
it. We know you don’t unbelieve on pur¬ 
pose. VVe know we’re right, and you think 
you know you are.” 

“ It’s the other way round,” said Rupert, 
still deep in gloom. 

“ I know it is when you think it; and when 
we think it it’s the other way,” said Caroline. 
“ Oh, Pax ! Pax 1 Pax I ” 

“ All right,” said Rupert. “ I had a good 
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swim. Your Mr, PenfoltTs not half a bad 
sort. He taught me a new side-stroke.” But 
it was plain that Rupert’s inside self still felt 
cloudy and (ar from comfortable* 

Next day the three C/s and Rupert, in the 
middle of Irish stew, 
were surprised by 
the sudden rustling 
entrance of Mrs, 

Wilmington. 

“A person wishes 
to see you,” she said 
to Caroline; “quite 
a poor person, 1 
asked her to wait till 


“Oh, miss!” she said. “Oh, miss! 11 
She took hold of both Caroline's hands and 
shookthem; but that was not enough, Caroline 
found herself kissed on both cheeks, and then 
suddenly hugged, and “Oh, miss!” the 
mineral woman said; “Oh, miss!" And 
then she felt for her handkerchief in a 
black bag she carried and blew her nose 
loudly. 

Mrs. Wilmington bad gone through the 
hall very slowly indeed, but even she 
could not go slowly enough not to be 
gone by the time the mineral woman had, 
for the time being, finished with her nose. 
And as Mrs. Wilmington went through 
the baize door she heard again:— 


“Oh, 


miss I 


t » 


‘the footman said, 4 yes* m’lord/ ah though he had never seen 

THE BOUQUET BEFORE.” 


dinner was completed, but she says that she 
hopes you will see her now, as she ought to 
commence going home almost at once.” 

“Of course,” said Caroline; “ it must be 
the mineral woman,” 

“ She seemed to me,” said Mrs. Wilming¬ 
ton, “to have an animal face." 

But Caroline was already in the hall, and 
the figure that rose politely from the oak chair 
was plainly—though disguised in her Sunday 
clothes—that of the mineral woman. 


Mrs. Wilmington 
came back five 
minutes later, and 
this time she 
heard ;— 

“And it's all 
right, miss ; and 
two bright new’ five- 
pound notes * to 
buy more rose 
trees with/ and a 
letter in his own 
write of hand 
thanking us for 
making the place 
so pretty, and I'm 
to be tenant for 
life, miss. And 
it’s all your doing, 
bless your kind 
heart. So I 
came to tell you. 
I never thought I 
should feel like 
I do about 
any strange little 
doing, miss, my 


gell. It was all your 
dear," 

Which was a very mysterious and exciting 
thing to be overheard by any housekeeper 
who was not in the secret. And a very heart¬ 
warming and pleasant thing to be listened to 
by a little girl who was. 

“ You see,” said Caroline, when she 
had told the others of the mineral 
woman’s happiness, “ the magic always 
works." 


(To be continued) 
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A Page of Picture Puzzles. 

By SIDNEY J. MILLER. 


The bulrush inthepoot. 

C, 7 f*t*rrs&* 






Qbfwfrt 4* jVjiftf 


The two butru sties A and 8 are three feet apart 
as They stand in the mzfac &nd th&r ftps A and C are 
fire feet apart. The faff rash farted bp the mnd 
is submerged farfatx/f berrg bent) tiff its ftp just 
jb&rf on die surface, af a dejfance cquaf fo Mice 
fffaf of iff onq/naf he/gfif abare The surface 

What at /he depth of /he Wd/pr? 



dors awr C&*t££ /#, 


Jf man goes oaf between 4 and J o'clock 
and on rerunning about 3 hours after, finds 
that the hands hare exacf/g changed ptac.es 

Jif wild time did he go ouf ? 


The further Eos! 


The nearer Wes!. 

cte **&>■€*$ , 



Jiofors sfarf af Eo.rn. frxm the sererof 
stations “8offon'\ Y/ms” and "Bridges*' 
and run fa and fmm "The Cfock of a uniform ^ej- 
speed of 6 mi fas on houn fthcfudinq intermediate 
stoppings) but mih a worf of J nvnotes of eoch of 
The 4 sfaps named. "The Conductor of die Roffan car 
has fa get fa “£fm/* bq exchanging duhes min the 
other Conductors . ^ fr 

When con he arnre at *£fms**F 



These ages bulls are tethered Jb rhe frees which are JO yards apart. 
Each fe/her measures ZJ yards offer straining. Hooks are dr/Ven tn me 
trees af the nearest points, and the tethers fasTened fo them are earned 
round the trees, and passed through sfopfes af the 5-guarfer g/rfh. 

The other ends of /he tethers are attached to the putts npse-nngs 
The g/rfh of each free is 22 inches. The Owner said the buffs cou/d 
not reach each other, yet they often stood side by side in rhe direction 

Hoi ctosdg cou/d the butts br/nq/hepfaqggjoqe/her ? 

- tir ’ '* 1 (V 1 -UNIVtKy lYOhMItHIfiSH 


" Bull Run! 
























































CURIOSITIES. 

[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay j&r such as are accepted.] 





FIRE SCREENS IN FARTHINGS. 

T HE firescreen litre shown is composed of 306 
farthings (King Edward V i I.), which were 
dipped bright and lacquered, I he centre coin being a 
penny silver-plated. The design is mounted on a 
copper-gauze background* which is bronzed and partly 
rubbed off to give an antique finish ; while the frame 
is made of wrought-iron and finished dull black. Over¬ 
all dimensions are : Height* aft. iojn. ; width, 2ft. ; 
the panel being 2ft. by 18in.— Mr. Thus, R, Baker, 
6* Upper Raker Street* Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


STRANGE CUSTOM OF SOME STRANGE 
PETS, 

I HAVE had these two little wood-chucks ever since 
they had their eyes open, and when they were too 
young to eat food of any kind I had to feed them from 
a bottle like a baby. Some people do not believe that 
wood-chucks—or ground-hogs, to give them the name 
by w r hich they are better know r n—come out to see their 
shadow on Candlemas Day. They are inclined to 
scoff at the idea, but my experience with these animals 
has proved it to be true. They went to steep during 
the latter part of October, since when 1 have watched 
them very closely to see if they w r oku up, but never 
found them awake* 1 took them out of the nest and 
they appeared to be dead, except for a slight movement 
of their heads and the beating of their hearts. On 
February 2nd I went to look at them in the afternoon, 
and found them awake, playing in their cage and very 
happy* They stayed out for three days and ate a 
considerable quantity of foot!, and they then went back 
to sleep and have slept ever since.—Mr. E, H. Cleminger, 
Frozel Minn., ILS.A. 


A SAFE OFFER, 

T HE erection of the Pilot Knob Hotel at Yuma, 
Arizona, w r as prompted 
by the opening of the Yuma 
Irrigation Project, one of the 
big irrigation plans started by 
ex - President Roosevelt, under 
which thousands of acres of desert 
laud are made to 14 blossom as 
the rose." The place, as the small 
sign states, is 3,127 miles west of 
Broadway, New r York — a mere 
nothing in this country of mag¬ 
nificent distances, The legend, 

Free Board Every Day the 
Sun Doesn’t Shine/’ is an up- 
to-date variety of the “ Pay 
To-day* Credit To ~ morrow r ’ 
signs that occasionally appear 
in England, and in Arizona 
the Landlord is taking no chances 
on his offer* It may be added 
that go.ooo acre are to be made 
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A CHAIR WITH A HISTORY. 


\ N inscription cut on the stone which forms the 
(A seat of this fine old chair testifies to its having 

been made entirely from wood and stone taken in 1H32 
from the foundation of old London Bridge, after having 
remained there for six hundred and fifty-six years. 
The inscription reads : " I am part of the first stone 
that was put dow r n for the foundation of Old London 
Bridge in June J176 by a priest named Peter, who was 
Vicar of Colchurch in London, and I remained there 
undisturbed safe on the same Oak piles this chair is 
made from, till the Reverend William John Jollifle 
Curate of Colmar Hampshire took me up in July 1832 
when clearing away the Old Bridge after New London 
Bridge was completed.” It will he noticed that 
models of several of London’s bridges have been in¬ 
corporated in the design of the chair, which is the 
property of the Worshipful Company of Fishmongers. 
'Mr. T. Sturdee, 157, Mulpas Road, Brockley* 



G ET a silver dessert-spoon and put it at right angles 
in front of you on a table. Next get a gold 
ring* a wedding-ring preferred, and to it tie a piece of 
thread about fifteen inches long. Twist the other end 
of the cotton round your forefinger two or three times 
and bring it over the point of the thumb, with the nail 
down. Rest your elbow on the table and susjjend the 
ring about an eighth of an inch above the centre of the 


handle of the spoon, keeping the hand as steady as 
possible. If you are a man the ring will oscillate up 
and down the spoon. Next put your free hand on the 
table and ask a woman to lay her hand on yours. 
Watch the ring carefully, and you will notice that it 
will gradually cease to swing along the spoon, but will 
commence to swing across it. If a woman holds the 
thread it is vut r'frxa. t have known of only one case 
in which the experiment has failed. Can this be 
explained ?—Mr. W. Greene, Ivybank, Monkstown, 
Co. Cork. 



HOW MANY PAGES ARE THERE? 


I ^HESE six volumes all contain an equal number 
of pages. The sum of the numbers on the first 
and last pages of the whole six volumes is 9,222. How 
many pages are there in each volume ?—Mr. Harold M, 
Haskell, 67, Appleton Street, Manchester, New Hamp¬ 
shire, U- 5 ,A. 



A WASP’S LARDER, 


T IIE photograph I send you shows a white linen hat 
lying upside down on the grass with white gloves 
filling the crown. Arranged on the gloves and under¬ 
side of the brim are between fifty and sixty spiders, 
which were taken from the nest of a mason wasp* The 
w f asps build strange little nests of two or three rooms, 
made of tiny pieces of clay carried in and fitted together 
by the insect herself. In each room ” she lays an 
egg, which she packs carefully round with spiders, 
brought in one at a time and stung into insensibility— 
they seem almost like drugged spiders. When the 
room is packed closely it is tightly sealed up with more 
day and left. The spiders neither wake again nor 
die ; but when the egg is hatched there is living, but 
unresisting, food for the grub of the wasp to start feed¬ 
ing on straightaway. The spiders in the photograph 
were found in a three-roomed " nest, not more than 
three inches long, built in a crack between two boards 
at the side of an old boat landing. We had fastened 
our boat and were lunching among the beautiful bush 
and ferns for which the west coast of the South Island 
of New Zealand is famous.—Miss M. Hitchcock, care of 
National Hank of New Zealand, t 7 p Moorgate Street, 

London, £ (Jri| V > E R5|jy 0 F MICHIGAN 
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T HERE are few famous shirts in the world, but one 
of the number forms the subject of the accom¬ 
panying photograph. Look at it ! It only measures 
eight by eight inches, and when folded up does not even 
fill the tiny box seen in the photograph, in which it is 
always kept. Bui a more famous shirt it would be hard 
to find. It is a christening shirt, and two and a half 
centuries have passed since it was made in Flanders of 
the best lace and linen then obtainable, to the order of 
an English admiral. It reposes in its liny box at sunny 
Worthing, in the home of the inventor of a well-known 
dog-biscuit. Some thousand children had been 
christened in the wee garment even several years ago* 
Think of it! A thousand children and more have worn 
it at their baptism, and among the number have been 
several who have grown up to be famous as soldiers, 
sailors* authors* travellers* and scholars. So it is not 
to be wondered at that the little shirt has come to be 
looked upon its a “ lucky 11 shirt and a talisman against 
all ill. Mothers send for it from distant lands, to which 
fate has taken them, believing that if their children are 
christened in it good fortune will smile upon them all 
their lives. It has passed safely through several 
battles on the sea, including the Battle of Trafalgar. 
It went down with the ill-fated Royal George, the log¬ 
book of which vessel may be seen in the same house at 
Worthing in which the shirt rests. Years later it was 
wrecked on ihe Goodwin Sands in a small passenger 
boat* and after being lost for several weeks was picked 
tip on the seashore at Deal and in course of time re¬ 
stored to its owner, whose address happened to be on 
an envelope inside the box. It was once wrecked off 
the coast of France and once again found on the sea¬ 
shore, but this lime inside a large trunk* In a house 
at S treat ham it had the distinction of passing safely 
through a lire which completely gutted the building 


with the exception of one room—the room in which 
the shirt was put away. On three occasions it has been 
found in the Dead-Letter Department of the General 
Post Office, and been lost in the streets ol provincial 
towns on no fewer than twenty-one occasions.—Mr. 
J. C* Bristow-Noble, Rook wood, Warnham, Horsham, 
Sussex. 



“ SARAH PICKFORD * . . BACHELOUR,” 


spills very curious epitaph may be seen on a grave* 
X stone in Prestbury Churchyard. The inscription 
reads : " Also Sarah Pickford, sister to the above-said 
James Pickford* was here interred August [7, Anno 
Dorm 1705. And died a Dachelour in the 48 yeare 
of her age.” It w ill be noticed that the letter f ” is 
frequently used instead of the letter '* s,” I think this 
is the only gravestone which tells of a woman dying a 
“ bachelour.”—Mr. Thomas Cooper, Chapel House, 
Prestbury, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 


OC 


A LEAF WITH AN APPETITE. 


T AM sending you three photographs, taken at inter- 
. X val$ of about forty minutes, of a sundew leaf 
(Dr&sera rotundtfolia), near to which I had suspended 
a tiny fragment of meat, using a hair attached to a 
needle. The photographs show clearly How the leaf 
bent over and captured the meat* The puzzle is : 
How did the leaf know that the meat w p as within its 
reach ? One is driven to the conclusion that plants 
are more “ sensible *’ than is g enera 11 y supposed *—Mr* 
Alfred II, Bast in, Wens ley, Upper Redlands Road, 
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Illustrated by Alec Ball, 
v.— The Adventure of Fleurette. 


NB day j when Aristide was 
discoursing on the inexhaus¬ 
tible subject of woman* I 
pulled him up, 

i£ My good friend/ 1 said I, 
fC you seem to have fallen in 
love w ith every woman you 
have ever met. Hut for how many of them 
have you really cared ? ” 

“ Mon Dieu ! For all of them ! 11 he cried, 
springing from his chair and making a wind¬ 
mill of himself. 

44 Come, come ” said I ; <f all that amorous¬ 
ness is just Gallic exuberance. Have you 
ever been realty in love in your life ? ** 

“ How should I know ? ? " said he* But he 
lit a cigarette, turned away, and looked out 
of window* 

There was a short silence* He shrugged 
his shoulders* apparently in response lo his 
own thoughts. Then he turned again sud¬ 
denly, threw his cigarette into the fire, and 
Vpt *LiL-3i 


thrust his hands into his pockets. He 
sighed. 

Perhaps there was Fleurette/’ said he, 
not looking at me, “ Est-ce qu'on sail 
jamais ? That wasn’t her real name—it was 
Marie-Josephine; but people called her 
Fleurette* She looked like a flower, you 
know.” 

I nodded in order to signify my elementary 
acquaintance with the French tongue. 

i£ The most delicate little flower you can 
conceive/’ he continued* Tiens, she was a 
tired lily—so white, and her hair the flash of 
gold on it—and she had eyes —des yeux de 
pervenche , as we say in French* What is 
pervenche in English—that little pale-blue 
flower ? ” 

l< Periwinkle/ 1 said I* 

u Periwinkle eyes! Mon Dieu } what a 
language ! Ah, no ! She had des yeux de 


Copyright, *911, by W* J, Lotkc, in the 


pervenche. . . She was diaphane, diaph m- 

ous ^jmDah^>\ca,s^'ig^ij||Ue-sinake . . . 
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a little nose like nothing at all, with nostrils 
like infinitesimal sea-shells. Anyone could 
have made a mouthful of her. ... Ah ! 
Cri nom d’un chien ! Life is droll. It has no 
common sense. It is the game of a mounte¬ 
bank. . . . I've never told you about 
Fleurette. It was this way.” 

And the story he narrated I will do my 
best now to set down. 

The good M. Bocardon, of the Hotel de la 
Curatterie at Nimes, whose grateful devotion 
to Aristide has already been recorded in these 
chronicles, had a brother in Paris who 
managed the Hotel du Soleil et de 1’Ecosse 
(strange conjuncture), a flourishing third-rate 
hostelry in the neighbourhood of the Halles 
Centrales. Thither flocked sturdy Britons 
in knickerbockers, stockings, and cloth caps, 
Teutons with tin botanizing boxes (for lunch 
transportation), and American school-marms 
realizing at last the dream of their modest 
and laborious lives. Accommodation was 
cheap, manners were easy, and knowledge of 
the gay city less than rudimentary. 

To M. Bocardon of Paris Aristide, one 
August morning, brought glowing letters of 
introduction, from M. and Mme. Bocardon of 
Nimes. M. Bocardon of Paris welcomed 
Aristide as a Provencal and a brother. He 
brought out from a cupboard in his private 
bureau an hospitable bottle of old Armagnac, 
and discoursed with Aristide on the seductions 
of the South. It was there that he longed to 
retire—to a dainty little hotel of his own 
with a smart clientele. The clientele of the 
Hotel du Soleil et de l’Ecosse was not to his 
taste. He spoke slightingly of his guests. 

“ There are people who know how to 
travel,” said he, “ and people who don’t. 
These lost muttons here don’t, and they make 
hotel-keeping a nightmare instead of a joy. 
A hundred times a day have I to tell them 
the way to Notre Dame. Pouah ! ” said he, 
gulping down his disgust and the rest of his 
Armagnac, “ it is back-breaking.” 

“ Tu sais, mon vieux,” cried Aristide—he 
had the most lightning way of establishing 
an intimacy—“ I have an idea. These lost 
sheep need a shepherd.” 

“ Eh bien ? ” said M. Bocardon. 

“ Eh bien,” said Aristide. “ Why should 
not I be the shepherd, the official shepherd 
attached to the Hotel du Soleil et de 
1’Ecosse ? ” 

“ Explain yourself,” said M. Bocardon. 

Aristide, letting loose his swift imagination, 
explained copiously, and hypnotized M. 
Bocardon with his glittering eye, until he had 


assured to himself a means of livelihood. 
From that moment he became the familiar 
genius of the hotel. Scorning the title of 
“ guide,” lest he should be associated in the 
minds of the guests with the squalid scoun¬ 
drels who infest the Boulevard, he consti¬ 
tuted himself “ Directeur de l’Agence Pujol.” 
An obfuscated Bocardon formed the rest of 
the agency and pocketed a percentage of 
Aristide’s earnings, and Aristide, addressed 
as “ Director ” by the Anglo-Saxons, “ M. le 
Directeur ” by the Latins, and “ Herr 
Direktor ” by the Teutons, walked about like 
a peacock in a barn-yard. 

At that period, and until he had learned 
up Baedeker by heart, a process which nearly 
gave him brain-fever, and still, he declares, 
brings terror into his slumbers, he knew little 
more of the history, topography, and art- 
treasures of Paris than the flock he shep¬ 
herded. He must have dealt out paralyzing 
information. The Britons and the Germans 
seemed not to heed ; but now and then the 
American school-marms unmasked the char¬ 
latan. On such occasions his unfaltering 
impudence reached heights truly sublime. 
The sharp-witted ladies looked in his eyes, 
forgot their wrongs, and, if he had told them 
that the Eiffel Tower had been erected by 
the Pilgrim Fathers, would have accepted the 
statement meekly. 

“ My friend,” said Aristide, with Provencal 
flourish and braggadocio, “ I never met a 
woman that would not sooner be misled by 
me than be taught by the whole Faculty of 
the Soi bonne.” 

He had been practising this honourable 
profession for about a month, lodging with 
the good Mme. Bidoux at 2 i 3 bis, Rue Saint- 
Honore, when, one morning, in the. vestibule 
of the hotel, he ran into his old friend Batterby, 
whom he had known during the days of his 
professorship of French at the Academy for 
Young Ladies in Manchester. The pair had 
been fellow-lodgers in the same house in the 
Rusholme Road ; but, whereas Aristide lived 
in one sunless bed-sitting-room looking on a 
forest of chimney-pots, Batterby, man of 
luxury and ease, had a suite of apartments 
on the first floor and kept an inexhaustible 
supply of whisky, cigars, and such - like 
etceteras of the opulent, and the very ugliest 
prize bull-pup you can imagine. Batterby, 
in gaudy raiment, went to an o?ice in Man¬ 
chester ; in gaudier raiment he often attended 
race meetings. He had rings and scarf-pins 
and rattled gold in his trousers pockets. He 
might have been an insufferable young man 
for a Dove^^shlfiekctyi' teacher of French tp 
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have as a fellow-lodger ; but he was not. Like 
all those born to high estate, he made no 
vulgar parade of his wealth, and to Aristide 
he showed the most affable hospitality. A 
friendship had arisen between them, which 
the years had idealized rather than impaired. 
So when they met that morning in the vesti¬ 
bule of the Hotel du Soleil el de PEcosse their 
greetings were fervent and prolonged. 

In person Batterby tended towards burli- 


“ What's that muck ? ” asked Batterby, 
when the waiter brought the drinks, Aristide 
explained. " Whisky’s good enough for me/' 
laughed the ether. Aristide laughed too, 
out of politeness and out of joy at meeting 
his old friend, 

“ With you playing at guide here,” said 
Batterby, when he had learned Aristide’s 
position in the hotel, “ it seems I have come 
to the right shop. There are no flies on me, 



HZ VUST HAVE DEALT OUT PARALYSING INFORMATION 


you know, but when a man comes to Paris 
for the first time he likes to be put up to the 
ropes.” 


ness. He had a red, jolly face, divided un¬ 
equally by a great black moustache, and his 
manner was hearty. He slapped Aristide 
on the back many times and shook him by 
the shoulders. “ We must have a drink on 
this straight away, old man,” said he, 

“ You’re so strange, you English,” said 
Aristide. “The moment you have an emo¬ 
tion you must celebrate it by a drink. * My 
dear fellow^ I’ve just come into a fortune ; let 
us have a drink.’ 0r y s My friend, my poor 
old father has just been run over by an omni¬ 
bus ; let us have a drink/ My good Reginald, 
look at the clock. It is only nine in the 
morning,” 

* f Rot ! ” said Reginald, “ Drink is good 
at any time,” 

They w r ent into the dark and deserted 
smoking-room, where Batterby ordered Scotch 
and soda and Aristide, an abstemious man, 
a vermouth se$. 


“ Your first visit to Paris ? ” cried Aristide, 
“ Mon vieux , what wonders are going to 
ravish your eyes I What a lime you are 
going to have ! ” 

Batterby bit off the end of a great black 
cigar. 

“If the missus will let me/ said he. 

“ Missus ? Your wufe ? You are married 
my dear Reginald ? ” Aristide leaped, in 
his unexpected fashion, from his chair and 
almost embraced him, “ Ah, but you are 
happy, you are lucky. It was always like 
that. You open your mouth and the larks 
fall ready roasted into it ! My congratula¬ 
tions. And she is here, in this hotel, your 
wife ? Tell me about her.” 

Batterby lit his cigar, “ She’s nothing to 
write home about,” he said, modes l ly, 
“ She’s French—” 

“ French ? No—you don’t say so ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Aristide, in ecstasy. 

“ 'Htfferrf *’**“ from 
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her childhood, but her parents were Finns. 
Funny place for people to come from—Fin¬ 
land — isn’t it ? You could never expect 
it—might just as well think of ’em coming 
from Lapland. She’s an orphan. I met her 
in London.” 

“ But that’s romantic ! And she is young, 
pretty ? ” 

“ Oh, yes; in a way,” said the proprietary 
Briton. 

“ And her name ? ” 

“Oh, she has a fool name — Fleurette. 
I wanted to call her Flossie, but she didn’t 
like it.” 

“ I should think not,” said Aristide. 
“ Fleurette is an adorable name.” 

“ I suppose it’s right enough,” said Bat- 
terby. “ But if I want to call her good old 
Flossie, why should she object ? You mar¬ 
ried, old man ? No ? Well, wait till you 
are. You think women are angels all wrapped 
up in feathers and wings beneath their toggery, 
don’t you ? Well, they’re just blooming 
porcupines, all bristling with objections.” 

“ Mats, allons, done! ” cried Aristide. 
“ You love her, your beautiful Finnish orphan 
brought up in France and romantically met 
in London, with the adorable name ? ” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” said the easy 
Batterby, lifting his half-emptied glass. 
“ Here’s luck ! ” 

“ Ah—no ! ” said Aristide, leaning forward 
and clinking his wineglass against the other’s 
tumbler. “ Here is to madame.” 

When they returned to the vestibule they 
found Mrs. Batterby patiently awaiting her 
lord. She rose from her seat at the approach 
of the two men, a fragile flower of a girl, about 
three-and-twenty, pale as a lily, with ex¬ 
quisite though rather large features, and with 
eyes of the blue of the pervenche (in deference 
to Aristide I use the French name), which 
seemed to smile trustfully through perpetual 
tears. She was dressed in pale, shadowy blue 
—graceful, impalpable, just like the smoke, 
said Aristide, curling upwards from a cigarette. 

“ Reggie has spoken of you many times, 
monsieur,” said Fleurette, after the intro¬ 
duction had been effected. 

Aristide was touched. Fancy him re¬ 
membering me! Ce bon vieux Reginald. 
Madame,” said he, “ your husband is the 
best fellow in the world.” 

“ Feed him with sugar and he won’t bite,” 
said Batterby ; whereat they all laughed, as 
if it had been a very good joke. 

“ Well, what about this Paris of yours ? ” 
he said, after a while. “ The missus knows 
as little of it as I do.” 


“ Really ? ” asked Aristide. 

“ I lived all my life in Brest before I went 
to England,” she said, modestly. 

“ She wants to see all the sights, the 
Louvre, the Morgue, the Cathedral of What’s- 
its-name that you’ve got here. I’ve got to 
go round, too. Pleases her and don’t hurt 
me. You must tote us about. We’ll have a 
cab, old girl, as you can’t do much walking, 
and good old Pujol will come with us.” 

“ But that is ideal! ” cried Aristide, flying 
to the door to order the cab; but before he 
could reach it he was stopped by three or four 
waiting tourists, who pointed some to the 
clock, some to the wagonette standing-outside, 
and asked the director when the personally- 
conducted party was to start. Aristide, who 
had totally forgotten the responsibilities 
attached to the directorship of the Agence 
Pujol and, but for this reminder, would have 
blissfully left his sheep to err and stray over 
Paris by themselves, returned crestfallen 
to his friends and explained the situation. 

“ But w'e’ll join the party,” said the cheery 
Batterby. “ The more the merrier—good 
old beanfeast! Will there be room ? ” 

“ Plenty,” replied Aristide, brightening. 
“ But would it meet the wishes of madame ? ” 

Her pale face flushed ever so slightly and 
the soft eyes fluttered at him a half-astonished, 
half-grateful glance. 

“ With my husband and you, monsieur, I 
should love it,” she said. 

So Mr. and Mrs. Batterby joined the 
personally-conducted party, as they did the 
next morning, and the next, and several 
mornings after, and received esoteric infor¬ 
mation concerning the monuments of Paris 
that is hidden even from the erudite. The 
evenings, however, Aristide, being off duty, 
devoted to their especial entertainment. He 
took them to riotous and perspiring res¬ 
taurants where they dined gorgeously for 
three francs fifty, wine included ; to open-air 
eafis-concerts in the Champs Elysees, which 
Fleurette found infinitely diverting, but 
which bored Batterby, who knew not French, 
to stertorous slumber; to crowded bras¬ 
series on the Boulevard, where Batterby 
awakened, under a steady flow of whisky, to 
appreciative contemplation of Paris life. As 
in the old days of the Rusholme Road, 
Batterby flung his money about with unosten¬ 
tatious generosity. He was out for a beano, 
he declared, and hang the expense ! Aris¬ 
tide, whose purse, scantily filled (truth to say) 
by the profits of the Agence Pujol, could con¬ 
tribute but modestly to this reckless expen¬ 
diture, found himself forced to accept his 
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friend’s lavish hospitality. Once or twice, 
delicately, he suggested withdrawal from the 
evening’s dissipation. 

“ But, my good M. Pujol,” said Fleurette, 
with childish tragicality in her pervenche eyes, 
“ without you we shall be lost. We shall not 
enjoy ourselves at all, at all.” 

So Aristide, out of love for his friend, and 
out of he knew not what for his friend’s wife, 
continued to show them the sights of Paris. 
They went to the cabarets of Montmartre— 
the Ciel, where one is served by angels; the 
Enfer, where one is served by red devils in a 
Tartarean lighting; the Neant, where one has 
coffins for tables—than all of which vulgarity 
has imagined no more joy-killing dreariness, 
but which caused Fleurette to grip Aristide’s 
hand tight in scared wonderment and Bat- 
terby to chuckle exceedingly. They went to 
the Bal Bullier and various other balls 
undreamed of by the tourist, where Fleurette 
danced with Aristide, as light as an autumn 
leaf tossed by the wind, and Batterby ab¬ 
sorbed a startling assortment of alcohols. In 
a word, Aristide procured for his friends 
prodigious diversion. 

44 How do you like this, old girl ? ” Bat¬ 
terby asked one night, at the Moulin de la 
Galette, a dizzying, not very decorous, and 
to the unsophisticated visitor a dangerous 
place of entertainment. “ Better than Great 
Coram Street, isn’t it ? ” 

She smiled and laid her hand on his. She 
was a woman of few words but of infinite 
caressing actions. 

“ I ought to let you into a secret, Aristide. 
This is our honeymoon.” 

“ Who would have thought it ? ” said he. 

“ A fortnight ago she was being killed in a 
Bloomsbury boarding-house. There were two 
of ’em—she and a girl called Carrie. I 
used to call ’em Fetch and Carrie. This one 
was Fetch. Well, she fetched me, didn’t you, 
old girl ? And now you’re Mrs. Reginald 
Batterby, living at your ease, eh ? ” 

“ Madame would grace any sphere,” said 
Aristide. 

“ I wish I had more education,” said 
Fleurette, humbly. 44 M. Pujol and yourself 
are so clever that you must laugh at me.” 

“ We do sometimes, but you mustn’t mind 
us. Remember—at the what-you-call-it— 
the little shanty at Versailles-? ” 

“ The Grand Trianon,” said Aristide. 

44 That’s it. When you were showing us 
the rooms. 4 What is the Empress Josephine 
doing now ? * ” He mimicked her accent. 
44 Ha ! ha ! And the poor soul gone to glory 
A couple of hundred years ago.” 


The little mouth puckered at the corners 
and moisture gathered in the blue eyes. 

44 Mais, mon Dieu, it was natural, the 
mistake,” cried Aristide, gallantly. 44 The 
Empress Eugenie, the wife of another 
Napoleon, is still living.” 

44 Bien stir,” said Fleurette. “ How was 
I to know ? ” 

44 Never mind, old girl,” said Batterby. 
44 You’re living all right, and out of that 
beastly boarding-house, and that’s the chief 
thing. Another month of it would have 
killed her. She had a cough that shook her 
to bits. She’s looking better already, isn’t 
she, Pujol ? ” 

After this Aristide learned much of her 
simple history, which she, at first, had been 
too shy to reveal. The child of Finnish sea- 
folk who had drifted to Brest and died there, 
she had been adopted by an old Breton 
sea-dog and his wife. On their death she 
had entered, as maid, the service of an English 
lady residing in the town, who afterwards had 
taken her to England. After a while reverses 
of fortune had compelled the lady to dismiss 
her, and she had taken the situation in the 
boarding-house, where she had ruined her 
health and met the opulent and conquering 
Batterby. She had not much chance, poor 
child, of acquiring a profound knowledge of 
the history of the First Empire; but her 
manners were refined and her ways gentle 
and her voice was soft; and Aristide, citizen 
of the world, for whom caste distinctions 
existed not, thought her the most exquisite 
flower grown in earth’s garden. He told her 
so, much to her blushing satisfaction. 

One night, about three weeks after the 
Batterbys’ arrival in Paris, Batterby sent his 
wife to bed and invited Aristide to accompany 
him for half an hour to a neighbouring caji. 
He looked grave and troubled. 

44 I’ve been upset by a telegram,” said he, 
when drinks had been ordered. 44 I’m called 
away to New York on business. I must 
catch the boat from Cherbourg to-morrow 
evening. Now, I can’t take Fleurette with 
me. Women and business don’t mix. She 
has jolly well got to stay here. I sha’n’t be 
away more than a month. I’ll leave her plenty 
of money to go on with. But what’s worrying 
me is—how is she going to stick it ? So look 
here, old man, you’re my pal, aren’t you ? ” 

He stretched out his hand. Aristide 
grasped it impulsively. 

44 Why, of course, mon vieux I ” 

44 If I felt that I could leave her in your 
charge, all on the square, as a real straight 
pa!-! ^I^^awa^- hj.p W .” N 
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“ She shall be my sister,” cried Aristide, 
“ and I shall give her all the devotion of a 
brother. ... I swear it— tiens —what can I 
swear it on ? ” He flung out his arms and 
looked round the cafi as if in search of an 
object. “ I swear it on the head of my 
mother. Have no fear. I, Aristide Pujol, 
have never betrayed the sacred obligations 
of friendship. I accept her as a consecrated 
trust.” 

“ You only need to have said * Right-o,’ 
and I would have believed you,” said Batterby. 
“ I haven’t told her yet. There’ll be blubber¬ 
ing all night. Let us have another drink.” 

When Aristide arrived at the Hotel du 
Soleil et de 1 ’Ecosse at nine o’clock the next 
moi.iing he found that Batterby had left 
Paris by the early train. Fleurette he did 
not meet until he brought back the sight¬ 
seers to the fold in the evening. She had 
wept much during the day; but she smiled 
bravely on Aristide. A woman could not 
stand in the way of her husband’s business. 

“ By the way, what is Reginald’s busi¬ 
ness ? ” Aristide asked. 

She did not know. Reginald never spoke 
to her of such things; perhaps she was too 
ignorant to understand. 

“ But he will make a lot of money by going 
to America,” she said. Then she was silent 
for a few moments. “ Mon Dieu! ” she 
sighed, at last. “ How long the day has 
been ! ” 

It was the beginning of many long days 
for Fleurette. Reginald did not write from 
Cherbourg or cable from New York, as he 
had promised, and the return American mail 
brought no letter. The days passed drearily. 
Sometimes, for the sake of human society, 
she accompanied the tourist parties of the 
Agence Pujol; but the thrill had passed from 
the Morgue and the glory had departed from 
Versailles. Sometimes she wandered out by 
herself into the streets and public gardens; 
but, pretty, unprotected, and fragile, she 
attracted the attention of evil or careless 
men, which struck cold terror into her heart. 
Most often she sat alone and listless in the 
hotel, reading the feuilleton of the Petit 
iournal, and waiting for the post to bring 
her news. 

“ Mon Dieu, M. Pujol, what can have 
happened ? ” 

“ Nothing at all, chere petite madame ”— 
question and answer came many times a day. 
“ Only some foolish mischance which will 
soon be explained. The good Reginald has 
written and his letter has been lost in the 
post. He has been obliged to go on business 


to San Francisco or Buenos Ayres— et, que 
voulez-voust one cannot have letters from 
those places in twenty-four hours ! ” 

“ If only he had taken me with him ! ” 

“ But, dear Mme. Fleurette, he could 
not expose you to the hardships of travel. 
You, who are as fragile as a cobweb, how 
could you go to Patagonia or Senegal or 
Baltimore, those wild places where there 
are no comforts for women ? You must be 
reasonable. I am sure you will get a letter 
soon—or else in a day or two he will come, 
with his good, honest face as if nothing had 
occurred—these English are like that—and 
call for whisky and soda. Be comforted, 
chere petite madame .” 

Aristide did his best to comfort her, threw 
her in the companionship of decent women 
staying at the hotel, and devoted his evenings 
to her entertainment. But the days passed, 
and Reginald Batterby, with the good, honest 
face, neither wrote nor ordered whisky and 
soda. Fleurette began to pine and fade. 

One day she came to Aristide. 

“ M. Pujol, I have no more money left.” 

“ Bigre!” said Pujol. “Thegood Bocardon 
will have to give you credit. I’ll arrange it.” 

“ But I already owe for three weeks,” said 
Fleurette. 

Aristide sought Bocardon. One week more 
was all the latter dared allow. 

“ But her husband will return and pay you. 
He is my old and intimate friend. I make 
myself hoarse in telling it to you, wooden- 
head that you are ! ” 

But Bocardon, who had to account to 
higher powers, the proprietors of the hotel, 
was helpless. At the end of the week Fleur¬ 
ette was called upon to give up her room. 
She wept with despair; Aristide wept with 
fury; Bocardon wept out of sympathy. 
Already, said Bocardon, the proprietors would 
blame him for not using the legal right to 
detain madame’s luggage. 

“ Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! what is to become 
of me ? ” wailed Fleurette. 

“ You forget, madame,” said Aristide, with 
one of his fine flourishes, “ that you are the 
sacred trust of Aristide Pujol.” 

“ But I can’t accept your money,” objected 
Fleurette. 

“ Tron de fair ! ” he cried. “ Did your 
husband put you in my charge or did he not ? 
Am I your legal guardian, or am I not ? If 
I am your legal guardian, what right have you 
to question the arrangements made by your 
husband ? Answer me that.” 

Fleurette, too gentle and too miserable 
for intricate argument, sighed. 
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“ Rut it is your money, all the same/’ 
Aristide turned to Boeardon. “ Try/ 1 
said he, u to convince a woman ! Do you 
want proofs ? Wait there a minute while 
I get them from the safe of the Agence 
Pujol/* 

He disappeared into the bureau, 
where, secure from observation, he tore 
an oblong strip from a sheet of stiff 
paper, and, using an indelible pencil, 
wrote out something fantastic half¬ 
way between a cheque and a bill of 
exchange, forged as well as he could 


your husband’s guarantee to me, your 
guardian, for four thousand francs/* 

Fleurette examined the forgery. The 
stamp impressed her. For the simple souls 
of France there is magic in papier timbri* 


from memory the signature of Reginald 
1 kilter by—the imitation of handwriting was 
one of Aristide’s many odd accomplishments— 
and made the document look legal by means 
of a receipt stamp, which he took from 
Bocardon’s drawer. He returned to the 
vestibule with the strip folded and somewhat 
crumpled in his hand, u V&ild” said he, 
handing it boldly to Fleurette* “ Here is 
31 * 


“It was my husband who wrote this ? ” 
shp asked, curiously, 

11 Mats, out” said Aristide, with an 
offended air of challenge, 

Fleuretteeyes filled again with tears, 

" I only inquired,” she said, because this 
is the first time I have seen his hand¬ 
writing.” 

lt Ma pauvre petite” m id Aristide* 
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“ I will do whatever you tell me, M. Pujol,” 
said Fleurette, humbly. 

“ Good ! That is talking like une bonne 
petite dame raisonnable. Now, I know a 
woman made up of holy bread whom St. 
Paul and St. Peter are fighting to have next 
them when she goes to Paradise. Her name 
is Mme. Bidoux, and she sells cabbages and 
asparagus and charcoal at No. 2i3bis, Rue 
Saint-Honor^. She will arrange our little 
affair. Bocardon, will you *have madame’s 
trunks sent to that address ? ” 

He gave his arm to Fleurette, and walked 
out of the hotel, with serene confidence in the 
powers of the sainted Mme. Bidoux. Fleur¬ 
ette accompanied him unquestioningly. Of 
course she might have said: “ If you hold 
negotiable security from my husband to the 
amount of four thousand francs, why should 
I exchange the comforts of the hotel for the 
doubtful accommodation of the sainted Mme. 
Bidoux who sells cabbages ? ” But I repeat 
that Fleurette was a simple roul who took for 
granted the wisdom of so flamboyant and 
virile a creature as Aristide Pujol. 

Away up at the top of No. 2i3bis, Rue 
Saint-Honore, was a little furnished room to let, 
and there Aristide installed his sacred charge. 
Mme. Bidoux, who, as she herself maintained, 
would have cut herself into four pieces for 
Aristide—did he not save her dog’s life ? 
Did he not marry her daughter to the briga¬ 
dier of gendarmes (sale voyou I), who would 
otherwise have left her lamenting ? Was he 
not the most mirific of God’s creatures ?— 
Mme. Bidoux, although not quite appreciating 
Aristide’s quixotic delicacy, took the forlorn 
and fragile wisp of misery to her capacious 
bosom. She made her free of the cabbages 
and charcoal. She provided her, at a risible 
charge, with succulent meals. She told her 
tales of her father and mother, of her neigh¬ 
bours, of the domestic differences between the 
concierge and his wife (soothing idyll for an 
Ariadne !), of the dirty thief of a brigadier 
of gendarmes, of her bodily ailments—her 
body was so large that they were many; 
of the picturesque death, through apoplexy, 
of the late M. Bidoux ; the brave woman, in 
short, gave her of her heart’s best. As far 
as human hearts could provide a bed for 
Fleurette, that bed was of roses. As a 
matter of brutal fact, it was narrow and 
nubbly, and the little uncarpeted room was 
ten feet by seven ; but to provide it Aristide 
went to his own bed hungry. And if the bed 
of a man’s hunger is not to be accounted as 
one of roses, there ought to be a vote for the 
reduction of the Recording Angel’s salary. 


It must not be imagined that Fleurette 
thought the bed hard. Her bed of life from 
childhood had been nubbly. She never 
dreamed of complaining of her little room 
under the stars, and she sat among the cab¬ 
bages like a tired lily, quite contented with 
her material lot. But she drooped and 
drooped, and the cough returned and shook 
her ; and Aristide, realizing the sacredness of 
his charge, became a prey to anxious terrors. 

“ Mdre Bidoux,” said he, “ she must have 
lots of good, nourishing, tender, underdone 
beef, good fillets, and entrecotes saignantes." 

Mme. Bidoux sighed. She had a heart, but 
she also had a pocket which, like Aristide’s, 
was not over-filled. “ That costs dear, my 
poor friend,” she said. 

“ What does it matter what it costs ? It 
is I who provide,” said Aristide, grandly. 

And Aristide gave up tobacco and coffee 
and the mild refreshment at cafes essential 
to the existence of every Frenchman, and 
degraded his soul by taking half-franc tips 
from tourists—a source of income which, as 
Director, M. le Directeur, Herr Direktor of 
the Agence Pujol, he had hitherto scorned 
haughtily—in order to provide Fleurette with 
underdone beefsteaks. 

All his leisure he devoted to her. She 
represented something that hitherto had not 
come into his life—something delicate, tender, 
ethereal, something of woman that was 
exquisitely adorable, apart from the flesh. 
Once, as he was sitting in the little shop, she 
touched his temple lightly with her fingers. 

“ Ah, you are good to me, Aristide.” 

He felt a thrill such as no woman’s touch 
had ever caused to pass through him—far, 
far sweeter, cleaner, purer. If the bon Dieu 
could have given her to him then and there 
to be his wife, what bond could have been 
holier ? But he had bound himself by a 
sacred obligation. His friend on his return 
should find him loyal. 

“ Who could help being good to you, little 
Fleurette ? ” said he. “ Even an Apache 
would not tread on a lily of the valley ! ” 

“ But you put me in water and tend me so 
carefully.” 

“ So that you can be fresh whenever the 
dear Reginald comes back.” 

She sighed. “ Tell me what I can do for 
you, my good Aristide.” 

“ Keep well and happy and be a valiant 
little woman,” said he. 

Fleurette tried hard to be valiant; but 
the effort exhausted her strength. As the 
days went on, even Aristide’s inexhaustible 
-conversation failed to distract her from 
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“IX DESPAIR ARISTIDEj TO COAX A SMILE FROM HER LIPS, PRACTISED HIS MANY QUEER 

ACCOM PLtSHM ENTS, w 


brooding. She lost the trick of laughter. 
In the evenings, when he was most with her, 
she would sit, either in the shop or in the 
little room at the back, her blue childish eyes 
fixed on him wistfully. At first he tried to 
lure her into the gay street; but walking 
tired her. He encouraged her to sit outside 
on the pavement of the Rue Saint-Honorc and 
join with Mme. Bidoux in the gossip of neigh¬ 
bours ; but she listened to them with uncom¬ 


prehending ears. In despair Aristide, to 
coax a smile from her lips, practised his many 
queer accomplishments. He conjured with 
cards; he juggled with oranges ; he had a 
mountebank's trick of putting one leg round 
his neck ; he imitated the voices of cats and 
pigs and ducks, till Mme. Bidoux held her 
sides with mirth. He spent time and thought 
in elaborating what he called bonnes farces , 
such as dressing himself up in Mme, Bidoux's 
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raiment and personifying a crabbed customer. 
Fleurette smiled but listlessly at all these 
comicalities. 

One day she was taken ill. A doctor, 
summoned, said many learned words which 
Aristide and Mme. Bidoux tried hard to 
understand. 

“ But, after all, what is the matter with 
her ? ” 

“ She has no strength to struggle. She 
wants happiness.” 

“ Can you tell me the druggist’s where 
that can be procured ? ” asked Aristide. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. “ I 
tell you the truth. It is one of those pul¬ 
monary cases. Happy, she will live; un¬ 
happy, she will die.” 

“ My poor Mme. Bidoux, what is to be 
done ? ” asked Aristide, after the doctor had 
gone off with his modest fee. “ How are 
we to make her happy ? ” 

“ If only she could have news of her 
husband ! ” replied Mme. Bidoux. 

Aristide’s anxieties grew heavier. It was 
November, when knickerbockered and culture¬ 
seeking tourists no longer fill the cheap hotels 
of Paris. The profits of the Agence Pujol 
dwindled. Aristide lived on bread and cheese, 
and foresaw the time when cheese would be 
a sinful luxury. Meanwhile Fleurette had 
her nourishing food, and grew more like the 
ghost of a lily every day. But her eyes 
followed Aristide, wherever he went in her 
presence, as if he were the god of her sal¬ 
vation. 

One day Aristide, with an unexpected franc 
or two in his pocket, stopped in front of a 
bureau de tabac. A brown packet of caporal 
and a book of cigarette-papers—a cigarette 
rolled—how good it would be ! He hesitated, 
and his glance fell on a collection of foreign 
stamps exposed in the window. Among them 
were twelve Honduras stamps all postmarked. 
He stared at them, fascinated. 

“ Mon brave Aristide /” he cried. “If the 
bon Dieu does not send you these vibrating 
inspirations, it is because you yourself have 
already conceived them ! ” 

He entered the shop and emerged, not with 
caporal and cigarette-papers, but with the 
twelve Honduras stamps. 

That night he sat up in his little bedroom 
at No. 2i3bis, Rue Saint-Honore, until his 
candle failed, inditing a letter in English to 
Fleurette. At the head of his paper he wrote 
“ Hotel Rosario, Honduras.” And at the 
end of the letter he signed the name of 
Reginald Batterby. Where Honduras was, 
be bad but a vague idea. For Fleurette, 


at any rate, it would be somewhere at the 
other end of the world, and she would not 
question any want of accuracy in local detail. 
Just before the light went out he read the 
letter through with great pride. Batterby 
alluded to the many letters he had posted 
from remote parts of the globe, gave glowing 
forecasts of the fortune that Honduras had 
in store for him, reminded her that he had 
placed sufficient funds for her maintenance in 
the hands of Aristide Pujol, and assured her 
that the time was not far off when she would 
be summoned to join her devoted husband. 

“ Mme. Bidoux was right,” said he, before 
going to sleep. “ This is the only way to 
make her happy.” 

The next day Fleurette received the letter. 
The envelope bore the postmarked Honduras 
stamp. It had been rubbed on the dusty 
pavement to take off the newness. It was 
in her husband’s handwriting. There was 
no mistake about it—it was a letter from 
Honduras. 

“ Are you happier now, little doubting 
female St. Thomas that you are ? ” cried 
Aristide when she had told him the news. 

She smiled at him out of grateful eyes, and 
touched his hand. 

“ Much happier, mon bon ami," she said, 
gently. 

Later in the day she handed him a letter 
addressed to Batterby. It had no stamp. 

“ Will you post this for me, Aristide ? ” 

Aristide put the letter in bis pocket and 
turned sharply away, lest she should see a 
sudden rush of tears. He had not counted 
on this innocent trustfulness. He went to 
his room. The poor little letter! He had 
not the heart to destroy it. No ; he would 
keep it till Batterby came; it was not his 
to destroy. So he threw it into a drawer. 

Having once begun the deception, how¬ 
ever, he thought it necessary to continue. 
Every week, therefore, he invented a letter 
from Batterby. To interest her he drew 
upon his Provencal imagination. He de¬ 
scribed combats with crocodiles, lion-hunts, 
feasts with terrific savages from the interior, 
who brought their lady wives chastely clad 
in petticoats' made out of human teeth ; he 
drew pictures of the town, a kind of palm- 
shaded Paris by the sea* where one ate orto¬ 
lans and oysters as big as soup-plates, and 
where Chinamen with pigtails rode about 
the streets on camels. It was not a correct 
description of Honduras, but, all the same, 
an exotic atmosphere stimulating and capti¬ 
vating rose from the pages. With this it was 
necessary to combine expressions of affection, 
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At first it was difficult. Essential delicacy 
restrained him. He had also to keep in mind 
Batterby’s vernacular. To address Fleurette, 
impalpable creation of fairyland, as “ old 
girl ” was particularly distasteful. By de¬ 
grees, however, the artist prevailed. And 
then at last the man himself took to forgetting 
the imaginary writer and poured out words 
of love, warm, true, and passionate. 

And every week Fleurette would smile and 
tell him the wondrous news, and would put 
into his own hands an unstamped letter to 
post, which he, with a wrench of the heart, 
would add to the collection in the drawer. 

Once she said, diffidently, with an unwonted 
blush and her pale blue eyes swimming : “ I 
write English so badly. Won’t you read the 
letter and correct any mistakes ? ” 

But Aristide laughed and licked the flap 
of the envelope and closed it. “ What has 
love to do with spelling and grammar ? The 
good Reginald would prefer your bad English 
to all the turned phrases of the Academie 
Fran^aisc.” 

“ It is as you like, Aristide,” said Fleurette, 
with wistful eyes. 

Yet, in spite of the weekly letters, Fleurette 
continued to droop. The winter came, and 
Fleurette was no longer able to stay among 
the cabbages of Mme. Bidoux. She lay on 
her bed in the little room, ten feet by seven, 
away, away at the top of the house in the 
Rue Saint-Honore. The doctor, informed of 
her comparative happiness, again shrugged 
his shoulders. There was nothing more to 
be done. 

“ She is dying, monsieur, for want of 
strength to live.” 

Then Aristide went about with a great 
heartache. Fleurette would die; she would 
never see the man she loved again. What 
would he say when he returned and learned 
the tragic story ? He would not even know 
that Aristide, loving her, had been loyal to 
him. When the Director of the Agence Pujol 
personally conducted the clients of the Hotel 
du Soleil et de l’Ecosse to the Grand Trianon 
and pointed out the bed of the Empress 
Josephine he nearly broke down. 

“ What is the Empress doing now ? ” 

What was Fleurette doing now ? Going 
to join the Empress in the world of shadows. 

The tourists talked after the manner of 
their kind. 

“ She must have found the bed very hard, 
poor dear.” 

“ Give me an iron bedstead and a good old 
spring mattress.” 

“ Ah, but, my dear sir, you forget. The 
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Empress’s bed was slung on the back of tame 
panthers which Napoleon brought from 
Egypt.” 

It was hard to jest convincingly to the 
knickerboekered with death in one’s soul. 

“ Most beloved little Flower,” ran the last 
letter that Fleurette received, “ I have just 
had a cable from Aristide saying that you 
are very ill. I will come to you as soon as I 
can. Ces pelits yeux de pervenche —I am 
learning your language here, you see—haunt 
me day and night . . .” etcetera, etcetera. 

Aristide went up to her room with a great 
bunch of chrysanthemums. The letter peeped 
from under the pillow. Fleurette was very 
weak. Mme. Bidoux, who, during Fleurette’s 
illness, had allowed her greengrocery business 
to be personally conducted to the deuce by a 
youth of sixteen very much in love with the 
lady who sold sausages and other charcuterie 
next door, had spread out the fortune-telling 
cards on the bed and was prophesying men¬ 
daciously. Fleurette took the flowers and 
clasped them to her bosom. 

“ No letter for ce cher Reginald 1 ” 

She shook her head. “ I can write no 
more,” she whispered. 

She closed her eyes. Presently she said, 
in a low voice :— 

“ Aristide—if you kiss me, I think I can 
go to sleep.” 

He bent down to kiss her forehead. A 
fragile arm twined itself about his neck, and 
he kissed her on the lips. 

“ She is sleeping,” said Mme. Bidoux, after 
a while. 

Aristide tiptoed out of the room. 

And so died Fleurette. Aristide borrowed 
money from the kind-hearted Bocardon for 
a beautiful funeral, and Mme. Bidoux and 
Bocardon and a few neighbours and himself 
saw her laid to rest. When they got back 
to the Rue Saint-Honore he told Mme. Bidoux 
about the letters. She wept and clasped him, 
weeping too, in her kind, fat old arms. 

The next evening Aristide, coming back 
from his day’s work at the Hotel du Soleil 
et de l’Ecosse, was confronted in the shop by 
Mme. Bidoux, hands on broad hips. 

“ Tiens, mon petit,” she said, without pre¬ 
liminary greeting. “ You are an angel. I 
knew it. But that a man’s an angel is no 
reason for his not being an imbecile. Read 
this.” 

She plucked a paper from her apron- 
pocket and thrust it into his hand. He read 
it, and blinked in amazement. 

“ Where did you get this, Mdre Bidoux ? ” 

“ Where I got many more. In your 
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drawer. The letters you were saving for 
that infamous scoundrel, I wanted to know 
what she had written to him.” 

“Mere Bidoux ! ” cried Aristide, “Those 
letters were sacred ! ” 

“ Bah ! " said Mme. Bidoux, unabashed, 
14 There is nothing sacred to a sapper or an 


her. Aristide's pious fraud had never 
deceived her for a second. Too gentle, too 
timid to let him know what was in her heart, 
she had written the secret patiently week 
after week, hoping every time that curiosity, 
or pity, or something she knew not what, 
would induce him to open the idle letter, and 



old grandmother who loves an imbecile, I 
have read the letters, et mild, el voild , et 
twild}” And she emptied her pockets of 
all the letters, minus the envelopes, that 
Flcurette had written. 

And ; after one swift glance at the first 
letter, Aristide had no compunction in reading. 
They were all addressed to himself. 

They were very short, ill-written in a poor 
little uncultivated hand. But they all con¬ 
tained one message, that of her iove for 
Aristide, Whatever illusions she may have 
had concerning Batterby had soon vanished. 
She knew, with the unerring instinct of 
woman, that he had betrayed and deserted 


wondering in her simple peasant's soul at the 
delicacy that caused him to refrain. Once she 
had boldly given him the envelope unclosed, 

“ She died for want of love, parbleu said 
Aristide, “and there was mine quivering in 
my heart and trembling on my lips all the 
time. * , . She had des ; yeux de pervenche ♦ 
Ah ! nom d*un chien l It is only with me that 
Providence plays such tricks,” 

He walked to the window and looked out 
into the grey street. Presently I heard him 
murmuring the words of the old French 
song 

Elle est morte cn ffvrier ; 

Qfiqm ! 
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Modern Japanese Humour. 


) people exists among whom 
a sense of humour is developed 
to a greater extent than it is 
among the Japanese; and 
there is certainly no type of 
humour so difficult for a 
foreigner to understand as 
the Japanese. At root, of course, it is of the 
same nature as the humour of all the world ; 
but the unique character and genius of the 
language, the peculiar traditions and hahit 
of thought of the people, grown up through 
so many centuries apart from contact with 
the outer world, contribute to make the point 
of a Japanese joke a puzzle to the outsider. 
The most brilliant flash of fun is apt to need 
laborious explanation ; and the moment one 
begins to explain a joke the fun vanishes, 
while by the end of an elaborate exposition 
it becomes a bore and a stupid weariness. 

In Europe the pun is, as a rule, a poor form 
of wit, though, of course, everybody can quote 
bright exceptions. In Japan the play of 
words—a thing in the Japanese language far 
too subtle and significant to be called a pun— 
not only makes for 
wit and humour, but 
carries subtleties of 
poetic meaning un- 
known in other 
tongues. No transla¬ 
tion can even make 
intelligible the full sig¬ 
nificance of a Japan¬ 
ese poem ; there is an 
interplay of meanings 
and a use of words 
involving literary al¬ 
lusion and association 
that utterly defy re¬ 
production ; and a 
mere verselet of a few 
lines will carry more 
curiously and beauti¬ 
fully interwoven 
meaning than is to be 
compressed into a 
European poem four 
times as long. So that 
the mere straightfor¬ 
ward translation of a 
Japanese poem is the 
baldest and most in¬ 
adequate of all trans¬ 


lations—the translation of the poem lately 
written by the Emperor of Japan on the Coro¬ 
nation of His Majesty the King is a case in 
point. This being the case when the play of 
meanings has a serious significance, it is quite 
obvious that when the significance is humorous 
any translation is similarly hopeless. 

For this reason it is inevitable that a vast 
deal of Japanese humour must remain for 
ever a sealed book to the foreigner un¬ 
acquainted with Japanese language and litera¬ 
ture. But there is a great deal more which 
is as readily comprehensible to a foreigner 
as that of his own countrymen. We may 
take a short glance at one of the popular 
Japanese comic papers of the present day— 
the one more easily comprehensible by 
Europeans. For, in fact, there are two 
Japanese comic papers, both very popular— 
the K&kkei Shimbun, wholly and entirely 
Japanese in character, and the Tokyo Puck , 
which, as its name suggests, has a largely 
Europeanized outlook. The Kokkei Shimbun 
we must set aside for the moment, for its fun 
is so completely Japanese that explanations 

would be tedious and 
cause it to evaporate 
entirely. As a small 
instance, it may be 
mentioned that many 
Japanese written cha- 
racters are com¬ 
pounded of two or 
more others, each 
having a wholly dif¬ 
ferent meaning; and 
a great deal of shrewd 
fun arises and many 
sharp hits at current 
events are made out 
of the associations of 
these incongruous 
meanings—all plainly 
lost on a foreigner 
ignorant of the writ¬ 
ten characters. Even 
in the Tokyo Puck , 
some recent illustra¬ 
tions from which we 
reproduce, the best of 
the fun is apt to lie 
in the purely native 
jokes and in political 
and local allusions 
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little understood on this side of the world. 

So we must do the best we can with what 
is reasonably intelligible. 

Speaking of political allusions, by the 
by, the Tokyo Puck permits itself a deal 
of licence in attacking public men. In 
March of this year, for instance, it came 
out with a whole number de% r oled to a 
collection of gibes and jeers at Field- 
Marshal Prince Yamagata, a very dis¬ 
tinguished soldier and statesman, whose 
public career began in the wars of the 
revolution nearly fifty years ago. We 
reproduce a single sketch of one set of 
half-a-dozen depicting respectively Prince 
Yamagata's joy. Astonishment, Embar¬ 
rassment, Fear, Sorrow, and Anger at 
different periods in his career, the sketch 
reproduced (Fig, 1) representing his Anger 
—on perusing the issue of the Tokyo Puck 
containing it. 

But such a numbered the Tokyo Puck 
is rare, though political allusions in plenty 
sprinkle the pages of its more usual 
issues* Leaving such matters aside for 
the moment, however, we will glance at 
random through a few recent issues* 
Here, for instance, in the number suc¬ 
ceeding that devoted to Prince Yamagata, 
is a set of four sketches of a lazy man, 
of which we reproduce one. The lazy 
man is depicted, first, washing himself with 
a few* drops of water poured into his hand 
from a tea-kettle ; next, mending his lorn 
clothes with toothpicks; then, gathering 
his news without the trouble of reading by 
sitting on his bed and listening at a chink in 
his neighbour's wall; and lastly, on a national 
holiday, hanging out the flag which every 
Japanese proudly displays on such occasions 
from the bed on which he lies supine (Fig, 
2). The bed, as will be observed, is that of 
wadded quilts, which is spread on the floor 
of any available room and is the Japanese 
substitute for all our elaboration of bed¬ 
steads and hangings. 
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2.- The lazy man puts out his flag on a national holiday 


hig. 3* Modern dress throws strange shadows. 

Two numbers earlier we have a self-explana¬ 
tory sketch in ridicule of the uncompromis¬ 
ingly European additions which many 
Japanese now make to their national dress. 
Here the cloth caps and high-collared coats 
of two men help to throw unmistakably 
feminine shadows on a neighbouring wall 
(Fig- 3 )- 

In the same number a series of half-a-dozen 
little sketches satirizes the doll-like ideals and 
characteristics of the ordinary Japanese geisha , 
or singing-girl (Fig, 4). The first sketch 
shows a quarrel between the kina —the most 
doll-like and conventional of all dolls* who 
occupy the place of honour at the girls' festival 
on the third day of the third month. The lady 
kina —an armless and rigid bundle of the most 
elementary form—decides, in the second 
sketch, to leave her consort, and become a 
geisha. It must be remembered, by the 
way, that the sketches stand in Japanese 
order—that is, they begin at the top right- 
hand comer and follow downward and to 
the left, as the numbers indicate. She 
goes (3) to a hairdresser and has her hair 
done in the very latest style. Next (4) 
she decks herself in the most elegant 
clothes, and (5) applies for an engage¬ 
ment to an impresario of geisha. “ Oh, 
no, no,” says the manager, “ you ar« not 
doll-like enough ! ” ** But I am a doll ! ” 
protests the j^j^nkhed Aina * “ Yes, I 
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Hg, 4.— The doll which was noi doll-like enough lor a ** geisha. 


know,” is the final reply; “but a geisha must 
he much more like a doll than that! ” 

The political cartoons, as we have hinted, 
are not always intelligible to the ordinary 
foreigner ; hut the front page of the number 
containing the story of the doll who wished 
to be a geisha is filled with one which is easy 
to understand, and therefore may be 
presented as a type* This year the 
Civil List of the Emperor of Japan 
was increased by a large amount, 
and His Majesty has signalized the 
event by devoting the whole of the 
first year’s increase to charity* In 
the cartoon (Fig* 5) we see the weight 
of the Imperial example, symbolized 
by an enormous bag o£ gold, so 
pressing upon the backs of certain 
high officials and millionaires as to 
cause them to sweat copious gold, 
which distils into a graduated bottle 
standing below before the hungry 
eyes of many bimbo-nin^ or poor 
people. Portraits are to be recog¬ 
nized among the figures of the per- 
spirers—notably those of the Prime 
Minister, Marquess Katsura, and 
Prince Yamagata — whose title, it 
must be remembered, denotes no 
Imperial relationship, but is equiva¬ 
lent merely to that of a duke in 
this country* 

The idea of fitting the clock to 
human requirements is not the 
monopoly of our Daylight-Saving 
Bill promoters, as the next illustra¬ 
tion (Fig. 6) makes clear. It comes 
from the same number as the fol¬ 
lowing somewhat riotously-drawn 
sketch, in which the family disci¬ 
pline of human-kind is unfavour 

VoL x|iL —32, 


ably contrasted 
with that of 
the supposed 
inferioranimals 

(Fig. 7)-. 

It will be 
noticed that in 
common with 
other features 
of the paper 
theillustrations 
of the Tokyo 
Puck are semi- 
European i z e d 
— indeed, 
rather more 
than semi- 
Europeanized, 
though the originals are still mainly drawn 
by the brush in the Japanese manner. But 
the old styles of Japanese art do not lend 
themselves to modern methods of quick 
reproduction, and with the adoption of 
European mechanism in this department the 
work of the artists has become modified 
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Fig, 6,— Mistress: " Why da you stop the clock at five, O-Sun } M 
Servant ; "Well, ma'am, you tell me to get up at five, but 
somehow when 1 do get up I find the dock ahead ol me. 
But it will be all right now.' 


accordingly* So that for distinctively native 
pictorial humour we must go back to the old 
artists—to Itcho of the seventeenth century, 
to Sukoku of the eighteenth, to Hokusai of 
the early nineteenth, and, at the very latest, 
to Kyosai, who died in 1889* The Kokkci 
Shimbun keeps perhaps a trifle closer to the 


old methods than the Tokyo Puck y 
and, indeed, sometimes gets some 
very good fun out of burlesque pic¬ 
tures suggesting how modern sub¬ 
jects might have been treated by the 
ancient painters — another field of 
humour closed to the foreigner un¬ 
acquainted with the works of the 
old Japanese masters. But the new 
European methods are new, and the 
Japanese genius will no doubt so 
adapt itself in reasonable course of 
time that we shall find a more dis¬ 
tinctively Japanese note even in 
modern process-blocks. Meanwhile 
drawings of a very dearly Japanese 
character are not wholly wanting, as 
we may see from the very quaint and 
ingenious advertisement which we 
reproduce from the Tokyo Puck , 
There is a certain design which one 
finds constantly repeated in Japanese 
ornament — that called the mitsu- 
tomoyl —a circle filled by three comma- 
shaped figures with their heads tow ard 
the centre and their tails turning off 
symmetrically into the circumference 
of the ring. More than the whole 
space of this article might be filled 
with an interesting discussion on the 
meaning and origin of this ancient 
symbol, a triune figure which some 
consider to be derived from a sun-myth, 
others take for a collocation of the ancient 
jewels called magatama, which others again 
relate to the three legs that are the arms 
(no pun) of the Isle of Man, and which has 
many other suggested explanations. The 
symbol forms a part of many Japanese crests 



f ig. 7.’-The Old lien: Man at the head of creation ? Pooh ! Look at that woman, who can't 
keep three children in order, and sec me manage thirty I ’fy ( 
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hig, 6, A quaint advertisement of lager beer. 


is held generally in have a propitious signi¬ 
ficance* and is often varied and designed 
with all sorts of fanciful modifications and 
adaptations. 

Here is one of the variations of the mystic 
figure, adapted to the advertisement of lager 
beer! (Fig. 8). For you must know that recently 
three Japanese firms of lager-beer brewers 
amalgamated, and this is their announcement, 
We look from above on a round table, about 
which sit the three brewers, clinking their 
beer-mugs fraternally in the centre. Each 
figure is the precise replica of the others, and 
the propitious sign of the mitsu-tomoyS is 
formed by the uncovered spaces of the table 
enclosed by the sprawled and bent arms ol 
the partners. Not only an ingenious and 
quaint advertisement, but one with a meaning 
of its own. And it is certainly effective ; for 
who could turn the page without stopping to 
glance at this eccentric design ? It is in 
colours, of course ; the greater number ol 
illustrations in the Tokyo Puck are in colour, 
though it is scarcely the colour of the old 
Japanese prints! 

A sketch with some interest for us (not an 
advertisement this time) is one depicting 
Admiral Togo turning away frown ingly from 
a polite impresario who begs his attendance 
to view the Mina toga wa dance at Kobe, and 


contrasting this with the hero's delight 
at a theatrical entertainment in England 
(Fig. 9). It must be remembered that 
the ancient prejudice of the military caste 
against attendance at stage performances 
is not yet wholly extinct in Japan, though 
doubtless the gallant Admiral under¬ 
stands well enough that in Rome one 
does as do the Romans. 

One may gain some slight idea of the 
curious structure of the Japanese lan¬ 
guage, and of the way in which it lends 
itself to play of words, from a series of 
sketches (not reproduced here) with 
legends telling us that in Parliament the 
Government gives sensei of constructive 
legislation ; next, that when the Session 
is over, the people bewail the sensei of 
that same Government; while the Prime 
Minister sensei of political craft, has 
managed to gel through the Session with¬ 
out difficulty, though such is his tyranny 
in the House that he may soon be ex¬ 
pected to put members under sensei , with 
a military guard. The word sensei in 
these succeeding sentences carrying the 
respective meanings of, first, a pledge ; 
second, despotism ; third, a past master ; 
and, fourth, martial law. Still more 
meanings expressed by the same sound arc 
revealed in an illustrated anecdote in another 
part of the paper, where a doctor (sensei) is 
sent for to attend a lunatic, and, by error 
of the messenger, a professor (sensei) of 
jiu-jitsu appears, flings the unfortunate man 
down, and quells him utterly. 

Events in China are glanced at occasionally, 



Fipaginraidfrieji^ an md Togo in England. 
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Fig. 10.—A Cfoin«e god nonplussed 


as we may see from the six sketches depicting 
the puzzledom of the god Kwan-ti in recent 
circumstances (Fig. 10). It was rumoured that 
the old Chinese costume was to he abolished f 
and European clothes substituted ; whereupon 
the pawnbrokers (i) ? who had large stocks 
of the ancient clothes on hand, prayed to 
Kwan-ti to defeat the proposal; while the 
tailors (2), who practised the European styles 
—not very well, it would seem—prayed that 
the proposal might be adopted. Very natur¬ 
ally poor Kwan-ti {3) was sadly puzzled what 
to do. He left his temple {4), and strolled off 
to consult K + ung Ming, a wise sage of ancient 
days (5), who provided him with a copy of 


the usual notice hung out by tradesmen in 
the East announcing that business is sus¬ 
pended during vacation, and advised him to 
hang it on his temple (6) and take a holiday 
till the question settled itself! 

Last , we reproduce another half-dozen small 
sketches, illustrating the discomfiture of a 
quack hypnotist (Fig. ti). A patient arrives 
(r), on whom he practises and sends into a 
deep mesmeric sleep ( 2 ) ; but to his horror 
he finds it wholly impossible to rouse him (3, 
4). The quack, in terror, rushes off to fetch 
a real doctor (5), and returns to find the 
“ patient ” gone, and a good many other 
little things gone w F ith him (6) ! 
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The Right Sort. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


Illustrated by W. 

HE DUCHESS OF EDGBAS- 
TON was a masterful sort of 
woman, with a quite middle- 
class habit of attending to all 
the details of management of 
the vast household of her 
mansion in town and two 
splendid seats in the country. 

So that when Mr. Joseph Chadwick, of the 
great London firm of Chadwick and Co., 
upholsterers and decorators, came down to 
the Barbicans, the splendid family seat in 
the Midlands, to take orders for the refurnish¬ 
ing of the principal apartments on the occa¬ 
sion of an approaching Royal visit, her Grace 
not only saw him herself and gave him the 
fullest directions, but accompanied him on 
foot through the grounds when he went away, 
to the gates where he had left his modest fly 
waiting. 

And all the while she talked and talked, 
insisting on details over and over again, 
while he bowed and assented, and took notes, 
and neatly acquiesced in her marvellous 
judgment; although, when he was back at 
home with his wife, all that he remembered 
of the gracious conversation was that “ the 
old woman jawed my head off.” 

The Duchess accompanied Mr. Chadwick 
even outside the gates, still reminding, still 
exhorting and insisting, and stood in the 
middle of the road, a stately figure in grey 
silk and priceless lace, the sheen of pearls 
round her neck and the flash of diamonds on 
her fingers giving an added touch of brilliancy 
to her imposing appearance. 

A young groom from a neighbouring hunt¬ 
ing stable, who was passing by the park-gates 
of the Barbicans as the Duchess and Mr. 
Chadwick came out, was struck by her regal- 
looking figure, and wondered whether ever 
a queen was more queenly than she was. 

Just as this thoilght flashed through the 
young man’s mind there came round the 
sharp curve in the road beyond the gates, 
without the slightest warning, a large motor¬ 
car, only just visible in a huge cloud of dust. 

The young groom had his wits about him. 
Walking on the grass border by the side of 


H. Margetson, R.I. 

the road in order not to approach too near 
the great lady, he was almost level with her 
and Mr. Chadwick when the car swung round 
the bend. He sprang into the roadway, 
right in front of the car, and, grabbing the two 
figures as best he could, dragged them out 
of danger. 

It had to be done with lightning quickness, 
somehow, anyhow. There was no time for 
consideration or for ceremony ; for in another 
moment both Duchess and upholsterer would 
have been under the front wheels of the car. 

But, alas ! the immediate consequences 
of the young man’s brave act were disastrous. 
For when the man in charge of the wheel, 
realizing how narrowly a dreadful tragedy 
had been averted, had swuAg over the car 
to the other side of the road and stopped to 
look back, what he saw wer$ the figures of 
three people, two men and*a woman, lying 
in a sort of heap on the grass beside the road, 
and scrambling awkwardly to their feet. 

As it happened, no one was at all hurt ex¬ 
cept the groom, who sustained a slight sprain 
of the right ankle. He was the first to get 
on his feet; the upholsterer, an older and 
heavier man, followed suit. And then, 
between them, they raised the Duchess from 
the ground. 

But, oh ! the groom trembled when he saw 
the expression of her handsome face. No 
gratitude for her escape from death or serious 
injury did he see there. All that she was 
conscious of was the terrible insult to her 
dignity which she had experienced in being 
dragged to the ground and tumbled in a heap 
by the roadside with two male things of 
vastly inferior consequence ! 

And then the injury to her personal appear¬ 
ance which she had suffered in that short 
moment ! Her delicately-tinted gown was 
stained green by the rank, long grass. Her 
large white chip hat, with its veil of lace and 
wreath of pale roses, lay crushed in the dust 
at her feet. Her lovely silver hair was dis¬ 
ordered, while the rope of pearls which she 
wore round her throat had burst, and the 
precious gems lav scattered on the road. 

fwrMW’ scarlet ’ mu “' ri,,g 
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hoarse apologies, and conscious, under an 
uneasy sense of injustice, that he had com¬ 
mitted an unpardonable offence, was picking 
up the scattered pearls. Mr. Chadwick, more 
appalled by the accident to the Duchess's 
dignity, and fearful of its possible conse¬ 
quences to himself, than grateful for his own 
escape, was saying he knew not what of 


wiping the dust from his hat. The groom 
came humbly to Lord Cedric with the pearls 
he had picked up. 

“ Tm that sorry I don’t know what to say, 
my lord,” said he, as he put the gems into 
the young man’s hand, “ for having been so 
rough. But, my lord, if you'd ha* been here 
you’d ha* seen as how there wasn’t no time 



0 HE SAW THE FIGURES OF THREE PEOPLE LYING IN A SORT OF HEAP ON THE SIDE OF THE 
ROAD, AND SCRAMBLING AWKWARDLY TO THEIR FEET." 


commonplace and foolish to the coldly irate 
great lady. 

And in the midst of all this a fair-haired, 
slim young man, one of the younger sons of 
the Duchess, came running down the drive 
to find out what had happened. 

The Duchess said little, but, with com¬ 
pressed lips and a freezing manner, she 
walked, erect and stately, through the open 
gate into the park, leaving her son, Lord 
Cedric, to say whatever was necessary to the 
young person who appeared to be looked 
upon as responsible for the mischief. 

Mr. Chadwick stood by the door of the fly, 


to think. Another minute and they’d both 
- her Grace and the gentleman—ha* been 
under the wheels. You jest ask the gentle¬ 
man yourself.” 

But Lord Cedric took his hand and shook 
it warmly, in spite of his reluctance. 

" You saved their lives, undoubtedly,” said 
he. “ And my mother will he as grateful as 
I am when she has got over her shaking, 
You must make allowance for the shock it 
gave her. In the meantime you must let 
me-” 

In an instant.he had whipped a ten-pound 
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had been fumbling, and tried to thrust it 
into the young man’s hand. 

But the groom, turning scarlet, refused to 
take it. 

“ No, no, my lord, I couldn’t think of that,” 
he said. “ I’m all right, I am. I’m in a 
good situation, and I don’t want your money. 
But I thank you very much for speaking so 
nice about it.” 

Lord Cedric looked abashed in his turn. 
Then he laid his hand on the groom’s shoulder. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I’m glad you feel like 
that about it. But look here. Some day 
you may want a friend. If you should, I 
want you to promise that you’ll write to my 
mother and let her know.” 

“ To her Grace ? ” cried the groom, in¬ 
credulously. 

“ Yes. She’s the best-hearted woman in 
the world, and she’ll be a good friend to you 
if you should want one. But tell me your 
name.” 

“ Horrocks, my lord; Jim—I should say 
James—Horrocks.” 

Lord Cedric scribbled it down. 

“ James Horrocks—I won’t forget. Now, 
don’t you forget either.” 

“ I won’t, my lord. And thank you very 
much.” 

Then Mr. Chadwick came up to him, before 
Lord Cedric was out of hearing. 

“ Mr. Horrocks,” he said, warmly—for he 
had caught the name—“ I can’t thank you 
enough for risking your life as you did. You 
must allow me-” 

And taking out of his pocket-book two ten- 
pound notes, he tried hard to induce the 
groom to take them. But it had become a 
point of honour with Horrocks to take no 
reward for what he had done ; it was enough 
for him that Lord Cedric’s kind words had 
restored his sense of justice and self-respect, 
momentarily destroyed by the Duchess’s 
coldness and ingratitude. 

Mr. Chadwick took a card from his pocket, 
and Horrocks knew enough of London to 
recognize the name of one of its most im¬ 
portant upholstering firms. 

“ Remember always, Horrocks,” he said, 
“ that you have a friend in me. If ever you 
should be in any trouble send in that card to 
me. Or, better still, I’ll write my private 
address on it, and you can come to me there. 
I’m only the son of one of the members of 
the firm, and at our business place you might 
not get at me so easily.” 

And Mr. Chadwick, who was a stout, good- 
looking man of middle age, very well dressed, 
and of kindly and good manners, shook hands 


with the young groom with a warmth and 
good-will which amply made amends for the 
Duchess’s unkindness. 

For two years Horrocks saw nothing of 
the two people whose lives he had saved, 
but at the end of that period misfortune fell 
upon him. He was invalided as the result 
of a kick from a horse, and when, after some 
months in hospital, he came out into the 
world again, he found that he had to face 
hard times. 

He was still too lame to follow his own 
calling, and such casual employment as he 
was fit for was hard to get. Finally the day 
came when he sat in his little top room in a 
back street in the West-end of London with 
no breakfast to look back upon and no dinner 
to look forward to; and then it occurred, to 
him that it was time to try the memories of 
the two people who had promised to befriend 
him. 

He debated with whom to begin. 

He knew too much of the world to reckon 
too securely upon either of his untried friends ; 
but he thought the pride of a duchess was as 
likely to hold good as the generosity of a 
tradesman, so he tossed up his last remaining 
halfpenny, and it came down the Duchess. 

So he wrote a laborious letter on a sheet 
of paper begged from his good-natured land¬ 
lady, and, having found out her Grace’s 
mansion in Mayfair (Lord Cedric had not 
thought it necessary to give him his mother’s 
address), Jim Horrocks dropped the letter 
himself into the letter-box one April evening, 
having first ascertained by the lights in the 
windows that the family were at home. 

Two days passed, two horrible days, but he 
got no answer to his letter, and then he tried 
Mr. Chadwick. 

He called at the handsome house in Hyde 
Park Gardens, the address which Mr. Chad¬ 
wick had written on his card, and, as luck 
would have it, he caught Mr. Joseph Chadwick 
himself coming out on the way to his motor¬ 
car, which stood at the door. 

With him was a handsome lady in a beau¬ 
tiful dress, whom he guessed to be the uphol¬ 
sterer’s wife. She looked keenly and suspi¬ 
ciously at Horrocks, and asked her husband 
who he was as the ex-groom, reddening very 
much, saluted him. 

To the young man’s great relief, Mr. 
Chadwick recognized him at once. 

“ Why, Horrocks, I’m very glad to see 
you, mv lad, but you’re looking thin. Been 
ill, eh ? ” 

As he spoke he shook hands with him 
warmlv, stopping short on the steps to do so. 
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“ Yes, sir. I’ve been a long time in hospital. 
Kicked by a ’orse. I’m rather—rather down 
on my luck, sir, and I thought as how per¬ 
haps—you know—you told me, sir-” 

“ To be sure, to be sure. I’m very glad 
you came to me. The Duchess treated you 
handsomely, eh ? ” 

The young man grew redder still. 

“ I wrote to her, sir, but she hasn’t replied.” 

“ Ah, that’s the worst of those great folks, 
Horrocks. It’s not altogether their fault. 
They get spoilt through too much adulation 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“ Well, sir, I didn’t expect much from her 
Grace. You remember how she took it,” 
said Horrocks, with a wan smile. 

Mr. Chadwick laughed and slapped him on 
the back. 

“ Well, we’ll do better than that for you. 
Wait a minute while 1 speak to Mrs. 
Chadwick.” 

His wife was calling to him impatiently 
from the motor-car. Mr. Chadwick ran down 
the steps, exchanged a few words hurriedly 
with his wife, and came back again. Horrocks 
had a fancy that the lady was not inclined 
to be liberal, and that her view affected her 
husband’s inclinations unfavourably. How¬ 
ever that might be, Mr. Chadwick put his 
hand into his pocket, took out two half- 
crowns, and, pressing them into his hand, 
said, quickly:— 

“ There’s something to go on with, 
Horrocks. I haven’t much cash about me 
this afternoon. But you shall hear from me. 
We must do something for you, my lad. 
Wait a few days, and—you’ll see.” 

He added these words kindly, in a low 
voice, and Horrocks, although he knew what 
bitter work “ waiting ” might have to be for 
him, thanked him warmly, and went away 
comforted. 

But five shillings does not go far in London, 
and in a day or two the poor fellow felt the 
pinch of want again. 

By this time he was getting rather angry 
with his “ friends,” and with a very sore 
feeling at his heart he went boldly to the 
Duchess’s house, and, knowing that his letter 
had been received and read long ago, he rang 
the bell and, giving his name, asked to see the 
Duchess of Edgbaston. 

The footman only looked him coldly up 
and down, and informed him that her Grace 
was “ not at home.” 

At that very moment a handsome landau, 
with the family arms painted upon it in a 
tiny medallion, drew up to the door, and a 
footman came out with her Grace’s bag and 


sunshade, while the man who had spoken to 
him waved him away, anxious that the 
Duchess should not be annoyed on her way 
to her carriage by the importunities of the 
shabby young man with the dragging leg. 

Horrocks turned away with more of a sort 
of bitter amusement in his heart than either 
anger or disgust. He had not expected much 
from the Duchess, so to get nothing did not 
really surprise him very much. 

Unfortunately, it did matter. 

He spent a horrible evening, and on the 
following day started on another tramp in 
search of work, after peeping in at the various 
doors of the big establishment of Messrs. 
Chadwick and Co., in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of his friend. 

In this he failed. He wandered about 
London, hungry and footsore, for the rest of 
the day, and at dusk he went back to his 
lodgings, where he was beginning to be looked 
upon rather coldly, and where, one by one, 
the various articles of furniture which he 
could possibly do without had been abstracted, 
to adorn the rooms of other and better-paying 
lodgers 

He crawled slowly up the stairs and opened 
the door of his room, but started back and 
shut it again in confusion, on discovering that 
he had made some odd and unaccountable 
mistake. 

In the morning he had left a bare stretch 
of uncarpeted floor, a small iron bedstead 
with insufficient bedclothes, a rickety wooden 
wash-stand, one broken chair, a table with 
three sound legs, a yard of worn linoleum, 
and his box. 

In the glimpse he caught of the room 
as he opened the door and then hastily shut 
it again on his return home, he had seen a 
smart new carpet of bright colours, handsome 
curtains to match in each of the two windows, 
a bftss bedstead—to use his own description— 
“ fit for a prince,” and a bedroom suite of 
dark green wood with copper ornaments. 

There were other beautiful things in the 
room besides, but he had not had time to 
notice them. Even the things he saw were 
but a background in his mind to the pretty 
girl who was flitting about from place to place, 
and who uttered an exclamation of annoyance 
on catching sight of him. 

James Horrocks stood outside the door, 
bewildered. 

For the first moment he was inclined to 
fancy he must have made a mistake and got 
into the wrong house. But the sight of the 
well-remembered gap in the banisters re¬ 
assured him on that heeid. 
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Then another explanation occurred lo him. 
Weary of waiting lor her rent, his long- 
suffering landlady had turned him out, by 
the simple expedient of letting his room 
“ over his head/ 1 to the young lady whom he 
had just seen there. 

As these thoughts passed 
through his mind, Horrocks 
was conscious of a succes¬ 
sion of sounds from within 
the room, bumpings and 
draggings, and paltering 
footsteps, as of someone in 
a great hurry. Then, as he 
walked slowly lo the head 
of the stairs with the inten¬ 
tion of going down to 
question his landlady, lhe 
door behind him was flung 
open, and a bright, girlish 
voice cried :— 

“ Is that Mr. Horrocks?” 

" Yes, miss,” said he, 
shyly. 

And the natural resent¬ 
ment he had not been able 
to repress faded before the 
girl's sunny smile. In her 
cotton dress and neat bon¬ 
net, her face flushed with 
exertion, her breath coming 
quickly, she looked, he 
thought, the prettiest 
creature he had ever seen. 

She put her hand to her 
breast and turned up her 
eyes. 

“ Oh, I've had such a 
time getting your room 
ready!” she panted out. 

41 And me so anxious to 
have it all straight before 
you got back ! ” 

M -111 - m - my room ! ” 
stammered Horrocks. 

She stepped back, 
beckoning him to come in* 

“ Come and see for your¬ 
self,” she said, 41 and don't 
stand up, for I hear you’ve 
been ill, and you don't look 
much to boast of now\ Sit 
down on that sofa, Mr* 

Horrocks, and look what 
else IVe brought you.” 

The young man staggered in, pale and 
trembling, and obeyed her as if she had been 
a queen, sinking down on the pretty little 
soft chintz-covered settee that stood at the 

32* 


foot of the bed, in front of a table, covered 
w f ith a fine white doth and spread with 
tempting dishes. 

There was a tongue, there was a meat-pie, 
there were bread, butter, fruit, jelly,and there 


GIRLISH VOICE CRIED : * IS THAT MR. HOrfROCXS 

were flowers in a vase in the middle. The 
pretty sorceress was smiling at his confusion. 

** We didn't quite know what to bring you 
that vcu'liltlse to tempt you to eat/’ she said* 
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“ As -you’d not bden well, we thought your 
appetite might want tickling, as it were.” 

He stared at her, his eyes moist in spite of 
himself. 

“ My appetite ! ” echoed he. “ No; it 
don’t want no tempting, miss.” 

Indiscreet revelations were on his tongue, 
but he stopped short. He did not want to 
hurt the feelings of the pretty goddess by 
mentioning such ugly things as semi-starva¬ 
tion to her. 

“ You do look ill, though,” she said, gently. 
“ If I were you, I’d lie up for a bit. Don’t you 
be afraid that you’ll have to run about looking 
for work any more just yet. You’ll be looked 
after, I can tell you, better than ever you 
were in your life.” 

“ But who’s done it all ? ” asked Horrocks, 
in a shaking voice. 

The girl put her pretty head on one side 
and laughed knowingly. 

“ Can’t you guess ? ” said she, as she cast 
a merry look round. 

His eyes followed the direction of hers, 
and there, in the farthest comer of the room, 
he espied the very chair, a splendid chair 
covered in morocco, with apparatus for 
adjusting it to any posture, that he had seen 
and admired in Mr. Chadwick’s shop that 
morning. 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Horrocks, overcome 
by this splendid fulfilment of the uphol¬ 
sterer’s promise. “ Yes, yes, of course I 
know ! It’s Mr. Chadwick ! God bless him ! 
He said as he’d do something for me. But I 
never thought—no, I never dreamt of this ! ” 
And he looked round him slowly, as if half 
afraid the beautiful vision might all fade away 
together and leave him to his hard bed and 
his bare boards and his solitude. And then 
there burst from his lips, almost without his 
knowledge, the indictment which had been 
burning within him. “ And to think of 
his going and doing all this, when that there 
Duchess wouldn’t even see me or answer my 
letter ! ” 

The girl stared at him. 

“ The Duchess ? ” cried she. 

He told her his story, simply, tersely, 
jerking out short sentences, afraid to trust 
himself to long ones. She listened with deep 
attention, meanwhile helping him to slices 
of this and that and encouraging him to eat 
as he talked. But she made no comment or 
interruption, and when he had finished she 
only remarked, somewhat cryptically, that 
it was “ the way of the world.” 

Horrocks watched her with open admiration 
while she made him some tea with a kettle 


and spirit-lamp which she had brought with 
her. 

A question was trembling on his tongue, 
but he scarcely dared to frame it. He wanted 
to ask her who she was, although he guessed 
that she was one of the smart maids of Mr. 
Chadwick’s establishment. At the same time, 
it was an odd sort of tantalizing pleasure to be 
waited upon, to be coaxed, to be comforted, 
by a charming girl whose name he did not 
even know. 

At last she said: “ Well, now I nmst be 
going ; for we’ve got a reception on to-night, 
and I shall be wanted early. But I shall come 
back again to-morrow to see if there’s any¬ 
thing I can do for you, and whether you’re 
getting on all right.” 

He rose to his feet, shaking so that he was 
scarcely steady on them. 

“ Won’t you tell me who you are ? ” he 
asked, hoarsely, timidly, at last. 

“ Oh, I’m Fairy Do-as-she’s-bid,” laughed 
the girl, in whose eyes there was a kindness, 
a sort of motherliness, that the man who had 
been hungry and lonely and heart-sore for so 
long appreciated to the full. 

“Well, will you tell Mr. Chadwick-” 

He stopped, unable to go on. Then he began 
again. “ Will you tell him-” 

“ Tell him what ? ” asked the girl, softly. 

But Horrocks could not go on. He broke 
down suddenly, and, sinking on the settee 
again, burst into tears. 

He felt a warm, light hand on his shoulder. 

“ Don’t you give way, Mr. Horrocks'.- Your 
troubles are about over now, I think. Good¬ 
bye—good-bye.” 

By the second utterance of the word she 
was at the door, and in another moment she 
was gone. 

Horrocks stared at the place where he had 
last seen her, as if he could still conjure up 
her pretty face and figure by thoughts of her. 
He was worn out with delight, with the strain 
of the sudden revulsion of feeling he had gone 
through. And when the landlady came up 
to tell him that his rent had been paid “ by 
Miss Frensham, the young lady as brought 
the things,” and when he further discovered 
that his fairy had left behind her under a 
plate on the table a purse containing twenty- 
five sovereigns and a plain envelope with his 
name on it, he felt dizzily that he was no 
longer a prosaic human being; he was living 
through an Arabian Night full of colour and 
gorgeousness. 

Next day he went to Mr. Chadwick’s shop, 
but his kind friend would not be thanked; he 
sent out a message tliat he was “ engaged-” 
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However, Horrocks was not to be baulked 
of his expressions of gratitude; he wrote a' 
letter, too full of feeling to be strictly gram¬ 
matical, and posted it to Mr. Chadwick at his 
private address. 

And, with his head full of new dreams, he 
began again to look for work. 

What would one have to make in weekly- 
wages in order to be able to keep as wife a 
lovely girl like Miss Frensham as she ought 
to be kept ? That was the question which 
was already agitating his mind; and, although 
the splendid kindness he had received had 
given him such an impulse towards health 
and strength that he scarcely limped now in 
his search for work, James Horrocks took 
care, when tea-time drew near, and with it 
the hope that the fairy would visit him again, 
to be quite close to his sofa, so that he might 
look enough of an invalid in case she should 
coine to see him. 

She did come. She made joyous comments 
upon her own indiscretion in visiting a gay 
bachelor unattended ; but it was plain that 
she felt no qualms, that she was not only able 
to take care of herself, but in no fear of her 
charge. 

And as she flitted about and chatted to 
him, and spread out on the table the various 
delicacies which she had brought to tempt 
the invalid’s appetite, James Horrocks’s 
calculations as to the cost of keeping a wife 
—such a wife !—went on in his head in a 
running undercurrent. 

There was only one woman in the world for 
him; he had made up his mind to that already. 

She came again und again, always sweet 
and kind and bright; and James Horrocks 
had to pretend to be weak and sickly long 
after he was so far recovered as to have got a 
situation as coachman. 

Then at once he began cautiously to feel 
his way, insinuating that Miss Frensham had 
sweethearts, throwing out hints as to his 
pressing desire to get “ settled,” and all the 
while not daring to say or even to look too 
much. 

Yet somehow he fancied, when he was 
thinking over her visits after her departure, 
that she was not quite so innocent as she 
wished to appear, and that she was not 
indisposed to look favourably upon him. 

He was beginning to feel reluctantly enough 
that it would be impossible to keep up the 
farce of invalidism much longer when one 
afternoon, as he reached his lodgings, he saw 
a carriage he knew standing at the door. He 
threw one glance towards the occupant of the 
landau, and recognized the Duchess, 


Stately as of old, she was exquisitely 
dressed, her silver hair looking splendid under 
a big black hat, her figure erect, her expression 
reserved as ever. Horrocks saluted her 
coldly, and would have passed into the house, 
but that she sent the footman after him to 
call him to her. 

He stood by the side of the carriage, grave, 
stiff, almost fierce. It was all very- well to 
make a pretence of inquiring for him now 
that he wanted help no longer ; but how 
about those days when he might have starved? 

“ I’m glad to see that you are looking so 
well, Horrocks,” she began, in her dignified 
tones. “ I was sorry to hear that you had 
been so unlucky and so ill.” 

“ Thank you, your Grace. I am quite well 
now, thanks to kind friends who remembered 
me in my troubles,” said he, stiffly. 

Proud as she was, he might have his pride 
too—now. 

“ I’m delighted to see that you appear to 
have got over them. You have got a situa¬ 
tion ? ” 

“ I’m going into it to-morrow, your Grace.” 

“ And you are quite comfortable ? ” 

“ Quite, your Grace.” And he added, with 
a burst of pride: “ I’m going to be married 
soon, I hope.” 

To his utter astonishment and consterna¬ 
tion, a sort of wail broke plaintively from the 
Duchess’s lips. 

“ Oh, you’re not going to take my Frensham 
from me, are you ? ” 

Horrocks turned quite white. His head 
seemed to be spinning round. 

“ Y-y-y-your Frensham, your Grace ! ” 
stammered he. 

A real smile hovered for an instant on the 
Duchess’s dignified lips. 

“ Yes, my Frensham. The dear girl’s been 
with me two years, and I never had such a 
maid before. It will be very hard if you take 
her away from me, Horrocks.” 

The young man stared at the Duchess in 
mingled confusion and horror. What was 
this that he had done ? What was the 
ghastly mistake that he had made ? He 
tried to speak, but the words only came in 
sections, hoarse, almost meaningless. 

“ Your —maid ! N-n-not Mr. Chadwick’s ! 
Oh, Lord ! ” 

The Duchess took pity upon him. and leaned 
forward with a kindly smile on her face. 

“ You thought worse of me than was quite 
fair, I believe, Horrocks. I didn’t get your 
letter at once, as I was not back from the 
Riviera. The footman didn’t know your 
name, or you would have been admitted 
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THE YOUNG MAN STARED AT THE DUCHESS IN MTNGLED CONFUSION AND HOBROR.' 1 


when you called. When Frensham told me 
what unkind things you said of me and 
what a mistake you had made, she held her 
tongue until she had seen me, and we decided 
to keep up the little joke. I am very glad 
you liked the things I sent* And 1 am most 
happy to see you looking so well, You 
won’t think hard things of me again t will 

YOU ? 71 

She held out her hand graciously } and 
Horrocks touched it with the feeling that he 
was in a dream, Still holding his hand in 
hers for a moment, the Duchess bent forward 
gnce more to say 


<( And if you do persuade Frensham to 
marry you—why, the Duke and I will con^ 
trive to find something very, very nice as a 
wedding present! ?? 

il God bless your Grace, and f-forgive me 
for all the mistakes I’ve made/ 1 stammered 
out IlorrockSp as he stood back and held his 
hat in his hand as she drove away. 

It was a funny world ! Hut surely the very 
funniest thing of all in it was to find that the 
genial upholsterer had played him false, and 
that it was the Duchess, whom he had offended 
so deeply, who had turned out tp bp the right 
sort after all ! 

Original from 
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is M ost Needed ? 

■h _ r 

A Symposium of Eminent Men and ^A^omen. 


long ago at a political meet¬ 
ly someone in the audience 
ked a well-known politician 
tat he would do if he were 
/en absolute power. His 
sly was: 11 1 would put 
extra loaf in every poor 
man’s bread-basket every morning.” But 
this did not meet the approval of at least 
one of his hearers, who jumped to his feet 
and exclaimed, “ Well, as for me, I would 
provide a job of *vork for every man that 
has not got it.” All this is, of course, only a 
variation of Mr, Jesse ToUings’s wish of forty 
years ago—“ If 1 were an absolute despot, f 
would see that every man in the kingdom had 
three acres of land, a cottage, and a cow,” 
What would you do if you were King with 
unlimited power ? Not power to frame a 
measure and introduce it into the House of 
Commons, and argue it to the assembled 
legislators and modify it clause by clause in 
Committee, and finally see it, maimed and 
disfigured, qualified out of all recognition, 
placed obscurely on the Statute-book ; but 
power of a kind to effect it instantly and 
carry it to-morrow into execution. 

What is your idea of an urgent special 
reform ? What is it that Englishmen demand 
at once to make them happy ? What is the 
most crying abuse of the age ? Readers of 
newspapers in general become so confused 
with the various agitations brought daily to 
their notice that they arc unable to estimate 
their relative importance. The Strand 
Magazine recently addressed a number of 
representative public men, putting to them 
this question; i£ Qf all the pressing reforms 
of this present reign of His Majesty George V., 
what single one would you choose for instant 
consummation if you were given the power, 
and why would you choose it ? ” 

The field of selection is a wide one. The 
world is full of pain, suffering, hunger, and 
hardships; crime and disease meet the eye 
of every man as he walks abroad. Cannot 
the reader see the eager look on the faces of 
millions of unfortunate beings bent upon the 


figure of the man who, crowded with supreme 
power, could, by a gesture of his hand, turn 
their woes into happiness ? 

Alas, it may be said al the outset the suffer¬ 
ing millions would expect too much. As one 
distinguished statesman, who begs that his 
name may not he quoted, writes: “The 
reform must be practical before all things, 
and the passage of any single measure such 
as you suggest would probably make very 
little difference to the lives of the people,” 
A hundred might, spread over a score of years, 
but not a single one. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

“ What do I think the greatest reform of 
the present day ? ” asks Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
“ What single act would I select for instant 
consummation if I had the power ? 1 would 

enact the abolition of war. I would abolish 
war between nations, which belies our claims 
to civilization. As long as men kill each 



MK. ANDREW CARNEGIE WOULD BRING ABOUT 

DISARMAMENT and a hoi.ism war. 


other they are savages.” Think of what a 
tremendous act this would be, and of what 
far-reaching significance, A decree would 
be signed disbanding the British Army, dis- 
manmng the Navy, and putting ships, guns, 
and weapons on a scrap-heap, It is certainly 
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difficult to conceive of a more sweeping 
reform than this, but if it were brought about 
by a stroke of the pen it would probably 
throw a million men into idleness, and 
disorganize irreparably the whole machinery 
of civilization. 

Lord Avebury. 

Far more modest would be the exercise 



LORD AVEBURY WOULD EKING ABOUT PRO¬ 
PORTIONATE REPRESENTATION, 


of Lord Avebury's power in his capacity of 
omnipotent despot. He would merely adjust 
the rights of the British voter, “ I would 
pass a measure of proportional representa- 
lion* which w ould secure not a merely elective, 
but a really representative House of Commons, 
and would prevent measures being passed 
to which the majority of the electors are 
opposed,” 

Dr, Andrew Wilson, 

“ I suppose/' writes Dr, Andrew Wilson, 
14 the real attitude of anyone who seeks to 
reply to the question asked would be that of 
the man who says, 1 If I were King ! * We 
move very slowly in the matter of reforms, 
and even reasonable souls grow impatient 
when they see much-needed measures either 
rejected or hindered in their course of being 
placed on the Statute-book, There may be 
a great occasional gain in the work of an 
amiable despot, who, seeing an injustice or a 
great need on the part of his people, can 
remedy things by a stroke of his pen. For 
my part, 1 have longed for years—and I have 
said so in my lectures and declared this 
opinion in my writings—to be able to say 
that a great health measure should be passed, 


whereby every boy and girl would be taught 
the laws and practice of health-science before 
leaving school. In this way we should pre¬ 
pare each generation to play its part in the 
prevention of disease and in the prolongation 
and betterment of life. We should bend the 
educational twig, and thus incline the proper 
growth of the adult tree. If a sturdy, robust 
nation is to be desired, then we must begin 
with the children, and, repressing a vast deal 
of useless subjects at present taught, make 
way for instruction in health laws. Such a 
measure, among other benefits conferred* 
would fit the future mothers for the proper 
feeding and upbringing of infants, and save a 
tremendous mortality among the young. 
Solus populi suprema lex. This is an excellent 
all-round motto ; and the first line of national 
safety and success is that of making the people 
healthy from birth. Such a law I would pass 
to-morrow ( if I were King !' ” 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

If Sir Arthur Conan Doyle were given 
supreme power, a power as great as both 
Houses of Parliament, for a single day, he 



SIR A. CONAN DOYLE WOULD ALTER THE DIVORCE 
LAWS. 


would exercise it in the direction of the 
reform of the divorce laws, “ The divorce 
law r s/ he writes, “ are so arranged at present 
that divorce is practically impossible for a 
poor man, that people are tied without hope 
of release to lunatics, drunkards, and crimi¬ 
nals, and great numbers (more than two 
hundred thousand individuals) are separated 
by law, and yet are not free to marry again— 
a fact which cannot be conducive to public 
morality, J 
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Mr. Eus'acc Miles 

“ You ask what single public measure I 
would chose if I had the power* It would 
be,” writes Mr, Eustace Miles, “ the sensible 
education of children in respect of health 



MR. EUSTACE Mil ES WOULD TRAIN CHILDREN TO 
UK STRONG AM) HEALTHY* 

and play* This would include simple and 
practical teaching about deep and full breach¬ 
ing through the nostrils, cleanliness (in the 
widest sense ©f the word), food values, 
cookery, etc.” In other words, Mr. Miles 
would make a law by which every child in 
the kingdom should be made to practise 
hygiene. One can imagine at our public 
schools that the following colloquy between 
master and pupil would take place: ** Have 
you finished your breathing lesson, Thomp¬ 
son ? If not, you can double your course 
of Plasmon analysis after school hours ” j or 
twenty minutes' extra handkerchief practice 
would be a prescribed punishment. This 
measure would unquestionably bring about 
a great change in the health as well as in the 
scholastic curriculum of the British nation. 

Mrs. Pankhurst 

Although popularly associated w ? ith one 
single agitation, Mrs* Pankhurst has spent a 
lifetime in considering social reforms, and 
she is convinced that the one most urgent 
reform of the age is female suffrage. If 
she were omnipotent enough to pass this 
measure, she would not be obliged to give any 
reasons for it, but she does so now* beforehand 
as follows : ( 1 ) It is unjust, injurious, and 

intolerable that sex should be a disqualifica¬ 
tion for citizenship; ( 2 ) Women need the means 


by which reforms in the interest of their sex 
can be constitutionally obtained; and ( 3 ) 
The nation suffers as a whole by being 
deprived of the responsible help of women in 
legislation.” 

Mr. Israel Zangwiil. 

Place a crown on Mr. Israel ZangwilPs head 
and put a sceptre in his hand, and would he 
decree the instant return of the Jews to 
prosperous Palestine ? Would he bring 
health and wealth to the denizens of the 
Ghetto ? Not at all. " The public measure 



MR, ISRAEL ZANGWILL WOULD GIVE VOTES TO 
WOMEN. 


he w'rites, 11 which I would select as being 
most urgently needed is female suffrage, for 
the very simple reason that it concerns half 
humanity.” 

Mr* Justin McCarthy. 

Naturally Mr. Justin McCarthy has no 
doubt whatever as to the one great desidera¬ 
tum of the age, because if it were brought 
about it would react not only upon the one 
country immediately concerned, but upon 
England and* indeed, upon the whole civilized 
world. ** I can have no hesitation whatever 
in saying that if it were in my power to lend 
prompt and effective help to the passing of any 
public measure in these countries, it should be 
to the passing of the Home Rule policy to 
confer self-government on my native and 
ever-loved country, Ireland, I do so because 
of my conviction that by the means of self- 
government, and by that means only, can 
Ireland ever be restored to national prosperity, 
progress, and self-respect. Other measures of 
reform may bring increased and increasing 
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prosperity to other branches of national 
interest, comfort and happiness m England, 
Scotland, and Wales ; but i do not know. 



MR. JUSTIN MCCARTHY WOULD GRANT HOME 
RULE TO IRELANn. 


and cannot at present conceive, of any single 
measure which could bring such promise of 
restored prosperity and happiness as Home 
Rule must bring 1o Ireland.” 

Sir Felix Schuster 

Sir Felix Schuster is a big financier and 
one of the great powers of the City. One 
wonders what such an eminent man would 



do for a single day if he were given the right 
to stamp his will upon the Statute-book. He, 
too, has elicited our surprise. He would 
not acquit himself of anything extravagant, 


he would not double any man's pay, he would 
not empty the jails or the workhouses, he 
would not establish a national theatre or give 
free dinners to the workless; Sir Felix would 
merely sign his name to a decree adjusting 
the voting system of the male part of the 
community, “ What would I do ? I would 
pass proportional representation. It is 
generally admitted that the House of Commons 
as at present constituted does not correctly 
represent the opinions of the electorate, and 
if the Second Chamber is to be endowed w Ilh 
greater legislative authority it is all the more 
important that the will of the people should 
be faithfully reflected in its majorities/ 1 

Sir William Bull, MP* 

“ I consider the most important reform of 
the age,” writes Sir William Bull, M.P., 11 is 
that we should follow the example of Joseph 



in Egypt by maintaining a permanent food 
reserve within the British Isles. I select 
this specific measure because I am convinced 
that under the terms of the Declaration of 
London, to which the representatives of the 
Radical Government, in theory the trustees 
for the security and welfare of the British 
Empire, have affixed their seals, the food 
supply of the British Isles will be greatly 
imperilled in time ol war. When the general 
public knows that at least eighty per cent, 
of the breadstuffs and fifty-five per cent, of 
the meat consumed in these islands is imported, 
and that at times there is barely a six-weeks 1 
supply of food in Great Britain, then it will 
realize as I do the gravity of the situation, 
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which, in my opinion, has been needlessly 
aggravated by the frenzied party spirit in 
which the Declaration of London, a national 
and not a party question, has been rushed 
through Parliament in the teeth of over¬ 
whelming and unanswerable argument to the 
effect that the said Declaration gravely 
endangered the food supply of the country in 
time of war—or, as Mr* Balfour put it, intro¬ 
duced the problem of starvation rather than 
invasion.” 

Mr. W. J. Locke. 

The politicians at St. Stephen’s might well 
tremble if Mr* W, J* Locke were for a single 
hour made the autocrat of Great Britain and 
Ireland* il What would I do if 1 had the 
power to pass only one single measure ? I 



MR. W. ). LOCKE WOULD ABOLISH THE HOUSE OE 
COMMONS, 

would abolish the House of Commons.” ft 
is not necessary for the great novelist to give 
any reasons for this drastic action, but he 
does* “ The reason is obvious to the dullest 
member of the House of Lords,” 

Lady Constance Lytton. 

To Lady Constance Lytton, as to others, 
there is only one crying need of the age, and 
that is the recognition of women as human 
beings,” If the forty-eight millions of people 
in these islands would only give Lady Con¬ 
stance the right to enact one measure for 
their benefit, the fair sex might give an 
instant order for several thousand, not 
bonnet-boxes, but ballot- boxes. fi I consider,” 
she writes, “ the reform most urgently needed 
is the recognition of women as human beings, 

equal though not similar to men, and for the 
Vot idiL-33, 


reason that artificial restrictions imposed 
upon one half of the race result in harm to 
both men and women, and injure the develop¬ 
ment of future generations. In England the 
immediate next step towards this reform is 
the removal of sex-disability with regard to 
the Parliamentary vote, voting rights being 
the very foundation of government and of 
national well-being in the estimation of the 
British race* Moreover, in matters of govern¬ 
ment England sets the pace to the civilized 
world. The public measure, therefore, which 
I should select for instant consummation* as 
containing the seed of the most widely 
influential benefit, would be a political measure 
for ending the present total exclusion of w omen 
from the Parliamentary franchise, in whatever 
form is best adapted to receive the majority- 
consent of the present electorate, as expressed 
by their representatives in Parliament*” 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P* 

Another politician is Sir Gilbert Parker, 
M.P*, whose works testify to his sympathy 
and his imagination. What would he do if 
he were a king of the old stamp ? He does 
not hesitate to tell us* Differing from Mr. 



SIR UlLBERT BARKER WOULD TEACH EVERY HOY 
TO BEAR ARMS, 

Carnegie, who would have every man lay 
down his rifle for c-ver, the author of “ The 
Seats of the Mighty ” would put a rifle into 
the hands of every boy. If I had the power, 
I would enact National Service,” he writes ; 
" that is, the training of every boy before he 
enters upon the battle of life, or at the 
beginning of that battle, to bear arms in 
defence of his country, with its consequent 

physical and moral advantages.” 

r ungnnaifnam ^ 
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Mr* Chichele Plowden. 

But suppose it was not the politician, but 
the justiciar, who was crowned with supreme 
authority, such a one, for example,, as Mr. 
Chichele Plowden* Mr. Plowden does not 
hesitate, but he would seize a pen and, by a 
single stroke, reform our marriage laws. 
“ There is,” he writes, " no social need at the 
present time more pressing than a reform of 


MR, CHICHELE PLOWDEN WOULD REGULATE THE 
MARRIAGE SYSTEM. 

our marriage laws, I select marriage because 
more than any other institution it affects the 
happiness, the health, and the morals of the 
community—at least, so it seems to me/* 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 

The reform which appeals most to Mr. 
G, K* Chesterton is that of the present 
imperfect law of libel. ts There are hundreds 
of huge abuses that other people want to pull 
down, but whenever we try to do it we find 
it involves saying that the powerful Perkins 
has done wrong, or that the wealthy Wilkins 
is really responsible. The very creators and 
sustainers of the abuse can always purchase 
the best power of the Bar, and can generally 
appeal to a social prejudice on the Bench. 
But the cleverest barrister or the stupidest 
judge would not go against the law if the law 
were clear* It is because the law of libel 
is hopelessly confused that all public-spirited 
criticism has practically become impossible* 
You dare not put the biggest offender in the 
dock for corruption or tyranny, for fear he 
should put you in the dock for libel. In 
short, I have come back to the old unanswer - 



MR. G. K. CHESTERTON WOULD REVISE THE LAW 
OF LIBEL* 


able truism that a nation will have nothing 
else if it does not have liberty*” 

Mr. William Willett. 

And, lastly, there is much of sweet reason¬ 
ableness in the argument of Mr* William 
Willett, the promoter of the “ Daylight Saving 
Bill, who only asks that he may be made 
an irresistible autocrat for an hour in order 
that he may bestow the boon of light upon 
the people. “ More light/ 3 would cry this 
benevolent reformer* “ My reasons are— 
Light is one of the greatest gifts of the Creator 
to man. While daylight surrounds us, cheer¬ 
fulness reigns, anxieties press less heavily,and 
courage is bred for the struggle of life. Against 
our ever-besieging enemy, disease, light and 
fresh air act as guards in our defence and, 
when the conflict is close, supply us with the 
most effective weapons with which to over¬ 
come the invader* For women, inhaling con¬ 
taminated air and dust, it is a great misfor¬ 
tune that even on the longest day in summer 
they now have such a short period of leisure 
before sunset* There are over four million 
occupied females in England and Wales on 
whom the effect of one hour more of sunlight 
daily for one hundred and fifty-four days 
must lead to an improvement in health. Then 
among the financial results of the Bill will 
be a saving to the nation of at least two 
million five hundred thousand pounds a year 
(enough to pay the interest on the cost of 
forty Dreadnoughts) and an appreciation of 
railway, tramway, and omnibus stocks by 

several millions of pounds sterling**' 

Original from 
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Helping Freddie. 

By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 

Illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.I. 


DON’T want to bore you, don’t 
you know, and all that sort 
of rot, but I must tell you 
about dear old Freddie 
Meadowes. I’m not a flier 
at literary style, and all 
that, but I’ll get some writer 
chappie to give the thing a wash and brush 
up when I’ve finished, so that’ll be all right. 

Dear old Freddie, don’t you know, has been 
a dear old pal of mipe for years and years ; so 
when I went into the club one morning and 
found him sitting alone in a dark comer, 
staring glassily at nothing, and generally 
looking like the last rose of summer, you can 
understand I was quite disturbed about it. 
As a rule, the old rotter is the life and soul of 
our set. Quite the little lump of fun, and all 
that sort of thing. 

Jimmy Pinkerton was with me at the time. 
Jimmy’s a fellow who writes plays; a 
deuced brainy sort of fellow. My name’s 
Pepper, by the way—Reggie Pepper. My 
uncle Edward was Pepper, Wells, and Co., 
the colliery people. When he died he left 
me a pretty decent bit of money. Well, as 
I was saying, Jimmy was with me, and 
between us we set to work to question the 
poor pop-eyed chappie, until finally we got 
at what the matter was. 

As we might have guessed, it was a girl. 
He had had a quarrel with Angela West, the 
girl he was engaged to, and she had broken 
off the engagement. What the row had been 
about he didn’t say, but apparently she was 
pretty well fed up. She wouldn’t let him 
come near her, refused to talk on the ’phone, 
and sent back his letters unopened. 

I was sorry for poor old Freddie. I knew 
what it felt like. I was once in love myself 
with a girl called Elizabeth Shoolbred, and 
the fact that she couldn’t stand me at any 
price will be recorded in my autobiography. 
I knew the thing for Freddie. 

“ Change of scene is what you want, old 
scout,” I said. “ Come with me to Marvis 
Bay. I’ve taken a cottage there. Jimmy’s 
coming down on the twenty-fourth. We’ll 
be a cosy party.” 

“ He’s absolutely right,” said Jimmy. 
“ Change of scene’s the thing. I knew a man. 

Diqilized by VjuuyiC 
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Girl refused him. Man went abroad. Two 
months later girl wired him, ‘ Come back. 
Muriel.’ Man started to write out a reply; 
suddenly found that he couldn’t remember 
girl’s surname ; so never answered at all.” 

But Freddie wouldn’t be comforted. He 
just went on looking as if he had swallowed 
his last sixpence. However, I got him to 
promise to come to Marvis Bay with me. He 
said he might as well be there as anywhere. 

Do you know Marvis Bay ? It’s in Dorset¬ 
shire. It isn’t what you’d call a fiercely- 
exciting spot, but it has its good points. You 
spend the day there bathing and sitting on the 
sands, and in the evening you stroll out en 
the shore with the gnats. At nine o’clock you 
rub ointment on the wounds and go to bed. 

It seemed to suit poor old Freddie. Once 
the moon was up and the breeze sighing in 
the trees, you couldn’t drag him from that 
beach with a rope. He became quite a 
popular pet with the. gnats. They’d hang 
round waiting for him to come out, and would 
give perfectly good strollers the miss-in-baulk 
just so as to be in good condition for him. 

Yes, it was a peaceful sort of life, but by 
the end of the first week I began to wish that 
Jimmy Pinkerton had arranged to come down 
earlier; for as a companion Freddie, poor 
old chap, wasn’t anything to write home to 
mother about. When he wasn’t chewing 
a pipe and scowling at the carpet, he was 
sitting at the piano, playing “ The Rosary ” 
with one finger. He couldn’t play anything 
except “ The Rosary,” and he couldn’t play 
much of that. Somewhere round about the 
third bar a fuse would blow out, and he’d 
have to start all over again. 

He was playing it as usual one morning 
when I came in from bathing. 

“ Reggie,” he said, in a hollow voice, looking 
up, “ I’ve seen her.” 

“ Seen her ? ” I said. “ What, Miss 
West ? ” 

“ I was down at the post-office, getting the 
letters, and we met in the doorway. She 
cut me ! ” 

He started “ The Rosary ” again, and side¬ 
slipped in the second bar. 

“ Reggie,” he said, “ you ought never to 
have brought me here. I must go away.” 
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“ Go away ? ” I said. tl Don't talk such 
rot. This is the best thing that could have 
happened. This is where you come out 
strong.” 

u She cut me ” 

<£ Never mind. Be a sportsman Have 
another dash at her.” 

“ She looked clean through me ! ” 


“ Of course she did. But don’t mind that. 
Put this thing in my hands* I'll see you 
through. Now, what you want/' I said, 
“ is to place her under some obligation lo you. 
What you want is to get her timidly thanking 
you. What you w p ant——” 

u But what's she going to thank me timidlv 
for ? ” 


I thought for a moment. 

“ Look out for a chance and save her from 
drowning,” I said. 

u I can't swim,” said Freddie. 

That was Freddie all over, don't you know. 
A dear old chap in a thousand ways, but no 
help lo a fellow, if you know what I mean. 

He cranked up the piano once more and 
I sprinted for the open, 

I strolled out on to the sands and began tc 
think this thing over. There was no doubt 
that the brain-work had got to be done by 
me. Dear old Freddie had his strong 
qualities. He was top-hole at polo, and in 
happier days I’ve heard him give an imitation 
of cats fighting in a back-yard that would 
have surprised you, But apart from that 
he wasn’t a man of enterprise. 

Well, don't you know, I was rounding some 
rocks, with my brain 
whirring like a dynamo, 
when I caught sight of 
a blue dress, and, by 
Jove, it was the girl. 
1 had never met her, 
but Freddie had six¬ 
teen photographs of 
her sprinkled round his 
bedroom, and I knew 
X couldn’t be mistaken. 
She was sitting on the 
sand, helping a small, 
fat child build a castle. 
On a chair close by was 
an elderly lady reading 
a novel I heard the 
girl call her “ aunt.” 
So, doing the Sherlock 
Holmes business, I 
deduced that the fat 
child was her cousin. 
It struck me that if 
Freddie had been there 
he would probably have 
tried to work up some 
sentiment about the kid 
on the strength of it. 
Personally I rouldnT 
manage it, I don’t 
think 1 ever saw a child 
who made me feel lets 
sentimental. He was 
one of those round, bulging kids. 

After he had finished the castle he seemed 
to get bored with life, and began to whimper. 
The girl look him off to where a fellow was 
selling sweets at a stall And I walked on. 

Now, fellows, if you ask them, will tell you 
that I'm a biifiip. Will I don't mind. 
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I admit it, I am a chump. All the Peppers 
have been chumps. But what I do say is 
that every now and then, when you’d least 
expect it, I get a pretty hot brain-wave : and 
that's what happened now, I doubt if the 
idea that came to me then would have occurred 
to a single one of any dozen of the brainiest 
chappies you care to name. 

It came to me on my return journey. I 
w'as walking back along the shore, when I saw 
the fat bid meditatively smacking a jelly-fish 


know, that, by George, it gave me quite a 
choky feeling in my throat, 

Freddie, dear old chap, was rather slow at 
getting on to the fine points of the idea. 
When I appeared, carrying the kid, and 
dumped him down in our sitting-room, he 
didn’t absolutely cffer%Tsce with joy, if you 
know- what I mean. The kid had started 

chili 

build a 



with a spade. The girl wasn't with him. 
In fact, there didn’t seem to be anyone in 
sight. I was just going to pass on when 1 
got the brain-wave. I thought the whole 
thing out in a flash, don't you know* From 
what I had seen of the two, the girl was evi¬ 
dently fond of this kid, and, anyhow, he was 
her cousin, so what I said to myself was 
this : If I kidnap this young heavy-weight 
for the moment, and if, when the girl has got 
frightfully anxious about where he can have 
got to, dear old Freddie suddenly appears 
leading the infant by the hand and telling a 
story to the effect that he has found him 
wandering at large about the country and 
practically saved his life, w ? hy, the girl’s 
gratitude is bound to make her chuck hos¬ 
tilities and he friends again. So I gathered 
in the kid and made off with him* All the 
way home I pictured that scene of reconcilia¬ 
tion. I could sec it so vividly, don't you 


to bellow by this time, and poor old Freddie 
seemed to find it rather trying* 

u Stop it!” he said. * l Do you think 
nobody’s got any troubles except you ? 
What the deuce is all this, Reggie ? ” 

The kid came back at him with a yell that 
made the window rattle. I raced to the 
kitchen and fetched a jat of honey. It was 
the right stuff. The kid stopped bellowing 
and began to smear his face with the stuff, 
u Well ? ” said Freddie, when silence had 
set in* 

I explained the idea* After a while it 
began to strike him. 

“ You’re not such a fool as you look, some¬ 
times, Reggie,” he said, handsomely. “ I’m 
bound to say this seems pretty good.” 

- And he disentangled the kid from the honey- 
jar and took him out, to scour the beach for 
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was so fond of dear old Freddie that to know 
that he was so soon going to be his old bright 
self again made me feel as if somebody had 
left me about a million pounds. I was lean¬ 
ing back in a chair on the veranda, smoking 
peacefully, when down the road I saw the old 
boy returning, and, by George, the kid was 
still with him. And Freddie looked as if 
he hadn’t a friend in the world. 

“ Hello! ” I said. “Couldn’t you find her ? ” 

“ Yes, I found her,” he replied, with one 
of those bitter, hollow laughs. 

“ Well, then—— ? ” 

Freddie sank into a chair and groaned. 

“ This isn’t her cousin, you idiot! ” he 
said. “ He's no relation at all. He’s just 
a kid she happened to meet on the beach. 
She had never seen him before in her life.” 

“ What! Who is he, then ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Oh, Lord, I’ve had a 
time ! Thank goodness you’ll probably spend 
the next few years of your life in Dartmoor 
for kidnapping. That’s my only consolation. 
I’ll come and jeer at you through the bars.” 

“ Tell me all, old boy,” I said. 

It took him a good long time to tell the 
story, for he broke off in the middle of 
nearly every sentence to call me names, but 
I gathered gradually what had happened. 
She had listened like an iceberg while he told 
the story he had prepared, and then—well, 
she didn’t actually call him a liar, but she 
gave him to understand in a general sort of 
way that if he and Dr. Cook ever happened 
to meet, and started swapping stories, it 
would be about the biggest duel on record. 
And then he had crawled away with the kid, 
licked to a splinter. 

“ And mind, this is your affair,” he con¬ 
cluded. “ I’m not mixed up in it at all. If 
you want to escape your sentence, you’d 
better go and find the kid’s parents and 
return him before the police come for you.” 

By Jove, you know, till I started to tramp 
the place with this'infernal kid, I never had 
a notion it would have been so deuced 
difficult to restore a child to its anxious 
parents. It’s a mystery to me how kid¬ 
nappers ever get caught. I searched Marvis 
Bay like a bloodhound, but nobody came 
forward to claim the infant. You’d have 
thought, from the lack of interest in him, 
that he was stopping there all by himself in 
a cottage of his own. It wasn’t till, by an 
inspiration, I thought to ask the sweet-stall¬ 
man that I found out that his name was 
Medwin, and that his parents lived at a 
place called Ocean Rest, in Beach Road. 


I shot off there like an arrow and knocked 
at the door. Nobody answered. I knocked 
again. I could hear movements inside, but 
nobody came. I was just going to get to 
work on that knocker in such a way that the 
idea would filter through into these people’s 
heads that I wasn’t standing there just for 
the fun of the thing, when a voice from some¬ 
where above shouted, “ Hi! ” 

I looked up and saw a round, pink face, 
with grey whiskers east and west of it, 
staring down from an upper window. 

“ Hi! ” it shouted again. 

“ What the deuce do you mean by ‘ Hi ’ ? ” 
I said. 

“ You can’t come in,” said the face. 
“ Hello, is that Tootles ? ” 

“ My name is not Tootles, and I don’t want 
to come in,” I said. “ Are you Mr. Medwin ? 
I’ve brought back your son.” 

“I see him. Peep-bo, Tootles! Dadda 
can see ’00 ! ” 

The face disappeared with a jerk. I could 
hear voices. The face reappeared. 

“ Hi! ” 

I churned the gravel madly. 

“ Do you live here ? ” said the face. 

“ I’m staying here for a few weeks.” 

“ What’s your name ? ” 

“ Pepper. But-” 

“ Pepper ? Any relation to Edward Pepper, 
the colliery owner ? ” 

“ My uncle. But-” 

“ I used to know him well. Dear old 
Edward Pepper! I wish I was with him now.” 

“ I wish you were,” I said. 

He beamed down at me. 

“ This is most fortunate,” he said. “ We 
were wondering what we were to do with 
Tootles.- You see, we have the mumps here. 
My daughter Booties has just developed 
mumps. Tootles must not be exposed to 
the risk of infection. We could not think 
what we were to do with him. It was most 
fortunate your finding him. He strayed from 
his nurse. I would hesitate to trust him to 
the care of a stranger, but you are different. 
Any nephew of Edward Pepper’s has my 
implicit confidence. You must take Tootles 
to your house. It will be an ideal arrange¬ 
ment. I have written to my brother in 
London to come and fetch him. He may be 
here in a few days.” 

“ May ! ” 

“He is a busy man, of course; but he 
should certainly be here within a week. Till 
then Tootles can stop with you. It is an 
excellent plan Very much obliged to you. 
Your wife will like Tootles.” 
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<f I haven't got a wife/' 
I yelled ; but the window 
had closed with a bang, as 
if the man with the 
whiskers had found a germ 
trying to escape, don't you 
know, and had headed it 
off just in time. 

I breathed a deep breath 
and wiped mv forehead. 

The window- flew up 
again. 

“ Hi ! M 

A package weighing 
about a ton hit me on the 
head and burst like a 
bomb. 

" Did you catch it ? ” 
said the face, reappearing. 
“ Dear me, you missed it! 
Never mind. You can 
get it at the grocer's. 

Ask for Bailey'sGranu- 
lated Breakfast Chips. 
Tootles takes them for 
breakfast with a little 
milk. Be certain to 
get Bailey's/ 1 

My spirit was broken, 
if you know what I 
mean. I accepted the 
situation. Taking 
Tootles by the hand, 

I walked slowly away. 
Napoleon's retreat 
from Moscow' was a 
picnic by the side of it. 

As we turned up the 
road w met Freddie's 
Angela. 

The sight of her had 
a marked effect on the 
kid Tootles, He 
pointed at her and 
said, “Wahl" 

The girl stopped and 
snrled. I loosed the 
kid, and he ran to her. 

“ Well, baby ? ” she 
said, bending down to 
him. “ So father found 
you again, did he ? 
Your little son and I A 
made friends on the q 
beach this morning,” ";" 
she said to me. 

This was the limit. 
Coming on top of that 
interview with the 
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whiskered lunatic it so utterly 
unnerved me, don’t you know, 
that she had nodded good-bye 
and was half - way down the 
road before I caught up with 
my breath enough to deny the 
charge of being the infant’s 
father. 

I hadn't expected dear old 
Freddie to sing with joy when 
he found out what had hap¬ 
pened, but I did think he 
might have showed a little 
more manly fortitude. He 
leaped up, glared at the kid, 
and clutched his head. He 
didn't speak for a long time, 
but, on the other hand, when 
he began he did not leave off 
for a long time. He was 
quite emotional, dear 
old boy. It beat me 
where he could have 

picked up such expres¬ 
sions. 

“ Well,” he said, when 
he had finished, 11 say 
something ! Heavens ! 
man, why don't you say 
something ? ” 

i( You don J t give me 
a chance, old top,” 1 
said, soothingly* 

“ What are 
you going to 
do about it ? ” 
H What can 
we do about 
it?" 

“ We can’t 
spend our 
time acting as 
nurses to this 
—t his ex¬ 
hibit/ 

He got up. 

“ I'm going 
back to 
London,” he 
said. 

11 Freddie!” 
I cried, 
" Freddie, old 
man ! ” My 
voice shook. 
** Would you 
desert a pal at 
a time like 
this ? ” 
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“ I would. This is your business, and 
you’ve got to manage it.” 

“ Freddie,” I said, “ you’ve got to stand 
by me. You must. Do you realize that 
this child has to be undressed, and bathed, 
and dressed again ? You wouldn’t leave me 
to do all that single-handed ? Freddie, old 
scout, we were at school together. Your 
mother likes me. You owe me a tenner.” 

He sat down again. 

“ Oh, well,” he said, resignedly. 

“ Besides, old top,” I said, “ I did it all for 
your sake, don’t you know ? ” 

He looked at me in a curious way. 

“ Reggie,” he said, in a strained voice, 
“ one moment. I’ll stand a good deal, but 
I won’t stand for being expected to be 
grateful.” 

Looking back at it, I see that what saved 
me from Colney Hatch in that crisis was my 
bright idea of buying up most of the contents 
of the local sweet-shop. By serving out 
sweets to the kid practically incessantly we 
managed to get through the rest of that day 
pretty satisfactorily. At eight o’clock he 
fell asleep in a chair, and, having undressed 
him by unbuttoning every button in sight 
and, where there were no buttons, pulling 
till something gave, we carried him up to bed. 

Freddie stood looking at the pile of clothes 
on the floor, and I knew what he was think¬ 
ing. To get the kid undressed had been 
simple—a mere matter of muscle. But how 
were we to get him into his clothes again ? 
I stirred the pile with my foot. There was 
a long linen arrangement which might have 
been anything. Also a strip of pink flannel 
which was like nothing on earth. We looked 
at each other and smiled wanly. 

But in the morning I remembered that 
there were children at the next bungalow but 
one. We went there before breakfast and 
borrowed their nurse. Women are wonder¬ 
ful, by George they are ! She had that kid 
dressed and looking fit for anything in about 
eight minutes. I showered wealth on her, 
and she promised to come in morning and 
evening. I sat down to breakfast almost 
cheerful again. It was the first bit of silver 
lining there had been to the cloud up to date. 

“ And after all,” I said, “ there’s lots to 
be said for having a child about the house, if 
you know what I mean. Kind of cosy and 
domestic—what ? ” 

Just then the kid upset the milk over 
Freddie’s trousers, and when he had come 
back after changing his clothes he began to 
talk about what a much-maligned man King 
Herod was. The more he saw of Tootles, 


he said, the less he wondered at those impul¬ 
sive views of his on infanticide. 

Two days later Jimmy Pinkerton came 
down. Jimmy took one look at the kid, 
who happened to be howling at the moment, 
and picked up his portmanteau. 

“ For me,” he said, “ the hotel. I can’t 
write dialogue with that sort of thing going 
on. Whose work is this ? Which of you 
adopted this little treasure ? ” 

I told him about Mr. Medwin and the 
mumps. Jimmy seemed interested. 

“ I might work this up for the stage,” he 
said. “ It wouldn’t make a bad situation 
for act two of a farce.” 

“ Farce ! ” snarled poor old Freddie. 

“ Rather. Curtain of act one on hero, a 
well-meaning, half-baked sort of idiot just 
like—that is to say, a well-meaning, half- 
baked sort of idiot, kidnapping the child. 
Second act, his adventures with it. I’ll 
rough it out to-night. Come along and show 
me the hotel, Reggie.” 

As we went I told him the rest of the story, 
the Angela part. He laid down his port¬ 
manteau and looked at me like an owl through 
his glasses. 

“ What! ” he said. “ Why, hang it, this 
is a play, ready-made. It’s the old ‘ Tiny 
Hand ’ business. Always safe stuff. Parted 
lovers. Lisping child. Reconciliation over 
the little cradle. It’s big. Child, centre. 
Girl L.C.; Freddie, up stage, by the piano. 
Can Freddie play the piano ? ” 

“ He can play a little of ‘ The Rosary ’ with 
one finger.” 

Jimmy shook his head. 

“ No; we shall have to cut out the soft 
music. But the rest’s all right. Look here.” 
He squatted in the sand. “ This stone is the 
girl. This bit of seaweed’s the child. This 
nutshell is Freddie. Dialogue leading up to 
child’s line. Child speaks like, ‘ Boofer 
lady, does ’oo love dadda ? ’ Business of 
outstretched hands. Hold picture for a 
moment. Freddie crosses L., takes girl’s 
hand. Business of swallowing lump in throat. 
Then big speech. ‘ Ah, Marie,’ or whatever 
her name is—Jane—Agnes—Angela ? Very 
well. ‘ Ah, Angela, has not this gone on too 
long ? A little child rebukes us ! Angela !' 
And so on. Freddie must work up his own 
part. I’m just giving you the general outline. 
And we must get a good line for the child. 
‘ Boofer lady, does ’oo love dadda ? ’ isn’t 
definite enough. We want something more— 
ah ! ‘ Kiss Freddie,’ that’s it. Short, crisp, 

and has the punch.” 

“ But, Jimmy, dPJop,” I said, “ the only 
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objection is, don’t you know, that there's no 
way of getting the girl to the cottage. She 
cuts Freddie. She wouldn't come within a 
mile of him*" 

Jimmy frowned, 

“That’s awkward," he said. “Well, we 
shall have to make it an exterior set instead 
of an interior. We can easily corner her on 

the beach some w f here, when we're ready* 
Meanwhile, we must get the kid letter-perfect* 
First rehearsal for lines and business eleven 
sharp to-morrow ." 

Poor old Freddie was in such a gloomy 
state of mind that we decided not to tell him 
the idea till we had finished coaching the kid. 
He wasn’t ip. the mgod to have a tiling like 
that hanging over him* So we concentrated 
on Tootles* And pretty early in the proceed¬ 
ings we saw that the only way to get Tootles 
vorked up to the spirit of the thing was to 
introduce sweets of some sort as a sub¬ 
motive, so to speak. 

“ The chief difficulty," said Jimmy Pinker¬ 
ton, at the end of the first rehearsal, “ is to 
establish a connection in the kid's mind 
between his line and the sweets. Once he has 
grasped the basic fact that those two words, 
clearly spoken, result automatically in acid- 
drops, we have got a success." 

Pve often thought, don't you know, how ? 
interesting it must be to be one of those 


animal-trainer Johnnies: to stimulate the 
dawming intelligence, and that sort of thing. 
Well, this was every bit as exciting* Some 
days success seemed to be staring us in the eye, 
and the kid got the line out as if he'd been an 
old professional. And then he’d go all to 
pieces again. And time was flying. 

“ We must hurry up, Jimmy," I said, 
** The kid's uncle may arrive any day now 
and take him away," 

“ And we haven't an understudy," said 
Jimmy* “ There's something in that. We 
must work ! My goodness, that kid's a bad 
study* I’ve known deaf-mutes who would 
have learned the part quicker." 

I will say this for the kid, though: he was 
a trier. Failure didn't discourage him. 
Whenever there was any kind of sweet near 
he had a dash at his line, and kept on saying 
something till he got what he was after. His 
only fault was his uncertainty. Personally, 
I would have been prepared t© risk it. and 
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start the performance at the first opportunity, 
but Jimmy said no. 

“ We’re not nearly ready,” said Jimmy. 
“ To-day, for instance, he said ‘ Kick Freddie.’ 
That’s not going to win any girl’s heart. And 
she might do it, too. No; we must postpone 
production awhile yet.” 

But, by George, we didn’t. The curtain 
went up the very next afternoon. 

It was nobody’s fault—certainly not mine. 
It was just Fate. Freddie had settled down 
at the piano, and I was leading the kid out of 
the house to exercise it, when, just as we’d 
got out on to the veranda, along came the 
girl Angela on her way 
to the beach. The kid 
set up his usual yell at 
the sight of her, and she 
stopped at the foot of 
the steps. 

“ Hello, baby! ” she 
said. “ Good morning,” 
she said to me. “ May 
I come up ? ” 

She didn’t wait for an 
answer. She just came. 

She seemed to be that 
sort of girl. She came 
up on the veranda and 
started fussing over the 
kid. And six feet away, 
mind you, Freddie smit¬ 
ing the piano in the 
sitting-room. It was a 
dashed disturbing situa¬ 
tion, don’t you know. 

At any minute Freddie 

might take it into his 

head to come out on to 

the veranda, and we hadn’t even begun to 

rehearse him in his part. 

I tried to break up the scene. 

“ We were just going down to the beach,” 
I said. 

“ Yes ? ” said the girl. She listened for a 
moment. “ So you’re having your piano 
tuned ? ” she said. “ My aunt has been trying 
to find a tuner for ours. Do you mind if I 
go in and tell this man to come on to us when 
he’s finished here ? ” 

“ Er—not yet,” I said. “ Not yet, if you 
don’t mind. He can’t bear to be disturbed 
when he’s working. It’s the artistic tempera¬ 
ment. I’ll tell him later.” 

“ Very well,” she said, getting up to go. 
“ Ask him to call at Pine Bungalow. West 
is the name. Oh, he seems to have stopped. 
I suppose he will be out in a minute now. 
I’ll wait.” 

Diqilized by LiOOQle 
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“ Don’t you think—shouldn’t we be going 
on to the beach ? ” I said. 

She had started talking to the kid and 
didn’t hear. She was feeling in her pocket 
for something. 

“ The beach,” I babbled. 

“ See what I’ve brought for you, baby,” 
she said. And, by George, don’t you know, 
she held up in front of the kid’s bulging eyes 
a chunk of toffee about the size of the Auto¬ 
mobile Club. 

That finished it. We had just been having 
a long rehearsal, and the kid was all worked 
up in his part. He got it right first time. 



“ Kiss Fweddie ! ” he shouted. 

And the front door opened, and Freddie 
came out on to the veranda, for all the world 
as if he had been taking a cue. 

He looked at the girl, and the girl looked 
at him. I looked at the ground, and the kid 
looked at the toffee. 

“ Kiss Fweddie ! ” he yelled. “ Kiss 
Fweddie ! ” 

The girl was still holding up the toffee, 
and the kid did what Jimmy Pinkerton 
would have called “ business of outstretched 
hands ” towards it. 

“ Kiss Fweddie ! ” he shrieked. 

“ What does this mean ? ” said the girl, 
turning to me. 

“ You’d better give it him, don’t you 
know,” I said. “ He’ll go on till you 
do.” 

She gave the kid his toffee, and he sub- 
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sided. Poor old Freddie still stood there 
gaping, without a word. 

“ What does it mean ? ” said the girl 
again. Her face was pink, and her eyes were 
sparkling in the sort of way, don’t you know, 
that makes a fellow feel as if he hadn’t any 



bones in him, if you know what I mean. Did 
you ever tread on your partner’s dress at a 
dance and tear it, and see her smile at you 
like an angel and say : “ Please don’t apolo¬ 
gize. It’s nothing,” and then suddenly meet 
her clear blue eyes and feel as if you had 
stepped on the teeth of a rake and had the 
handle jump up and hit you in the face ? 
Well, that’s how Freddie’s Angela looked. 

“ Well 1 ” she said, and her teeth gave a 
little click. 

I gulped. Then I said it was nothing. 
Then I said it was nothing much. Then I 
said, “ Oh, well, it was this way.” And, after 


Diqilized by CiOOqIc 
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a few brief remarks about Jimmy Pinkerton, 
I told her all about it. And all the while 
Idiot Freddie stood there gaping, without a 
word. 

And the girl didn’t speak, either. She just 
stood listening. 

And then she began to laugh. I never 
heard a girl laugh so much. She leaned 
against the side of the veranda and shrieked. 
And all the while Freddie, the World’s 
Champion Chump, stood there, saying 
nothing. 

Well, I sidled towards the steps. I had 
said all I had to say, and it seemed to me 
that about here the stage-direction “ exit ” 
was written in my part. I gave poor old 
Freddie up in despair. If only he had said 
a word, it might have been all right. But 
there he stood, speechless. What can a 
fellow do with a fellow like that ? 

Just out of sight of the house I met Jimmy 
Pinkerton. 

“ Hello, Reggie ! ” he said. “ I was just 
coming to you. Where’s the kid ? We 
must have a big rehearsal to-day.” 

“ No good,” I said, sadly. “ It’s all over. 
The thing’s finished. Poor dear old Freddie 
has made an ass of himself and killed the 
whole show.” 

“ Tell me,” said Jimmy. 

I told him. 

“ Fluffed in his lines, did he ? ” said Jimmy, 
nodding thoughtfully. “ It.’s always the way 
with these amateurs. We must go back at 
once. Things look bad, but it may not be 
too late,” he said, as we started. “ Even now 
a few well-chosen words from a man of the 
world, and-” 

“ Great Scot! ” I cried. “ Look ! ” 

In front of the cottage stood six children, 
a nurse, and the fellow from the grocer’s 
staring. From the windows of the houses 
opposite projected about four hundred heads 
of both sexes, staring. Down the road came 
galloping five more children, a dog, three men, 
and a boy, about to stare. And on our porch, 
as unconscious of the spectators as if they had 
been alone in the Sahara, stood Freddie and 
Angela, clasped in each other’s arms. 

Dear old Freddie may have been fluffy in 
his lines, but, by George, his business had 
certainly gone with a bang ! 
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"WHEN THE NEW ZEALANDER COMES." 

By PROF. BLYDE MUDDERSNOOK, P.O.Z.A.S. 
Illustrated ty W. E. W lgf ull. 

. . When some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a 
broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s."— Macaulay. 


OR some years past the extra¬ 
ordinary finds of the Dr. 
Slovak-Bagster of Patagonia 
had aroused the deepest 
interest in ancient London 
archaeology. Certain objects 
which had been acquired by 
the Auckland National Museum—one believed 
to be an effigy of an English warrior, Arthur 
Duke (of Wellington), circa anno 1850 of the 
Christian era, and a portion of a curious 
metal chariot or mota-car with a legend, 
D-468—have been inspected by thousands of 
Zealanders. Recollecting that this half- 
mythical city of Lun-dun, or Londinium, 
was once the capital of our race, funds to the 
extent of forty thousand pundas were speedily 
granted by the Zealand National Council for 
the purpose of dispatching a scientific party 
to England to undertake special work of 
excavation of the site of Lun-dun and the 
Cockni region in the vicinity of the River 
Thames. 

To begin with, it may be stated that our 
party consisted of Colonel Binns Smoodle, 
P.D., S.R., Dr. Tite Opkins, R.O. (the 
distinguished architect-draughtsman, who has 
already been engaged in excavations at Paris 
—otherwise the Gace City, believed to be the 
headquarters of the Gaces—and Berlin, 
notable as the home of the Germs or Sheenies), 
Fellow Mustard Snip (the solarist, whose 
solar prints of ancient Chicago have won him 
several radium medals), and myself. 

We left Auckland fully equipped on the 
ninth of Thermoso, s.c. 5607, and five days 
later alighted at Lloydville, on the southern 
coast of the island of Wallia, formerly Britain, 
or Angleland. From thence we made our 
way northward through the Walh'sh forests 
until, after many hardships and difficulties, 
which it is not necessary to recount, we 
reached the ancient village of Suthuk, which 
is on the edge of the river-bed of the Thames, 
most of which is now reclaimed land planted 
with cabbages, the export of which forms the 

principal staple of the country. 
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Two of the most enlightened of the in¬ 
habitants, who, it is regrettable to know, 
have sunk very iow in the scale of intelligence, 
undertook to guide us to the principal spots 
customarily visited by travellers. Our first 
destination was the vestiges of the once 
famous Lun-dun Bridge, mentioned in many 
ancient accounts and in one folk-lore ballad 
which has come down to us beginning, “ Lun- 
dun Bridge is falling down.” Several arches 
of this structure now span the intervening 
space between the village of Suthuk and the 
extremely picturesque ruins which are visible 
on the summit of an opposite eminence. 

These ruins are now all that is left of the 
once famous Cockni cathedral of St. Paul’s. 
It was a superb day in early autumn when we 
halted to survey the scene, and my talented 
friend. Dr. Tite Opkins, took up his post on 
one of the shattered arches, in order to make 
a sketch of the ruins. Another colleague, 
Mr. Mustard Snip, proceeded to make some 
solar prints of the immediate neighbourhood, 
which is one much haunted by bitterns. 

After a brief delay, leaving Dr. Opkins 
engaged in his congenial task, the rest of the 
party pressed forward and began to make an 
investigation of the remains of this once 
populous and opulent city at closer quarters. 
It is difficult for me to describe vividly the 
general ruin and desolation which now 
pervade this celebrated spot. 

Several benighted peasants, who, we arc 
told, claim to be the last survivors of the 
tribe of the Cocknies, now began to gather 
around us, and to offer for barter certain 
objects which they had dug up at various 
times in the vicinity. I will not undertake 
to enumerate all these objects, many of which 
possess considerable archaeological interest. 
Amongst them was a curious and complicated 
instrument, concerning whose use we are not 
agreed, but which corresponds in many 
particulars to the description which has come 
down to us of an ancient English machine, 
in which certain characters were impressed 
upon sheets of paper, called a write-typer. 
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“ THESE RUINS AKK ALL THAT IS NOW LEFT OF THE ONCE 
FAMOUS CATHEDRAL OF ST, PAUL’s/* 


Another was a large brass horn , which Colonel 
Smoodle thought might be the trumpet 
commonly in use for calling members of the 
Radical or Tory tribes together, but which 
Dr, Opkins believes to be the megaphone 
attached to an ancient gramophone. Several 
wheels, with dozens of slender spokes, thought 


to belong to an old 
English machine 
known as the 
bicycle f were also 
brought to us, to¬ 
gether with curious 
w r arped staves 
tipped with brass 
and steel, used by 
the players of the 
long extinct game 
of golf . 

We made our w ay 
by degrees into the 
ruins of the cathedral, which now T 
afford a singular aspect of pictur¬ 
esque solitude. 

Having got together a set of 
workmen, we commenced the labour 
of excavation in the most likely 
spot, and daily awaited the results 
with eagerness. Alter digging down 
a depth of twenty-nine feet, the 
pickaxe struck a metal substance, 
which proved to be a bronze statue 
In an excellent slate of preserva¬ 
tion. This evidently was part of a 
sarcophagus, which probably en¬ 
closed the remains of a hero hitherto 
supposed to have been legendary, 
an Oriental warrior known in fable 
as Chinese Gordon. The remains of 
other statues were unearthed, including the 
head of a statue believed to be that of Joshua 
Reynolds, or Reynolds Joshua, who, it will 
be remembered, commanded the sun to pause 
in his flight, in order that he might paint it. 
We also came across vestiges of a huge 
musical ini) trumciifj O very much esteemed 
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three or four thousand years ago, and known 
as the organ. This particular specimen—as 
Dr. Schmutz, in his monograph of Ancient 
England, has shown—was considered one of 
the finest in Great Britain, being divided into 
two parts, ene on each side of the choir, with 
connecting mechanism under the choir floor¬ 
ing. It emitted strange vibrating sounds, 
sometimes resembling the tones of the human 
voice and other times of thunder. 

In the course of the next three months a 
most astonishing collection of fragments of 
statues and of mural decoration rewarded 
our efforts. One in particular we were 
desirous of exhuming, in order to confirm 
the passage from the old English chronicler, 
Macaulay, quoted in Schmutz’s monumental 
work, before the Wallish fog and rainy season 
known as winter set in. I am glad to be 
able to report that the tablet in memory of 
Christophorus Wren, the builder of the 
cathedral, with the inscription containing the 
words, “ Lector, si monumentum requiris, 
circumspice,” was brought to light, and has 
been shipped to old Zealand. 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the 
horrors of the Wallish climate at this season 
of the year. It rendered it impossible for us 
to continue our labours. Indeed, it is no 
wonder that this island became gradually 
depopulated in the course of centuries, when 
its inhabitants had to endure such climatic 
hardships. Indeed, to one accustomed to 
the climates of old Zealand, Australis, 
Krugerland, Mapleland, Dai-Nippon, and 
other parts of the world, not to mention Mars 
and the moon, it is hard to realize how any 
intelligent race of men would consent to 
continue existence in such a bleak island. 

When we eventually resumed our excava¬ 
tions at St. Paul’s, we were rewarded by 
coming across what is undoubtedly the once 
fameus lantern formerly above the dome. 
On the top of the lantern once rested a ball, 
surmounted by a cross, both together weighing 
three thousand four hundred and sixty-two 
■mullia—or, in the system of weights then 
believed to be in vogue, eight thousand nine 
hundred and sixty pounds. The ball was 
six feet in diameter, and could hold ten or 
twelve persons within. Judge, therefore, 
what must have been the majesty of this 
structure three thousand years ago! Its 
height was four hundred and eighty peda, 
or three hundred and sixty-four English feet 
—the scale of measurement being derived 
from the size of the human foot, which was 
much larger amongst the English people than 
it is at present. 


Meanwhile, other workmen were busily 
engaged in investigations, under our direction, 
in the immediate neighbourhood. One of 
these was on the site of a building which at 
one time must have borne the legend in gilt 
letters “ Lyons,” probably one of those 
temples mentioned by Dr. Schmutz, fre¬ 
quented by the population of all classes for 
the consumption of a beverage known as tea, 
or tay. In the foundation-stone of this 
building was made a memorable discovery, 
and what has hitherto hardly been believed 
to exist—namely, copies of the daily journals 
of Lun-dun in the Christian year 1912. This 
find created the utmost excitement amongst 
scholars throughout the civilized world. It 
was comparable to the fabled discovery by 
the antique demi-god Napoleon of the 
so-called Rosetta Stone, which unlocked as 
if by magic the repository of the secrets of 
the Egyptian past. The key to the whole of 
these journals or newspapers has not yet 
been found, but learned men are engaged 
upon them, and no doubt much of great 
interest will be revealed. One of these 
printed documents (or newspapers, as they 
were called) bore the title of the Daily 
Telegraph. The telegraph was, it will be 
remembered, the instrument for conveying 
messages from one place to another by means 
of electrical currents passing along wires. 
Why the newspaper bore this name has not 
yet been elucidated. The whole document, 
however, is a mine of great philological value, 
and contains many rare words and phrases 
not to be found elsewhere. Another docu¬ 
ment, superscribed Daily Yarn, is an even 
greater curiosity. It contains references to 
events which the learned Dr. Schmutz, 
Professor Zammer, and others declare could 
not possibly ever have happened, and is 
therefore supposed to have been the joint 
composition of talented fabulists, whose 
little tales appear to have enjoyed a wide 
popularity three thousand years ago. A 
specimen of the picture papers of the period 
was also found, exhibiting on either side of 
the leaf bizarre reproductions in black ink 
of current episodes, some of them very in¬ 
structive and entertaining, although difficult 
to connect with human life at any period of 
the world’s history. 

Not far distant from St. Paul’s are the 
ruins of the ancient fortress and gloomy 
State prison of Lun-dun, once held to be 
historically the most interesting spot in 
Angleland. It was called the Tower, and 
was built by one William, sumamed the 
Conqueror. The chapel of St. John, which 
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THE RUINS OF THE ANCIENT FORTRESS AND STATE PRISON, CALLED 

TIIR TOWER,” 


was once situated on the second floor of the 
structure, had long disappeared ; but at a 
depth of fifty feet its massive pillars and 
cubical capitols, its wide triforium, its apse, 
its ruined arches, and its barrel-vaulted 
ceiling were unearthed by the excavators. A 
great deal of armour was also found—that is, 
a kind of steel clothing—which is supposed 
to have been worn by the famous personages 
of Angleland’s mightiest period—Asquith, 
Lloyd George, Churchill, and others—to 
protect them effectually against the assaults 
of their enemies. 

From the Tower we eventually proceeded 
along the banks of the river to a temple of 


even greater renown, no less than 
the Westminster Abbey of English 
legend. This famous structure, to 
which the name of Walhalla has 
been applied, stands on low ground 
on the left bank, overgrown with 
thorns and surrounded by a marsh. 
The Abbey formerly contained 
numerous Royal burial vaults and 
a long series of monuments to cele¬ 
brated mem Interment within these 
walls was held to be the last and 
greatest honour which the nation 
could bestow on the most illustrious 
of her sons. It was also the place 
where the English Kings and Queens 
were crowned, with great pomp. 
Alas, what is left of this glory to¬ 
day ? A picturesque and venerable 
ruin which the piety of one of the 
Cockni tribes, after great labour, 
exposed over a century ago to the 
light. It is with feelings almost too 
deep for words that we pass the site 
of the nave, chancel, and cloister, 
and remember the scenes doubtless 
enacted here thousands of years ago. 
At first we encountered some diffi¬ 
culty in commencing our operations, 
owing to the prejudice 
of some of the natives, 
but when our intentions 
were finally explained 
to them and several 
had been sufficiently 
bribed, we were allowed 
to continue the work. 
After removing some 
six million cubic peda 
of rubbish, which was 
carted away, we came 
across a marble effigy, 
which has been identi¬ 
fied as that of the 
statesman William Pitt, in the company of 
two other figures, one representing History 
listening to his words, and the other Anarchy 
in chains. These highly interesting specimens 
of the sculpture of old Angleland in its prime 
have been presented by our Government to 
the President of Siberia, 

One of the conclusions resulting from our 
excavations at Westminster was the exposure 
of the fallacy that only great men were 
buried in the Abbey, for we came across 
numerous vaults of persons not mentioned in 
Schmutz’s lists. Several of them have since 
been shown to be persons of small conse¬ 
quence : John Blow, who played the organ 
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at one time; Eliza¬ 
beth W arreitj 
wido w of a Bishop 
William Thynne; 
John Ernest 
Grabb; Thomas 
Shad we] 1, the 
poet; Peter Brown, 
aged seven years; 
Esme Stuart, aged 
ten; Aphra Behn, 
a lady who wrote 
shilling shockers 
(as certain light 
romances were 
then called); 
Susanna David¬ 
son, daughter of 
a rich merchant 
of Rotterdam, and 
oilier celebrities of 
that stamp. 

We succeeded 
in exhuming large 
fragments of a 
most extraordi¬ 
nary piece of 
sculpture, which 
at first we sup¬ 
posed must be 
that of some great 
monarch, states¬ 
man, or warrior* 
It represented 
Death emerging 
from a tomb and 
launching his dart 
at a lady in the 
act of dying, while 
her husband tries 
to ward off the 
attack, This strik¬ 
ing work was, how¬ 
ever, shown to 
commemorate the 
memory of a Mr, 
and Mrs, Bird, of 
whom nothing is 
known except that 
they conducted a 
very successful 
drapery establish¬ 
ment somewhere 
near the Via 
Oxford. 

We left a large 
party at work 
busily restoring 
Westminster 
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Abbey, so that it yet may present some 
notion of its former greatness. But at present 
funds are sorely lacking for the purpose, 
inasmuch as the municipality of Lloydville 
has failed to grant the money we had 
hoped for. 

Closely adjacent to the Abbey are the 
imposing ruins of the Gothic temple of 
Parliament, which was dedicated to St* 
Stephen. Here was where the statesmen, 
orators, and politicians assembled by hun¬ 
dreds daily thousands of years ago. Frag¬ 
ments of their debates may be read in 
Schmutz, and excite in us now the utmost 


astonishment that the affairs of a great 
nation should have been conducted in such 
a manner* Excavations on this site have 
yielded many finds of antiquarian interest, 
amongst them being a small iron box* upon 
which the initials “ F. E. S*“ are still visible. 
When this box was broken open several 
sheets of paper were found, still in a state of 
good preservation. One of these sheets was 
headed, “Mcms. for the Day. Give Winston 
beans. No warrant for barriers. Disgraceful 
arrogance of power/' etc*, the exact signi¬ 
ficance of which has so far escaped our 
scholiasts, 

But, great as was the interest which these 
magnificent ruins aroused in us, there were 
some who were filled with u greater fervour 
at the thought of bringing to light some 
relics of that world-famous library and 
archaeological collection known as the British 
Museum. 

Making our way thither, across fields covered 
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11 THE BRITISH MUSEUM—THE RliLlCS OF A 

with undergrowth and small timber, with 
occasional woodmen's cottages, we came to 
the northern side of what was once the road 
running between Lun-dun and Oxford s and 
the relics of a once stately pile. This building 
is said to date back to the first half of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era s and 
was built by two brothers named Smirke. 
Within it was gathered an enormous collection 
of printed books, manuscripts, prints, and 
drawings, antiquities, coins, and medals. 
What is now left of all this wealth ? Bats 
and swallows now r circle about what was once 
the great reading-room ; and moss and ivy 
cover a great part of the mins. It is said 
that pigeons once resorted here in large 


numbers, and iaics 
are related which 
seem to us notv 
incredible. 

Several highly 
interesting finds 
were made in th's 
vicinity. It must 
be remembered 
that the average 
difference of level 
between the 
ancient site of 
Lun-dun and the 
modern village is 
seventy-two feet. 
This corresponds 
lo the difference 
of level which was 
found between the 
ancient and later 
Rome, as recorded 
in phonograph 
discs dating about 
the year 2000, For 
instance, we are 
told that a pedes¬ 
tal inscribed with 
the name of 
Nseratius Cerialis, 
formerly in the 
inner courtyard in 
the House of the 
Vestals in the 
Forum, was found 
perpendicular and 
intact at this 
depth. At a depth 
of nearly eighty 
feet we came across 
portions of the in- 
oxce stately hle” scription which 

formerly ran 
around the top of the reading-room, inscribed 
with such names as “Tennyson/* ' l Words¬ 
worth,” and “Milton/* who are believed to 
have been poets of that period, but whose 
writings have not come down to us. 

We are told that in the reign of the fifth 
George the Courts of Law were regarded as 
one of the most tmpo ing structures of the 
capital. Here foregathered all the professors 
of that mysterious system called Law in 
ancient times— chief justices, judges, bar- 
risters, solicitors, and other of the strange 
hierarchy long since obsolete. The halls in 
which they plied their calling have almost 
disappeared, and only a couple of venerable 
towers remain Beneath the tons of stone, 
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brick, and other deiris 
it is believed much of 
archaeological interest 
Is buried, which per¬ 
sistent excavation 
will bring to light* 
Altogether the im¬ 
pression made upon 
us was one of admira¬ 
tion mingled with awe 
and wonder at these 
monuments of a past 
civilization* No doubt 
it seemed to the in¬ 
habitants of ancient 
Angleland and their 
mighty city of Lun- 
dutij w hose ardent and 
enterprising spirits 
roamed through the 
world, founding colo¬ 
nics and establishing 
an opulent empire, 
that they would escape 
the fate which had 
o v ertak en Ass y r ia ? 
Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, that the soli¬ 
dity of their structures 
would baffle the tooth 
of Time, But,although 
they have thus passed 
aw p av and left nothing 
but these relics to 
attest their former 
magnificence and 
glory, yet the English 
people doubtless 
played their part in 
hastening on the ulti¬ 
mate civilization and 
beautification of the 
world and adjacent 
planets which we to¬ 
day witness* 

As a result of the 
unofficial reports made 
by our party and 
widely circulated by 
the news - cylinders 
throughout Zealand, 
large numbers of tour¬ 
ists instantly began to 



flock to Wallia, From 
Lloydville they pro¬ 
ceeded with guides to 
the site of Lun-dun, 
where all the ruins 1 
have here enumera¬ 
ted were pointed out 
to their admiring eyes* 
Jndeed, there are few' 
places which promise 
greater attractions for 
a summer holiday than 
the ruins of ancient 
Lun-dun, although the 
Zealand public should 
he warned against pur¬ 
chasing relics offered 
to them by unscrupu¬ 
lous persons. Only the 
other day the hilt of 
a sword (which, we 
may point out, was an 
implement once actu¬ 
ally used for shedding 
human blood) was sold 
at a high price, on the 
ground of its having 
once been possessed 
by one Kitchener, a re¬ 
nowned English sold- 
yar of the latter part 
of the second Christian 
millenary* As Dr. 
Schmutz has clearly 
proved, this Kitchener 
w ] s n w holh mythical 
personage, who figures 
in the Victorian fables, 
and is mentioned 
together with another 
legendary hero, Bobs> 
in the epic verse of 
the English bard, 
Kip-Ling* 
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[A new detective method is such a rare thing that it is with unusual pba^ure we continue the 
adventurers of Judith Lee, the fortunate possessor of a gift which gives her a place apart in detective 
fiction. Mr. Marsh's heroine is one whose fortune**, we predict with confidence, will be followed 

with the greatest interest from month to month.] 

II.—Eavesdropping at Interlaken. 


HAVE sometimes thought 
that this gift of mine for 
reading words as they issue 
from people’s lips places me, 
with or without my will, in 
the position of the eaves¬ 
dropper. There have been 
occasions on which, before I knew it, I have 
been made cognisant of conversations, of 
confidences, which were meant to be sacred ; 
and, though such knowledge has been acquired 
. through no fault of mine, I have felt ashamed, 
just as if I had been listening at a key-hole, 
and I have almost wished that the power 
which Nature gave me, and which years of 
practice have made perfect, was not mine at 
all. On the other hand, there have been 
times when I was very glad indeed that I was 
able to play the part of eavesdropper. As, 
to very strict purists, this may not sound a 
pleasant confession to make, I will give an 
instance of the kind of thing I mean. 

I suppose I was about seventeen ; I know 
I had just put my hair up, which had grown 
to something like a decent length since it had 
come in contact with the edge of that doughty 
Scottish chieftain’s—MacGregor’s—knife. My 
mother was not very well. My father was 
reluctant to leave her. It looked as if the 
summer holiday which had been promised me 
was in peril, when two acquaintances, Mr. 
and Mrs. Travers, rather than that I should 
lose it altogether, offered to take me under 
their wing. They were going for a little tour 
in Switzerland, proposing to spend most of 
their time at Interlaken, and my parents, 
feeling that I should be perfectly safe with 
them, accepted their proffered chaperonage. 
Everything went well until we got to Inter¬ 


laken. There they met some friends who 
were going on a climbing expedition, and, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Travers were both keen moun¬ 
taineers, they were very eager to join them. 
I was the only difficulty in their way. They 
could not say exactly how long they would 
be absent, but probably a week; and what 
was to become of me in that great hotel there 
all alone ? They protested that it would be 
quite impossible to leave me; they would 
have to give up that climb; and I believe 
they would have done so if what seemed to 
be a solution of the difficulty had not turned 
up. 

The people in the hotel were for the most 
part very sociable folk, as people in such 
places are apt to be. Among other persons 
whose acquaintance we had made was a 
middle-aged widow, a Mrs. Hawthorne. When 
she heard of what Mr. and Mrs. Travers 
wanted to do, and how they could not do it 
because of me, she volunteered, during their 
absence, to occupy their place as my chaperon, 
assuring them that every possible care should 
be taken of me. 

In the hotel were stopping a brother and 
sister, a Mr. and Miss Sterndale. With them 
I had grown quite friendly. Mr. Sterndale 
I should have set down as twenty-five or 
twenty-six, and his sister as a year or two 
younger. From the day on which I had first 
seen them they had shown an inclination for 
my society ; and, to speak quite frankly, on 
different occasions Mr. Sterndale had paid me 
what seemed to me to be delicate little atten¬ 
tions which were very dear to my maiden 
heart. I had some difficulty in inducing 
people to treat me as if I were grown up. 
After a few minute’ conversation even 
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perfect strangers would ask me how old 
I was, and when I told them they were 
apt to assume an attitude towards me 
as if I were the merest child, of which I 
disapproved. 

What attracted me to Mr. Stemdale was 
that, from the very first, he treated me with 
deference, as if I were at least as old as he was. 

On the third day after Mr. and Mrs. Travers 
had left Mrs. Hawthorne came to me with a 
long face and a letter in her hand. 

“ My dear, I cannot tell you how annoyed 
I am, but I shall have to go to England at 
once—to-day. And whatever will become of 
you ? ” 

It seemed that her only sister was dan¬ 
gerously ill, and that she was implored to go 
to her as soon as she could. Of course, she 
would have to go. I told her that it did not 
matter in the least about me ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Travers would be back in a day or two, and 
now that I knew so many people in the 
hotel, who were all of them disposed to be 
friendly, I should be perfectly all right until 
they came. She must not allow any consider¬ 
ation for me to keep her for a moment from 
obeying her sister’s call. She left for London 
that afternoon ; but, so far from everything 
being perfectly all right with me after she had 
gone, the very next day my troubles began. 

They began in the morning. I was sitting 
on the terrace with a book. Mr. Stemdale 
had been talking to me. Presently his sister 
came through an open French window from 
the lounge. Her brother went up to her ; I 
sat still. She was at the other end of the 
terrace, and when she saw me she nodded 
and smiled. When her brother came up to 
her, he said something which, as his back was 
towards me, of course I did not catch ; but 
her answer to him, which was very gently 
uttered, I saw quite distinctly; all the while 
she was speaking she was smiling at me. 

“ She has a red morocco jewel-case sort of 
a thing on the corner of her mantel-shelf; I 
put it under the bottom tray. With the 
exception of that gold locket which she is 
always wearing it’s the only decent thing in 
it; it’s full of childish trumpery.” 

That was what Miss Stemdale said to her 
brother, and I saw her say it with rather 
curious feelings. What had he asked her ? 
To what could she be referring ? I had “ a 
red morocco jewel-case sort of a thing,” and it 
stood on a comer of my mantel-shelf. I also 
had a gold locket, which, if I was not, as she 
put it, always wearing, I did wear pretty 
often. Certainly it was the only article in 
my jewel-case which was worth very much; 


and with a horrid sort of qualm I owned to 
myself that the rest of the contents might 
come under the definition of “ childish 
trumpery.” She said she had put some¬ 
thing under the bottom tray. What bottom 
tray ? Whose bottom tray ? There were 
trays in my jewel - case; she could not 
possibly have meant that she had put any¬ 
thing under one of them. The idea was 
too preposterous. And yet, if we had not 
been going to St. Beatenberg I think I 
should have gone straight up to my bedroom 
to see. I do not know how it was; the 
moment before I had been perfectly happy; 
there was not a grain of suspicion ‘.1 the air, 
nor in my mind; then all of a sudden I 
felt quite curious. Could there be two 
persons in the house possessed of “ a red 
morocco jewel-case sort of a thing,” which 
stood on a corner of the mantel-shelf, in which 
was a gold locket and a rather mixed collec¬ 
tion of childish trumpery ? I wondered. 

The evening before we had arranged to 
make an excursion to St. Beatenberg on 
the Lake of Thun—five or six of us. I was 
dressed ready to start when Miss Stemdale 
came through that French window. She 
also was ready, and her brother. Presently 
the others appeared. I was feeling a little 
confused; I could not think of an excuse 
which would give me an opportunity of 
examining my jewel-case. Anyhow, I kept 
trying to tell myself it was absurd. I wished 
I could not see what people were saying merely 
by watching their lips. 

My day at St. Beatenberg was spoilt, 
though I kept telling myself that it was all 
my own fault, and nobody ebe’s. Everyone 
was gay, and full of fun and laughter—every¬ 
one but me. My mood was so obviously out 
of tune with theirs that they commented on it. 

“ What is the matter with you, Miss Lee ? ” 
asked Mrs. Dalton; “ you look as if you were 
not enjoying yourself one little bit.” 

I did not like to say that I was not; as a 
matter of fact, when they rallied me I said 
that I was—but it was not true. 

When I got back to the hotel and was in 
my bedroom, I went straight up to that “ red 
morocco jewel-case sort of a thing ” and looked 
at it. It was locked, just as I had left it. 
Clearly I had been worrying myself all day 
long about nothing at all. Still, I got my keys 
and opened it; there was nothing to show 
that the contents had been touched. I lifted 
the two trays—and I gasped. I do not know 
how else to describe it—something seemed 
all at once to be choking me, so that it was 
with an effort that I breathed. In the jewel- 
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case, under the bottom tray, was a pendant— 
a beautiful circular diamond pendant, of the 
size, perhaps, of a five-shilling piece. It was 
not mine; I never had anything so beautiful 
in my life. Where did it come from ? Could 
Miss Stemdale have put it there ? Was that 
the meaning of her words ? 

I took the pendant out. It was a beauty ; 
it could not be a present from the Stemdales, 
from either the sister or the brother. They 
must have known that I could not accept 
such a gift as that from strangers. And then, 
what a queer way of making a present—and 
such a present ! 

As I looked at it I began to have a very 
uncomfortable feeling that I had seen it 
before, or one very like it, on someone in the 
house. My head, or my brain, or something, 
seemed to be so muddled that at the moment 
I could not think who that someone was. I 
had washed and tidied myself before I decided 
that I would go down with the pendant in 
my hand and, at the risk of no matter what 
misunderstanding, ask Miss Stemdale what 
she meant by putting it there. So, when I 
had got my unruly hair into something like 
order, downstairs I went, and rushed into 
the lounge with so much impetuosity that I 
all but cannoned against Miss Goodridge, 
who was coming out. 

“ Good gracious, child ! ” she exclaimed. 
“ Do look where you are going. You almost 
knocked me over.” 

The instant I saw her, and. she said that, 
I remembered—I knew whom I had seen 
wearing that diamond pendant which I was 
holding tightly clasped in the palm of my 
hand. It was the person whom I had almost 
knocked over, Miss Goodridge herself—of 
cour.” ! One of the persons in the hotel 
whom, so far as I knew anything of them, I 
liked least. Miss Goodridge was a tall, 
angular person of perhaps quite thirty-five, 
who dressed and carried herself as if she were 
still a girl. She had been most unpleasant 
to me. I had no idea what I had done or 
said to cause her annoyance, but I had a feel¬ 
ing that she disliked me, and was at no pains 
to conceal the fact. The sight of her, and 
the thought that I had nearly knocked her 
over, quite drove the sense out of my head. 

“ Oh, Miss Goodridge ! ” I exclaimed, 
rather fatuously. “ You look as if something 
had happened.” 

“ Something has happened,” she replied. 
“ There’s a thief in the house. I have been 
robbed. Someone has stolen my pendant— 
my diamond pendant.” 

Someone had stolen her diamond pendant! 


I do not know if the temperature changed all 
at once, but I do know that a chill went all 
over me. Was that the explanation ? Could 

it possibly be- I did not care to carry 

even my thought to a logical finish. I stood 
there as if I were moonstruck, with Miss 
Goodridge looking at me with angry eyes. 

“ What is the matter with the child ? ” 
she asked. “ I did not know you dark- 
skinned girls could blush, but I declare you’ve 
gone as red as a lobster.” 

I do not know if she thought that lobsters 
were red before they were boiled. I tried 
to explain, to say what I wanted to say, but 
I appeared to be tongue-tied. 

“ Can’t you speak ? ” she <__manded. 
“ Don’t glare at me as if you’d committed a 
murder. Anyone would think that you had 
been robbed instead of me. I suppose you 
haven’t stolen my pendant ? ” 

She drew her bow at a venture, but her 
arrow hit the mark. 

“ Oh, Miss Goodridge ! ” I repeated. It 
seemed to be all I could say. 

She put her hand upon my shoulder. 

“ What is the matter with the girl ? You 
young wretch ! Have you been playing any 
tricks with that pendant of mine ? ” 

“ I—I found it,” I stammered. I held 
out to her my open hand with the pendant 
on the palm. 

“ You—you found it ? Found what ? ” 
She looked at me and then at my outstretched 
hand. “ My pendant! She’s got my pen¬ 
dant ! ” She snatched it from me. “ You 
—you young — thief! And you have the 
insolence to pretend you found it! ” 

“ I did find it—I found it in my bedroom.” 

“ Did you really ? Of all the assurance ! 
I’ve always felt that you were the kind of 
creature with whom the less one had to do 
the better, but I never credited you with a 
taste for this sort of thing. Get out of my 
way! Don’t you ever dare to speak to me 
again.” 

She did not wait for me to get out of her 
way ; she gave me a violent push and rushed 
right past me. It was a polished floor ; if 
I had not come in contact with a big arm¬ 
chair I should have tumbled on to it. My 
feelings when I was left alone in the lounge 
were not enviable. At seventeen, even if 
one thinks oneself grown up, one is still only 
a child, and I was a stranger in a strange 
land, without a friend in all that great hotel, 
without a soul to advise me. Still, as I knew 
that I was absolutely and entirely innocent, I 
did not intend to behave as if I were guilty. 
I went up to Sty room again and dressed for 
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dinner. I told myself over and over again 
as 1 performed my simple toilette that I 
would make Miss Goodridge eat her words 
before she had done, though at that moment 
1 had not the faintest notion how I was going 
to do it. 

That was a horrid dinner—not from the 
culinary, but from my point of view. If 
the dinner was horrid, in the lounge after¬ 
wards it was worse. Miss Stemdale actually 
had the audacity to come up to me and pro 
tend to play the part of sympathetic friend, 

“ You seem to be all alone/* she began. 
I was all alone; I had 
never thought that anyone 
could feel so utterly alone 
as I did in that crowded 
lounge. “ Miss Lee, why 
do you look at me like 
that ? n I w p as looking at 
her as if I wished her to 
understand that I was look¬ 
ing into her very soul—if 
she had one. Her smiling 
serenity of countenance 
was incredible to me, know¬ 
ing what I knew. ** Have 
you had had news from 
home, or from Mr, and Mrs, 

Travers, or are you un¬ 
happy because Mrs. Haw¬ 
thorne has gone ? You seem 
so different. What has 
been the matter with you 
the whole of to-day ? ” 

I was on the point of 
giving an explanation which 
I think might have startled 
her when I happened to 
glance across the room. At 
a table near the open win¬ 
dow, Mr, Stemdale was 
sitting w ith Miss Goodridge. 

They were having coffee. 

Although Miss Goodridge 
was sitting sideways, she 
continually turned her head 
to w atch me, Mr. Stemdale 
was sitting directly facing 
me. He had a cigarette in one hand, and 
every now and then he sipped his coffee, 
but most of the time he talked. But, 
although I could not even hear the sound 
of his voice, I saw f w'hat he said as distinctly 
as if he had been shouting in my ear. It was 
the sentence he was uttering which caused 
me to defer the explanation which I had it 
in my mind to give to his sister. 

" Of course, the girl’s a thief—Fm afraid 


that goes without saying.” It w'as that sen¬ 
tence which was issuing from his lips at the 
moment when I chanced to glance in his 
direction which caused the explanation I 
had been 
about to 
make to 
his sister 
to be de¬ 
ferred. 

Miss 
Go o d- 
ridge had 


her coffee-cup up to her mouth, so I could not 
see w'hat she said ; but if I had been put to it 
I might have made a very shrew d guess by the 
reply he made* He took his cigarette from his 
lips, blew r out a thin column of smoke, leaned 
back in his chair — and all the time he was 
looking smilingly at me with what he meant 
me to think were the eyes of a friend. 

“ It’s all very well for you to talk. I may 
have had my suspicion?., but it is only within 


GET OUT OF MV WAY ! PON’T YOU EVER DARK TO SPEAK TO 
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the last hour or two that they have been 
confirmed.” 

She said something which again I could 
not see; his reply suggested that she must 
have asked a question. 

“ I'll tell you what I mean by saying that 
my doubts have been confirmed. A man was 
passing through this afternoon with whom 
I have some acquaintance—the Rector of 
Leeds.” I wonder he did not say the Bishop 

of London. “ He saw—our friend-” He 

made a slight inclination of his head towards 
me. “ At sight of her he exclaimed : ‘ Halloa, 
there’s that Burnett girl! ’ For a parson he 
has rather a free and easy way of speaking; 
he’s one of your modem kind.” I believed 
him ! “ ‘ Burnett girl ? ’ I said. ‘ But her 
name’s Lee—Judith Lee.’ * Oh, she calls her¬ 
self Lee now, does she ? That settles it.’ 
‘ Settles what ? ’ I asked, because I saw that 
there was something in his tone. * My dear 
Reggie,’ he said (he always calls me Reggie; 
I’ve known him for years), ‘ at the beginning 
of the season that girl whom you call Judith 
Lee was at Pontresina, staying in the same 
hold as I was. She called herself Burnett 
then. Robberies were going on all the time, 
people were continually missing things. At 
last a Russian woman lost a valuable lot of 
jewellery. That settled it—Miss Burnett 
went.’ ” 

Miss Goodridge turned so that her face was 
hidden ; but, as before, his reply gave me a 
pretty good clue as to the question she had 
asked. 

“ Of course I mean it. Do you think I’d 
say a thing like that if I didn’t mean it ? I 
won’t tell you all he said—it wouldn’t be 
quite fair. But it came to this. He said 
that the young lady whom we have all 
thought so sweet and innocent-” 

Miss Goodridge interposed with a remark 
which, in a guessing competition, I think I 
could have come pretty near to. He 
replied :— 

“ Well, I’ve sometimes felt that you were 
rather hard on her, that perhaps you were a 
trifle prejudiced.” 

Miss Goodridge turned her face towards 
me, and then I saw her words. 

“ I’m a better judge of feminine human 
nature than you suppose. The first moment 
I saw her I knew she was a young cat, though 
I admit I didn’t take her to be as bad as she 
is. What did your clerical friend say of her, 
of the Miss Burnett whom we know now as 
Miss Lee ? ” 

I did not wait to learr his answer—I had 
learnt enough. What his sister thought of 


my demeanour I did not care; I had been 
dimly conscious that she had been talking to 
me all the while, but what she was saying I 
do not know. My attention had been wholly 
taken up with what I did not hear. Before 
he began his reply to Miss Goodridge’s 
genial inquiry I got up from my chair and 
marched out of the lounge, without saying a 
word to Miss Stemdale. When I had gone a 
little way I remembered that I had left my 
handkerchief—my best lace handkerchief— 
on the table by which I had been sitting. 
Even in the midst of my agitation I was 
conscious that I could not afford to lose it, 
so went back for it. 

Miss Stemdale had joined her brother and 
Miss Goodridge. Two or three other people 
were standing by them, evidently interested 
in what was being said. I found my hand¬ 
kerchief. As I was going off with it Miss 
Stemdale turned round in my direction, 
without, however, thinking it worth her 
while to break off the remark she was making, 
taking it for granted, of course, that it was 
inaudible to me. I ccrne in, as it were, for 
the tail end of it. 

“ . . . I am so disappointed in her; I 
have tried to like her, and new I fear it is 
only tcc certain that she is one of those 
creatures of whom the less said the better.” 

That these words referred to me I had not 
the slightest doubt. Yet, while they were 
still on her lips, presuming on her conviction 
that they were hidden from me, she nodded 
and smiled as if she were wishing me a friendly 
good-night. 

The treachery of it! Now that I am able 
to look back calmly, I think it was that which 
galled me most. Her brother, with his 
gratuitous, horrible lies, had actually been 
pretending to make love to me—I am sure 
that was what he wished me to think he was 
doing. What a fool he must have thought me! 

That was a sleepless night. It was hours 
before I got between the sheets, and when I 
did it was not to slumber. The feeling that 
I was so entirely alone, and that there was not 
a soul within miles and miles to whem I could 
turn for help, coupled with the consciousness 
that I had scarcely enough money to pay the 
hotel bill, and, what was even worse, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Travers had gone off with the return- 
half of my ticket to London, so that I could 
not go back home however much I might want 
to—these things were hard enough to bear; 
but they seemed to be as nothing compared 
to that man and woman’s treachery. What 
was their motive, what could have induced 
them, was beyend my comprehension. It 
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was a problem which I strove all night to 
solve. But the solution came on the morrow. 

I soon knew what had happened when I 
went downstairs. Miss Goodridge had told 
her story of the pendant, and Mr. Sterndale 
had circulated his lie about his clerical friend. 
Everybody shunned me. Some persons had 
the grace to pretend n6t to see me; others 
looked me full in the face and cut me dead. 
The only persons who were disposed to show 
any perception of my presence were the 
Stemdales. As, entering the breakfast-room, 
I passed their table, they both smiled and 
nodded, but I showed no consciousness of 
them. As I took a seat at my own table, 
I saw him say to his sister :— 

“ Our young friend seems to have got her 
back up—little idiot! ” 

Little idiot, was I ? Only yesterday he 
had called me something else. The feeling 
that he was saying such things behind my back 
hurt me more than if he had shouted them to 
my face. I averted my gaze, keeping my eyes 
fixed on my plate. I would learn no more of 
what he said about me, or of what anyone 
said. I was conscious that life might become 
unendurable if I were made acquainted with 
the comments which people were making on 
me then. Yet, as I sat there with downcast 
face, might they not construe that as the 
bearing of a conscience-stricken and guilty 
wretch ? I felt sure that that was what they 
were doing. But I could not help it; I would 
not see what they were saying. 

Later in the morning matters turned out 
so that I did see, so that practically I had to 
see what the Stemdales said to each other. 
And perhaps, on the whole, it was fortunate 
for me that I did. I had spent the morning 
out of doors. On the terrace the Stemdales 
were standing close together, talking; so 
engrossed were they by what they were 
saying that they did not notice me; while, 
though I did not wish to look at them, some¬ 
thing made me. That may seem to be an 
exaggeration. It is not—it is the truth. My 
wish was to have nothing more to do with 
them for ever and ever; but some instinct, 
which came I know not whence, made me turn 
my eyes in their direction and see what they 
were saying. And, as I have already said, 
it was well for me that I did. 

They both seemed to be rather excited. 
He was speaking quickly and with emphasis. 

“ I tell you,” he was saying, as I paused to 
watch, “ we will do it to-day.” 

His sister said something which, as she was 
standing sideways, was lost to me. lie 
replied 
34 * 


“ The little idiot has cooked her own goose ; 
there’s no need for us to waste time in cooking 
it any more—she’s done. I tell you we can 
strip the house of all it contains, and they’d 
lock her up for doing it.” 

Again his sister spoke; without, because 
of her position, giving herself away to me. 
He went on again :— 

“ There are only two things in the house 
worth having—I could give you a catalogue 
of what everyone has got. Mrs. Anstruther’s 
diamonds—the necklace is first-rate, and the 
rest of them aren’t bad ; and that American 
woman’s pearls. Those five ropes of pearls 
are worth—I hope they’ll be worth a good 
deal to us. The rest of the things you may 
make a present of to our young friend. The 
odium will fall on her—you’ll see. We shall 
be able to depart with the only things worth 
having, at our distinguished leisure, without 
a stain upon our characters.” 

He smiled — some people might have 
thought it a pleasant smile—to me it seemed 
a horrid one. That smile finished me—it 
reminded me of the traitor’s kiss. I passed 
into the house still unnoticed, though I do 
not suppose that if I had been noticed it 
would have made any difference to them. 

What he meant by what he had said I did 
not clearly understand. The only thing I 
quite realized was that he was still making 
sport of me. I also gathered that that was 
an amusement which he proposed to con¬ 
tinue, though just how I did not see. Nor 
did I grasp the inner meaning of his allusion 
to Mrs. Anstruther’s diamonds and Mrs. 
Newball’s pearls—no doubt it was Mrs. 
Newball he meant when he sppke of the 
American woman. The fine jewels of those 
two ladies, which they aired at every oppor¬ 
tunity, were, as I knew perfectly well, the 
talk of the whole hotel. Probably that was 
what they meant they should be. When 
Mrs. Anstruther had diamonds round her 
neck and on her bosom and in her ears and 
hair and round her wrists and on her fingers— 
I myself had seen her wear diamond rings on 
all the fingers of both hands and two diamond 
bracelets on each wrist—she was a sight to 
be remembered; while Mrs. Newball, with 
her five strings of splendid pearls, which she 
sometimes wore all together as a necklace 
and sometimes twisted as bracelets round 
her wrists, together with a heterogeneous 
collection of ornaments of all sorts and kinds, 
made a pretty good second. 

Not a person spoke to me the whole of that 
day. Everyone avoided me in a most osten¬ 
tatious manner: and everyone, or nearly 
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everyone, had been so friendly. It was 
dreadful. If I had had enough money to 
pay the hotel bill, as well as the return-half 
of my ticket home, I believe I should have 
left Interlaken' there and then. But the 
choice of whether I would go or stay, as it 
turned out, was not to be left to me. 

Depressed, miserable, homesick, devoutly 
wishing that I had never left home, almost 
resolved that I would never leave it again,. 
I was about to go up to my room to dress for 
what I very well knew would only be the 
ghastly farce of dinner, when, as I reached 
the lift, a waiter came up to me and said that 
the manager wished to see me in his office. 
I did not like the man’s manner; it is quite 
easy for a Swiss waiter to be rude, and I was 
on the point of telling him that at the moment 
I was engaged and that the manager would 
have to wait, when something which I thought 
I saw in his eye caused me to change my mind, 
and, with an indefinable sense of discomfort, 
I allowed him to show me to the managerial 
sanctum. I never had liked the look of that 
manager; I liked it less than ever when I 
found myself alone in his room with him. 
He was a youngish man, with a moustache, 
and hair parted mathematically in the centre. 
In general his bearing was too saccharine to 
be pleasant; he did not err in that respect 
just then—it was most offensive. He looked 
me up and down as if I were one of his em¬ 
ployes who had done something wrong, and, 
without waiting for me to speak, he said :— 

“ You are Miss Judith Lee—or you pretend 
that is your name ? ” 

He spoke English very well, as most of the 
Swiss one meets in hotels seem to do. Nothing 
could have been more impertinent than his 
tone, unless it was the look which accom¬ 
panied it. I stared at him. 

“I am Miss Lee. I do not pretend that 
is my name ; it is.” 

“ Very well—that is your affair, not mine. 
You will no longer be allowed to occupy a 
room in this hotel. You can go at once.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” I asked. The 
man was incredible. 

“You know very well what I mean. Don’t 
you try that sort of thing with me. You 
have stolen an article of jewellery belonging 
to a guest in my hotel. She is a very kind- 
hearted lady, and she is not willing to hand 
you over to the police. You owe me some 
money ; here’s your bill. Are you going to 
pay it ? ” 

He handed me a long strip of paper which 
was covered with figures. One glance at the 
total was enough tp tell me that I had not 
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enough money. Mrs. Travers was acting as 
my banker. She had left me with ample 
funds to serve as pocket-money till she 
returned, but with nothing like enough money 
to pay that bill. 

“ Mrs. Travers will pay you when she comes 
back, either to-morrow or the day after.” 

“ Will she ? ” The sneer with which he 
said it! “ How am I to know that you’re 
not at the same game together ? ” 

“ The same game ! What do you mean ? 
How dare you look at me like that, and talk 
to me as if I were one of your servants ! ” 

“ I’m not going to talk to you at all, my 
girl; I’m going to do. I’m not going to 
allow a person who robs my guests to remain 
in my house under any pretext whatever. 
Your luggage, such as it is, will remain here 
until my bill is paid.” He rang a bell which 
was on the table by which he was standing. 
The waiter entered who had showed me there. 
He was a big man, with a square, dailc face. 
“ This young woman must go at once. If 
she won’t leave of her own accord we must 
put her out, by the back door. Now, my 
girl—out you go ! ” 

The waiter approached me. He spoke to 
me as he might have done to a dog. 

“ Now, then, come along.” 

He actually put his hand upon my shoulder. 
Another second, and I believe he would have 
swung me round and out of the room. But 
just as he touched me the door was opened 
and someone came rushing in—Mrs. Anstru- 
ther, in a state of the greatest excitement. 

“ My diamonds have been stolen ! ” she 
cried. “ Someone has stolen my diamonds ! ” 
“ Your diamonds ? ” The manager looked 
at her and then at me. “ I trust, madam, 
you are mistaken ? ” 

“ I’m not mistaken.” She sank on to a 
chair. She was a big woman of about fifty, 
and, at the best of times, was scant of breath. 
Such was her agitation that just then she 
could scarcely breathe at all. “ As if I could 
be mistaken about a thing like that! I went 
up to my bedroom—to dress for dinner—and 
I unlocked my trunk—I always keep it 
locked; I took out my jewel-case—and un¬ 
locked that—and my diamonds were gone. 
They’ve been stolen !—stolen !—stolen ! ” 
She repeated the word “ stolen ” three times 
over, as if the heinousness of the fact required 
to be emphasized by repetition. The man¬ 
ager was evidently uneasy, which even I felt 
was not to be wondered at. 

“ This is a very serious matter, Mrs. 

Anstruther-” 

She cut him short.. 
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** Serious ? Do you think I need you to 
tell me that it's serious ? You don't know 
how serious. Those diamonds are worth 
thousands and thousands of pounds—more 
than the whole of your twopenny-halfpenny 
hotel—and they’ve been stolen. From my 
trunk, in my bedroom, in your hotel, they've 
been stolen ! ” 

The way she hurled the words at him I 
He looked at me, and he asked :— 

41 What do you know about this ? " 

What did I know ? In the midst of my 
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confusion and distress I was asking myself 
what I did know, Before I could speak the 
door was opened again and Mrs. Newball came 
in. And not Mrs. Newball only, but six or 
seven other women, some of them accom¬ 
panied by men—their husbands and their 
brothers. And they all told the same tide. 
Something had been stolen from each : from 
Mrs. Newball her five strings of pearls, from 
Mrs. This and Miss That the article of jewel¬ 
lery which was valued most. I am convinced 
that that manager, or his room, or probably 
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his hotel, had never witnessed such a scene 
before. They were all as excited as could be, 
and they were all talking at once, and every 
second or two someone else kept coming in 
with some fresh tale of a dreadful loss. How 
that man kept his head at all was, and is, a 
mystery to me. At last he reduced them to 
something like silence, and in the presence of 
them all he said to me—pointing at me with 
his finger, as if I were a thing to be {jointed 
at:— 

“ It is you who have done this ! You ! ” 

Someone exclaimed in the crowd : “ I saw 
her coming out of Mrs. Anstruther’s room.” 

The manager demanded : “ Who spoke ? 
Who was it said that ? ” 

A slight, faded, fair-haired woman came 
out into the public gaze. 

“ I am Mrs. Anstruther’s maid. I was 
going along to her room when I saw this 
young lady come out of the door. Whether 
she saw me or not I can’t say; she might 
have done, because she ran off as fast as ever 
she could. I wondered what she was doing 
there, and when my mistress came I told her 
what I had seen, and that’s what made her 
open her trunk.” 

“ What Perkins says is quite true,” cor¬ 
roborated Mrs. Anstruther. “ She did tell 
me, and that made me uneasy ; I had heard 
something about a diamond pendant having 
been stolen last night, so I opened my jewel- 
case, and my diamonds were gone.” 

“ Mine was the diamond pendant which 
was stolen by this creature last night,” inter¬ 
posed Miss Goodridge. “She came to my 
room and took it out of my trunk. Since she 
did that it seems not impossible that she has 
played the same trick on other people to-day. 
If she has, she must have had a pretty good 
haul, because I don’t believe there is a person 
in the hotel who hasn’t lost something.” 

The manager spoke to an under-strapper. 

“ Have this young woman’s luggage 
searched at once, in the presence of wit¬ 
nesses, and let me know the result as soon 
as you possibly can.” 

As the under-strapper went out I noticed 
for the first time that Mr. Stemdale was 
present with the rest, and almost at the same 
instant his sister came in. She looked about 
her as if wondering what was the cause 
of all the fuss. Then she went up to her 
brother, and he whispered something to her, 
and she whispered something to him. Only 
three or four words in each case, but my heart 
gave a leap in my bosom—I mean that, really, 
because it did feel as if it actually had jumped 
—courage came into me, and strength, and 
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something better than hope: certainty; 
because they had delivered themselves into 
my hands. I was never more thankful that I 
had the power of eavesdropping—you can 
call it eavesdropping, if you like !—than I 
was at that moment. Only a second before 
I had been fearing that I was in a tight 
place, from which there was no way out; 
which would mean something for me from 
which my very soul seemed to shrink. But 
God had given me a gift, a talent, which I 
had striven with all my might to improve 
ten, twenty fold, and that would deliver me 
from the wiles of those two people, even when 
hope of deliverance there seemed none. I 
feel confident that I held myself straighter, 
that trouble went from my face as it had done 
from my heart, and that, though each moment 
the case against me seemed to be growing 
blacker and blacker, I grew calmer and more 
self-possessed. I knew I had only to wait till 
the proper moment came, and the toils in 
which they thought they had caught me 
would prove to be mere nothings ; they would 
be caught, and I should be free. 

All the same, until that moment for which 
I was waiting came, it was not nice for me— 
standing there amidst all those excited people, 
between two porters, who kept close to either 
side of me, as if I were a prisoner and they 
had me in charge; though I dare say it was 
as well that they did keep as close to me as 
they did, because I fancy that some of the 
injured guests at that hotel would have liked 
to give me a practical demonstration of what 
their feelings towards me were. 

That under-strapper came back in a sur¬ 
prisingly short space of time with a hand-bag 
—a brown bag, which I recognized to be my 
own. 

The agitated guests crowded round him 
like a swarm of bees. He had difficulty in 
forcing his way through them. The manager 
did his best to keep them in something like 
order—first with a show of mildness. 

“ Ladies, gentlemen—gently, gently, if you 
please.” Then, with sudden ferocity : “ Stand 
back, there ! If you will not stand back, if 
you will not make room, how can anything be 
done ? Keep these people back ! ” 

To whom this order was addressed was not 
quite clear. Thus admonished, the people 
kept themselves back—at least, sufficiently 
to enable that under-strapper to pass with 
my bag to the table. The manager said to 
him :— 

“ Go to the other side ; what have you in 
that bag ? ” When, as he said this, his 

guests evinced an inclination to press forward. 
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he threw out his arms on either side of him 
and positively shouted :— 

“ Will you not keep back ? If you will 
keep back, everything shall be done in order 
before you alh I ask you only to be a little 
sensible. If there is so much confusion, we 
shall not know what we are doing. I beg of 
you that you will be calm." 

If they were not precisely calm, the people 
did show some slight inclination to behave 


to the table. Of all the extraordinary collec¬ 
tions ! I believe there w ere articles belonging 
to every person in the hotel. When you came 
to think of it, it was amazing how they had 
been gathered together—in what could only 
have been a short space of time—without the 
gatherer being detected. As for the behaviour 
of the guests of the hotel, it was like Bedlam 
broken loose. They pressed forward all 
together, ejaculating, exclaiming, snatching 



"JIU TURNED IT UPSIDE DOWN AND ALLOWED THE WHOLE CONTENTS TO FALL OUT ON TO 

THE TABLE.” 


with an approach to common sense. They 
permitted tht bag to be placed on the table, 
and the manager to open it, having first put 
some questions to the young man who brought 
it in, 

“ Where did you find this bag ? ” 

“ In her room.” I was the 4S her,” which 
he made clear by pointing his finger straight 
at me, 

“ Was anyone else present in the room at 
the time you found it ? Did you find any¬ 
thing else ? " 

“ There were three other persons present 
in the room. That bag was the first thing I 
touched. When I opened it and saw what w p as 
inside, I thought that, for the present, that 
would be enough, I think you also will be of 
my opinion when you see what it contains." 

Then the manager opened the bag. He 
looked inside, then he turned it upside down 
and allowed the whole contents to fall out on 


at this and that, as each mw r some personal 
belonging, 

“ Keep back ! Keep back !" shouted the 
manager. “Will you not keep back?" 
As he positively roared at them they did 
shrink back as if a trifle startled, “ If you 
will only have a little patience each lady 
shall have what belongs to her—if it is here." 

Mrs. Anstruther’s voice was heard above 
the hubbub: “ Are my diamonds there ? ” 
Then Mrs, NewbalFs ; “ And my pearls ? " 

The under - strapper was examining the 
miscellaneous collection which my bag had 
contained with all those women breaking into 
continual exclamations, watching him with 
hungry eyes. He announced the result of 
his examination, 

“ No ; Mrs, Anstruther*s diamonds do not 
appear to be here, nor Mrs, New ball’s pearls ; 
there is nothing here which at all resembles 

them ” Original from 
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The manager held out towards me a 
minatory finger; everyone seemed to have 
developed a sudden mania for pointing, 
particularly at me. 

“ You ! Where have you put Mrs. New- 
ball’s pearls and Mrs. Anstruther’s diamonds ? 
Better make a clean breast of it, and no longer 
play the hypocrite. We will find them, if you 
do not tell us where they are, be sure of it. 
Now tell us at once.” 

How he thundered at me ! It was most 
embarrassing, or it would have been if I had 
not been conscious that I held the key of the 
situation in my hand. As it was, I minded 
his thunder scarcely a. little bit, though I 
always have hated being 9hotited at. I was 
very calm—certainly the calmest person there 
—which, of course, was not saying very much. 

“ I can tell you where they are, if that is 
what you mean.” 

“ You know that is what I mean. Tell 
us at once ! at once ! ” 

He banged his fist upon the table so that 
that miscellaneous collection trembled. I 
did not tremble, though perhaps it was his 
intention that I should. I was growing 
calmer and calmer. 

“ In the first place, let me inform you that 
if you suppose I put those things in my bag— 
the bag is certainly mine—or had anything 
to do with their getting there, you are mis¬ 
taken.” 

My words, and perhaps my manner, 
created a small diversion. “ What impu¬ 
dence ! ” “ What assurance ! ” “ Did you 
ever see anything like it ? ” “ So young and 

so brazen ! ” “ The impudent baggage ! ” 
Those were some of the things which they 
said, which were very nice for me to have 
to listen to. But I was sure, from a glimpse 
I had caught of Mr. and Miss Sterndale, that 
they were not quite at their ease, and that was 
such a comfort. 

“ No lies! ” thundered the manager, 
wtfose English became a little vulgar. “ No 
foolery ! No stuck-up rubbish! Tell us the 
truth—where are these ladies’ jewels ? ” 

“ I propose to tell you the truth, if you will 
have a little patience.” I returned him look 
for look; I was not the least afraid of him. 
“ I am going to give you a little surprise.” 
I was so conscious of that that I was begin¬ 
ning to feci almost amused. “ I have a power 
of which I think none of you have any concep¬ 
tion, especially two of you. I know what 
people are saying although I do not hear 
them ; like the deaf and dumb, who know 
what a person is saying by merely watching 
his lips.” 
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There were some very rude interruptions, 
to which I paid no notice whatever. An 
elderly man whom I had never seen before, 
and who spoke with an air of authority, 
advised them to give me a hearing. They did 
let me go on. 

I told them what I had seen Miss Sterndale 
say to her brother on the balcony the morning 
before. It was some satisfaction to see the 
startled look which came upon the faces of 
both the brother and the sister. They made 
some very noisy and uncivil comments, but, 
as I could see how uncomfortable they were 
feeling, I let them make them. I went on. 
I told how unhappy I had been all day, 
and how, when I returned, I found under the 
bottom tray of my jewel-case the diamond 
pendant. How, astounded, I went down to 
ask Miss Sterndale why she had put it there, 
and how, encountering Miss Goodridge bewail¬ 
ing her loss, utterly taken aback, I held out 
to her her pendant in a manner which, I 
admitted, might very easily have seemed 
suspicious. 

By this time the manager’s room was in a 
delightful state of din. Mr. and Miss Stem- 
dale were both of them shouting together, 
declaring that it was shocking that such a 
creature as I was should be allowed to make 
such monstrous insinuations. I believe, if it 
had not been for that grey-haired man who 
had suddenly assumed a position of authority, 
that Miss Sterndale would have made a per¬ 
sonal assault on me. She seemed half beside 
herself with rage—and, I was quite sure, with 
something else as well. 

I continued—in spite of the Stemdales. I 
could see that I was creating a state of per¬ 
plexity in the minds of my hearers which 
might very shortly induce them to take up 
an entirely different attitude towards me. 
I told of the brief dialogue which had taken 
place between the sister and brother that 
very morning. And then you should have 
seen how the Stemdales stormed and raged. 

“ It seems to me,” observed the grey-haired 
man to Mr. Sterndale, “ that you protest too 
much, sir. If this young lady is all the things 
you say she is, presently you will have every 
opportunity of proving it. Since she is one 
young girl among all us grown-ups, it is only 
right and decent that we should hear what 
she has to say for herself. We can condemn 
her afterwards—that part will be easy.” 

So I went on again. There was very little 
to add. They knew almost as much of the 
rest as I did. Someone had effected a whole¬ 
sale clearance of pretty nearly every valuable 
which the bouse contained. I did not pre- 
Grigmal from 
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tend to be certain, but I thought it extremely 
probable that it was Miss Sterndale who had 
done this, while her brother kept the owners 
occupied in other directions. At this point 
glances were exchanged. I afterwards 
learned that Mr. Sterndale had organized a 
party for an excursion on the Lake of Brienz, 
which had been joined by nearly everyone in 
the place with the exception of Miss Sterndale, 
who was supposed to have gone for a solitary 
expedition up the Schynnige Platte. When 
Miss Sterndale saw those glances, as I have 
no doubt she did, she commenced to storm 
and rage again, and continued to the end. I 
do not think, even then, she guessed what 
was coming ; but she was already more un¬ 
comfortable than she had expected to be, 
and I could see that her brother felt the same. 
His face was white and set; he looked like 
a man who was trying to think of the best 
way in which to confront a desperate situa¬ 
tion. 

I went on to explain, quite calmly, that as, 
owing to the machinations of Mr. Sterndale 
and his sister, everyone in the house had 
come to look upon me as a thief, their evident 
intention was to allow suspicion to be centred 
on me, and that that was why they put those 
things in my bag. 

“ But what were they going to gain by 
that ? ” asked the grey-haired man, rather 
pertinently. His question was echoed in a 
chorus by the rest—particularly, I noticed, 
by the Sterndales, who laid emphasis on the 
transparent absurdity of what I was saying. 

“ If you will allow me to continue, I will 
soon make it perfectly clear to you what they 
were going to gain. If you remember, when 
Mr. Sterndale was talking vo his sister on the 
balcony this morning, I saw him say to her 
that there were only two things in the house 
worth having-” 

Here Mr. Sterndale burst into a very hurri¬ 
cane of adjectives. The grey-haired man 
addressed him with rather unlooked-for 
vigour. 

“ Silence, sir ! Allow Miss Lee to continue.” 

Mr. Sterndale was silent. I fancy he was 
rather cowed by what he saw in the speaker’s 
eyes. I did continue. 

“ The only two things which, according to 
Mr. Sterndale, were worth having were Mrs. 
Anstruther s diamonds and Mrs. Newball’s 
pearls. If they put the whole of the rest of 
the stolen things into my bag it would be 
taken for granted that I was the thief, and 
they would be able to continue in unsuspected 
possession of the two things which were worth 
much more than all the rest put together.” 
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The moment I stopped the clamour began 
again. 

“ And where do you suggest, young lady,” 
asked the grey-haired man, “ that those two 
articles are ? ” 

“ I will tell you.” I looked at Miss Stem- 
dale and then at her brother. I believe they 
would both have liked to have killed and 
eaten me. They can scarcely have been sure, 
even then, of what I was going to say, but I 
could see that they were devoured by anxiety 
and fear. “ I have told you that I can see 
what people are saying by merely watching 
their lips. When Miss Sterndale came into 
the room she whispered something to her 
brother, in so faint a whisper that her words 
could have been Scarcely audible even to 
themselves ; but I saw their faces, and I 
knew what they had said as plainly as if they 
had shouted it. He told her that he had 
Mrs. Anstruther’s diamonds in the pocket of 
the jacket he has on.” 

I paused. The first expression on Mr. 
Sterndale’s face was one of blank astonish¬ 
ment. Then he broke into Billingsgate abuse 
of me. 

“ You infernal liar ! You two-faced cat! 
You dirty little witch ! I’m not going to 
stay in this room to be insulted by a miserable 
creature-” 

He made for the door. “ Stop him ! ” I 
cried. As he reached the door it was thrown 
back almost in his face, and who should come 
into the room but Mr. and Mrs. Travers. 
How glad I was to see them ! “ Stop him ! ” 

I cried to Mr. Travers. “ Stop that man ! ” 
And Mr. Travers stopped him. “ Put your 
hand into the pocket of his jacket and take 
out what he has there.” 

Mr. Travers, knowing nothing of what had 
been taking place, must have been rather at 
a loss as to what I might mean by such a 
request; but he did as I told him, all the 
same. Mr. Sterndale struggled ; he did his 
best to protect himself and his pocket; but 
he was rather a small man, and Mr. Travers 
was a giant, both in stature and in strength. 
In a very few seconds he was staring at the 
contents of his hand. 

“ From the look of things, this gentleman’s 
pocket seems to be stuffed with diamonds. 
Here’s a diamond necklace.” 

He held one up in the air. Heavy weight 
though she was, I believe that Mrs. Anstruther 
sprang several inches from the floor. 

“ It’s my necklace ! ” she screamed. 

“ And where are my pearls ? ” demanded 
Mrs. Newball. 

“ Miss Sterndale whispered to her brother 
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that your pearls were inside the bodice of 
her dress.” 

The words were scarcely out of my lips 
before Mrs. Newball sprang at Miss Sterndale, 
and there ensued a really painful scene. Had 
she not been restrained, I dare say she would 
have lorn Miss Sterndale’s clothes right off 
her. As it was, someone opened her bodice, 
and the pearls were produced. 


definite period, at my own expense, to give 
evidence in a case in which I was not in the 
faintest degree interested. The others, the 
guests in the hotel, did not want to do that 
any more than 1 did. Their property was 
restored to them—that was what they wanted. 
They would have liked to punish the thieves, 
but not at the cost of so much inconvenience 
to themselves. So far as we were concerned. 



** FiiOM THE LOOK OF THINGS, THIS 
GENTLEMAN S POCKET SEEMS TO BE STUFFED WITH DIAMONDS. 


The scene which followed was like pan¬ 
demonium on a small scale* It seemed as if 
everyone had gone stark, staring mad. 
Guests, manager, and staff were all shouting 
together. I know that Mrs. Travers had her 
arm round me, and I was happier than—only 
a few minutes before—I thought that I 
should ever feel again. 

We did not prosecute the Sterndales— 
which turned out not to be their name* and 
they were proved not to be sister and brother* 
Law in Switzerland does not move too 
quickly; the formalities to be observed are 
numerous* I did not very much want to 
have to remain in Switzerland for an in¬ 


the criminals got off 
scot-free; but*none 
the less, they did 
not escape the ven¬ 
geance of the law* 
That night they 
were arrested at 
Interlaken on another charge. It 
seemed that they were the per¬ 
petrators of that robbery in the 
hotel at Pontresina which, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Sterndale, his 
apocryphal clerical friend had laid 
at my door* They had passed 
there as Mr. and Mrs. Burnett, 
and were found guilty and sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment. I have not seen 
or heard anything of that pseudonymous 
brother and sbter since. I hope I never shall. 

To find out what people are saying to each 
other in confidence, when they suppose them¬ 
selves to be out of the reach of curious ears, 
may be very like eavesdropping. If it is, 1 
am very glad that, on various occasions in 
my life, 1 have been enabled to be an eaves¬ 
dropper in that sense. Had I not, at Inter¬ 
laken, had the power which made of me an 
eavesdropper, I might have been branded as 
a criminal, and my happiness, my whole life, 
have been destroyed for ever* 
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R. GRIGGS has retired from 
his grocery business, and it 
matters not now to him what 
spiteful person may call it a 
chandlery. The little cottage 
in the rountry—not too far 
out, but just far out enough— 
which had so long been a vision of his dreams, 
is now a reality—has been so, in fact, for 
some months. Mr. Griggs’s new-found liberty 
is a sweet and precious thing ; but he ran a 
risk of losing it at the very beginning. 

He was seized with the strikingly novel 
idea of keeping fowls; and, never before 
having kept anything nearer fowls than the 
eggs in his shop—which, in fact, were a very 
long way off, in miles and in time, from the 
hens who laid them—he sought guidance in 
handbooks and periodicals. He subscribed 
to the Feathered Biped and the Scratching’ 
Shed Gazette, and he plunged with much 
enthusiasm into the pages of the first issues 
of those exciting periodicals which came to 
his hand. 

In a more equable frame of mind he would 
have paused at the prospect opened before 
him ; but he was optimistic and eager, and 
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he only grew more enthusiastic as his original 
simple vision of half-a-dozen common or 
back-door yard-sera tchers expanded into 
imaginary mobs of Duckwing Yokohamas, 
Sebright Bantams, Rhode Island Reds, Croad 
Langshans, Salmon Faverolles, and Crushed- 
Strawberry Leghorns, The sole difficulty was 
to make up his mind w T hich breed to begin 
with. Meantime, he seized hammer and saw, 
and acquired board-yielding egg-boxes, nails 
and wire, hinges and screws. 

As a carpenter Mr, Griggs's education was 
only beginning, and, to confess the fact, it 
had not gone very far even when his hen¬ 
house w f as complete. But he persevered 
joyfully, under the placid gaze of Mrs, Griggs, 
who passed her life of retirement mainly in 
a sitting position, approving of all her husband 
did, because it saved trouble. In the end 
Mr. Griggs's architecture and carpentry 
stood triumphantly revealed, and he T not 
without honourable wounds received in the 
struggle, returned to consideration of breeds. 

“ Nothing like a really good stock,” said 
Mr, Griggs, dropping the Barndoor News and 
reaching for the Roosters' Record; “nothing 
like a prize stock of a good breed.” 
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“ Yes, dear/* replied Mrs, Griggs, placidly* 

“Costs a bit more to begin with,” Mr* 
Griggs went on, struggling with the vein* 
minous advertisement pages of the Cock-a- 
doodle Chronicle, ” but you soon get it all 
back in prizes and sales of birds. Quite a 
business it is,” 

“ Yes, dear/ 1 repeated Mrs. Griggs, a little 
doubtfully this time, 
because she had 
hoped that they 
had retired from 
business. 

The married life of 
Mr, and Mrs* Griggs 
had remained un¬ 
clouded throughout, 
chiefly because of 
that placid “ Yes, 
dear/’ of Mrs* Griggs; 
but now that very 
phrase, so placable 
and soothing, threat¬ 
ened storms. When 
Mr, Griggs suggested 
Duckwing Yoko¬ 
hama^ Mrs* Griggs 
said “ Yes, dear”; 
and when he offered 
the alternative of 
Salmon Faverolles, 
she said u Yes, dear,” 
also, not knowing 
one from the other 
—nor, in fact, did 
Mr. Griggs, except 
for the spelling be¬ 
fore his eyes. So he 
tried again with 
Silver Campines, 
and Mrs* Griggs 
said “ Yes, dear/ 1 once more; and when 
he mentioned Blue Wyandottes and got 
the same reply yet again, Mr. Griggs burst 
out and accused his spouse of perversity and 
contradiction. But there is a proverb about 
the numerical requirements of a quarrel, and 
the placid Mrs, Griggs refused to form a 
quorum. In the end, bemused and partly 
stifled under an accumulation of poultry 
periodicals, Mr, Griggs sent off an expensive 
order for a family of Buffle-headed Choctaws 
—or something with an approximate name— 
and sank back among the poultry papers 
once more. 

His mind once released from the task of 
selection, he began to contemplate other 
cognate matters, and grew more and more 
impressed with the magnitude of his under- 

Diaiiizetf bv CtOOQIc 


taking. In the advertisement pages of the 
Roosters f Record and the rest he counted 
four hundred and twenty-seven different 
special patent foods, deprived of any one of 
which his birds w F ould perish miserably ; one 
hundred and thirty-eight patent incubators, 
each better than all the rest, to release from 
the irksome duty of sitting the patrician hens 

of whom it would 
be disrespectful to 
expect such vulgar 
devotion ; and two 
hundred and four- 
teen designs and 
builds of hen-man¬ 
sion. each absolutely 
necessary to save the 
fancier from the con¬ 
sequences of wanton 
cruelty to birds ; 
w r hile he wholly lost 
count of the pills, 
powders, ointments, 
and lotions without 
which his stock must 
die unanimously* 

He found himself 
vaguely resenting 
the fact that, not¬ 
withstanding all this 
excitement, ^ Mrs, 
Griggs was visibly 
—and audibly—fall¬ 
ing asleep in her 
chair. Could this 
be called wifely 
sympathy ? 

No good leaving 
it to the railway 
people to bring the 
fowls over, Mr. Griggs reflected. So he 
borrow ed a horse and cart in the village and 
drove to the station to fetch them himself. 
He had a dim sort of notion that such high¬ 
born creatures as prize-bred Buffle-hiadcd 
Choctaws would expect very different treat¬ 
ment from common fowls, and he felt an 
uneasy sense of being about to receive 
distinguished company and not knowing 
exactly how T to behave* 

As he approached the station the train 
came steaming in with unusual fuss and 
smoke, and loud whistles from the triumphant 
driver. Plainly this was the train they were 
coming by—Mr, Griggs was somehow' sure 
of it, without inquiring. These intuitive 
convictions come to everybody on occasions, 
and this was one of the occasions* How r the 
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driver whistled ! The fussy importance with 
which the engine steamed and puffed and 
smoked would have been ridiculous on any 
less serious occasion, but it was dear that 
the engine also realized the high responsibility 
of its task. Mr, Griggs drove up to the station 
exit and waited, expectant, with many 
thoughts chasing through his brain* How 
would his visitors regard Stubbs’s somew r hat 
shabby old cart and his elderly horse ? And 
would it not have been more respectful to 
meet them with a brass band ? 

An odd human passenger or two came 
straggling out, to be instantly waved aside 
by the ticket-collector, and thus to vanish 
unregarded. Then the visitors appeared* and 
Mr* Griggs instantly remembered with regret 
that there w-as no deputation from the village 
to read an address. He was not in the least 
surprised at the size and stateliness of his 
Buffle-headed Choctaws—dor of course they 
were prize-bred—but he was a good deal 
flustered and awestruck. He hoped they 


among the hens, and a very audible " Surely 
not this thing ? 51 Mr* Griggs, sadly cast 
down, found himself apologizing volubly* and 
laying the wdiole blame on Stubbs, who had 
lent him the horse and cart* His apologies 
were received with haughty indifference, and 
the hens, gathering their feathers about them 
disdainfully* stepped into the cart and turned 
their backs on him, 

Mr* Griggs drove home in utter self- 
abasement, his spirits sinking lower as he 
went, to the accompaniment of titters and 
sniffs from behind him. He ought to have 
known better, he told himself, than to suppose 
that prize-bred Buffle-headed Choctaws could 
be treated like mere poultry. Why, he had 
half expected them to arrive in a crate ! 
He realized bitterly that he w p as venturing 
into fashionable society with no proper 
education, and making himself ridiculous* 

Stubbs’s horse was a placid and slow r beast 
as a rule, but now he seemed to be impressed, 
like the locomotive engine, with the eminence 



“THEN THE VISITORS AT PEAK ELK 


wouldn’t regard h:m as over-presumptuous 
in inviting them to so humble a household 
in so obscure a neighbourhood* Porters 
walked obsequiously behind the group, 
bearing portmanteaux and w'raps ; and the 
cock paused haughtily at the outer gate, w ith 
an audible remark about the car being late. 

Poor Mr. Griggs, deplorably ignorant of the 
etiquette proper to the reception of Buffle- 
headed Choctaws* coughed and nodded and 
beckoned uneasily* and was rewarded by a 
stare of astonished hauteur from his whole 
group of guests. There were titterings 



of the occasion, and he travelled at an amazing 
pace, swinging his legs round like wheel- 
spokes in his furious anxiety to honour the 
event with the needful flourish. Conse¬ 
quently, Mr* Griggs found himself at home 
almost as soon as he had left the station-yard. 

He was now a little encouraged to perceive 
something almost like a twinkle in the eye of 
the cock* as of an amused, superior, though 
somewhat contemptuous tolerance of his 
host; but the hens still sniffed and tittered. 
Mr, Griggs’s heart sank very low, Moreover, 
as he led the way to the shed which had cost 
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“ ‘MY GOOD MAN,’ HE SAID, * SURELY YOU DOST EXPECT THE LADIES AND MYSELF TO 
TAKE UP OUK RESIDENCE IN THAT THING ? 1 '* 


him such labour and pains—on the thumb¬ 
nail—and had been the object of his modest 
pride so short a time before, he stopped be¬ 
fore the door and glanced unhappily—almost 
guiltily—at the Buffie-headed Choctaws. 

But even the half-tolerant cock seemed to 
regard this as something beyond a joke. 

“ My good man/* he said, “ surely you don't 
expect the ladies and myself to take up our 
residence in that thing ? What is it ? ” 

Poor Mr. Griggs trembled in his shoes, and 
explained himself out of house and home. 

“ No, no I Certainly not! ” he said* 


“ This is where I live. The house isn’t— 
isn’t quite ready yet, and I—I was—I had 
an idea that perhaps you wouldn’t mind just 
waiting here while I see about offering you 
a little refreshment! ,s 

An enormous saucepan full of savoury 
scraps had been boiling in the kitchen since 
the early morning. These Mr. Griggs poured 
into a deep dish, and carried out with a 
forced air of genial hospitality* 

“ Ha, ha ! SJ he cried, with an ingratiating 
smile* “ This’ll stick to vour ribs ! Scraps 
from the house—all hot! " 
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“ Vulgar creature ! ” said one hen, turning 
her back on the dish. “ Impossible brute ! ” 
said another, shuddering in every feather. 
And the cock looked so fiercely disgusted 
that Mr. Griggs began apologizing afresh, 
laying the whole blame on the cook, and 
hoping that the cook (who was really only the 
maid-of-all-work) couldn’t hear. 

“ I beg your pardon. I’m sure,” he said, 
“ for her carelessness. It’s all a mistake. 
This is really my lunch. Perhaps you’d like 
a little mayonnaise and cold asparagus, and 
a few strawberries ? I’ll—I’ll see about it! 
Lobster mayonnaise, of course, not chicken 
mayonnaise—ha, ha ! Hope you don’t mind 
—my little joke—beg pardon ! There’s some 
nice lobsters coming on in the greenhouse ! ” 

He hurried off in great perturbation, 
suddenly realiz¬ 
ing that when 
he had said 
lobsters he must 
really have been 
thinking of to¬ 
matoes. Still, 
the colour was 
much the same, 
and, as his visi¬ 
tors had come 
from the Mid¬ 
lands, perhaps 
they wouldn’t 
notice the differ¬ 
ence. 

It was clear 
that hundreds 
of things must 


be done to rearrange the household. The 
matter that chiefly bothered Mr. Griggs’s 
brain and weighed on his spirits was the 
impossibility of getting Mrs. Griggs to roost 
in the hen-house. He could sit on the perch 
very well himself, but a lady of Mrs. Griggs’s 
size and circumference must roll off every 
time, it was plain to see. On the other hand, 
those fastidious Choctaws might reasonably 
be offended to see such a fat person littering 
about the house. Plainly she must be con¬ 
cealed. So Mr. Griggs explained the state 
of affairs to her in the box-room, toppled her 
backward into a large trunk, and shut down 
the lid. 

“ Yes, dear,” he heard her say through the 
keyhole as he hurried off about his duties. 

There were a vast number of these duties, 

he found, as the 
days went on. 
All kinds of 
rare cosmetics 
were needed to 
keep the Buffle- 
headed Choc¬ 
taws in show 
condition, and 
merely as valet 
and shoeblack 
his time was 
pretty fully 
occupied. Combs 
had to be oiled 
with the rarest 
Macassar, bril- 
liantine was 
needed for 
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feathers, and the ladies required 
sunshades to protect the complex* 
ion of their plumage; and soon 
Mr. Griggs was thoroughly broken- 
in to the duties of shoeblack and 
chiropodist. His few periods of 
leisure he spent roosting in the hen¬ 
house (which he discovered to be 
extremely draughty) waiting for 
orders, while the visitors amused 
themselves in the drawing-room. 
Expenses rose amazingly, too. 



J Ai 


I 

4 ‘ Li IS FEW PERIODS OF LEISURE HE SPENT 
ROOSTING IN THE HEN-HOUSE.” 

The cock was such a tartar about 
the quality of his cigars, and the 
hens were always ordering such 
quantities of new carpets and cur¬ 
tains to match their complexions, 
that Mr. Griggs saw the shadow of 
the Bankruptcy Court hovering over 
the premises whenever he had time 
to glance up, The cock read the 
Cock-a -doodle Chronicle regularly, 
too, and always found some new 
thing to order in the advertisement 
pages. Show-time was approaching, 
it seemed, and if prizes were to be 
won to stave off that impending 
bankruptcy—and there was clearly 



“the cock was such a tartar about the quality 

OF HIS CIGARS.” 


no other way of doing it—the Buffle-headed Choctaws 
must be got into condition. Orders for new gymna¬ 
siums and dust-baths went in a stream; and, though 
Mr, Griggs often wondered how Mrs, Griggs was 
getting on all this time in her trunk, he was far too 
busy to go and see. 

It may not be generally known that prize-bred 
Buffle-headed Choctaws have all sorts of little ail¬ 
ments that must be treated by Harley Street speci¬ 
alists. Mr. Griggs discovered this soon ; and the 
specialist who came had an extraordinary hand, into 
which you put any number of guineas one after 
another, without filling it. His prescriptions, too, 
were expensive, till at last he handed in one which 
the chemist refused to dispense, and referred Mr. 
Griggs elsewhere, when it was discovered that the 



BUFFLE-HEADED CHOCTAWS HAVE ALL SORTS OF LITTLE 
AILMENTS THAT MUST BE CREATED BY HARLEY 
STREET SPECIALISTS," 
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new remedy was a motor-car with plated fit¬ 
tings, And the final blow came when Mr. 
Griggs was confronted with the bill for that 
motor-car so prescribed by the specialist for 
the afternoon airing. Of course, nothing short 
of a six-cylinder car would do for Buffle- 
headed Choctaws, and the bill was appalling. 
Mr. Griggs w r as more than appalled—he was 
at the end of his resources. One possibility 
presented itself, and one only ; he must sell 
some eggs to pay for 
that motor-car. He 
seized a basket and 
approached the hens 
w ith timid apologies, 
laying the whole 
blame equally on the 
Harley Street special¬ 
ist and the inventor 
of the automobile. 

The sight of the 
basket w + as enough. 

The hens joined in one 
unanimous scream of 
mocking laughter. 

The cock joined in 
also,and somew here in 
the distance Stubbs’s 
horse could be heard 
laughing too, 

4i Eggs ? ” came a 
derisive scream 
through the laugh¬ 
ter, 11 Eggs ? Prize- 


bred Buffle - headed Choctaws never lay 
eggs ! " 

“ Why, no T my dear sir/' came the voice of 
the specialist, booming from afar in Harley 
Street. “ They never lay eggs ! ” 

And with a loud burst the lid of the big 
trunk flew open, and Mrs. Griggs emerged. 
“ Yes,dear/' she said; “ they never lay eggs ! ” 
Mr. Griggs started upright in his chair at 
the w ords, and the Cock-a-doodle Chronicle, the 

Roosters' Record, the 
Scratching-Shed 
Gazette, and the rest 
of them slid rustling 
to the ground. He 
stared across at Mrs. 
Griggs where she sat 
blinking in her chair. 

“ Maria ” said Mr. 
Griggs, severel y, 
u you've been fast 
asleep ! ” 

“ Yes, dear,” re¬ 
plied Mrs, Griggs. 

" What I was say¬ 
ing— if you'll only 
listen,” he went on, 
“ is that all this busi¬ 
ness of poultry-keep¬ 
ing is foolish. Well 
buy our eggs as we 
want ’em ! ” 

" Yes, dear,” said 
Mrs. Griggs. 


Y£S P PEAK. 
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Sir Ray Lankester, K.C.B. 


A STALWART 
figure sur¬ 
mounted by 
a massive head —a 
personality certain 
to arrest attention 
anywhere* Such 
is Sir Ray Lan- 
kester, K.C.B, 
—a man who, 
in Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling's words, has 
done more than 
any man living 
to 6< lake Science 
out of the dark 
chamber*’ and 
make her as 
attractive and 


UK* ION FROM Til K ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF 
PAL^OORAEHICAL SOCIETY, 1874. 


interesting as her sisters. Poetry and 

Painting. 

This is a great thing to have done, but Ray 
Lankester could only have done it by being a 
man of the world as well as a man of science, 
by having freely mingled with people—children 
as well as grown-ups; and some account of 
his long and useful career, put together by 
a Strand representative, will be read with 
interest. 

In Old Burlington Street, in that bouse 
numbered twenty-two (in which, by the by, a 
century earlier the family of General Wolfe 
dwelt), Ray was bom. His father was a well* 
known literary and scientific medical man, 
his mother a very gifted woman, being the 
sister of the late Samuel Pope, K.C. One 
of the boy’s earliest recollections is that of 
walking down Bond Street with his father, 
Dr. Edwin Lankester, who was a noted 
ph ysirian in his day, and meeting a very old 
gentleman whose keen eye and parchment- 
like skin attracted his attention. 

cc Mr. RogersT said Dr, Lankester , a will you 
shake hands with mv little boy ? The 
old gentleman duly put out his hand 
[or him to shake, “There/ 1 said the 
doctor, patting his son's head, (i when 
you grow up you can say that you have 
ri , shaken the hand of Samuel Rogers, who 
shook the hand of Dr. Johnson/* 
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In this fashion Sir Ray may be said to 
have acquired the H Johnson touch.' 1 That 
that memorable handshake imparted to him 
any special microbe of intelligence or any 
mania for learning one will not dare to affirm 
to people who are already aware of Sir Ray 
Lankester’s firm belief in the influence of 
heredity. 

He lived from childhood in a scientific 
atmosphere ; but so did his three brothers 
and four sisters, who have never evinced any 
particular concern for zoology or palaeon¬ 
tology. He met at his father's house all, or 
nearly all, the famous philosophers of the 
day. Amongst these was Professor Owen, 
who once took him for a stroll in Richmond 
Park, Owen suddenly pointed skyward, 

u See/’ said he, ff there is the new moon ; 
now, you know, when there is a new moon 
you must turn all the silver in your pocket 
Cor luck.” 

** Rut,” faltered his companion, sc I haven't 
any silver in my pocket.” 

Owen laughed. 

Haven't you ? ” he said, drawing forth a 
brand-new* sixpence ; ff then put this quickly 
in your pocket and turn it.” 

He took his first practical lessons in zoology 
while he was still in pinafores. His first 
introduction to the giraffe, whom he was able 
in more mature years to relate zoologically 
to an animal of his own naming, the Okapi, 
was memorable. It was one Sunday after¬ 
noon at the Zoo. The first hippopotamus 
had reached London from Egypt, and, after 
gazing with the fashionable crowd at the 
monster, Ray turned at length to rest his 
eyes on a quadruped of a different species, 
wffiose liquid eyes and gracefully-curving neck 
filled him with a tender regard. This lender 
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regard was reciprocated—at least, in part. 
He has related how r he w r as wearing a new 
Leghorn straw hat, with an ornamental bunch 
of Egyptian wheat and broad pink ribbon, the 
whole tied under his chin by an elastic band. 
Suddenly it left his head, and he saw it dis¬ 
appear between the lips of the lovely giraffe. 
He gazed in fascination as its jaw moved with 
a slow right and left movement, while a tran¬ 
quil, kindly expression, indicating a desire for 
a further supply of Leghorn hat, filled its eyes. 
In spite of his loss he sympathized with the 
giraffe; it did not destroy his friendly feel¬ 
ings. Alas! that old stock of Regent's Park 
giraffes has died out thirty years and more. 
While they lasted they bred freely and made 
money for the Society. 

It appears that he was a very trustful 
little boy. He relates in his little book, 
“ From an Easy Chair,” that, having been 
repeatedly assured by grown-up friends of 
a facetious turn of mind that when salt is 
placed on a bird’s tail the bird becomes so 
transfixed and dazed that anyone can catch 
it, he, confiding in this statement, carried a 
packet of salt into St. James’s Park, where 
his sister and he were taken daily by their 
nurse. He threw r the salt at the sparrows, but 
in vain. They flew away and escaped a 
proper sprinkling, so he made up his mind 
that the method ivas at fault. Resolved to 
get a proper amount of salt on their tails, he 
planned a great experiment* At the west 
end of the sheet of ornamental water was a 
kind of creek, eight feet long and three 
broad. While his sister seduced several 
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ducks with offerings of breadcrumbs into 
this creek, he stood, trembling with excite¬ 
ment, near the entrance, armed with a huge 
paper bag full of salt* They could not 
escape him ; he poured whole ounces of the 
powdery condiment on to the tails of the 
birds, whom he believed to be doomed, as 
they swam past him back to the open w-ater* 
But what was his amazement and chagrin 
—they refused to become transfixed or 
dazed. They swam on gaily and derisively, 
uttering loud “ quacks ” and scattering the 
salt from their feathers into the water. 
Nonsense! When his first distress wore off, 
he felt he had at least 
proved one thing— 
the falsity of the 
received opinion. 

Either his uncle, his 
nurse, and several 
other trusted friends 
were victims of a 
delusion, or were 
themselves the de- 
lib era t e pro paga t ors 
of error. 

This experiment 
caused Sir Ray un¬ 
consciously to adopt, 
at an early age, the 
motto of the Royal 
Society, “ Nullius in 
verba,” and initialed 
him into the practice 
of trying to find out 
whether things are or 
are not as good folks 
say. 

He also met 
Darwin, w'ho was 
introduced to him as 
“the man w'ho rode Slk 

up a mountain on a KIS 

tortoise's bark ”■—a 
description which was 
sure to fascinate a youngster of seven—and 
in after years came to know' the great scientist 
and his family well* 

Huxley, he tells us, carried him in his 
arms at Felixstowe on the rocks at low tide in 
1851, a year of note, because it was the 
year of the great Exhibition, Huxley had 
just come back from the voyage of the 
Rattlesnake r and was teased by his friends 
as fl the man who had been round the 
world and seen nothing but jelly-fishes.” 

Of Edward Forbes, founder of the Red 
Lions, Huxley's predecessor at the Royal 
School of Mines, who wrote songs and drew 


amusing pictures and who was a man greatly 
beloved, Sir Ray treasures many memories* 
The sketch of a spoonbill in boots, on the 
next page, was drawn for him by Forbes 
whilst the boy sat on his knee* 

At eleven years old Ray was sent to St. 
Paul’s School* then in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and his daily walks to and fro gave him a 
great experience of London. 

The “ back room,” he tells us—a large 
room over what had once been a stable—in 
his father’s house, at that time No. 8, Savile 
Row f , gave him an opportunity to teach him¬ 
self chemistry and the use of the blow-pipe. 

He worked away at 
leisure at the micro¬ 
scope, and amassed 
in the course of time 
a large collection of 
skulls, insects, fossils, 
and minerals- His 
father, though he 
a I w ays encouraged, 
never instructed him. 
They walked to- 
gethcr, took excur¬ 
sions together, and 
the father gave his 
son books and speci¬ 
mens and helped him 
in every way — the 
most gemle, k ind, and 
confidence - inspiring 
of fathers. Once at 
Hastings (in 1854) 
they came across a 
ditch full of snakes, 
A glance showed his 

father that thev were 

* 

of a harmless variety, 
and he told the boy 
so; whereupon, never 
having handled a 
snake before in his 
life, he plunged into 
the ditch and caught one in each hand. If 
his father hud said, “ Jump over the cliff ; 
it won’t hurt you,” he would have done it* 
In fact, he once did jump at his bidding 
into the deep water of a swimming-bath 
before he had learned to swim* His father 
was close by, and took him up, 

Douglas Jerrold, whose wit was always 
mordant above all other wits, was often at 
his father's house. Sir Ray recalls a laconic 
comment of his once upon an extravagant 
speech by Hepworth Dixon. It was at the 
lime when all England was stirred over 
Palmer, the poisoner, and the company had 
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teen discussing the question of the man and 
his ginlt, But Hepvvorlh Dixon professed 
not to be satisfied, and cried :— 

u * Really, for my part, I think Palmer a 
fine fellow —a very fine fellow, I should like 
to subscribe to a piece of plate for him.’ 
u t y es — a co ffi n plate/ growled J err old.” 



Young Lankester took classical prizes in 
every class at school, and won cups for 
sculling and for the long jump in the school 
athletics. In 1864, at the age of seventeen, 
he went to Downing College, Cambridge, with 
a scholarship. After a year and a half at 
Cambridge he migrated to Oxford, becoming 
a junior student at Christ Church, and after¬ 
wards winning the Burdett- 
Coutts Scholarship and the 
Raddiffe Travelling Fellowship, 

During his later Oxford days 
he visited town frequently, and 
on one occasion was taken very 
ill at rooms in Hertford Street, 

Mayfair—so ill that he could 
not be moved. It so happened 
that the Baroness Rurdett- 
Coutts—whose scholarship he 
had won—heard of his illness 
and insisted on sending him 
dinner every day during his 
convalescence from her own 
table, A fall, powdered foot¬ 
man arrived at young Lan- 
kester's lodgings every evening 
with bowls and silver dishes 
containing the most tempting 
delicacies likely to lure the 
appetite of an invalid* 

When at twenty-four Ray 
Lankester found himself at 
Naples his zoological tastes were 
strongly developed, and his 
studies there of marine fauna 
were of the utmost value to 


him. Scientific men at Naples used to engage 
certain fishermen to assist them in collecting 
specimens; 

Lankesteris pet fisherman was quite a 
character in his way. His name was Giovanni 
dt Giovanni, an old rascal if ever there was 
one, but he knew hundreds of sea-beasts and 
where to get them. f( Nova specie, signore/ 1 
he would gravely assert, as he produced a sea- 
worm or a jelly-fish in one of the glass jars 
he used to steal from his employer. And sure 
enough it was a new' species. His invariable 
practice was to bring one jar and take 
away two daily, until Lankester’s stock was 
exhausted. 

On his return from Italy Sir Ray was 
elected to a Fellowship at Exeter College, 
lecturing there until his appointment as 
Professor of Zoology at University College, 
London, a post he did not relinquish uruil 
1889, when he returned to Oxford as Linacre 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy* He 
gave up his professorship nine years later 
(in 1898)* when he was appointed Director 
of the Natural History Museum in London. 

It was in the early days of his London 
professorship that his famous exposure of 
Slade, the medium, occurred, with the 
subsequent Lankester - Slade trial. On 
September 16th, 1876, within a few days 
of the British Association meeting, there 
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appeared in the Times a letter from 
Professor Ray Lankester, setting forth the 
results of a visit which he, in company with 
Dr. Donkin, had paid to Slade the previous 
day. Having satisfied himself at a previous 
visit, by close observation of Slade's move¬ 
ments and general demeanour, that the 
medium wrote the messages with his own 
hand upon the slate whilst it was being held 
under the table. Professor Lankester put his 
hypothesis to the test by snatching the slate 
out of Slade's hand before the pretended 
sound of wTiting was heard, at a time when, 
presumably, therefore, the spirits had not 
begun to write. As he anticipated, he found 
the message already written. To an observer 
in Professor Lankester’s position the demon¬ 
stration of fraud left nothing to be desired. 
He had seen the movements of Slade's arm 
in the act of writing, and had found the 
writing so produced where and when no 
writing should have been* 

The incident had a disastrous 
sequel for Dr* Slade* Professor 
Lankester obtained a summons 
against him for unlaw fully using 
subtle craft to deceive certain 
persons—namely, himself and 
other gentlemen* After a hearing 
which lasted for several days, 

Slade* was found guilty and 
sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

He appealed against the sen¬ 
tence. When the appeal was 
heard, on June 29th, 1877, the 
magistrate’s decision was de¬ 
fended by Mr* Staveley Hill, 

Q*C, acting for the Treasury* 

The conviction was, however, quashed at 
the outset, on the ground that the words 
“ by palmistry or otherwise/ which appeared 
in the statute, had been omitted. Slade at 
once left the country, and the fresh summons 
which was issued at the instance of Professor 
Lankester on the following day was effectual 
in preventing him from ever returning. 

One of Sir Ray's dearest friends was Frank 
Balfour, brother of the Conservative states¬ 
man, whose tragic death in the Alps was a 
great shock to his friend. One year he and 
Balfour were travelling in Sicily from Girgenti 
to Palermo, when the diligence was attacked 
by brigands and the patrol who accompanied 
it was shot dead on the road* 

In the middle ’seventies, being in Paris, 
Sir Ray went with a medical friend to see the 
great physician, Charcot, at the Salpetriire 
Hospital. At that time some interesting 


experiments in hypnotism were in vogue, and 
there were many people who expressed their 
belief that a small disc of gold, copper, or 
silver, laid flat on the arm, could produce a 
total absence of sensation in that member* 
Each person had a “sympathy” or special 
affinity for a particular metal, and proofs of 
the theory were supposed to be forthcoming 
in the experiments made on nervous patients 
at the Salpeiriere* Charcot had found that, 
when a susceptible female patient held in her 
hand a bar of iron connected with a battery, 
and an electric current converted the bar of 
iron into a magnet, the hand and arm of the 
woman holding the bar lost all sensation. 
You could thrust large carpet-needles into it, 
when, under non-magnetic conditions, she 
shrank from a mere pin-prick. Thus the old 
theory of the influence of a magnet on the 
human body was revived* Lankester went and 
saw- this experiment w r ith Charcot and some 
others present* One thing struck 
him forcibly: that the order to 
an assistant to“ make contact” 
— i.e. f to magnetize the bar of 
iron — was pronounced very 
emphatically by Charcot, and 
that there immediately followed 
an attitude of expectancy on 
the part of the company* 

He drew his own conclusions, 
and when Charcot left the room, 
saying he would repeat the 
experiment before a medical 
audience in an hour or so, and 
he and his companion found 
themselves alone, he examined 
the battery* In an instant he had 
emptied out the fluid contents 
(potassium bi-chromate) and poured in pure 
water instead* Charcot returned with his 
friends and the patient, and the experiment 
recommenced. The patient was as sensitive 
as usual until the moment when the magic 
word “ Make ! ” was uttered, the current sup¬ 
posed to be set going, and the bar 10 be mag¬ 
netized* Then the arm became impervious 
to sensation* They ran large needles into it 
and she felt nothing. All at once the order 
was given to disconnect the current and the 
patient's sensations to return, and she turned 
towards Charcot to remonstrate indignantly. 
Yet all this time there was nothing but water 
in the battery, and therefore no magnetization 
of the bar! Sir Ray’s suspicions w : ere con¬ 
firmed* The whole thing was the result of 
hypnotic u suggestion*” 

He felt bound to reveal his secret to Charcot 
and his audierpe. ffrhat would the great 
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man say when he found he had been thus 
deceived ? Sir Ray had demonstrated that the 
magnet had nothing to do with the result; it 
was only a question of the patient's believing 
that sensation must certainly disappear from 
her arm when the bar she held became 
magnetized. He proceeded to explain to 
Charcot that there was no electric current, 
because he had substituted water in the 
battery* As the astonished assistants flew r to 
the battery to verify his statement, he thought 
fora moment that he would be coldly ordered 
off the premises* But almost immediately 
he found one hand of the great physician on 
his shoulder and another grasping his hand. 

il Mais, cher monsieur/' cried Charcot, 
u que vous avez bien fait! ” 

Amongst the many eminent men Sir Ray 
has met was Mr. Gladstone* Once at the 
Xahte of Sir James Knowles the talk ran on 
the relative physical and mental value of 
women. Turning to Sir Ray the aged Prime 
Minister said : “ I am of opinion that the 
relative value of a man and a woman is in 
all classes of society about the same as it 
was in mv grandfather's time in Jamaica, 
When they w anted to buy a negro they gave 
one hundred and twenty pounds for a man 
and eighty pounds for a w'oman, and," he 
added, “that is a fair measure of their 
relative values the world over*"* 

Speaking of visitors to the Natural History 
Museum, Sir Ray tells us that he once 

* It is interesting to note th*t our article in the April number 
on the Athletic Records Men and Women ,h .shows an 
mct]y similar result 10 Mr. Gladstone's cstitnate-i^, that 
men are about half as good again as women. 


acted as cicerone to a wealthy banker. 
Passing from collection to collection and 
showcase to showcase, the banker turned to 
Sir Ray and said, fi It's all very fine—very 
wonderful indeed; but what's it all for? 
Where does the money come in ? Why does 
the Government spend money on these 
things if it don't lead to making money?” 

The addition to the Museum which perhaps 
created the most stir—certainly it was the 
most popular—during Sir Ray's tenure of 
office was the " Diplodocus,” For a time the 
Diplodocus was in everyone’s mouth. One 
heard references to it in Parliament and in 
the music-hall It w'as not really a Diplo¬ 
docus that had arrived, but a life-size repro¬ 
duction of the skeleton of that monster 
Dinosaurian reptile, found in America, and 
presented to the British Museum by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie in May, 1905* 

The number of pels, tiny dogs, kittens, 
and even tortoises which have been named 
after Sir Ray by their youthful owners is 
quite amusing* Most of the little boys at one 
of Ihe lectures at the Royal Institution (the 
Christmas Juvenile Course) ventured to bring 
their birthday books and beg him to inscribe 
his name therein, A crowd of bullet-headed 
little boys clustered round him like a sw ? arm 
of bees, whilst the learned gentlemen of the 
committee in the front row's were anxiously 
waiting to get a word with him. “ A regular 
old brick ! ” was the comment overheard as the 
delighted schoolboys pushed and hustled each 
other down the staircase of that most time- 
honoured and solemn scientific institution. 
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EALOUSY ; that's wot It 
is/’ said the night-watch¬ 
man, trying to sneer — 
i( pure jealousy/’ 

He had left his broom 
for a hurried half-pint at 
the Bull’s Head—left it 
leaning in a negligent attitude against the 
warehouse-wall ; now, lashed to the top of 
the crane at the jetty end, it pointed its 
soiled bristles towards the evening sky and 
defied capture. 

And I know who it is, and why Vs done it, 
he continued. Fust and last, I don’t suppose 
I was talking to the gal for more than ten 
minutes, and arf of that was about the 
weather. 

1 don’t suppose anybody ’as suffered more 
from jealousy than wot I ’ave, Other 
people's jealousy, 1 mean. Ever since t 
was married the missis has been setting 
traps for me, and asking people to keep an 


eye on me, I blacked one of the eyes once 
—like a fool—and the chap it belonged to 
made up a tale about me that I ain't lived 
down yet. 

Years ago, when I was out with the missis 
one evening, I saved a gal ? s life for her. She 
slipped as she was getting off a bus, and I 
caught Vr just in time. Fine, strapping gal 
she was, and afore I could get my balance we 
’ad danced round and round arf-way acrost 
the road, with our arms round each other's 
necks, and my missis watching us from the 
pavement. When we were safe, she said the 
gal ’adn't slipped at all; and, as soon as the 
gal 'ad got ’er breath, I’m blest if she didn’t 
say so too. 

You can’t argufy with jealous people, and 
you can't shame ’em. When I told my 
missis once that I should never dream of 
being jealous of her, instead of up and thank¬ 
ing me for it, she spoilt the best frying-pan 
we ever had. Whejy the vndder-woman next- 
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door but two and me ’ad rheumatics at the 
same time, she went and asked the doctor 
whether it was catching. 

The worst trouble o’ that kind I ever got 
into was all through trying to do somebody 
else a kindness. I went out o’ my way to 
do it; I wasted the whole evening for the 
sake of other people, and got • in'.o such 
trouble over it that even now it gives me the 
cold shivers to think of. 

Cap’n Tarbell was the man I tried to do a 
good turn to; a man that used to be 
master of a ketch called the Lizzie and 
Annie, trading between ’ere and Shore- 
mouth. “ Artful Jack ” he used to be called, 
and if ever a man deserved the name, he did. 
A widder-man of about fifty, and as silly 
as a boy of fifteen. He ’ad been talking of 
getting married agin for over ten years, and, 
thinking it was only talk, I didn’t give ’im 
any good advice. Then he told me one night 
that ’e was keeping company with a woman 
named Lamb, who lived at a place near 
Shoremouth. When I asked ’im wot she 
looked like, he said that she had a good 
’art, and, knowing wot that meant, I wasn’t 
at all surprised when he told me some time 
arter that ’e had been a silly fool. 

“ Well, if she’s got a good ’art,” I ses, 
“ p’r’aps she’ll let you go.” 

“ Talk sense,” he ses. “ It ain’t good 
enough for that. Why, she worships the 
ground I tread on. She thinks there is 
nobody like me in the whole wide world.” 

“ Let’s ’ope she’ll think so arter you’re 
married,” I ses, trying to cheer him up. 

“ I’m not going to get married,” he ses. 
“ Leastways, not to ’er. But ’ow to get out 
of it without breaking her ’art and being 
had up for breach o’ promise I can’t think. 
And if the other one got to ’ear of it, I should 
lose her too.” 

“ Other one ? ” I ses. “ Wot other one ? ” 

Cap’n Tarbell shook his ’ead and smiled 
like a silly gal. 

“ She fell in love with me on top of a bus 
in the Mile End Road,” he ses. “ Love at 
fust sight it was. She’s a widder-lady with 
a nice little ’ouse at Bow, and plenty to live 
on—her ’usband having been a builder. I 
don’t know what to do. You see, if I married 
both of ’em, it’s sure to be found out sooner 
or later.” 

“ You’ll be found out as it is,” I ses, “ if 
you ain’t careful. I’m surprised at you.” 

“ Yes,” he ses, getting up and walking 
backwards and forwards ; “ especially as Mrs. 
Plimmer is always talking about coming down 
to see the ship. One thing is, the crew won’t 


give me away; they’ve been with me too 
long for that. P’r’aps you could give me a 
little advice, Bill.” 

I did. I talked to that man for an hour 
and a arf, and when I ’ad finished he said 
he didn’t want that kind of advice at all. 
Wot ’e wanted was for me to tell ’im ’ow to 
get rid of Miss Lamb and marry Mrs. Plimmer 
without anybody being offended or having 
their feelings hurt. 

Mrs. Plimmer came down to the ship the 
very next evening. Fine-looking woman she 
was, and, wot with ’er watch and chain and 
di’mond rings and brooches and such-like, 
I should think she must ’ave ’ad five or six 
pounds’ worth of jewellery on ’er. She gave 
me a very pleasant smile, and I gave ’er one 
back, and we stood chatting there like old 
friends till at last she tore ’erself away and 
went on board the ship. 

She came off by and by hanging on Cap’n 
Tarbell’s arm. The cap’n was dressed up in 
’is Sunday clothes, with one of the cleanest 
collars on I ’ave ever seen in my life, and 
smoking a cigar that smelt like an escape of 
gas. He came back alone at ha’-past eleven 
that night, and ’e told me that if it wasn’t 
for the’other one down Shoremouth way he 
should be the ’appiest man on earth. 

“ Mrs. Plimmer’s only got one fault,” he 
ses, shaking his ’ead, “ and that’s jealousy. 
If she got to know of Laura Lamb, it would 
be all U P. It makes me go cold all over 
when I think of it. The only thing is to get 
married as quick as I can; then she can’t 
help ’erself.” 

“It wouldn’t prevent the other one making 
a fuss,” I ses. 

“ No,” he ses, very thoughtfully, “ it 
wouldn’t. I shall ’ave to do something there, 
but wot, I don’t know.” 

He climbed on board like a man with a load 
on his mind, and arter a look at the sky went 
below and forgot both ’is troubles in sleep. 

Mrs. Plimmer came down to the wharf 
every time the ship was up, arter that. 
Sometimes she’d spend the evening aboard, 
and sometimes they’d go off and spend it 
somewhere else. She ’ad a fancy for the 
cabin, I think, and the cap’n told me that 
she ’ad said when they were married she was 
going to sail with ’im sometimes. 

“ But it ain’t for six months yet,” he ses, 
“ and a lot o’ things might ’appen to the other 
in that time; with luck.” 

It was just about a month arter that that 
’e came to me one evening trembling all over. 
I ’ad just come on dooty, and afore I could ask 
’im wot was tHe matter he ’ad got me in the 
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Bull's Head and stood me three arf-pints, one 
arter the other 

“ I’m ruined/ 1 he ses, in a 'usky whisper ; 
“I'm done for. Why was wimmen made ? 
Wot good are they ? Fancy f ow bright and 
'appy we should ail be without 'em.” 

I started to p’int things out to 'im that 
he seemed to 'ave forgot, but ’e wouldn't 
listen. He was so excited that he didn't seem 


when he J ad done, in a desprit way, and 
'im and the landlord 'ad a little breeze then 
that did T im more good than wot the beer ’ad. 
When we came outside T e seemed more con¬ 
tented with ’imself, but he shook his *ead 
and was miserable when we got to the wharf 
agin. 

“ S’pose they both come along at the same 
time/ 1 he ses* “ Wot's to be done ? ” 



to know wot 'e was doing, and arter he 'ad got 
three more arf-pints waiting for me, all in a 
row* on the counter, 1 ’ad to ask ’im whether 
he thought I was there to do conjuring tricks, 
or wot ? 

“ There was a letter waiting for me in the 
office/' he ses* “ From Miss Lamb—she’s 
in London, She’s coming to pay me a sur¬ 
prise visit this evening. I know who'll get 
the surprise. Mrs. Plimmer's coming, too. 5 ' 

I gave 'im one of my arf-pints and made 'im 
drink it. He chucked the pot on the floor 


I shut the gate with a hang and fastened 
it. Then I turned to ’im with a smile, 

<f I’m watchman 'ere/' I ses, “ and I lets in 
who I thinks I will. This ain’t a public 
'ighway/ 1 1 ses; “ it's a wharf/ 1 
“ Bill/ 5 he ses, 11 you're a genius ” 

“If Miss Lamb comes 'ere asking arter 
you,” I ses, u I shall say you've gone out for 
the evening.” 

“ Wot about her letter ? ” he ses* 

“ You didn't 'aye it,” I ses, winking at 'im* 
“ And suppose she waits about outside for 
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me. and Mrs. Plimmer wants me to take ’er 
out ? ” he ses, shivering. “ She’s a fearful 
obstinate woman; and she’d wait a week 
for me.” 

He kept peeping up the road while we 
talked it over, and then we both see Mrs. 
Plimmer coming along. He backed on to the 
wharf and pulled out ’is purse. 

“ Bill,” he ses, gabbling as fast as ’e could 
gabble, “ here’s five or six shillings. If the 
other one comes and won’t go away, tell ’er 
I’ve gone to the Pagoda Music-’all, and you’ll 
take ’er to me. Keep ’er out all the evening 
some’ow, if you can. If she comes back too 
soon, keep ’er in the office. 

“ And wot about leaving the wharf and my 
dooty ? ” I ses, staring. 

“ I’ll put Joe on to keep watch,” he ses, 
pressing the money in my ’and. “ I rely on 
you, Bill, and I’ll never forget you. You 
won’t lose by it, trust me.” 

He nipped off and tumbled aboard the 
ship afore I could say a word. I just stood 
there staring arter ’im and feeling the money, 
and afore I could make up my mind Mrs. 
Plimmer came up. 

I thought I should never ha’ got rid of ’er. 
She stood there chatting and smiling, and 
seemed to forget all about the cap’n, and 
every moment I was afraid that the other 
one might come up. At last she went off, 
looking behind ’er, to the ship, and then I 
went outside and put my back up agin the 
gate and waited. 

I ’ad hardly been there ten minutes afore 
the other one came along. I saw ’er stop 
and speak to a policeman, and then she came 
straight over to me. 

“ I want to see Cap’n Tarbell,” she ses. 

“Cap’n Tarbell?” I ses, very slow; 
“ Cap’n Tarbell ’as gone off for the evening.” 

“ Gone off ! ” she ses, staring. “ But he 
can’t ’ave. Are you sure ? ” 

“Sartain,” I ses. Then I ’ad a bright idea. 
“ And there’s a letter come for ’im,” I ses. 

“Oh, dear!” she ses. “And I thought it 
would be in plenty of time. Well, I must go 
on the ship and wait for ’im, I suppose.” 

If I ’ad only let ’er go I should ha’ saved 
myself a lot o’ trouble, and the man wot 
deserved it would ha’ got it. Instead o’ that 
I told ’er about the music-’all, and arter 
carrying on like a silly gal o’ seventeen and 
saying she couldn’t think of it, she gave way 
and said she’d go with roe to find ’im. I was 
all right so far as clothes went, as it happened, 
Mrs. Plimmer said once that I got more and 
more dressy every time she saw me, and my 
missis ’ad said the same thing, only in a 


different way. I just took a peep through 
the gate and saw that Joe ’ad taken up my 
dooty, and then we set off. 

I said I wasn’t quite sure which one he’d 
gone to, but we’d try the Pagoda Music-’all 
fust, and we went there on a bus from Aldgate. 
It was the fust evening out I ’ad ’ad for years, 
and I should ’ave enjoyed it if it ’adn’t been 
for Miss Lamb. Wotever Cap’n Tarbell 
could ha’ seen in ’er, I can’t think. She was 
quiet, and stupid, and bad-tempered. When 
the bus-conductor came round for the fares 
she ’adn’t got any change ; and when we got 
to the hall she did such eggstrordinary 
things trying to find ’er pocket that I tried 
to look as if she didn’t belong to me. When 
she left off she smiled and said she was farther 
off than ever, and arter three or four wot was 
standing there ’ad begged ’er to have another 
try, I ’ad to pay for the two. 

The ’ouse was pretty full when we got in, 
but she didn’t take no notice of that. Her 
idea was that she could walk about all over 
the place looking for Cap’n Tarbell, and it 
took three men in buttons and a policeman 
to persuade ’er different. We were pushed 
into a couple o’ seats at last, and then she 
started finding fault with me. 

“ Where is Cap’n Tarbell ? ” she ses. 
“ Why don’t you find him ? ” 

“ I’ll go and look for ’im in the bar 
presently,” I ses. “ He’s sure to be there, 
arter a turn or two.” 

I managed to keep ’er quiet for arf an hour 
—with the ’elp of the people wot sat near us— 
and then I ’ad to go. I ’ad a glass o’ beer to 
pass the time away, and, while I was drinking 
it, who should come up but the cook and one 
of the hands from the Lizzie and Annie. 

“ We saw you,” ses the cook, winking; 
“ didn’t we, Bob ? ” 

“ Yes,” ses Bob, shaking his silly ’ead; “ but 
it wasn’t no surprise to me. I’ve ’ad my eye 
on ’im for a long time past.” 

“ I thought ’e was married,” ses the cook. 

“ So he is,” ses Bob, “ and to the best wife 
in London. I know where she lives. Mine’s 
a bottle o’ Bass,” he ses, turning to me. 

“ So’s mine,” ses the cook. 

I paid for two bottles for ’em, and arter 
that they said that they’d ’ave a whisky and 
soda apiece just to show as there was no ill- 
feeling. 

“ It’s very good,” ses Bob, sipping his, 
“ but it wants a sixpenny cigar to go with it. 
It’s been the dream o’ my life to smoke a 
sixpenny cigar.” 

“ So it ’as mine,” ses the cook; “ but I don’t 
suppose i ever shall.” 
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They both coughed arter that, and like a 
good-natured fool I stood 'em a sixpenny cigar 
apiece, and I 'ad just turned to go back to 
my seat when up come two more hands from 
the Lizzie and Annie . 

Halloa, watchman ! 33 ses one of 'em. 

Why, I thought you was a-taking care of 
the wharf! ” 

“ He's got something better than the wharf 
to take care of/' ses Bob, grinning. 

u I know ; we see 3 im/ s ses the other chap. 


However, when we got there I persuaded 'er 
to go into the office while i went aboard to 
see if I could find out where he was, and three 
minutes afterwards he was standing with me 
behind the galley, trembling all over and 
patting me on the back. 

" Keep 'er in the office a little longer,” he 
ses T in a whisper. " The other’s going soon. 
Keep 'er there as long as you can.” 

'"And suppose she sees you and Mrs* 
Plimmer passing the window ?” I ses. 



l< SUB WALKED OUT WITH HER ? EAO IK lrtSC AlR f FOLLEkEL) BY ME WITH TWO MEN IN 

BUTTONS AND A POLICEMAN.” 


“ We’ve been watching *is goings-on for the 
last arf-hour,” 

I stopped their mouths with a glass o' bitter 
each, and went back to my scat w T hile they 
w F as drinking it. I told Miss Lamb in w hispers 
that 'e wasn’t there, but I’d ’ave another look 
for him by and by. If she’d ha' whispered 
back it would ha 3 been all right, but she 
wouldn’t, and, arter a most unpleasant scene, 
she walked out with her ’ead in the air, follered 
by me with two men in buttons and a police¬ 
man, 

O’ course, nothing would do but she must 
go back to the wharf and w-ait for Cap'n 
Tarbell, and all the way there I w-as wander¬ 
ing wot would 'appen if she went on board 
and found ’im there with Mrs. Plimmer. 


“ That’ll be all right. Pm going to take 
’er to the stairs in the ship’s boat/' he ses. 
11 IPs more romantic/ 3 

He gave me a little punch in the ribs, play- 
ful-Iike, and,arter telling me I was worth my 
weight in gold-dust, went back to the cabin 
agin. 

I told Miss Lamb that the cabin was locked 
up, but that Cap 3 n Tarbell w*as expected back 
in about arf an hour's time. Then I found 
3 er an old newspaper and a comfortable chair 
and sat down to wait. I couldn’t go on the 
w r harf for fear she’d w p ant to come with me, 
and I sat there as patient as I could, till a 
little clicking noise made us both start up and 
look at each other, 

“ Wat's that 3 rK she ses, listening, 
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“ It sounded,” I ses—“ it sounded like 
somebody locking the door.” 

I went to the door to try it just as some¬ 
body dashed past the window with their ’ead 
down. It was locked fast, and arter I had 
’ad a try at it and Miss Lamb had ’ad a try 
at it, we stood and looked at each other in 
surprise. 

“ Somebody’s playing a joke on us,” I ses. 

“ Joke ! ” ses Miss Lamb. “ Open that 
door at once. If you don’t open it I’ll call 
for the police.” 

She looked at the windows, but the iron 
bars wot was strong enough to keep the vans 
outside was strong enough to keep ’er in, and 
then she gave way to such a fit o’ temper that 
I couldn’t do nothing with ’er. 

“ Cap’n Tarbell can’t be long now,” I ses> 
as soon as I could get a word in. “ We shall 
get out as soon as ’e comes.” 

She flung ’erself down in the chair agin 
with ’er back to-me, and for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour we sat there without a 
word. Then, to our joy, we ’eard footsteps 
turn in at the gate. Quick footsteps they was. 
Somebody turned the handle of the door, and 
then a face looked in at the window that made 
me nearly jump out of my boots in surprise. 
A face that was as white as chalk with temper, 
and a bonnet cocked over one eye with walk¬ 
ing fast. She shook ’er fist at me, and then 
she shook it at Miss Lamb. 

“ Who’s that ? ” ses Miss Lamb. 

“ My missis,” I ses, in a loud voice. “ Thank 
goodness she’s come ! ” 

“ Open the door! ” ses my missis, with a 
scream. “ Open the door ! ” 

“ I can’t,” I ses. “ Somebody’s locked it. 
This is Cap’n Tarbell’s young lady.” 

“ I’ll Cap’n Tarbell ’er when I get in ! ” ses 
my wife. “ You too. I’ll music-’all you ! 
I’ll learn you to go gallivanting about! Open 
the door!” 

She walked up and down the alley-way in 
front of the window waiting for me like a lion 
walking up and down its cage waiting for its 
dinner, and I made up my mind then and there 
that I should ’ave to make a clean breast of it 
and let Cap’n Tarbell get out of it the best way 
he could. I wasn’t going to suffer for him. 

’Ow long my missis walked up and down 
there I don’t know. It seemed ages to me ; 
but at last I ’eard footsteps and voices, and 
Bob and the cook and the other two chaps 
wot we ’ad met at the music-’all came along 
and stood grinning in at the window. 

“ Somebody’s locked us in,” I ses. “ Go 
and fetch Cap’n Tarbell.” 

“ Cap’n Tarbell ? ” ses the cook. “ You 


3*3 

don’t want to see ’im. Why, he’s the last 
man in the world you ought to want to see ! 
You don’t know ’ow jealous he is.” 

“ You go and fetch ’im,” I ses. “ ’Ow dare 
you talk like that afore my wife ! ” 

“ I dursen’t take the responserbility,” ses 
the cook. “ It might mean bloodshed.” 

“ You go and fetch ’im,” ses my missis. 
“ Never mind about the bloodshed. I don’t. 
Open the door t ” 

She started banging on the door agin, and 
arter talking among themselves for a time 
they moved off to the ship. They came back 
in three or four minutes, and the cook ’eld 
up something in front of the window. 

“ The boy ’ad got it,” he ses. “ Now, shall 
I open the door and let your missis in, or 
would you rather stay where you are in peace 
and quietness ? ” 

I saw my missis jump at the key, and Bob 
and the others, laughing fit to split their sides, 
’olding her back. Then I ’eard a shout, and 
the next moment Cap’n Tarbell came up and 
asked ’em wot the trouble was about. 

They all started talking at once, and then 
the cap’n, arter one look in at the window, 
threw up his ’ands and staggered back as if ’c 
couldn’t believe his eyesight. He stood 
dazed-like for a second or two, and then ’e 
took the key out of the cook’s ’and, opened 
the door, and walked in. The four men was 
close be’ind ’im, and, do all she could, my 
missis couldn’t get in front of ’em. 

“ Watchman 1 ” he ses, in a stuck-up voice. 
“ wot does this mean ? Laura Lamb ! wot 
’ave you got to say for yourself ? Where 
’ave you been all the evening ? ” 

“ She’s teen to a music-’all with Bill,” ses 
the cook. “ We saw ’em.” 

“ Wot ? ” ses the cap’n, falling back agin. 
“ It can’t be ! ” 

“ It was them,” ses my wife. “ A little 
boy brought me a note telling me. You let 
me go; it’s my ’usband, and I want to talk 
to ’im.” 

“ It’s all right,” I ses, waving my ’and at 
Miss Lamb, wot was going to speak, and 
smiling at my missis, wot was trying to get 
at me. 

“ We went to look for you,” ses Miss Lamb, 
very quick. “ He said you were at the 
music-’all, and as you ’adn’t got my letter I 
thought it was very likely.” 

“ But I did get your letter,” ses the cap’n. 

“ He said you didn’t,” ses Miss Lamb. 

“ Look ’ere,” I ses. “ Why don’t you 
keep quiet and let me explain ? I can explain 
everything.” 

“ I’m glad o’ that, for your sake, my man,” 
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ses the cap'n, looking at me very hard, “"I 
J ope you will be able to explain 'ow it was 
you came to leave the wharf for three hours / 9 
I saw it all then* If I split about Mrs, 
Plimmer, he'd split to the guv'nor about my 
leaving my dooty, and I should g£t the sack, 
I thought I should ha 1 choked, and, judging 
by the way they banged me on the back, Bob 
and the cook thought so too. They J elped 


they all started talking together, and arf-a- 
dozen times or more Miss Lamb called me to 
back 'er up in wot she was saying, but I only 
shook my J ead 3 and at last, arter tossing her 
ead at Cap’n Tarbelf and telling 'im she 
wouldn’t ? ave 'im if he'd got fifty million a 
year, the five of 'em ’eld my missis while she 
went off. 

They gave ? er ten minutes 5 start, and then 



rne to a chair when I got better, and I sat there 
’elpless while the cap’n went on talking. 

I’m no mischief-maker / 7 he ses ; “ and, 
besides, pYaps he’s been punished enough. 
And as far as I'm concerned he can take this 
lady to a music-'all every night of the week 
if ’c likes/ 7 

There was an eggstrordinary noise from 
where my missis was standing, like the gur¬ 
gling water makes sometimes running down 
the kitchen sink at ’ome, only worse* Then 


Cap’n Tarbcll, arter looking at me and shaking 
his 'ead, said he was afraid they must be going* 

4i And I 'ope this night'll be a lesson to 
you/' he ses, " Don't neglect your dooty 
agin, I shall keep my eye on you, and if 
you be’ave yourself I shaVt say anything. 
Why, for all you knew, the wharf might ha ! 
been burnt to the ground while you was 
away ! ” 

He nodded to his crew, and they all walked 
out and left me alone—with the missis. 


Original from 
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I Lived in Pans 

'Without Money. 

Story of a Modern Bohemian. 

By FREDERIC LEES. 


lllustt a (ions from Photographs by Paul GJniaux, Paris . 

“ La Boheme n’existe et n’cst possible qu’i Paris.”— Henry Murger. 


OMEBODY told me, in speak¬ 
ing of the rapid modernization 
which Paris has undergone of 
recent years, that Bohemian- 
ism was dead; that the Latin 
Quarter, alas ! was no longer 
what it was; that I might 
search there in vain for such heroes as are 
described in “ Scenes de la Vie de Bohdme.” 
But I find (as I suspected) that I was mis¬ 
informed. Murgerism—at any rate, in some 
of its forms—still exists. Student life in 
Paris is not yet wholly without romance. 
There are still many chapters to be added to 
the “ History of the Bohemians of Paris ” 
before the word “ Finis ” is written. Indeed, 
I cannot help asking myself if that fascinating 
book will ever be completed. 

I made this reassuring discovery at the 
Cafe d’Harcourt, on the Boul’ Mich’. There 
are two cajis on that world-famed thorough¬ 
fare where students of the “ Quarter ” con¬ 
gregate—the Source and the d’Harcourt. In 
my salad age the latter used to be my 
favourite; so, on setting out to revisit one 
of my old haunts, I naturally gave it the 
preference. With what misgivings did I 
cross the threshold ! Should I find things 
changed beyond recognition ? Would there 
be nothing to remind me of former days— 
those joyous days of youth ? But a glance, 
on entering in company with a friend, sufficed 
to tell me that my fears were groundless. 
The pleasant-faced old waiter who used to 
welcome me and find me a seat well out of 
the way of draughts was, of course, no longer 
there ; the furniture and the ornamentation 
were up-to-date and strangely unfamiliar; 
here and there were slight changes in the 
staging of the scene. But the actors were 
the same. There were the same long-haired 
youths, gravely diluting their absinthe, 
noisily chattering; the same Musettes and 
Mimis, coquettish and provocative, passing 
in and out between the rows of tables, with a 
word or a nod to their friends. 


“ Halloa, Marcel! What are you doing 
here ? ” cried a close-shaven young man to 
my friend as we were wandering about 
looking for a convenient place to view the 
company. 

“ Revisiting Bohemia.” 

And, as we squeezed into the rather out- 
of-the-way comer where the student was 
sitting,'my friend explained the situation to 
him. 

“ False ! La Boheme ne meure jamais / ” 

“ If you say so, Rodolphe, it must be true. 
You speak with authority, for your expe¬ 
riences are innumerable. You are, I am 
afraid, incorrigible. Anything new since I 
last saw you ? ” 

“ Naturellement l There is always some¬ 
thing new cropping up in the life of a 
Bohemian Do you think that your friend, 
the Anglais, now that he has become accus¬ 
tomed to the ways of the bourgeois, could 
live in Paris for a fortnight without money ? 
No, of course he couldn’t. He must have his 
chic apartments at the Grand Hotel, his meals 
at a boulevard restaurant, his auto-taxi, etc. 
But I—as I will tell you, if you will listen— 
can do without all these things. We 
Bohemians are a superior race of beings ! ” 

We smiled at this outburst, in the true vein 
of Murger, but kept our own counsel, lest the 
flow of reminiscences was stemmed. 

“ I am proud of many things that I have 
done since I came to the ‘ Quartier,’ ” con¬ 
tinued the irrepressible Rodolphe, “ but 
proudest of having lived in this city of luxury 
for a whole fortnight absolutely without 
galette. We were getting near the time for 
the examinations, too; and yet, in spite of 
all my difficulties, I managed to emerge from 
them—a full-fledged avocat. But let me 
begin at the beginning.” 

And, having taken another sip at his 
apirilij, Rodolphe, with the eternal cigarette 
between his finger and thumb and a smile on 
his careless face, entered on his story. 

“ It all arose through a mistake on the part 
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of the saeri postman. My father, you know, 
is an official out in Indo-China, and every 
month, as regular as clockwork, he sends me 
my allowance—a very liberal one, I must say, 
though somehow I never seem to find it 
enough towards the end of the four weeks. 
Well, three months ago, on the day my cheque 
ought to have arrived, judge of my dismay 
when the post brought me nothing. As I 
had promised on my word of honour to pay 
my hotel bill that very morning, I could not 
help realizing that I was face to face with a 
very serious situation. But I buoyed myself 
up with the hope that the letter would come 
by a later delivery, and, fearing to meet the 
hotel-keeper, issued swiftly from my garni 
into the street, My hopes, however, were 
destined to be dashed to the ground ; the 
remittance came not, and the landlord, on the 
follow ing morning, had to be faced. 1 found 
him (as I expected) inexorable. Nothing 
would satisfy him but current coin of the 
realm* It is true that I was already a month 
behindhand with the rent, and had already 
made him two—or was it three ?—promises 
to pay* He replied, in answer to my state’ 
ment that my father was an important 
functionary, and that his monthly cheque 
had gone astray, that he had heard * that 
tale * before* I must go—seek a . lodging 
elsewhere, and, until the two months 1 rent 
was paid, he would keep my trunk as security ! 

Sfc X sallied forth, a sad but determined man* 
The only money I had in my pocket was 
twenty-five centimes, for I had run terribly 
short that month ; the only worldly posses¬ 
sions 1 had, apart from my clothes, were the 
papers and books in the portfolio under my 
arm. Spending the money on a final coffee 
and rolls, I went to my lectures at the Sor- 
bon m —and tried to forget. 


" I date my fortnight 
without money from the 
noon of that day, for it was 
then that i began to feel 
the pangs of hunger. Whilst 
my fellow-students went off 
in joyous bands to their 
usual restaurants, I made 
an excuse for not joining 
them and sought a secluded 
corner in the Luxembourg 
Gardens. Why didn't I 
unfold my troubles to one 
of them and borrow F a louis ? 
you ask* Because, mes¬ 
sieurs,! was proud and had 
not, like the impecunious 
Schaunard of Murger's im¬ 
mortal work, raised the act of borrowing to 
the height of an art. Moreover, as I have 
said before, I was a determined man—deter¬ 
mined to see the adventure to its end, come 
what might. 

“ My reflections, as I sat on a cold stone 
seat in those celebrated gardens, were multi¬ 
tudinous and disconcerting, Homeless and 
with an empty stomach, I realized that I had 
set out in earnest in search, as Balzac says, 

( of that which the inhabitants of Bohemia 
are ever looking for, la path et la niche* 
Like my illustrious namesake in * Seines de la 
Vie de Boheme/ I was probably destined to 
live for some weeks to come in a more vaga¬ 
bond state than the clouds—to learn the art 
of going to sleep without supper and of supping 



first thing l did in the morning was to have a 
fr^-e vadi in the Seine. 1 ’ 
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without going to sleep. My cook was 10 be 
M* Hasard and I was to lodge at the Auberge 
de la lielle-Etoile. 

“ I tried to recollect the names of . all the 
men of genius w T ho had once been in the same 
position as I was, and found the occupation 
wonderfully uplifting, Fomin, the great 
black-and-white artist, was one of them. He 
often slept in the open in his Bohemian days, 
and I decided to go to his old hotel. Thus, 
when night came, I dragged myself, weak 
and famished, in the direction of the banks 
of the Seine* 

** The only roof I had to my head during 
that fortnight was one of the hospitable 
bridges which cross our noble river. The 
first night was somewhat of a failure as 
regards slumber, but I gradually got quite 
used to my stony couch and can now' sleep on 
anything, however hard. 

“ The first thing I did on getting up in the 
morning was to walk into my commodious 
cabinet de toilette —the open air—and have a 
free wash in the Seine. Soap ? What did 
I do for soap ? That, mes chers amis , is a 
w'holly unnecessary luxury of modern life. 
There is nothing like sand—fine sand—for 
washing yourself with, and there are always 
plenty of heaps to be found along the quays,* 

“ I must confess that, on the first morning, 
I wandered forth from the banks of the river 
in a decidedly sad state of mind. Like 
another famous Bohemian, Maitre Pierre 
Gringoire, I tramped, a thin and famished 
mortal, along the streets of the city, w ondering 
where I should get my petit dijtuner before 
going to my studies, and fearing that I should 
have to tighten my waistbelt another inch. 
With my nose in the air like a dog that has 
roused game, I 
marched along, 
sniffing at the 
delicious odour 
of coffee that 
rose from base¬ 
ment kitchens 
and feasting my 
eyes on the heaps 
of crisp, hrow'n 
croissants in the 
bakers’ shops. 

But these were 
not for me ! * l 

must tighten my 
belt and dispense 

* Senhoutsr, the Hero 
of Mr. Maurice Hew- 
kits “Oprn Country/' 

15 the same up in ion. 

“F. L. 



with breakfast/ said I to myself. But the 
thought had no sooner passed through my 
brain than, lo and behold ! outside a barracks 
I came across some pieces of bread, I can 
assure you I did not criticize their quality. 
They were a veritable godsend, for they kept 
me going until luncheon-time and enabled 
me to turn up at the University with a fairly 
smiling face. 

“ The luncheon problem had, alas ! to be 
solved only too soon ; and I began to see 
that I must enter on a definite campaign with 
the object of getting two meals a day. [ 
decided to do without the first breakfast and 

concentrate all 
my attention on 
obtaining food for 
my so-called 
luncheon and 
dinner. One thing 
I was determined 
not to d o— 
namely, beg. If 
anyone offered 
me bread and 
meat, which I 
considered very 
unlikely, I would 
accept. But I 
realized that I 
must depend upon 
finding; and with 
this principle well 
before me I set out 



11 I cooked my meaU in an old tin can.'* 
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" 1 lometimw ate my luncheon on a bench in 
the Bois.'* 


oil my quest. Now, provident though the 
Parisians generally are, it is surprising how 
much goes to waste in this city. If you would . 
see for yourself, make an early morning 
excursion to the neighbourhood of the 
Central Markets and you will find that, 
figuratively speaking, a regiment could be 
fed on what is thrown away. The Halles were 
one of my most profitable hunting-grounds. 
There are many others which are frequented 
by the Bohemians of Paris, but the mention 
of the principal one will suffice. 

“ It is curious how soon one adapts oneself 
to a new situa¬ 
tion ! After the 
first two days 
things seemed 
to fall into their 
proper order. I 
had p e r f e e t 
confidence that 
Providence 
would look 
after me. 

Wherever I 
went I was cer¬ 
tain to have a 
stroke of good 
luck. W a n- 
dering in the 


Bois de Boulogne, in the neighbourhood of 
the fashionable Pre Cat elm Restaurant, I was 
fortunate enough, in the early days of my 
experience, to come across a hen’s nest* 
How I blessed that fowl for laying away from 
home ! She was a veritable mother to me. 
I encouraged her laudable instinct by daily 
abstracting her offerings, and, chuckling over 
my find, retired to the fortifs to cook my 
meals a la Robinson Crusoe. 

“ I generally had my dinner on the for£ijs t 
those obsolete fortifications around Paris 
which the authorities apparently retain for 
the special benefit of the Apache. Frequented 
by the hooligans of our city, and often the 
scene of their private quarrels, you can always 
count on being undisturbed there either by 
the police or the bourgeois. I lit my fire (I 
possessed a box of matches which were left 
over from the days of my prosperity) without 
anybody calling me to account, and cooked 
my meals in an old tin can I had found some¬ 
where, as tranquil and as happy as though 
I had been on a desert island. 

To have a little variation, I sometimes 
ate my luncheon on a bench in one of the 
shady avenues which intersect the Bois. 
And, to cite another instance of how well the 
gods looked after me, I frequently came across 
a morning newspaper, left by a heedless 
ptomencur . So, you see, I had intellectual 
as well as bodily food free of charge, and had 
the satisfaction of being able to show my 
fellow-students that I was au courant with the 
political, social, and artistic events of the day. 

“ As regards wood for firing, this can always 
be picked up in our streets. There is nothing 
like worn-out wooden paving-blocks, either for 
cooking or warming ; and 1 knew where a 
good supply of this invaluable fuel could be 
had for nothing. It was the same with 
drink. Thanks to your Sir Richard Wal- 

lace” and 
Rodolphe ad¬ 
dressed these 
words princi¬ 
pally to me, 
“ thanks to the 
noble benefac¬ 
tor who pre¬ 
sented the City 
of Paris with its 
very artistic 
drinking - foun¬ 
tains^ pure 
water is ever 
at the disposal 
of the thirsty 
sans le sou t 
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H Amusement ? I could always attend the Hunch and Judy 
ahow in the Avenue d« Champa Elyaees/* 


“So much for food and drink—the two 
great things which the Bohemian is most 
anxious about. Now let us turn to the minor 
necessities of life, and see how all of them can 
likewise be had for nothing. 

“ There is never any difficulty for the penni¬ 
less man in Paris to find a warm* luxurious 
resting-place during the day. If he be of a 
bookish nature he can count on getting as 
comfortable an arm-chair and as convenient 
a desk at the Bihliotheque Nationale as any¬ 
where ; if his tastes are artistic, the doors of 
the Louvre are open to him. Without having 
the worry and expense which the rich man 
with a private picture gallery imposes upon 



VaJ, iliL-37. 


himself, he can study the works of 
the great masters in our national 
museum to his heart's content* The 
Louvre, 1 noted, is greatly patronized 
in winter by impecunious connois¬ 
seurs, who are almost invariably to 
be seen standing over the hot-air 
gratings — with their thoughts, I 
imagine, centred rather on warmth 
than on art, 

“As I was working hard for my 
examination, I was usually at the 
Bibliolheque Nationale at nine 
o’clock, on the opening of the doors, 
and there, when I was not taking 
luncheon in the Bois, I remained 
until four; the hour for closing. What 
did I do for food on library days ? 
Why, take a couple of hard-boiled 
eggs with me, cooked the night be¬ 
fore, and, with a hunch of bread 
which I smuggled into the saile de 
travail, ate surreptitiously behind my 
pile of books. Then, when the hour 
for closing came and I was once more 



" Before turning in for the night I had a good warm 
at a workman's brasler/' 


a homeless man. 1 spent the time until dinner 
walking or sitting in the Tuileries,learning the 
notes which I had culled during the day, 

“ Amusement ? How did I get that with¬ 
out payment ? Simply enough* 1 could 
always attend a theatrical performance for 
nothing* I was one of the loudest applauders 
in front of the Punch and Judy show in the 
Avenue dcs Champs Elysees. To tell you 
the truth, I prefer the Guignol, with its simple 
com^^ ja^ t^gedp,; tfrour Parisian 
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theatres, where, so 
complicated and pain¬ 
ful are the themes 
represented, one is 
anything but amused* 

Really, now, is it any 
longer a distraction to 
listen to the pieces 
clef — %'eritable lec¬ 
tures they are, some 
of them—of certain 
Parisian dramatists ? 

*' One day, when I 
was feeling very tired, 

1 even had an auto¬ 
taxi ride pour rien. 

Rut it was at the back 
of the car, which hap¬ 
pened to be empty, 
and, though the 
chauffeur was off his 
guard, a decidedly 
dangerous thing to 

do, for, as w-e passed through the streets in 
the direction of the Sorbonne, the incident 
naturally created some amount of hilarity 
among passers-by, and ih s might easily have 
led to unpleasant consequences* So I decided 
never to repeat the experiment* 

“ Voila ! I think I have given you a fairly 
full account of how I managed to get through 
that fortnight without money. No; one 
thing I have forgotten* Before turning in 
for the night (and after the first two days I 
was lucky enough to 
find a bridge which 
was provided with a 
wooden erection that 
protected me from the 
cold north wind) I had 
a good warm at a 
workman’s brasier at 
a spot w here the street 
was up through w-ork 
connected with the 
underground railway* 

It has been a bitterly 
cold winter, as you 
know, and I appreci¬ 
ated that street fire.” 

“ And what did you 
do when you wanted 
a smoke P That, at 
any rate, you could 
not get without 
money,” l remarked 

to Rodolphe, w F ho was in the act of rolling 
his fourth cigarette. 

“ Erreur t man cker ! 


" After ihe first two days 1 was lucky enough to find a 
bridge which was provided with a wooden erection that 
protected me from the cold north wind at night." 


1 picked up the ends of cigars and cigarettes outside 
the cafes on the boulevards." 


You can get even 


tobacco for nothing in 
Paris if you know the 
ropes- Inveterate 
smoker that I am, I 
couldn’t do without 
the weed, so, like a 
real migottier —though 
I blush to confess it 
—I picked up the 
ends of cigars and 
cigarettes outside the 
cajh on the boule¬ 
vards* But you have 
yet to hear the sequel 
of my story. At the 
end of my fortnight 
sans argent I happened 
to meet one of my old 
hotel acquaintances 
on the RouT Mich’. 
* Tiens! there you 
are at last ! 1 he ex¬ 
claimed. 4 Rodolphc 
M—— ’—a science student with the same 
Christian name as myself and a similar family 
name— 4 has been looking for you for the past 
week. He had a letter for you, but as he 
could never find you he left it at the hotel. 
It was delivered by mistake at No* 32, Rue 
des Ecoles, instead of No* 22, and the stupid 
ass put it in his pocket and forgot it for seven 
days. Whatever have you been doing with 
yourself lately ? Cramming for the exam* ? * 
Ci Rut f didn’t wait to give him any explana¬ 
tions* Off I rushed 
to my late hotel, 
and there, sure 
enough, I found the 
letter and the remit¬ 
tance waiting for me. 

“ I returned, there 
and then, to my old 
life, but I assure you 
it was without regret 
that I looked back to 
my experiences as a 
true Bohemian. Those 
two w'eeks taught me 
many a lesson—per¬ 
haps a greater lesson 
than ever I learnt at 
the venerable, 
learned Sorbonne. 
They taught me to 
be simple in my 
tastes, to do without 
some of the luxuries to which we have used 
ourselves—in brief to make life a little less 







Crystal Among Coal. 

By HERMAN SCHEFFAUR. 

Illustrated by S. S. Lucas. 


HIS cloak, missus, will keep 
the coal off your lovely 
dress,” said the benign 
old superintendent, Joel 
Strachey, of the Poole- 
Kethley Colliery, as he 
helped the elegant Mrs. 
Dunford on with an old rain-coat. “ And 
this is for to keep your head free o’ the black 
dust,” he added, as he gently set a miner’s 
cap upon the shining coils of her light-brown 
hair. Above the visor of the cap he hung 
the little miner’s oil-lamp. 

Her husband stood in the opposite comer 
of the little office. He, too, had donned an 
old rubber coat, which hid the fashionable 
garments made by the most exclusive of 
London tailors. His own hat lay upon the 
table; a grimy leather cap was pulled over 
his scant iron-grey hair. As he stood there 
a feeling of aversion more intense than usual 
came over his wife, a handsome woman of 
thirty-five. For between him and the rough 
miners that stood about all visible and ex¬ 
ternal differences had vanished. The fea¬ 
tures of this mine-broker were heavy and 
plain and coarse as theirs, but they were 
harder, too, the eyes small and crafty—the 
whole face lacking the hearty, simple kindli¬ 
ness which redeemed these begrimed faces. 
Even the cropped moustache and side- 
whiskers he had affected for some years had 
lost their distinction. 

Old Strachey now led them toward the 
head of the slope, past the great hills of 
slate and refuse and the soft-piled pyramids 
of sifted coal. Lawrence Dunford surveyed 
all things with sharp and critical eye. 
For he was about to purchase the Poole- 
Kethley Colliery, and, having obtained the 
required permission, found it wise to make 
this unannounced and personal trip of inspec¬ 
tion ere settling the matter of the purchase 
with the owners. He accepted no expert’s 
opinion as higher or weightier than his own ; 
he was not to be juggled with nor cheated, 
for he himself was wise in the lore of coal¬ 
mining and knew collieries of old—as most 
men knew their houses. Sixteen years ago 


he had been the superintendent of the Dar- 
vene Colliery at Kaldwin, thirty miles to the 
east. 

Yesterday, when he was about to leave 
London on this errand of inspection, his wife 
had begged him to take her with him. In 
her request there had been an insistent and 
unusual wistfulness he could not understand 
—but, then, there was much in her he could 
never understand. She had always hated, 
or pretended to hate, these black mining 
regions, where she had been born and where 
he had first met her as a very young and 
lonely woman. Was she surfeited with the 
city ? Was this a touch of homesickness 
for familiar surroundings, however sombre— 
for the scenes of her simple, Spartan girlhood 
—or merely one of the whimsical, capricious 
notions which ennui bred in the brains of 
women when they grew idle ? For now she 
was indeed idle, and had grown strangely 
luxurious in tastes and habits—pampered by 
him, to be sure—as were all the jaded, nerve- 
harried wives of his financial associates. 
When he had married her she had brought 
him all the energies and resources of her 
helpful, vital nature, had seized upon the 
joys and duties of their common life with 
immense zest, as was natural for a wife who 
had evolved out of a simple, healthy, hard¬ 
working girl. I>ut when he grew rich it was 
natural, too, that she should succumb to her 
enervating environment and evolve into a 
delicate, ornamental, parasitic appendage. 
Little enough of imagination and emotion 
had he, but something reminiscent stirred 
within him, something that touched upon 
some hidden, unblunted nerve, called into 
life by this haunting, dark, and unforgotten 
glamour of the mines. He glanced at his 
wife. She, too, seemed under the spell. She 
had been light-hearted at first, had laughed 
with joy at sight of the green-topped, ravaged 
hills, and had entered into merry speech with 
the sooty men. Now she was silent, silent 
in a way he understood—all her enthusiasm 
and excitement held in check by some dis¬ 
turbance of the spirit. Was she, like him, 
thinking of Kaldwin—Kaldwin that meant 
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so much to both ? The thought of her 
abstraction was bitter to him. 

Three empty iron cars stood on the slant¬ 
ing track beneath the framework of the enor¬ 
mous drums upon which the steel cables 
wound and unwound. Dunford assisted his 
wife into the third wagon and bade her sit 
down upon the dust-covered bottom. He 
crouched beside her. Strachey climbed in, 
too, and righted the oil-flares on their caps. 
Mechanically, as by an old habit, Dunford 
counted the men who climbed into the other 
cars—there were not more than the law allows. 

At a word from Strachey the signal-wire 
rattled and Dunford knew that a bell clanged 
in the bowels of the earth. Then came the 
answer, as another parallel wire grew taut 
and the gong in the shed struck loudly thrice. 
The cars began to move downward; the 
thick cable attached to them by immense 
iron bands and hooks paid slowly off the 
turning wheel. Clanking, they rolled down 
the incline, gathering speed, then plunged 
into the earth. The glare of the sun was 
blotted from their little world, and there 
remained only the murky and flittering light 
of the tiny and smoky lamps. 

Less than a foot above their heads the heavy 
timbers and bare rock of the slope-tunnel 
rushed by as the cars raced, jerked, and shook 
their way into the depths. As the pitch of 
the vein ran steep, the tracks followed it 
between the strata. Then they shot down 
almost perpendicularly, and Mrs. Dunford 
braced herself against the sides, a vague terror 
at the heart, a sense of fear and gloom crushing 
her spirits as with the weight of the mountain 
above them. Only once before had she 
descended into a coal mine. She was a girl 
of seventeen then—it was at Kaldwin, in 
company with one she had known and 
cherished, one who long ago had made his 
last descent into the earth. Thus her 
memories delved backward into the past, as 
she sat beside her elderly, cold-hearted 
husband and sank deeper and deeper from 
the day. At last the cars slowed down and 
came heavily to rest at the bottom of the 
incline. 

“The thirteen-hundred-foot level,” said 
Superintendent Strachey, as he helped Mrs. 
Dunford out of the car. 

To her it was as if they had fallen to the 
very core of the planet, hopeless prisoners, 
never again to be lifted to the free life upon 
the surface under the clear heavens, the vital 
sun and exalting stars. It was as if she were 
buried alive—buried alive with him for ever 
and for ever. 


They stood in the main way of the mine. 
A draw of loaded tram-wagons had just been 
brought to the slope by a blind horse. The 
blank, chalky eyeballs of the animal shone 
spectral in the ruddy, uncertain light. 

' The thirteen - hundred - foot level ? ” 
repeated Lawrence Dunford. “ She goes 
deeper than that ? ” 

“ Only in the abandoned workings, sir,” 
answered the old man, “ in the ‘ robbed ’ 
workings to the north. Those run to fifteen 
hundred feet.” 

A tall, bearded man stood near the tracks, 
erect and motionless. The light in his cap 
threw deep shadows upon his features, which, 
powdered to a dusky tinge by the coal-dust, 
had almost the semblance of a black mask. 
Joel Strachey stepped up to him and said :— 

“ Henry, these are the visitors. Show the 
gentleman whatever he wishes to see—he has 
an order from the directors.” 

“ All right, sir,” replied the foreman. 

It was Henry Mavis who, because of his 
liberal, self-acquired education, his superior 
manners, and good English, was always chosen 
to guide visitors through the great colliery. 
Yet by habit he spoke little and always in a 
subdued, monotonous tone acquired in the 
silence of the coal-pits. For a mortient his 
large and pensive eyes dwelt indifferently 
upon the man and woman; he bowed, then 
led them along the main way. He pointed 
out the rock-hewn stables in which the patient 
horses stood in the same darkness into which 
they had been born to toil and die, led them 
into the lamp-rooms and the unlighted lofty 
chambers in which the great grey boilers lay 
hot and seething like brooding subterranean 
monsters, sending their power through iron 
arteries into every part of the mine. He 
led them along the muddy tracks wet 
with seepage, to another chamber in which 
gigantic pumps and engines glittered like 
scaly dragons of steel and gushed forth thick 
streams of water. In little stalls and 
chambers off the breast of headings and bords 
the miners worked, kneeling upon beds of 
shining coal. The iron cars rolled by laden 
to the tops, the horses driven by boys whose 
eyes gleamed white in faces black as those of 
negroes. Between the side-timbers sat men 
and youths, resting in the darkness, silent, 
or smoking pipes, speaking in low tones as 
the visitors passed. 

“ Smoking in mines is dangerous,” said 
Dunford ; “ I’d not permit it myself.” 

“ Our big centrifugal fans keep the air 
sweet and fresh,” answered the foreman; 

“ ?n? it fiery ’ gassy 
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mine we’ve had no trouble from that source 
for years. 1 ' 

“ I observe that all your lights are naked,” 
said Dunford* 

“ Quite safCj sir. In case of fire ; we could 
flood the lower 
levels in a few 
minutes,” 

By the light 
of his own flare- 
lamp Dun ford 
made a note in a 
li:tie book with 
a gold pencil* 

Mrs, Du n f ord 
spoke no word— 
the weird scenes 
as well as her 
thoughts oppres¬ 
sed her. She 
stumbled along 
as in a dream, 
gazing with 
vague eyes upon 
all. It seemed 
to her as though 
she were walking 
at the bottom of 
an inky sea ? a 
region in which 
time and space 
were no more. 

The little flames 
burning on their 
caps—were not 
these like the 
feeble flickering 
and smoky fires 
of their own 
lives? How much 
smoke there was 
always mingled 
w ith the flame ! 

If the torch of 
life might but 
burn clear, with 
a light pure and 
white, radiant 
as- 

“Madam, 
permit me to give you this piece of spar. 
Nut everything in a coal mine is black,” 
said the stately foreman, gravely, as lie 
handed Mrs. Dunford a morsel of rough, 
milk-white rock studded with sparkling 
crystals, which he had just broken off a slab. 

Something in his voice startled her ; her 
eyes, half hidden beneath her cap and the 
large veil she had tied beneath her chin, 


sought his own in the uncertain gloom. She 
took the crystals and thanked him* Now 
and again he offered her his strong hand to 
help her over boggy places. They came to 
one of the great air-doors—partitions tocontrol 

the direction of 
the ventilation. 
The air roared 
and pulled be¬ 
hind them as the 
large wooden 
valve was 
opened, and 
then silence en¬ 
compassed them 
once more. They 
traversed tunnel 
after tunnel, the 
foreman a n - 
nouncing the 
name, number, 
and location of 
each, in pass¬ 
ing a group of 
miners Mavis 
remarked that 
they would pass 
at once to the 
higher levels. 
Finally they en¬ 
countered no 
more teams nor 
miners. These 
headings were 
not worked at 
present, the fore¬ 
man told them. 
A full half-mile 
now separated 
them from the 
nearest workers* 
They came to 
another air-door. 
Upon the casing 
words were writ¬ 
ten in chalk, and 
opposite these 
two crosses were 
marked. 

“ The crosses ,” 
said Mrs. Dunford—“ what do they mean ? 51 
“ Surely you ought to know/* answered 
her husband ; 14 they mean danger;” 

“ There is danger here only when blasting 
is done,” said their guide, in a low, sedate 
voice, 11 The shale is very loose* Some¬ 
times it falls and keeps falling, and then 
men are buried Sometimes we get 

th WMi totm Wi s c K them q u,ck 


*‘THEY TRAVERSED TUNNEi* Ah'lbK TUNNEL, THE FOREMAN 
ANNOUNCING THE NAME, NUMBER, AND LOCATION OF EACH." 
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surgery—quick and crude.” Mrs. Dunford 
shuddered. 

“ Buried alive ! ” she exclaimed. “ Oh ! 
once-” 

“ Come ! ” said her husband, roughly, 
leading her into the new gallery. 

The bearded, black-faced foreman pointed 
out the close timbering in this passage. 

“ There are bands of slate and sulphur 
here,” he explained, “ that cause us heaps 
of trouble.” 

“ Timbers here ‘ skin to skin,’ ” said 
Dunford, as he again drew forth his note¬ 
book—“ strata of slate and sulphur.” 

Henry Mavis flung a glance of respectful 
curiosity toward this rich, well-informed 
stranger, but said nothing. They walked to 
the end of the wide and Stygian tunnel. Here 
there was an opening tightly boarded up. 

“ This,” said Mavis, “ leads up and then 
down to the old abandoned workings on the 
fifteen-hundred-foot level.” 

“ I’d like to inspect those levels,” said the 
mine-speculator. 

“ No visitors are permitted there,” was 
the miner’s reply; “ this brattice cuts of! 
all access.” 

“ I have full permission from the owners 
to see all parts of this mine,” said Dunford, 
arrogantly. “It is necessary that I should 
see this part too. The brattice can be 
removed.” 

Mavis made no reply, but his face grew 
stern. Then he recalled the words of old 
Strachey : “ Show the gentleman whatever 
he wishes to see—he has an order from the 
directors.” He hesitated a moment, then 
remarked :— 

“ Very well—wait here. I will fetch an axe.” 

When he had gone silence lay between 
husband and wife. For a moment their eyes 
met, then Mrs. Dunford seated herself wearily 
upon a huge beam. 

“ Hang your moping! ” the man burst 
forth. “ Had I known you’d act this way 
I’d never have brought you! Must you 
always be thinking of that fellow—of that 
accident ? This is not Kaldwin ! ” 

The woman sighed. “ The mine,” said she 
—“ the crosses on the door—bring it all back 
—no, no; it is something else—perhaps the 
air—I don’t know what.” 

She let her veiled head si- .k into her hands. 

“ You’re nervous; you need a rest,” he 
said, less harshly. “ I’ll send you to Tun¬ 
bridge when we get back.” 

Nothing more was said, and the same iron, 
unbroken silence reigned until the foreman 
returned. An axe gleamed upon his shoulder. 


With a few blows of the keen blade he cut 
through and loosened the brattice and pulled 
it aside. Here the air was still heavier— 
dank, inert, full of decay. The three little 
oil-lamps dangling and rattling in their caps 
burned duskily. By the faint, lurid reflex 
cast around, they saw the rotted beams 
overhead, crumbling away or covered with 
mildew or fungus, and bulging under thrust 
of the ponderous masses above. Stalactites 
of salt hung from the rocky roof, and old, 
worn rails and wooden ties lay half-buried in 
the silt of the ancient tunnel. In a great 
chamber excavated in one wall their reddish 
lights revealed titanic masses of iron, huge 
boilers, and abandoned machinery, covered 
with fallen earth, red with rust, sprawling 
amidst a ruin of brickwork and tangled, 
slimy pipes—a mute, ghostly, and piteous 
wreck of power, now lying useless and for¬ 
gotten in the vast tomb it had once helped 
to hollow. It was like the decayed monu¬ 
ment of some distant age, of some vanished, 
plutonian race, brought suddenly to their 
eyes. The three human beings felt something 
of the sublime and sombre majesty of this 
rayless, soundless, subterranean grave. 

“ These workings have been ‘ robbed,’ ” 
said the foreman—“ that is, most of the 
intermediate supporting-pillars of coal have 
been removed. The only way to reach the 
lower levels is by means of this old slope.” 

They halted before the black, yawning 
mouth of the inclined tunnel. 

“ I am tired,” said Mrs. Dunford ; “ I 
will wait here,” and she sat down upon a block 
of slate. 

“ Very well,” said her husband. “ But 
I must go down; I’ve a plan to make 
use of these old levels. And I can just as 
well go alone,” he added, turning to Mavis; 
“ I know the run of the workings by heart.” 

The foreman L'~ked at Mrs. Dunford. He 
felt the vague terror and alarm that had 
attacked her, and the weakness. 

“ If that is so,” he answered, slowly, 
“ perhaps I had better remain here with the 
lady until you return.” 

Without another word Lawrence Dunford 
made his difficult way down the rock-encum¬ 
bered slope. The two left behind saw the 
light on his cap dwindle into a faint spark, 
then he vanished into a lateral gallery far 
down. 

“ That is the fourteen-hundred-foot level,” 
spoke the foreman. “ He goes another 
hundred feet deeper.” 

“ You have been long the mines ? ” 
asked Mr^^ygp MO | GAN 
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** Since I was 
fifteen, madam,” 
answered Mavis. 

“ And always in 
this mine ? ” 

" No, indeed* 

IVe been here only 
five years. I've 
worked here and 
there from Pitts- 
ton down. Nine 
years I spent in a 
big mine thirty 
miles east of here 
—at Kaldwin. 

“At Kaldwint” 
she exclaimed in 
astonishment, lift¬ 
ing her head sud¬ 
denly. “ I knew 
the place well—I 
lived there once. 

There was a ter¬ 
rible disaster there 
sixteen years ago; 
it was then I k ft,” 

“ i remember 
the accident/ 1 said 
the man, nodding 
his head; “ a hun¬ 
dred and ten men 
were killed.” 

*' I could 
not stand 
it,” said the 
woman, 
with an ex- 
p re s s ive 
gesture, 

“ Death was 
everywhere! 

I, too, lost 
a friend—a 
dear friend. 

And I left 
soon after,” 

“ Friends ? 
that we lose 
solemnly, 

" Perhaps you may remember my friend— 
if you were there, He was crushed to death, 
they said, before the mine caught fire. They 
never found his body. His name was Henry 
Mavis.” 

1 *he foreman seemed transfixed into a 
rigidity almost statuesque. With an effort 
he asked her to repeat the name. And it w^as 
again his own. His eyes widened, he stepped 
closer to the lady, took off his tap, and held 


IT can't be/ IIE SAUJ, SIMPLY, * BECAUSE 1 AM HENRY MAVIS. 1 


It is not only 
them/ 1 said the 


in mines 
foreman, 


it so that the rays fell full upon his blackened 
features. 

“ It can't he,” he said, simply, 11 because 1 
am Henry Mavis.” 

Mrs. Dunford gave a strange, inarticulate 
cry, w-hich echoed through the lonely gallery. 
She rose and seized the man by the arms, 
peered up into his eyes, covered his beard 
and mouth w-ith her hands, pushed back 
the long hair from the brow j , scrutinized 
the fine, regular features with her devour’ 
ing gaze. 

“ Yes ! yes—you are 1 you are I” she cried* 
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hysterically. “Harry, Harry! It is you, 
you—and alive—alive ! ” 

He in turn now stared upon her in the 
sallow, smoky light, seeking to fathom her 
eyes under the projecting visor of the cap, 
and the features half-hidden by the volu¬ 
minous motor-veil. She loosened this; it 
hung down on either side, revealing the fair, 
full face and the glinting hair that welled 
forth above her temples. 

“ Paula ! ” he exclaimed. “ You, Paula ! 
What brings you here ? ” 

“ Not dead ! ” she repeated over and over 
again, holding him by the arms, while her 
eyes, beaming with an inexpressible joy, roved 
over the stalwart figure. “Not dead!— 
your voice—why did I not know it at once ? 
Yet it puzzled me—it has changed. You, 
too, have changed—I could not know you 

with that beard, nor-” 

“ All has changed, Paula,” he said, sorrow¬ 
fully. “ What made you think me dead ? ” 
His voice was firm, his face like a tragic 
mask hewn from ebony. Her own eyes lost 
their light under the shadow of some sinister 
memory. 

“ They told me you were dead—they said 
your body was never found—that you were 
buried alive—or burned ! ” 

“ Who said that ? ” 

“ Why—why, Mr. Dunford came to tell 
me that—after the disaster.” 

“ Dunford—the superintendent ? But why 
should he have told you that ? He was the 
very one who knew I was alive ! He said 
he was my friend ; he had me taken at once 
to a hospital in Liverpool. For seven months 
I lay there—less than a baby—with broken 
arms and crushed chest. And no word 
came from you, no answer to the letters 
Dunford wrote for me. I could not know 
why. I never learned the reason, except 
that when I returned to Kaldwin you were 
gone—no one knew whither. It was said you 
left suddenly to be married—no one knew to 
whom.” 

“ Yes, yes,” she said, faintly, her voice 
struggling through her lips. “ I thought you 
were dead, Harry ! How could I know it 
was not so ? I was all alone in Kaldwin— 
alone like yourself. So I went to London. 
He said you were buried alive, he said you 
were burnt,” she repeated, helplessly. 

“ It might have been well for me if it had 
been so,” returned the man, in a sepulchral 
tone. “ But I was not dead, as you see. 
When I found you gone I lost all interest in 
myself, in life, in my ambitions, in study and 
science, in the mastery of things I once longed 


to accomplish—for our sakes! And so I 
remained a miner, instead of becoming a 
master; a mere miner, Paula—although I 
have risen to be foreman. Yes, they were 
quite right—ever since that day I have really 
been buried alive.” 

He smiled grimly, yet in his speech there 
was a pathos that rose from some deep and 
long-sealed grief at the foundations of his 
being, some tragic fluke of destiny which had 
darkened this essentially lofty nature. 

“ You are more than a mere miner, Henry ! 
You are yourself—you will always be that! 
You are still what I always called you—do 
you remember ?—crystal among coal—yes, 
clear and true and pure as this fragment you 
gave me a little while ago.” 

He lowered his head and leaned against 
the heavy framework at the mouth of the 
slope. His figure seemed to Paula Dunford 
like that of some shadowy, world-weary 
Atlas, standing in the eclipse of his life and 
crushed by the burden of the dark, toilsome 
existence she had once inspired him to cast 
off—this man worthy of the stars. Tears 
sprang to her eyes; she wept silently for him 
—as for herself. Their two defrauded hearts 
beat in futile protest, empty as this “ robbed ” 
and abandoned mine. She reached for his 
hands, then gave a gasp as she raised the left 
one to the light. The ring-finger was missing. 

“ I lost the finger in that accident,” he 
said, calmly. “ The finger would not have 
mattered much, but the ring you gave me was 
upon it. But perhaps the ring did not 
matter much, either—since I lost more than 
that.” 

She pressed an impulsive kiss upon the 
black, mutilated hand, and a hot tear fell 
upon it. 

“ But I loved you, Harry,” she murmured. 
“ I always loved you. This very day I 
thought of nothing but you—everything 
about this strange colliery spoke of you—of 
the old days.” 

Her voice faltered ; she let go his hand 
and sank down upon the block of slate. 

“ To think that we should meet again— 
after sixteen years—here in the depths of 
this mine—so far from Kaldwin ! ” 

“ There are greater distances than time or 
space,” said the miner. 

Then both were silent, until Mavis, with 
bent and puzzled brows, his large eyes full 
of doubt and brooding, began repeating :— 

“ Why should Dunford have lied about 
me ? He took care of me—he was my friend. 
Why should he have lied ? ” 

The TO f owIy ' and 
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clasped and unclasped her hands in agitation. 
How simple was this strong and noble soul— 
how grandly simple, how beautifully trustful! 

“ That man,” said Mavis, suddenly, point¬ 
ing down the profundity of the slope—“ who 
is he ? ” 

“ My husband.” 

“ Your name ? ” asked the betrothed of 
her youth. “ What is it now ? ” 

“ Oh, do not ask me that! ” she cried out, 
a sudden terror upon her. The next moment 
she added : “ But you will learn it after all. 
He comes to buy the mine. It is Dunford ! ” 

He looked at her fixedly, but in his eyes 
there lay a startled and pathetic look—a 
tremor came into his voice. 

“ Dunford ! He your husband ! No, it 
cannot be. Dunford was a different man.” 

“ He has changed—just as you, as I, have 
changed. It is sixteen years, Henry.” 

Then a light broke upon his mind, illumi¬ 
nating all the enigmatic fateful past, devas¬ 
tating his year-long faith in this man, striking 
like a forked, flaming bolt into the tender 
tissues of his heart and mind—a flash rending, 
yet clarifying, all, betraying the hideous 
treachery whereby he had been cheated of 
this woman by his side and she of him. 

He, too, sat down wearily, as one suddenly 
aged or overborne by calamity ; a few broken 
words escaped him ; he let his head sink 
upon his chest. His shoulders heaved and 
there came from him that sound that breaks 
the hearts of women and undoes their souls 
with pity—the sobbing of a strong and suffer¬ 
ing man. She stroked his hair. 

“ We are fellow-victims, Harry,” said she. 
“ He, too, has been punished—love was dead 
between us from the very beginning.” 

The silence that ensued was suddenly 
broken by a distant uproar, a rumble, a faint 
alarum of bells. There came also a scent of 
burning—as of straw—borne in on the wander¬ 
ing air-currents. The foreman leaped to his 
feet. 

“ Wait here ! ” he exclaimed, then ran 
toward the opening through which they had 
come. A full quarter of an hour elapsed ere 
he returned, enveloped in a mist of smoke. 
His smouldering clothes, covered with sparks, 
burst suddenly into flame as he approached. 
He tore off his flannel shirt and stood bare to 
the waist, his black face and beard in sharp 
contrast to the white of his body. 

“ The stables and timbering in the north¬ 
west mainway are afire,” he said ; “the men 
have already been taken out. I could not get 
to the hoist because of the smoke and flame. 
I’m afraid they think we’re already out of 
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this, as I told them we intended going to the 
higher levels.” 

She screamed and clung to him. 

“ Do not be afraid,” he said ; “ you are 
safe.” 

Now was heard a far-off rushing sound of 
confined waters dashing and roaring through 
the shaken earth, a liquid thunder that rever¬ 
berated and muttered fearfully. 

“ Those are the pumps at work,” said 
Mavis, calmly; “ they have turned the 
water into a part of this level to flood 
the fire. We are safe however, for the 
bottom of this old gallery here is higher than 
the top of that yonder. When the main way 
is flooded they’ll turn the water into the 
abandoned workings down there-” 

He sprang toward the mouth of the slope 
down which. Dunford had vanished. Paula 
clung to his arm. 

“ No, no,” she implored, and in her frantic 
tone a savage instinct of hate strove with a 
new-born tenderness, “ do not go ! do not 
risk your life 1 —not for his! If anything 
happens to him he deserves it—he separated 
us! And now that I’ve found you I’ll not 
let you go again—no ! no ! ” 

He shook off her hold and made several 
steps downward. She wrung her hands as he 
clambered swiftly down the rock-strewn 
descent. With a threatening, muffled roar 
the distant waters surged through the mine ; 
it seemed to her they must fill every corner 
as they stormed and foamed from the throats 
of the colossal pipes. But whether they 
dashed to her right or left, over head or under 
foot, she could not know. After a while she 
saw a little light appear at the bottom of the 
fourteen-hundred-foot level—only one. Pant¬ 
ing, streaming with sweat and streaked with * 
soot, black and formidable as a devil from 
the infernal caves, Mavis climbed up the 
incline. 

“ Merciful Heaven! where is he ? ” screamed 
the wife. 

Mavis, breathing heavily, made no reply, 
but ran toward the broken brattice, returning 
with the axe he had used to force it. 

Horror, fear, and uncertainty played across 
the features of Mrs. Dunford. 

“ Tell me,” she cried, hoarsely, laying hole' 
of the axe, “ where is he ? You have not 
killed him ?—you are not going to kill him— 
Henry ? ” 

“ No,” said Mavis, “ I am going to save 
him. He is caught by the legs under a heavy 
fall of earth and rock, brought down from the 
roof of the lowest level by the running of the 
water above. I tried, to pull him out, but 
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could not. That often happens here—as I 
told you. It’s a case of life or limb—we save 
the life and leave the limb. Let me go !” 
he exclaimed* feverishly, twisting the axe- 
handle out of her hands; “ the roof is 
1 creeping/ and every moment he may be 
buried alive! Quick! give me some cloth 
from your dress ! ” 

She obeyed, bent 
and tore a wide 
length off the skirt 
of her silken petti¬ 
coat. Then once more 
a frightful tempta¬ 
tion attacked her 
soul — a battle be¬ 
tween the bondage 
of duty and the 
bondage of an old 
love that had burst 
forth anew. It seemed 
as if Fate was offering 
her freedom again 
and happiness, even 
in this hour of death 
—were she but strong 
enough to take it. 

She stood in the grim 
tnouth of the shaft 
and spread out her 
arms. The flame 
burning in her little 
cap and the long veil made her vague 
and nebulous as the Angel of Death, 

“ Henry, I'll not let you go,” she cried, 
madly; “ you’ve done enough. It is retri¬ 
bution—fate—justice—let him be ! ” 

Letting him be is murdering him ! " 
said the man. “If more rock drops he’ll 
be buried alive——” 

" You, too, were buried alive, Henry," 
wailed the woman, still holding wide her 
arms to restrain him, “ you 

“ Well, we are both buried alive,” he 
cried, harshly, “ but, Paula, let you and 
me at least be buried with clean hearts.” 

Rudely he pushed away her arm and 
plunged down the slope once more ; the axe- 
blade made a patch of livid light in the 
shadows. The wife of Lawrence Dunford 
sank to her knees, then lay flat upon the 
ground, her breast upon the burnt clothes 
he had lorn from him. She stretched her 
head and her arms toward the retreating man. 

“ Crystal among the coal—as always ! The 
same fine crystal among the common coal ! ” 
she murmured. " His soul, at least, is still 
unchanged,” 

Then she prayed—prayed the prayer of a 


passionate, despairing woman ; prayed to 
the deaf, blind, and juggling fates that she 
might achieve some happiness again, that she 
might once more know love as it had been 
revealed to her in the heart of this true man. 
So she waited, alone with her vast emotions, 
relentless thoughts, and fierce hopes, peering 


11 PAULA CCUNO TO HIS AKM.” 


like some harpy with flaming eyes down into 
the impenetrable depths that had sw r al!owed 
up the two men. Finally a faint glow grew 
visible, then a naked point of flame. Again 
but one ! A feeling of triumph shot through 
her breast, BtiLshe reflected, her husband's 
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lamp would naturally have gone out. As 
the light drew near she descried Mavis slowly 
and painfully making his way up the long, 
steep slope, a shapeless burden upon his back. 
She thought, with a shudder, of the limb the 
axe must have lopped away, rose to her feet, 
and turned away her eyes. Half-dead with 
exhaustion, his face set and his eyes a-stare, 
his naked breast heaving with the mighty 
exertion, the foreman staggered from the 
incline and laid his helpless charge at the feet 
of Paula Dunford. Shrinking away, while 
all her blood congealed, she nevertheless 
glanced at it—her husband, unconscious, his 
fine clothes tom to shreds, his face red with 
blood and black with coal-dust, but with all 
his limbs unmutilated. Yet his legs lay limp. 

“ I got him out,” said Mavis, panting and 
gasping for breath, “ without using the axe— 
but his legs are broken.” 

Paula Dunford looked down upon the inert 
human mass at her feet—this man twelve 
years older than he to whom she had once 
been plighted, this man who had thwarted 
their loves so he might win her for himself, 
who had grown rich and mighty in the great 
metropolis on the banks of the Thames— 
and then her eyes wandered to the poor, 
half-naked, and obscure foreman who had 
just tom him living from his grave. Coal 
and crystal—and the coal was hers ! 

Mavis, somewhat rested, again took the un¬ 
conscious Dunford upon his shoulders and 
walked heavily toward the brattice that led 
back to the main galleries. He went a long, 
circuitous way, avoiding the water, doubling 
and returning and doubling again upon the 
great black walls and bords. Now and then 
he rested, but spoke no word to Paula 
Dunford, who followed silently. They 
reached one of the ventilating doors. It 
was locked—from the other side. Henry 
Mavis laid his man upon the ground, climbed 
a ladder in a stall, then made his way through 
a narrow cross-cut heading, crawling on hands 
and knees until he came through to the main 
way. Through this the water was still pour¬ 
ing like a river, but it had sunk several feet 
from the roof as it drained away steadily 
into the sump of the old workings. The 
carcasses of drowned horses floated in the 
tearing stream, bales of straw and great 
baulks of timber. He dropped into the water 
up to his arm-pits and, breasting the savage 
current, forced his way toward the lateral 
bord that led to the other side of the door. 
Once he slipped on the submerged track 
and sank, but rose to the surface fifty feet 
farther down and recovered his foothold. 


His light was extinguished ; all was black. 
For all that, knowing his bearings well, he 
struggled on steadily, emerged from the 
flooded main way, and at last reached the 
great door. He drew the bolt and pulled it 
open. The fierce draught blew out the light 
in Mrs. Dunford’s cap. As she heard the 
water dripping from his clothes in the thick 
darkness she uttered a cry of pity and alarm. 

“ It is nothing,” came his voice in the 
stark night; “ earth, air, fire, water—these 
are things a man can fight against. Come, 
hold me by the belt.” 

He carried Dunford toward the main hoist 
in the slope by which the couple had de¬ 
scended . that afternoon. The tracks and 
woodwork still stood foot-deep in water. 
Lights were visible along the upper levels, 
and they heard the voices of men making 
ready to descend after the subsidence of the 
flood. Mavis reached for the brass handle 
of the bell-wire and gave the signal to de¬ 
scend. A shout went up above, and soon 
came the rumbling of the ponderous cars, 
the sound of many excited voices, the twinkle 
of many lights, the aid of many arms. The 
three were taken into the cars; the cable 
strained, and they rose towards the blessing 
of the day and the open air. The bluish 
daylight fell upon them, then they rolled 
into the bright afternoon sun, blinding, 
warm, and all-revealing. 

They lifted Lawrence Dunford from the 
car and laid him upon the ground. The 
small eyes in the heavy visage did not open 
—they would never open again. Mrs. Dun¬ 
ford was helped out and went at once to the 
side of her husband. Her eyes fell on the 
distorted, blood-stained, sooty features—on 
the tom, defiled clothes and broken form. 
Then, lifting them, they fell upon the figure 
of Henry Mavis. 

He stood erect in the sunlight, his face, 
arms, and body washed clean and white by 
the waters in the mine, a splendid figure, 
pure and heroic as the soul within it. 
Protruding from one of the pockets of his wet, 
clinging trousers she caught a glimpse of the 
white silk strip she had torn from her dress. 

Ah ! he had kept it! 

Her teeth were set, her eyes fell, she 
clenched her hands until one of them pained 
her strangely. This hand she raised to look 
at it. On the soft, bruised palm, beside the 
wedding-ring and glistening like diamonds in 
the sun, lay the sharp and pointed crystal 
given to her in the mine by Henry Mavis— 
the broken morsel of crystal she had un¬ 
wittingly retailed in her hand. 
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What it Costs to 
Run a Theatre. 
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STARS OF MUSICAL COMEDY, 


HEN one of the recent dis¬ 
tinguished visitors to London 
was asked what struck him 
most, as compared with his 
last visit thirty odd years 
ago, he replied ; ** The change 
in the food and the change in 
amusements/’ Indeed, the stage and the 
tea-shop and restaurant are now amongst the 
most important features of English life, 
John Bull has taken to amusing himself. 

Will it be believed that last year the 
British people spent nearly twenty-five 
million pounds in amusements ? In 1873 it 
is estimated that they spent under four 
million pounds. Have you ever considered 
what a gigantic industry the stage has become 
in this kingdom ? It may be likened to 
a great factory, a factory working night and 
day, turning out new r theatres, new plays, 
new spectacles, new scenery, new costumes, 
new songs, new music, new situations, new 
jokes, new talents, new dances. Scores of 
able men are constantly devising, with 
Napoleonic ingenuity, fresh means of 
tickling the fancy of a fastidious public. 
Millions sterling of capital are invested 


merely in making the British people laugh, In 
brief, to amuse and entertain on the stage has 
grown to be the one serious concern of life 
to a population comprising altogether some 
forty thousand souls. It does not seem so 
long ago that there w r ere scarcely a dozen 
theatres in the Metropolis and eighty in the 
whole of the kingdom. Now there are sixty- 
seven in London and seven hundred and thirty- 
eight in the provinces. Add to this that 
there are three hundred and eleven music- 
halls. As to output, last year there were no 
fewer than five hundred and forty-one new 
plays and important revivals produced, as 
against the one hundred and twelve of forty 
years ago. 

Can you picture this army of forty thousand 
people drawn up in battle array—divided off 
into battalions, regiments, companies, cap¬ 
tained by leading men and leading ladies, 
with a thousand dramatists, composers, 
musicians, scene-painters, costumiers, car¬ 
penters, and wig-makers in the rear—all 
posturing,singing, declaiming,and “ gagging,” 
and prepared at the word of command from 
Generals Edward es, Frohman, Moss, Collins, 
Stoll, and the rest, forthwith to invade the 
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realms of drama, comedy, musical comedy, 
grand opera, light opera, farce, Shakespeare, 
tragedy, fantasy, episodes, pantomimes, 
Greek plays, sketches, and extravaganza ? 
Is it not an inspiring sight ? There is only 
one other theatrical army in the world like 
it, and that is in America. France, Germany, 
and Austria are wholly unused to such a 
multitude. The theatres, even in Paris, are 
small, and management is on a far smaller 
scale. And as for the status of the army and 
its scale of pay, they are far lower. 

Having imagined such an army in action, 
who, it may be asked, would bear the brunt 
of battle ? A generation or two ago the most 
important and best-paid people in the theatri¬ 
cal calling were the actors of the' 1 legitimate ” 
or old-fashioned heavy drama. All that is 
altered, and now the most important and 
highly-salaried artiste is the low comedian— 
the man who makes you laugh. I have heard 
it said that the late Sir Henry Irving, had he 
lived a little longer, might have been tempted, 
at a handsome fee, to do a comic turn at a 
music-hall. 

In musical comedy a very great dif¬ 
ference of opinion exists even amongst 
experts as to what constitutes the chief 
elements of success. One manager boldly 
hazards the opinion that the piece itself 
does not much matter, so long as there are 
plenty of pretty girls, pretty dresses, and at 
least two good waltzes. At the same time, 
the rnise en scene should be more or less 
original—something which will give the piece 
a “ character.” In “ The Geisha ” the idea 
was a tea-shop in Japan. A good company 
was engaged, and when they had each worked 
up their parts so as to make a good all-round 
show, irrespective of the efforts of the author, 
a catchy song, “ The Jewel of Asia,” was 
dropped in at the last moment, and complete 
success, from the point of view of entertaining 
an audience, was obtained. Gradually the 
leading singers and comedians of both sexes 
have gone into musical comedy, and so won 
the favour of the public that they have 
become regular institutions, and the public 
have ceme to expect that some of these shall 
appear in every new piece that is offered for 
their approval. But as these favourites have 
contracts with certain managers, it makes it 
all the harder for an outsider to secure a 
popular cast for a piece in which he is 
interested. 

Suppose a theatrical manager with a modest 
capital desires to invest his money in this class 
of entertainment. It must be remembered 
that dozens of managers have gone in for 


musical pieces, and have failed utterly; for 
the public is very capricious, and has also 
grown very exacting. 

A modern musical comedy, such as that at 
Daly’s Theatre, may be said to cost roughly 
ten thousand pounds to produce. Ten years 
ago three thousand pounds was all that was 
necessary, and twenty years ago two thou¬ 
sand pounds would have been more than 
sufficient. The enormous increase is due to 
heavier expenditure all round. Authors’ fees 
are very much higher than they were, the 
performers’ salaries have increased enor¬ 
mously, and the mounting is far more sump¬ 
tuous. The scenery, dresses, and properties 
for an up-to-date production will probably 
amount to eight thousand pounds, of which 
three thousand five hundred pounds will be 
spent on dresses. It is not at all uncommon 
for the principal lady’s dress-bill to amount 
to twelve hundred pounds during a long run. 
The total wages for the whole theatre will 
amount to about fifteen hundred pounds 
weekly, which includes about a hundred and 
fifty pounds for the orchestra. 

Theatre rents, too, have increased enor¬ 
mously. A dozen years ago the rent of a 
West-end theatre was eighty-five pounds; 
now it is two hundred and fifty pounds. 

Yet with these figures before him the 
manager resolves to take the plunge. If he 
has not got a piece up his sleeve he has 
to get one. Now, there are a score of men 
in London who make a speciality of furnishing 
ideas, the libretto, the lyrics, and the score 
for musical comedy. Some of these are 
overworked ; some are pledged elsewhere ; 
some have made a success which has not been, 
repeated, has even been followed by many 
failures. One librettist submitted a “ scheme ” 
in which the scene was laid in Nubia, and the 
majority of the characters were to be blacked 
up ! Another had better luck with Egypt as 
a setting, and his “ Amasis ” had a long run. 
On the next page is the actual scheme of a 
musical piece which a librettist of repute sent 
in to a manager. 

After it had gone the rounds, the librettist 
was paid a hundred pounds for the idea. It 
was pigeon-holed, and so far has not seen the 
light of day, for the simple reason that no 
composer has been got to tackle it, the suc¬ 
cessful ones being too busy with their own 
productions. Another has a splendid idea in 
a river scene, with real water, real boats, 
punts, and canoes, all the performers keeping 
time, somewhat hazardously, to a waltz tune. 

But suppose “ Mignon of Moldavia ” had 
been set by Mr. Lionel Monckton, Mr. Leslie 
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A SCHEME FOR A MUSICAL COMEDY. 


Stuart, Mr. Paul Rubens, or some other 
native composer, there is the difficulty of 
getting a fit company together which will 
attract the public. The outside manager 
cannot secure the services of Miss Lily Elsie, 
or Miss Constance Drever, or Miss Gertie 
Millar, or Miss Vincent, or Miss Dare. He 
may have some rare unknown pritna donna 
up his sleeve, or he has to find one, as Mr. 
George Edwardes and others have done. 
And then there are the low comedians, Mr. 
George Graves, Mr. Wilkie Bard, Mr. Gros- 
smith, Mr. Edmund Payne, and Mr. Alfred 
Lester. There is doubtless a supply of these 
in the provinces, if he knew exactly where to 
find it; only it has passed into an axiom 
amongst managers and theatrical speculators 
that a piece has to be intrinsically mag¬ 
nificent if it is to be presented by people 


unknown to 
London play¬ 
goers. If it is 
really a first- 
rate piece, with 
tunefu music, 
on its merits, 
then it may 
ultimatel y 
catch on, if it 
first pleases the 
critics. But 
there are ex¬ 
ceptions even 
to this, as, for 
example, “The 
Waltz Dream,” 
which, when it 
was first put 
on, somehow 
failed to draw, 
although it 
seemed to have 
everything in 
its favour— 
good book, 
good music, 
good cast, and 
was beautifully 
staged. 

Perhaps, on 
the whole, if 
he be wise, the 
prospective 
manager will 
follow the taste 
of the moment 
and endea¬ 
vour to get 
hold of a 
Continental success. Only here he requires 
great enterprise and keen judgment. Take 
the work of two German composers, Franz 
Lehar and Oscar Strauss. Five years ago 
he could have bought the English rights of a 
piece by the first-named for a hundred pounds. 
The other day an English manager, who 
wrote to Herr Lehar inquiring as to the 
possibilities of negotiating for a new piece, 
received a brief message: “ Booked ahead 
until 1917. Are you prepared to pay ten 
thousand pounds down ? ” 

Salaries have gone up in still larger pro¬ 
portion. A leading lady in musical comedy 
received, twenty years ago, about fifteen 
pounds weekly; whereas now she will earn, 
say, eighty-five pounds each week. 

The manager who produces a modem play 
has not |j) f^je an enormous expenditure on 
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costumes and incidental effects. The former 
has grown to be a very heavy item since the 
days of the Amazon chorus, when the stage 
was filled with figuranti clad simply in tights. 
You can carry illusions on the stage to great 
lengths, but you can't make a cheap gown 
look the real thing, even on the boards. 
Fashionable frocks are expensive. In the 
case of “ The Dollar Princess/* in the first 
act there are thirty-five chorus-girls attired 
in dresses which cost from fifteen to thirty- 
five pounds apiece. There are thirty-five 
in Act II. and sixty-five in Act III* Some 
have two changes in a single act, and alto¬ 
gether one hundred and sixty dresses are 
worn, at a total cost of over three thousand 


projected feature was a dance performed by 
a group of girls on the top^s of a set of tables. 
The idea was that when the dancers' heels 
touched the tables, an electrical connection 
would be made and the whole would produce 
an astonishing effect of light. After twelve 
hundred pounds had been spent on the 
experiment, it was found unreliable and was 
withdrawn. Excessive prices are paid for 
properties, and in many cases unnecessarily 
expensive materials used for curtains, etc. 
An unbusiness-like manager often wastes a 
lot of money in unnecessary rehearsals with 
orchestra and supers. 

Yet the craving is perpetually for novelty, 
and managers spend their lives on the look- 



Kilm ii i n I Payne. Wilkie Hard 


George Graves. 


George Grot&tniih, jun. 


THE POPULAR LOW COMEDIAN—HE IS MOST ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS. 


pounds. This for the female chorus alone, 
although even masculine raiment is nnt to be 
had for nothing. Then there is the little 
matter of hats. In “ The Dollar Princess 31 
one hundred and five of these are worn, and 
they are the most expensive kind. When it 
comes to the principals, one lady's dress 
cost eighty pounds, and there are sixteen 
principal performers. Altogether some six 
thousand pounds was spent in clothes; 
another thousand pounds w.nt in scenery, 
besides the bill for properties, furniture, and 
other details. In 41 The Earl and the Girl ” 
there was a swing scene, during which eight 
pretty girls sat in swings lowered from the 
flies, being swung out by the male choristers 
into the auditorium. The swings were pro¬ 
fusely ornamented by multi-coloured electric 
lights. It is said that this “ effect ” cost the 
management nearly a thousand pounds. One 


out for some new attraction. One never 
quite knows what the public will take up ; 
sometimes it is a Pavlova w ho w ill be the rage, 
at other times it may be a Greek comedy or 
a discussion by Mr. Bernard Shaw. Some¬ 
times the manager cannot follow the fickle 
changes fast enough ; and, if he is a manager 
of musical comedy, all he discovers immutable 
are a row of chorus girls, as like each other as 
peas in a pod. As to the profits, the average 
takings for a full house are between two and 
three hundred pounds for one performance, 
Daly's Theatre produces about two hundred 
and eighty pounds, and is nearly always 
filled. In this respect it is exceptional, 
because there the plays are always taken off 
as soon as there is any diminution in the book¬ 
ings. Probably most of the London theatres 
may roughly be said to average rather more 
than half-full. OcDi=i; nally they are empty. 
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At one performance at a West-end theatre 
the sum of half a crown was taken, the only 
audience being holders of comp r nentary 
tickets. Quite recently seven shillings and 
sixpence was the sole taking at one perform¬ 
ance at a West-end theatre. 

So far we have only been dealing with one 
form of entertainment- There are many 
who hold that profusion characterizes them 
all, particularly Shakespeare, grand opera, 
and spectacle, “ The sums/* writes Sir 
Charles Wyndham, <( spent by managers 
of dramatic entertainment are far beyond 
what they ought to be. Such expenditure 
now no longer leaves theatrical management 
on the basis of business, but makes it, on 
the contrary, simply a gambling operation. 
Indeed, we shall soon arrive, if we go on as 
we do, at a point when expenditure cannot 
possibly meet with anything but a loss,” 

Similarly, Mr. Martin Harvey writes 

“ What w r e think pleasure is a question of 
individual taste. The taste of the audience 
has been educated to the love of costly 
display* Much more refined pleasure could 
be gratified at probably half the cost. The 
question is, therefore, 1 Is the taste of the 
public sufficiently educated to be gratified by 
a more highly refined and artistic pleasure ? * 
I think it is.” 

We will assume the manager turns his 
attention to the production of a drama, 
coinedy, or farce* It is safe to say that, save 


in the case of Shakespeare, there is no more 
money to be made out of tragedy or melo¬ 
drama, and if he embarks his capital in Shake¬ 
speare, it must be done on such a scale of 
magnificence as has of recent years been 
exemplified at the Lyceum and His Majesty’s 
Theatres. And even then the expenses will 
be found to do scarcely more than balance 
the receipts. The best investment is a good 
modern cornedv of manners, like “ The Walls 
of Jericho/*” The Liars/* “ Lady Frederick/ 1 
or “ The Admirable Crichton/ 1 But even 
here, although he commission a first-rate 
dramatic writer, the chances of getting ten 
per cent, on his outlay are only one in ten. 
Here again critics and public are most 
exacting, and a comedy has to be excellent 
indeed to run a hundred nights. When it is 
very good* and runs a year or two, there is a 
lot of money made by the manager, in spite 
of the big salaries he has to pay to the per- 
formers, and a great deal more made by the 
author, who is collecting his five, eight, or 
ten per cent, on the gross takings, not 
merely of one company, but of several, in 
this kingdom, in America, and in the Colonies. 
It is, for example, computed that Mr. Barrie’s 
income from his plays—chiefly, of course, 
from " Peter Pan is not less than fifty 
thousand pounds per annum. At one time 
Mr. Somerset Maugham had four plays run¬ 
ning simultaneously in London, and all play¬ 
ing to good houses—a circumstance probably 
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without parallel in the history of the theatre. 
Therefore it is that the average manager may 
think he may be excused for spending money 
on scenic effects and dresses, in order to 
hide the artistic nakedness of his production, 
11 I venture to suggest," says Mr, Arthur 
Bourchier, “ that no sum of money is ever 
spent amiss by the experienced manager on 
the right play. Some plays demand expen¬ 
sive mounting, other plays do not. There is 
no manager to-day who can accurately 
gauge whether a play possesses that subtle 
something which will ultimately attract the 
great mass of the public. Most managers of 
experience can 
generally tell 
whether a play 
has no chance 
whatever, and 
in my humble 
experience this 
has been a 
verv consistent 


payjlova 


express my belief in the Pope-like infallibility 
of the intelligent actor-manager as against 
the purely speculative manager, who is not 
an actor. And oh, my dear sir, do we not 
sometimes err on the side of the artistic 
conscience ? We have been known to refuse 
a play because it grated against every artistic 
corpuscle in our blood ! n 
Farce still remains to our aspiring manager, 
A farce vrith only one or two scenes will 
cost but seven or eight hundred pounds to 
produce. But how few' realty good farces there 
arc ! And it is possible to spend a good deal 
of money in salaries and theatre-rent before 
one gets hold of such a one as 14 Charley's 
Aunt ” or “ Baby Mine.” fn fart, it is said 
that there is only one good farce produced 
every ten years. Yet the stage is strewn 
with the bodies of farces which were still¬ 


Sir Edward! Moss. 


Mr, George Edwwdcs. Mr, Anmir Gollinv Mr, Charles Krthman, 


** MANAGERS ARE CONSTANTLY DISCUSSING THE ADVANTAGE AND THE EXPENSE OF A NOVELTY . 11 


rule. Many a play is refused in the first 
instance by one or more managers, and is 
ultimately produced w ith great success ; but 
the reasons for the refusal by the several 
aforesaid managers are not, when probed, 
refusals directed against the money-making 
chances of a play, but on the suitability of 
the play in question to the theatres which 
they happen to control. For instance, a man 
may be under contract, rightly or wrongly, 
to several expensive artistes, for whom there 
happen to be no parts in the play in question ; 
or, again, the size of the theatre may be too 
large or too small to give the play its proper 
chance* Of course, there is ahvays an 

exception to every rule; but I venture to 
Voi. xi,L-aa, 


born, but which the managers went on 
presenting night after night for w'eeks, or 
even months, in the hope that they would 
somehow or other ultimately u catch on/ 1 
As to those gorgeous emporiums of pleasure 
which go by the name of music-halls, the 
money that is expended by their managers is 
rapidly passing into a proverb. True, it 
chiefly goes in salaries to performers who, 
like Mr* Harry Lauder, or Mile. Genec, or 
Mme« Pavlova, or Miss Maud Allan, or Mr* 
Wilkie Bard, are special favourites of the 
public (Mr. Lauder can earn about seven 
hundred pounds a week); but there is also a 
large expenditure on ballet and spectacle. 
With a salary-list of three thousand pounds a 
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week, one asks, how can it possibly pay? 
To this Sir Edward Moss replies 

“ I certainly cannot say that in my opinion 
anyone is expending sums of money large 
enough to prevent a profit being made on a 
production. It is inconsistent with even an 
elementary financial education. It depends 
entirely on the prospects vn view and on the 
value of the production whether a large or a 
small sum of money should be utilized. No 
doubt each individual has his own ideas, but 
in connection with the London Hippodrome 
it has not been our plan to stint expenses 
in any vray where we have had an oppor¬ 
tunity to produce a spectacle which should 
warrant an elaborate mise m scene , Things 
are different to-day to what they were half 
a century ago. Music-halls are now not 
looked at askance as they were. The class 
ol entertainment submitted to the public is 
higher than it has hitherto been, and more 
people are going in for this class of amusement 
than at any time before. Competition is 
much keener, and it goes w ithout saying that 
more money has to be expended to cope with 
the said competition.” 

Mr. Dundas Slater, the manager of the 
Coliseum, is of opinion that the present- 
day expensive productions are required by 
the public, which has been educated up to 
a higher standard^ and arc better for all 
concerned. 

After the initial cost of producing such a 


ballet as ct Round the World ,T (which might 
be at least five thousand pounds), the weekly 
expenses at the Empire Theatre run as 


follows 

£ 

Ballet, chorus, etc. 

360 

Salaries in front ol house 

246 

Wages, pas and electricity men 

54 

Wages, stage hands 

3 '° 

Salaries, variety artistes 

** 9 2 5 

Orchestra 

163 

Wages, programme and clonk 

■icon 

attendants 

19 

General incidentals 

3 ° 

Expenses [>cr annum— wages ,. 

£104.000 

Rent, rates, and expenses 

£ 44,000 


The variation of music-hall artistes' wages 
is interesting. Some time ago a new r per¬ 
former, who is now well known, signed a 
contract at eight pounds per week, and re¬ 
newed it at twelve pounds per week. Very 
shortly after, while still fulfilling this contract, 
he w r as also giving the same performance at 
other music-halls, at which he was paid forty 
and sixty pounds a week. 

Can it be that not only is the whole system 
wrong, but that our managers are unbusiness¬ 
like ? 

u Apart (mm the varying requirements of 
different classes of productions/ 1 writes 
a keen theatrical observer, Mr. Fitzroy 
Gardner, ** the business methods (or entire 
absence of them) of different managements 
(or mismanagement have to be taken 
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into account. Where any one of four 
managers whom'I could name would spend, 
say, eight thousand pounds on the production 
of a musical comedy or spectacular drama, 
either one of two oiliers would do it equally 
well for six thousand pounds. And this 
applies proportionately to all plays. In the 
running of a play there is also a wide margin 
between the expenses of one manager and 
another. London theatres are seldom con¬ 
ducted on the business lines which would 
regulate an ordinary commercial undertaking. 
Actors and actresses are engaged in a hurry, 
and have to be paid what they ask. Scenery 
and dresses are often ordered without proper 
deliberation, or negotiation as to cost. 
Orders are frequently given verbally and not 
confirmed in writing. The “ producer ” or 
manager has a knack of changing his mind, 
and expensive alterations have to be made. 
The cost of the managerial staff in some houses 
would astound any man of business. I have 
no hesitation in saying that in the West-end 
theatres of London at least forty thousand 
pounds a year are frittered away, apart from 
what is lost by putting on plays with a four- 
to-onc chance against their success, I could 
give instances of details—some astounding, 
others humorous 
—a s to how 
money is spent 
recklessly. In 
some cases there 
is * 1 c a k a g e ' 
as well as waste* 

I have often 
been told that 
ordinary bus i- 
ness methods 
cannot be ap¬ 
plied to theatres. 

Those who main¬ 
tain this (and I 
disagree with 
them entirely) 
are invariably 
among the most 
wasteful,” 


“ Personally,” writes Mr, Robert Court¬ 
neidge, w r hose musical ’ comedy, “ The 
Arcadians/’ has brought him in a small 
fortune, t£ I don't think the public I 
Strive to cater for are likely to be attracted 
by mere profusion. Anyhow, 1 start out 
on a production with very vague ideas of 
what it may cost, I spend as I go along 
what is necessary , be it more or less. I 
never hesitate to spend lavishly if it is re¬ 
quired, but 1 do not attempt to 1 paint the 
lily/ etc. In fact, I think all one requires is 
common-sense and the desire to do all things 
well, and to steer clear of vulgar extravagance 
on one side and meanness on the other," 

The great outstanding fact would seem to 
be that if less money w r ere spent by the 
managers, if matters were put on a sounder 
business footing, theatres would be cheaper— 
less of a luxury to the masses than they are 
at present, Mr. Bernard Shaw 5 s desire is 
that they should be as “ cheap as a church ” 
—that the whole nation should be able to 
flock regularly at least once a week to the 
theatre. As it is now p , the only way managers 
will soon be able to recoup themselves will 
be by charging a guinea for stalls. Stalls 
were formerly five shillings. Think of the 

outcry that was 
caused when the 
Bancrofts raised 
the price of 
stalls at the old 
Prince of Wales’s 
to half a guinea! 
Now, an average 
house is often 
half or three- 
quarters filled 
with “ d e a d- 
heads/’ and the 
fcw r have to pay 
for the many. 
Perhaps the 
new era of the 
National Theatre 
is going to change 
all this. 



Mile, Adeline Genie, Air Pelissier. 

AT THE OPPOSITE POLES OF ART- 
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PERPLEXITIES. 


Puzzles and Solutions. By Henry E. Dudeney. 


54.—A NEW MATCH PUZZLE. 

In the illustration eighteen matches are shown 
arranged so that they enclose two spaces, one just 
twice as large as the other. Can you rearrange them 
(1) so as to enclose two four-sided spaces, one exactly 



* 


three times as large as the other, and (2) so as to 
enclose two five-sided spaces, one exactly three times 
as large as the other ? All the eighteen matches must 
be fairly used in each case; the two spaces must be 
quite detached, and there must be no loose ends or 
duplicated matches. 


55.—A TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 

Four married couples played a “ mixed double 99 
tennis tournament, a man and a lady always playing 
against a man and a lady. But no person ever played 
with or against any other person more than once. 
Can you show how they could have all played together 
in the two courts on three successive days ? This is 
a little puzzle of a quite practical kind, and it is just 
perplexing enough to be interesting. 


56.—THE TWICKENHAM PUZZLE. 

In the illustration we have eleven discs in a circle. 
On five of the discs we place white counters with 



black letters—as shown—and on five other discs the 
black counters with white letters. The bottom disc 
is left vacant. Starting thus, it is required to get the 


counters into order so that they spell the word 
“ Twickenham ” in a clock-wise direction, leaving the 
vacant disc in the original position. The black counters 
move in the direction that a clock-hand revolves, and 
the white counters go the opposite way. A counter 
may jump over one of the opposite colour if the vacant 
disc is next beyond. Thus, if your first move is with 
K, then C can jump over K. If then K moves towards 
E, you may next jump W over C, and so on. The 
puzzle m^y be solved in twenty-six moves. Remember 
a counter cannot jump over one of its own colour. 


57.—CASTING THE DIE. 

What are the odds against 
throwing one ace exactly in 
four throws with a single 
die ? In other words, if I 
throw that single die four 
times in succession, what are 
the chances against the ace 
coming to the top once—and not more than once 
—in the four throws ? It is curious how a simple 
question like this will set many people blundering. 



Solutions to Last Montk's Puzzles. 


51.—A NEW COUNTER PUZZLE. 

Play as follows : 2 — 3, 9 — 4, 10 — 7, 3 — 8, 4— 29 
7—5, 8—6, 5—10, 6—9, 2—5, 1—6, 6—4, 5—3, 
10 —8, 4—7, 3—2, 8—1, 7—10. The white counters 
have now changed places with the red ones, in eighteen 
moves, without breaking the conditions. 


52.—A VENEER 
PUZZLE. 

The eight pieces 
of veneer may be 
fitted together, as 
in the illustration, 
to form a perfect 
square, and the 
arrangement is 
symmetrical and 
pleasing. 


53 *—THE 


HONEST 

DAIRYMAN. 



Whatever the respective quantities of milk and 
water, the relative proportion sent to London would 
always be three parts of water to one of milk. But 
there are one or two points to be observed. There 
must originally be more water than milk, or there will 
be no water in A to double in the second transaction. 
And the water must not be more than three times the 
quantity of milk, or there will not be enough liquid in 
B to effect the second transaction. The third trans¬ 
action has no effect on A, as the relative proportions 
in it must be the same as after the second transaction. 
It was introduced to prevent a quibble if the quantity 
of milk and water were originally the same ; for, 
though double “ nothing ” would be “ nothing,” yet 
the third transaction in such a case could not take 
place. 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN* 


By E* NESBIT. 

Illustrated by H. R, 
Millar, 


CHAPTER XIII* 

THE LE-O-PARD, 

E simply must write to Aunt 
Emmeline/' said Caroline, 
earnestly* “I’ve got three 
new pens and some scented 
violet ink* I got it at the 
shop yesterday; it's lovely.” 

“You write, too, Rupert, 31 said Charles, 
kindlv. “Put some Latin in- they'll love 
that*” 

Rut Rupert said he couldn't be bothered, 
and look down a book* 

Caroline, looking up in an agony of ignor¬ 
ance as to the way you spell asafoetida, 
saw that Rupert’s eyes were fixed in a dismal 
stare on the portrait above the mantelpiece— 
the portrait of Dame Eleanour. 

He was looking at it as though he did not 
see it, and yet Charlotte could not help say¬ 
ing, “ Isn’t she splendid ? She knew all 
about spells and things. It’s her books v e 
do it out of—at least, most of it*” 


“ If she knew' all about them, she knew 
what rotten rot they were,” said Rupert. 
u You never try to do anything with your 
spells except the things that would happen 
just the same without your spelling,” 

“ What's that about my spelling ? ” asked 
Caroline* 

“ I say your magic isn’t real.” 

“ We saw you w'hen you were invisible/* 
Caroline began, laying down her pen, 

“ Yes* I know,” *said Rupert ; 41 but if it’s 
really real, why don’t you do something with 
it that can't really happen in pur is natural- 
itatibus ?—that means just naturally* Why 
don’t you bring back Mrs. Wilmington's cat 
that’s lost ? Of find my Koh-i-noor pencil* 
Then there’s a thing in that book Mr, Penfold’s 
got. He told me about it. You make a w r ax 
image of your enemy and stick pins into it, 
and every time you stick in a pin your enemy 
feds a pain in the part you stick the pin into.” 

“ How awdully w icked ! ” said C aroline, in 
an awestruck rt e hom 
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“ Rupert wouldn't do it, of course,” said 
Charles, u He’s only talking.” 

“ How do you know I wouldn't ? ” said 
Rupert, savagely* “ Next time you have a 
pain in your leg, Caroline, you’ll think it’s 
growing-pains, hut really it’ll be me, sticking 
a long hat-pin into the wax image I've secretly 
made of you.” 

Caroline 


got 
up. 

“ Come, Char ” 
she said ; Et we ll 
go and sit in the 
drawing - room if 
Rupert’s going 
on like this.” 

“ He doesn’t 
mean it,” said 
Charles again. 

“ Of course I 
don't,” said 
Rupert, and sud¬ 
denly smiled, 44 I 
don’t know why 

I said it* Don't 
be silly. There's 
lots of things you 
could try, though, 
and not hurt any¬ 
one* Why don’t 
you ” He 
looked vaguely 
round the 
room, and his 
eyes lighted 
once more on 
the portrait* 

II Why don’t 
you make that 
come to life ? 

If she was a 
witch her 
picture ought 
to be good for 
that, a n y- 
how” 

" I wish we 
could,” said all 

the children together, with deep earnestness. 

“ Well, do it, then,” said Rupert, “ Thai’s 
the sort of thing to make me believe, not the 
duffing things you've kept on doing ever since 
I've been here.” 

There was a silence. But Charlotte’s mind 
busied itself then and later, in and between 
other thoughts, with the question of what was 
the matter with Rupert and whether some¬ 
thing couldn't be done to help him* 

For there was no doubt of it. Ruoert 


•• •- 


TJUiONLY THINU RUPERT SEEMED TO CAKE ¥OK WAS SWIMMING. 


wasn't at all what they had first thought him. 
Sometimes, it is true, he would be as jolly as 
you need wish a boy to be. He would start 
new games and play them in the most amusing 
and satisfactory way* But always, sooner or 
later, and generally sooner, the light of life 
seemed to go out of him, and he would seem 

suddenly to be 
not only tired of 
the game, but 
angry w ith every¬ 
body. 

Rupert grew 
grumpier and 
grumpier as the 
days went on, 
and seemed to 
care less and less 
for being w ith the 
three 17 s. He 
w-ould go for long 
walks by himself, 
and seemed to 
prefer to be with 
William, who 
‘‘put up” with 
him, or even with 
Mrs. Wilmington, 
who adored him, 
to being with the 
children. 

The only thing 
Rupert seemed 
truly and con¬ 
stantly to care 
for was swim¬ 
ming. He went 
down to the 
river with Mr. 
Pen fold almost 
every day, or met 
him at the bath¬ 
ing - place, and 
they swam lo- 
gether. With Mr. 
Penlold Rupert 
w ? as nearly al- 
ways at his 
best, perhaps because Mr. Penfold never 
seemed to notice it when he wasn't. 

The village was growing more and more 
busy and excited as the day drew r near when 
Lord Andor’s coming-of-age was to be cele¬ 
brated by what the people called a Gran- 
gaileranfeat* This was to be held in Lord 
Andur’s park and in certain meadows 
adjoining* There were to be roundabouts 
and coooanut-shies, and shooting-galleries, 
and a reu! n pi^f fjW^ a menagerie and 
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performing elephants, and educated seals. All 
free. The children looked forward longingly 
to the day. Lord Andor had sent them 
cards with his mother’s name and his on 
them in print, and the name of each child 
in writing, requesting the pleasure of their 
company on the occasion of Lord Andor’s 
twenty-first birthday. 

And then, the very day before the day, 
when the roundabouts had arrived and been 
set up, and the menagerie was howling 
invitingly in its appointed field, the cup of 
joy was dashed, as Charlotte said, into little 
bits. Lady Andor slipped on an orange- 
pip and broke her ankle, and the festivities 
were postponed until September. 

“ There’s many a pip twixt the cup and 
the lip,” said Charlotte; and Caroline said, 
“ Oh, bother ! ” 

Rupert said nothing. He had been invited 
too, of course, and had, at moments, seemed 
pleased. Now he just took his cap and went 
out and came home late for tea. The three 
C.’s learned with feelings of distress, mingled 
with anger, that Rupert had been to the 
menagerie by himself, and had seen all the 
beasts; and that he had also witnessed a 
performance of the circus people which they 
had thought it worth while to give to such 
of the villagers as cared to pay for their 
amusements. 

“ You might have told us you were going,” 
said Charles. 

“ You could have gone if you’d wanted to,” 
said Rupert. 

“ Never mind, Charles,” said Caroline; 
“ we’ll askithe uncle to take us to-morrow.” 

“ They’re off to-morrow,” said Rupert; 
“ that’s why I went to-day.” 

But the circus, as it turned out, was not off 
next day. An accident had happened. 
Something was missing, and the circus could 
not go on its travels till that something was 
found. 

“ I don’t know what it is,” said Harriet, 
when she told them about it at breakfast; 
“ but they’ve lost something they set store 
by. Some says it’s an improving seal, and 
others says it’s a boar-conjector-snake, and 
Poad told my gentleman friend it was the 
white-eyed Kaffir made a bolt for freedom 
and India’s coral strand, where he was stole 
from when a babe; but I don’t know the 
rights of it. They sent for Poad. My 
gentleman friend’ll know all about it next 
time I see him.” 

“ When shall you see him again ? ” Charles 
asked. 

“ I can see him whenever I’ve a mind,” 


said Harriet, proudly. “ I’m not one of 
those as has to run after their gentleman 
friends.” 

“ I do wonder what it is,” Charlotte said. 
“ Do see your friend as soon as you can and 
ask him, won’t you, Harriet ? I do hope it’s 
not snakes or bears. You’ll be sure to tell 
us directly you know, won’t you ? ” 

It was from William, however, that they 
heard what it was that the circus had really 
lost. 

“ It’s a tame le-o-pard,” said William— 
“ him with the spots that you can’t change 
and the long tail.” 

“ I know,” said Charlotte; “ there’s a 

leopard’s skin in the drawing-room. Very 
spotty they are. And fierce, too, I believe. 
Oh, William, I do hope it won’t come this 
way.” 

“ There’s something about it in the book,” 
said Caroline, who, as usual, had her magic 
books under her arm. She found the place 
and read : “ Leopard’s-bane : Its Govern¬ 
ment and Virtues ”—quite a long piece. 
When she had done William said: “ Thank 
you very much. Quite pretty, ain’t it ? ” 
And Rupert said it was all nonsense. 

“ But it won’t come this way, will it ? ” 
Charlotte repeated. 

“ It’s a tame one,” said William, grinning. 
“ At least, that’s the character it’s got from 
its last place. But it won’t be any too tame 
for Poad, I expect. I hear he’s got the job 
of catching of it. And serve him right, too.” 

“ Oh, why ? ” asked Charlotte. 

“ Because,” said William, shortly, and was 
told not to be cross about nothing. “ ’Tain’t 
nothing, then,” he said ; “ ’twas the way he 
acted about my dog-licence, and the dog only 
two months over puppy-age, when no licence 
is taken nor yet asked.” 

“ I don’t fancy Poad much myself,” said 
Rupert. “ He needn’t have been so keen 
about catching me.” 

“ Now, that’s where you’re wrong,” said 
William. “ Hunting of you, that was no 
more than Poad’s duty ; and’if he set about 
it like a jackape—well, some is born silly 
and can’t help it; and why blame the man ? 
But the dog, ’e worn’t Poad’s duty. He 
exceeded about the dog, Poad did, and I 
don’t bear malice, but I’ll be even with him 
yet about that dog.” 

“ How ? ” asked Rupert. 

“ Oh, I’ll find a way,” said William, care¬ 
lessly. “ No hurry. Acts like that what 
Poad did about my Pincher, they always 
come home to roost, them acts do. Now, 
then, Miss Charlotte, leave that saddle-soap 
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alone, and get along into the garden. The 
gates ’as been locked since eight this morning, 
and you’re to go through the secret way 
to-day, and not to go outside the garden, 
because of that old speckled le-o-pard.” 

The three C.’s went; but Rupert lingered 
beside William, fingering the bright buckles 
of the harness, and passing the smooth reins 
slowly through his fingers. 

For some time the three C.’s were very 
busy in the garden, gathering heart-shaped 
green leaves and golden, fragile, daisy-like 
flowers. 

“ I never thought,” said Caroline, earnestly, 
opening the brown book, and sitting down 
on the terrace-steps with a sheaf of green and 
yellow beside her, “ that we should need it 
when I read about it in the ‘ Language of,’ 
and in the Medicine Book. Look here, it 
says: ‘ It is under Apollo, and the flowers 
and leaves thereof all leopards and their kind 
do fear and abhor. Wherefore, if it be 
ftrewn in the paths thefe fearful beafts do 
frequent, they may not pafs, but fhall turn 
again and go each to his own place in all 
meeknefs and fubmifsion. Indeed, it hath 
been held by the ancients—aye, and by 
philofophers of our own times—that in this 
herb lieth a charm to turn to water the hearts 
of thefe furious fpotted great cats, and to 
loofe the ftrings of their tongues, fo that they 
fpeak in the fpeech of men, uttering ftrange 
things and very wondrous. But of this the 
author cannot fpeak certainly, fince the 
leopard is not native to this land, unlefs it be 
in Northumberland and Wales, where all 
wild things might well be hidden.’ 

“ So you see,” said Caroline. 

But Charlotte said it was all very well; 
only how were they to get the bane to the 
leopard ? 

“ It isn’t as if we were allowed free,” she 
pointed out. “ I wish they hadn’t been so 
careful. The leopard would never have hurt 
us as long as we carried the bane; and we 
could have surrounded it, like snakes with 
ash-leaves, and it would have had to sur¬ 
render.” 

“ And perhaps it would have talked to us 
and followed us like tame fawns,” suggested 
Charlotte, “ or Una. Only hers was a lion.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Charles ; “ you know 
you’d have been afraid.” 

“ I shouldn’t,” said Charlotte. 

“ You would,” insisted Charles. 

“ And now you’re both-exactly like Rupert,” 
said Caroline. “ And the leopard wandering 
about unbaned while you’re wrangling. 
You’re like Nero and Rome.” 


Twenty minutes had passed before peace 
was restored, and the leopard’s-bane lay 
drooping in the sun, the delicate gold and 
green heaps of it growing flatter and flatter. 

“ Well, then,” said Charles, suddenly, “ if 
you’re not afraid, let’s go. No one’s forbidden 
us to, except William.” 

“ I will if you will,” said Charlotte, turning 
red. 

“ So will I,” said Caroline, turning pale. 

“ Rupert said it was nonsense about the 
leopard’s-bane when you read it just now.” 

“ That doesn’t make it nonsense,” said 
Charlotte, sharply. 

“ But suppose you meet it ? ” 

“ You can’t, if you keep to the road. 
Leopards get into trees. They never walk 
about in roads like elephants do. Not even 
when the circus-man is moving. It’s serious 
what we’re going to do,” said Caroline, “ and 
what’ll people say about it depends how it 
turns out. If we parrylize the leopard and 
save the village, we shall be heroines like-” 

“ And heroes,” said Charles, 

“ Like Joan of Arc and Phillipa who sucked 
the poison out of the burgesses of Calais.” 

“ And if we don’t put the stuff in the right 
place, or the leopard doesn’t take any notice 
of it, they’ll just say we were disobedient.” 

“ And suppose we meet the leopard face 
to face ? ” 

“ It’s a tame leopard,” said’Caroline, in a 
faltering voice. “ Oh, I don’t want to go. 
I really am frightened. I don’t mind owning 
up. I am. I’m so frightened I think we 
ought to go. I don’t want to so dreadfully, 
that I’m sure it’s right for me to go. But 
I wish you and Charles would stay here. 
Suppose the leopard came over the wall and 
there was no one here to cope with it ? ” 

She was very pale and she trembled. And 
when the others, without hesitation, said, 
“ Not much we don’t ! ” she certainly 
breathed more easily. 

“ Come on, then,” she said. “ We’ll strew 
a little here because of the gardeners. Oh, 
no; of course, the roots will make it all safe 
here. The gate’s locked ; we must go through 
the secret passage, and then creep through the 
stable-yard and out along the garden wall, so 
that the Wilmington doesn’t see us. And 
then out by the deserted lodge.” 

They gathered up the fading armfuls of 
leopard’s-bane and made for the arbour that 
led to the tunnel. Inside the door they 
lighted the candle, closed and boUed the door 
as they had been told to, and went carefully 
down the steps and along the secret passage. 
And as they \p ( ent thpy heard something 
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moving in the darkness that lay thick beyond 
the little wavering light of their candle* 

They stopped and listened* They heard 
Lhe sound of breathing, and the next moment 
they saw, vaguely f in the almost darkness ^ 
something four-footed, spotted, furry, creep¬ 
ing along the passage towards them. It 
uttered a low, fierce, snarling growl. 

“ Throw it down/ 5 said Caroline, easting 
her flowers from her, “ It can’t pass it* It 
can't.” 

A heap of tangled, crushed leaves and 


“ Don't, oh, don't ! ” said Caroline* And 
to the leopard, who had not moved, she said, 
with w-ild courage, i£ Down, sir ! Lie down ! ” 
The leopard lay down, flat—flatter than 
you w'ould think a leopard could lie* 

“ It understands/ 5 said Charlotte* 

** Oh, yes.” Caroline’s voice trembled as 
much as the hand that held the candlestick. 
“It does. Poor pussy ! Poor leopard, then. 55 

A faint rumbling sound came from the 
crouching heap of spotted fur, 

“ I believe it’s trying to purr/ 5 whispered 



flowers was all that there was now between 
the children and the leopard, 

41 It can’t pass it. It can’t/' said Caroline 
again, in an agonized whisper* Yet none of 
the children dared to turn and fly* Charlotte 
had remembered what she had heard of quell¬ 
ing wild animals by the power of the human 
eye, and was trying, almost without knowing 
that she tried, to meet the eye of this one* 
But she could not. It held its head down close 
to the ground and kept quite still* Everyone 
felt it was impossible to turn their backs on 
the creature. Better to face it* If they 
turned and ran—well, the door at the end of 
the passage was boiled ; and if the flower- 
spell should fail, then, the moment their backs 
were turned, the leopard might—with one 
spring- 

41 Oh, I wish we hadn't/' said Charles, and 
burst into tears* 
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Caroline, 44 Of course, leopard’s purrs would 
be different*” 

“ Give a paw, then,” she said, very shakily. 
And the leopard lifted a ragged-looking fore¬ 
foot. But e%-en Caroline had not the courage 
to reach out a hand towards it. 

“ Go to sleep, good dog, then,” she said, 
in a distracted whisper. 11 Go to sleep, go 
bv-by, good little leopard, then.” 

The leopard curled up and lay quite still. 

4 ‘ It’s all right, I tell you/’ said Caroline. 
41 Stop snivelling, Charles; 1 knew r the 

leopard’s*bane would do it. Now let’s go 
back backwards, very slowly, and if it moves 
1 5 11 speak to it again.” 

Very slowly, still striving to keep their eyes 
on the leopard, they retreated. They had 
not gone three steps before they heard it 
move. They stopped* 

“ Caroline. And then, 
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to their mingled horror, wonder, delight, sur¬ 
prise, dismay, and satisfaction, a voice 
answered them—a curious, choked, husky 
voice. 

“ Leopard stay still,” it answered ; “ little 
lady not be frightened. Leopard like flowers. 
Leopard quite good.” 

“ Is it ? ” said Caroline, speaking as well 
as she could through the beating of her heart. 
“ Is it the leopard speaking ? ” 

“ Ess, little missy,” said the choked voice. 
“ Pretty flowers loose leopard’s tonguey, 
make him talky. Leopard tell a secret. 
Little ladies sow seeds, pinky seeds, hearty 
seeds, the right day, the right way, and see 
what come up. Run away now. Leopard 
done talky. He go sleepy by-by. So long ! ” 

None of them ever knew how they got to 
the end of the tunnel, got the bolts undone, 
got the door shut and bolted again, and 
stood in the dusky arbour looking in each 
other’s paper-white faces. 

Charlotte made two steps into the sun¬ 
light and threw herself face downwards on 
the path. Her shoulders heaved. Charles 
was still weeping without moderation or con¬ 
cealment. Caroline stood shivering in the 
sunshine. 

“ But we’ve got to get back,” she said. 
“ It’s all right this side, because of the 
leopard’s-bane. But if somebody came behind 
the leopard’s-bane, from the house, you know ? 
VVe must climb the wall and get to the house 
and warn them. Get up, Char. Charles, 
if you’re ever going to be a man, be one now. 
There’ll be plenty of time to howl when it’s 
all over. We must climb the wall somehow.” 

One leaves the children in the garden, a 
locked door between them and the leopard, 
trying to find a way of climbing a ten-foot 
wall. No gardener was to be found and the 
gates were locked. 

“ We must get over,” Caroline kept saying. 
“ Oh, we must, we must! The charm worked 
perfectly. If wc can only get to the other 
end of the tunnel and throw in some more 
bane we shall have done the great deed. 
Try again, Charles. I’ll give you a leg up. 
We must get over. Try again.” 

One leaves Charles trying. 

Now, although the three C.’s firmly believed 
that the magic of the green and yellow flowers 
subdued the leopard and caused it to speak— 
in a sort of language that somehow recalled 
the far-off speech of their ayah in India— 
I cannot quite expect you to believe this. 
And I feei that I must delay no longer to tell 
you what it is you can believe. To do this 
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we must go back to Rupert, whom we left 
with William in the harness-room, fingering 
the bright buckles and drawing the long, 
smooth reins through his fingers. 

“ I say, William,” he said, “ couldn’t we 
play a little trick on that Poad ? There’s 
a leopard-skin in the drawing-room. If I got 
a couple of pillows, and a needle and thread ? ” 

“ Eh ? ” said William, staring at him. 
Then suddenly he smacked his leg and laughed 
aloud. “ You’ve hit it this time, Master 
Rupert,” he said; “ blessed if you ’aven’t. 
You go along in and get the skin. Careful 
now, because of Mother Wilmington.” 

“ The drawing-room’s locked,” said Rupert, 
“ and I don’t want to tell the others.” 

“ The drawing-room windows isn’t,” said 
William. “ We’ll watch our time, and I’ll 
make a back for you. An’ never you mind 
about pillows. Straw’s good enough stuffing. 
An’ don’t forget the needle and cotton. I 
expect you’ll find some lady’s working-box 
in the drawing-room to get them out of.” 

Rupert, once safely landed in the drawing¬ 
room, found the leopard-skin easily enough, 
but the needle and cotton were not so quickly 
discovered. He found a work-table, indeed, 
made of satinwood, inlaid with ivory and lined 
with faded red velvet, where were reels of silk 
and flat ivory winders with thread on them, 
but all the needles were red with rust and fast 
embedded in their cushions and cases. He 
looked round. None of the cabinets looked 
as though they held needles. And, besides, 
what was the use of finding more rusty needles ? 
One rusty needle was as useful, or rather as 
useless, as fifty could be. He thought of using 
the blind-cords instead of cotton, but they 
were too thick, and one could not push them 
through the leopard-skin without tearing it. 
Then he saw the golden quiet harp standing 
in its far comer. Its strings, perhaps ? But 
he did not know how to unstring a harp, and 
when he touched one of its fine wires, just 
the thing for sewing with without a needle, 
it gave out the thin, sweet ghost of a note 
of music, faint indeed, but loud enough to 
warn him of the cry it could, and would, give 
if he attempted violence. The harp quivered 
under his hands as he gently let the string go, 
and something rattled. It was the lid of a 
sort of box in the pedestal of the harp. 

“ Perhaps they kept spare string there,” 
Rupert thought, and opened the lid. 

“ They,” it seemed, had kept spare strings 
here, and here the spare strings still lay, 
coiled neatly in little round boxes. Rupert 
opened several, and, choosing the thinner 

strings, put them in his pocket. One box 
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rattled dryly in his hand, and when he opened 
it there were no strings, only a number of odd 
flat, pinkish, heart-shaped seeds. On the 
box was written, “ Seed of the F of H D. 
Sow only in the way and on the day.” 

He put its lid on and thought, then, no 
more of the box. But afterwards he remem¬ 
bered it. 

And now, with the leopard-skin in his 
arms and the wires in his pockets, Rupert 
went cautiously to the window. Yes, all was 
safe, so William’s signal told him. He 
dropped the bright skin into William’s hands, 
and himself dropped to the ground. 

“ I’ve thought of something better than 
straw,” he said, when he and William and 
the leopard-skin were alone together in the 
harness-room. And William, when the new 
thought was explained to him, slapped his 
leg harder and laughed more thoroughly than 
before. 

Rupert had only just entered the secret 
passage, his first match had just gone out, 
when he heard the children at the other end. 
He went towards them, fully meaning to 
explain what sort of leopard he was, and what 
sort of joke—he called it a joke to himself— 
he and William had arranged to play upon 
Poad. But when he heard them speak and 
saw the showers of leopard’s-bane fall on the 
flags of the passage, he, as he put it later, 
“ played up.” And when the children had 
gone he laughed softly to himself and began 
to think what would be the best spot in the 
tunnel to wait for Poad in. He had noticed 
by the light of that first match an arched 
recess, the one, you remember, where the 
children stored their sacks of wet rose-leaves 
the night they played at Rosicurians and 
cured Rupert. He would hide in this, and 
then, when Poad came along, he would jump 
out at him with that snarl which had sounded 
so well when he met the children. 

He waited till the garden-door was locked, 
and then felt for his matches. He could not 
find them. He must have dropped them 
when he was pretending to the children. He 
felt along the floor, but there were no matches 
to be found. Never mind, he could feel his 
way in the dark. He knew exactly where the 
arch was. To the left, about three-quarters 
of the way down the passage. He stood up 
and laid his hand upon the wall, walked 
forward till he felt the corner of the recess, 
and stooped to curl himself up in it and wait 
for Poad. He put his hand out to steady 
himself as he sat down, and his hand touched 
not the stone floor, but soft, warm fur. And 
not dry, hard fur like that which he himself 


wore, sewn tightly round him with harp- 
strings, but living fur, on a living creature. 
He drew back his hand, and a cold sweat of 
horror broke out on his forehead, and the little 
hairs on the back of his neck seemed to move 
by themselves. His hand still felt the dread¬ 
ful warm softness of that fur. It almost 
seemed to him that he had felt the spots on it. 

“ Oh, I wish I hadn’t! ” said Rupert to 
himself, as so many of us have said when it 
was too late to say anything. “ Oh, I wish 
I hadn’t! ” 

He stood perfectly still in the mockery of 
his sewn-on leopard-skin, waiting for the real 
leopard to move or to settle down. Perhaps 
it would settle down ? The leopard must 
have crept in when the door into the garden 
was opened in readiness for the children to 
pass through. It must have gone to sleep 
there, and perhaps he had not roused it. 

“ Oh, why didn’t I go with the others ? ” 
Rupert thought. And then a good thought 
came to him. “ If I had,” he told himself, 
“ I should have been out there, and they 
wouldn’t have met me and turned back, and 
then they might have found the real leopard, 
and it might have jumped on them. I’m 
glad it’s only me.” 

This good thought came to him as he rose 
up and steadied himself by the wall. Then 
in an instant all thoughts were drowned in a 
flood of terror, and Rupert found himself 
almost running, feeling his way by the wall 
towards the house entrance. If he could only 
get out before the leopard was up and after 
him ! He reached the end of the passage. 
The door at the foot of the stairs was shut and 
locked. He was alone there in the dark, 
with a locked door at each end of the passage. 
He crouched down by the door. In spite of 
his agony of fear, he had enough sense not to 
beat on the door and scream for help—which 
was, of course, his first mad impulse. 

“ Keep quiet,” he kept telling himself. 
“ Someone must come soon. If you keep 
quiet, the leopard will go on sleeping, perhaps. 
The children will open the garden-door when 
they hear the dinner-bell; then you can get 
out. If you make a row the leopard will 
wake up and come for you.” 

So he crouched and waited. But no one 
came. Then suddenly he remembered. When 
the children heard the dinner-bell they would 
come down the passage. They would find 
the real leopard. It would certainly wake. 
His own feelings about the leopard now made 
him certain that the children, when they were 
safe in the sunshine, would see that what 
talked to t.heroj (dressed in a leopard’s skin, 
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could only have been a human being dressed 
up. Most likely they knew already who it 
was. So they would come back without fear, 
come back to find him, Rupert, and would 
find that. 

Then Rupert did what was really an heroic 
thing. He stood up, and, as quickly as he 
could, began to feel his way back along the 
side of the passage farthest from the arched 
recess. He would go to the garden-door, and 
when the children opened it he could prevent 
their coming in. To do this he must pass the 
leopard. 

A warm, delicious glow stole through him. 
This was worth it. Better than crouching 
like a coward at the far side, and letting those 
children come laughing and talking down the 
passage to meet that, savage from a sudden 
awakening. He crept quietly along. No sound 
broke the black silence. He reached the flight 
of steps, gained the other door, sat down on 
the top step, and waited. 

Nothing had stirred in the silence. 

“ Anyhow,” said Rupert, “ I feel safer at 
the top of the stair than at the bottom.” 

Rupert will never know how long he sat 
there in the darkness. The cracks in the door 
which showed as pale vertical streaks were 
his only comfort. He tried to get off the 
leopard’s skin, but the harp-strings were too 
strong. It seemed to him that he had been 
there a week. 

There were voices, many voices, Charlotte’s 
voice high above the others. Rupert hoped 
the leopard was too far away to hear; but 
how could he know where the leopard was ? 
It might have crept quite close to him on its 
padded, noiseless feet, and he would never 
have known. It might be within a yard of 
him now. 

Rupert understood in that hour what sort 
of practical joke it was that he had prepared 
for the policeman. 

“ Because, of course,” said Rupert, “ I 
should have been just as dreadful for Poad as 
that is for me. He’d have thought I was It.” 

The voices and footsteps came nearer. 
They were talking outside. 

“ Best shoot it when it rushes out at us. 
I’ve got a revolver,” said Poad. And a cold 
shiver ran down Rupert’s back. Suppose he 
had met Poad alone in that dark passage as 
he had planned ! 

“ Let me get at him with the garden-fork,” 
said another voice, the gardener’s. 

Then another, a strange voice this time :— 

“ Don’t hurt the beast. It’s valuable. 
An’ it’s tame, don’t I tell you ? You leave 
be. Stand back ; I’ll tackle him.” 
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Rupert wretchedly wondered how he was 
to be tackled. Also how near the real 
leopard really was. He decided that a little 
noise more or less couldn’t matter now. He 
tapped at the door and cried :— 

“ Let me out. It’s Rupert.” 

But his words were drowned in the chorus 
of alarm that arose when he knocked at the 
door. And the leopard ? In the midst of the 
babel of voices a bolt was drawn, the door 
opened. Rupert sprang out and turned to 
shut the door. But his feet and arms and 
head were entangled in strings, and he fell 
to the ground. 

“ It’s me; it’s Rupert,” he shouted. 
“ Shut the door ! The real leopard’s inside.” 

“ Why,” said the leopard’s owner, he who 
had thrown a net over Rupert, “ it’s a 
beastly boy, dressed up! ” He spoke in 
tones of deep disgust. 

There was a crowd of people. The three 
C.’s had managed to scale the wall by means 
of a pear tree. They had brought beck 
William, a prey to secret laughter, and the 
leopard’s owner, and a dozen other people. 
A score of hands helped to loose Rupert from 
the net. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. I did it for a lark. 
To take a rise out of someone. But I’ve been 
paid out. The leopard’s in there. I touched 
it, in the dark.” 

Sensation ! 

“ There,” said William to the policeman, 
“ I told you half an hour ago there was a 
good chance the beast ’ad taken cover in the 
passage, and you would have it you see ’is 
tail up a tree somewhere and wouldn’t go 
down.” 

“ I certainly thought I see ’is tail,” said 
Poad, scratching his ear; “ and this gentle¬ 
man’s pal and half-a-dozen others is after 
’im now, down by the other lodge. But 
perhaps it wasn’t really ’is tail. In fact, it 
couldn’t be, if the animal’s in here like what 
the young gentleman says it is.” 

“ I tell you the leopard’s in here—now,” 
said Rupert. “ Oh, get me out of this beastly 
skin, somebody.” 

William unlaced him and he stepped out, 
a pale boy in shirt and knickerbockers. 

“ In there now, is he ? ” said the leopard’s 
keeper, rudely taking no notice of Poad; 
“ then, if someone’ll get a lantern or two, 
we’ll go in and get him.” 

Someone got a lantern or two—it was 
William, in point of fact—the lanterns hap¬ 
pened to be ready in the summer-house. 

The keeper went down the steps. 

“ On the right-hand side ? ” he said, quite 
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unconcernedly. And Rupert said, Iv \es. 
to the right.” 

William and three other men followed 
warily, but to most of the party it seemed 
best to remain by the door. Five people 
and a net were surely enough to catch one 
leopard. But everyone crowded round the 
door, and some even went down a few steps, 
bending over to catch the first sounds of any¬ 
thing that might be happening. 

All of a sudden a sound came from the 
dark passage below, 
and the listeners 
started back — a 
strange sound, the 
sound of long, loud 
laughter. It echoed 
and re - echoed 
through the vaulted 
passage, coming 
nearer and nearer. 

The crowd drew 
back. 

Out came the 
leopard- - keeper, 
laughing, with his 
net ; out came 
William, laughing, 
with his pitchfork ; 
out came Poad, 
half laughing and 
half angry. 

“ What is it ? 

What is it ?” said 
everyone outside. 

And for a moment 
none of those from 
inside could get 
breath to answer. 

“ What is it ? ” 
they asked again, 
and at last William 
answered :— 

“ Mrs. Wilming¬ 
ton’s old 
Gone in 
to have her 
the children, 
bit all right/ 

“ Look ! ” 
among the 


“ Did you know that before we went in ? " 
Poad asked, sternly. 

“ Course I did,” said William, his hands 
on his knees and his ruddy face deeply creased 
with the joke. “ You wouldn’t have catched 
me going in there without I’d known where 
my lord was, him and his spotted tail. I 
thought it was Master Rupert up to some 


cat ! 
there 

kittens in peace away from 
They’ve caught your little 
he said to the leopard-keeper. 
He pointed to something white 

_ ^ trees beyond the wall. “ I told 

Bill to run up a signal if they found the rest 
of him where Poad said he'd seen his spotted 
tail.” 


■‘OH. r.ET ME OUT OF THIS 
BEASTLY SKIN, SOMEBODY.” 


more of his larks, I did. I wasn’t a-going to 

spoil sport,” )t 

“ You ’aven’t ’eard the last of this. 

“ No more ain’t you,” said William ; ” so 
don’t you think it, James Poad. You that 
believed one tale when you’d seen the other. 
You that wouldn’t believe the sworn evidence 
of vour own eyes and a spotted tail ! ” 
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[TF> shall he glad to receive Contributions to this section t and to pay tor such as are accepted,] 



A CRICKET CURIOSITY. 


C RICKET curiosities arc by no means rare, but 
the one shown in the accompanying photograph 
is worthy of record. It shows the extraordinary way 
in which a stump, when hit by a ball during net 
practice, stuck in the net immediately behind. The 
stump turned a complete somersault, and remained 
fixed firmly in the net until taken down. 



A CANINE POSTMAN. 

A T the little town of Brighton, on the Baltimore 
and Ohio South-Western Railway, a few miles 
from the busy city of Cincinnati, there is a clever dog- 
postman. Jack, as he is called, belongs to Mrs. John 
Pollock, the postmistress at Brighton. Once a day 
the mail train, as it thunders by, drops a bag of letters 
for distribution in the locality. For many years the 
postmistress trudged to the railway to catch the letters 
as they were tossed from the train, always accompanied 



FISHING WITH CORMORANTS. 

O F the many strange methods of fish-catching prae* 
tised in various parts of the world, one of the 
most curious is the manner in which cormorants are 
used for this puq>ose in China. Each bird has a ring 
put round its throat, winch prevents it swallowing any 
fish it may pursue, while a long fishing-rod arrange - 
merit is used to catch hold of the string attached to the 
bird's leg, thus enabling all fish caught to be quickly 
secured.—Mr. Gordon Birchenall, Athenaeum* Princess 
Street, Manchester* 


CARVED FROM MEAT BONES. 

T HE history of this crucifixion* which was bought 
by my great-grandmother from French prisoners 
detained at Portsmouth during the Napoleonic wars, 
is very interesting. These prisoners carved this and 
similar images from the bones obtained in their meat 


by her dog Jack. One day she sprained her ankle and 
was unable to leave her home. She was in a dilemma* 
when Jack, by his barking and actions, made it clear 
that he was anxious to go off and bring home the 
letters* He w-as accordingly sent* He waited there 
patiently until the train came along, and as soon as 
the mail-bag was thrown out he grabbed it in his 
mouth and carried it home. Since that day he has 
always fetched the letters, never failing to arrive at 
the Line a few r minutes before the train* Neither has 
he ever lost his valuable burden* Photograph by Mt. 
J. R. Schmidt, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Mr* II* J. Shepstone, 
35, Anmer Road* Clapham Common, S.W. 


rations. f l he cock, the spear, the dice with 
which "lots w-ere cast/’ and several other things 
arc all represented. Considering the rough tools 
at their disposal -— clasp-knives at best — the 
ingenuity shown is remarkable. The two figures 
at the sides are cut from long bones* and 
when seen from behind show the spongy sub¬ 
stance from the centre of the shaft. — Mr. 
F, R* Walshe, 10, Thayer Street, Manchester 
Square, W, 
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SCULPTURING 
EXTRAORDINARY 
T7R0M time to time 
J/ there have been 
published in theseCurio- 
sity columns specimens 
of the extraordinarily 
clever work of un¬ 
tutored sculptors, and 
if a further addition to 
this 11 bom* not made' 1 
category is permissible* 
this should hold its own 
with exceptional ease. 


* 






A close scrutiny 
of this wonderful 
stone creation, 
with its subtle 
lines and varied 
testimony to deli- 
cate workmanship 
and handling* 
would t scarcely 
assist one to the 
belief that it was 
all accomplished 
by an ordinary 
working black* 
smith. Such a 
truth, however, 
stands to be re¬ 
corded. The 
14 chisel ler * in 
question was tme 
William Gemmell, 
who resided in 
Eagksham, Lan¬ 
arkshire* Scotland, 
and during the 
progress of his 
sculpturing 
labours he actu¬ 
ally received 
sittings from 
the original* 

The latter 
was a well- 

known Glasgow mendicant, who was* some forty 
years ago, popularly known as “ Auld Haw -kit.” 

—Mr. James A- King, 18, Muir Street, Mother* 
well* Scotland* 


WIRELESS MESSAGES SENT FROM KITES. 
N interesting feature of the Los Angeles Aviation 
Meet was the use of Si Perkins's man-carrying 
kites for the transmission of wireless messages* This 
experiment is not only an entertaining novelty, but 
has a very real value both in war and peace, as, by use 
of a kite, an aerial wire can be sent up several hundred 
feet within a few moments* In a campaign this device 
might be of the greatest value. Calls were sent frem 
various parts of Southern California, from San Diego, 
Catalina Island, and from ships at sea. Roy Chemi- 
narit* operating on the field, sent out a clear, strong 
call from the 41 wireless " kite which attracted the 
attention of operators in every direction* The kites 
as man’Carrying devices have proved a success* Perkins 
having made several ascents on the cable during the 
aviation meet, reaching an altitude of three hundred 
and eighty-five feet. This feature of the device would 
also be of great value in warfare* as an aerial scout 
could be sent up at short notice, and would form a very 
difficult mark for sharp-shooters while making observa¬ 
tions. Unless the man or the cable were hit there 
would be no serious mishap jeven if the string of kites 
were punctured by bullets* The photograph shows 
the inventor, Si Perkins, depending from a string 
of hexagonal kites. The lower end of die stt ut 
cable is anchored to a post in the ground, and the seat 
on which he rides can be raised or lowered by means 
of two smaller ropes and pulleys.—Mr* C. L. Edholrn, 
4,624, Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, California* 
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A REMARKABLE PIECE OF CARPENTRY. 

A DANISH carpenter living in Ginneken, 
f\ near Breda, who has converted a portion 
of the trunk of a fir tree into the mammoth fan 
here shown, has accomplished a piece of work 
on which he b heartily to be congratulated. The 
portion of trunk from which the fan was made 
w*as two yards seven inches in length, and, as 
will be seen, the laths into which it has been 
divided are so thin that they appear but little 
thicker than paper. The laths arc kept apart 
and formed into the shape of a fan by means of 
little wooden wedges. This fan attracted a deal 
of attention at the Agricultural Exhibition at 
The Hague* where it drew the attention of our 
beloved Queen-Mother, who expressed delight 
at seeing it and complimented the maker upon 
his skilb The carpenter is the left-hand one of 
the three figures.—Mr* A* P. Jansen, 64*, 
Spoorsbigd, Rotterdam, 
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HEATING AN ORCHARD. 


I N the Grand Valley of Colorado, a 
famous fruit section, the growers have 


undertaken the gigantic task of heating 
their orchards in order to save their fruit 


A E 


England in 1820, the year when 
matches really became the 
serious rival to tinder-boxes." 
Mr, Percy R. Salmon, 115, Minard 
Road, Catford, S.E, 


PUZZLES AND 
SOLUTIONS. 


H ERE are two more puzzles 
which may serve to while 
away a few idle moments. The 
solutions will be given next 
month. 


I. Two 01 ili* discs shown below 
are turned so that the Idlers they 
hear are not visible. By arranging 
those two letters correctly with the 
five we may form a well- 

known English word, the shortest 
one that contains all the vowels 
What are the Concealed letters T 






from Jack Frost. The accompanying photograph 
shows the orchard heaters, or smudge-pots as they are 
known, burning at full blast. When the mercury 
showed thirteen degrees of frost this spring, these 
heaters, to the numl>er of seventy-five thousand, were 
lighted all over the valley, and it resulted in the raising 
of the temperature ten degrees and the saving of a two- 
million-dollar fruit crop* Recently the Royal gardener 
at Dublin, Ireland, ordered fifty of these heaters for 
the purpose of making tests with them in saving 
potatoes.—Mr, Louis Meyer, Grand function, Colorado, 
U.S.A. 



CURIOUS MATCHES IN USE TO-DAY. 


T HESE matches, which I purchased recently from 
an Arab dealer, south of Hebron, in Palestine, 
are of the type now used by the desert wanderers in 
the Near East. The matches themselves (see top 
illustration) arc made of a kind of touch or slow- 
burning paper, are in long strips, anti perforated like 
stamps, each perforated piece containing u little heap 
of explosive compound at one end. When a light is 
wanted one of the strips is torn oil and the explosive 
mixture rubbed on the box* The strip then smoulders, 
but it can, if desired, be blown into a flame. One side 
of the box has a crude Punch-like figure pictured upon 
it in gaudy colours—yellow and red—while the other 
side has upon it Arabic and Greek inscriptions, which 
I am told are the names of the maker, who lives in 
Damascus, and instructions for use. The matches 
are, 1 believe, similar to those which were in use in 


2, In the vacant circles place out letter three times so 
lh.it a correct English word can be read tn rtgnlw rotation 
around the triangle.—Mr. Harold M» H,-udcell, 67, Appleton 
Street, Manchester, New Hampshire, U.S*A* 



A BRIDGE PROBLEM. 

Hearts are trumps. A has the lead. 

Hearts—Ace, knave, 

Dia round* —Queen, 7, 6, k . 3 . 
Clubs— Ace. 

Spades--Ace, king. 


^ Heart*— 4. 

[Jiiniuiulii—King, 

Z A knave, is 

Clubs— 6 , 4, 3. 

U Spades-10, +, 


Hearts—King, 9 , ft, 5 . 

Diamonds —Ace, 9, 4. 

Clubs—IJuecrt, 8 , 5 , 

Spades—None. 

A and B arc to make 9 tricks out of 10 .'lfluinst any possible 
defence. Wladimir c!e Rowing, Vermin, 189, Anerley Road, 
Anedey, S.E. 


Heart*—Queen* 3 t 7, 3 . 
Diamond*—&. 

Clubs—Kin#, 7, 3. 
Spades—Queen, 3 . 


SOLUTIONS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 

4 * The Bulrush in the Pool." Answer: Six feet. 

Chick Puzzle, Answer : Thirtysix and lweLv*.thirteenth 
minutes p.at four, 

il The Further Eas:, the Nearer West." Answer : 8.3$ p.m. 

11 Bull Run.” Answer: The minimum distance lietween 
their nose-rings wni three feel four inches, but they could stand 
side by side by each facing his own tree. 

Book Purrle (in Si Curiosities" pages). Answer ; Each 
volume contains *56 pages, 

urigmal from 
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lit: MIGHT AS WELL HAVE POINTED OUT THE BEAUTIES OK 
JERUSALEM TO A COUPLE OK GUINEA-PIGS.” 
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The Joyous Adventures 
of Aristide Pujol. 

By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 

Illustrated by Alec Rail, 
vi.— The Adventure of the Miracle, 


RISTIDE, by attaching him¬ 
self to the Hotel du Soleil et 
de TEcosse as a kind of 
glorified courier, had founded 
the Agence Pujol. As he, 
personally, was the Agence 
and the Agence was he, it 
happened that when he was not in attend¬ 
ance at the hotel, the Agence faded into 
space, and when he made his appearance 
in the vestibule and hung up his placard by 
the bureau, the Agence at once burst again 
into the splendour of existence. Apparently 
this fitful career of the Agence Pujol lasted 
some years. Whenever a chance of more 
remunerative employment turned up, Aristide 
took it and dissolved the Agence, Whenever 
outrageous Fortune chivvied him with slings 
and arrows penniless to Paris, there was 
always the Agence waiting to be resuscitated. 
It was during one of these periodic floufish¬ 
ings of the Agence Pujol that Aristide met 
the Ducksmiths. 

VqL 39 - 


Business was slack, few guests were at the 
hotel, and of those few none desired to be 
personally conducted to the Louvre or Notre 
Dame or the Statue of Liberty in the Place 
de la Bastile, They mostly wore the placid 
expression of folks engaged in business affairs 
instead of the worried look of pleasure- 
seekers. 

“ My good Bocardon,” said Aristide, 
lounging by the bureau and addressing his 
friend the manager, <( this is becoming des¬ 
perate, In another minute I shall take you 
out by main force and show you the Tomb 
of Napoleon.” 

At that moment the door of the stuffy salon 
opened, and a travelling Briton, whom Aristide 
had not seen before, advanced to the bureau 
and inquired his way to the Madeleine. 
Aristide turned on him like a flash, 

“ Sir,” said he, extracting documents from 
his pockets with lightning rapidity, “ nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to com 
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duct you card. My tariff. 
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My advertisement,” pointing to the placard. 
“ I am the managing director of the Agence 
Pujol, under tjie special patronage of this hotel. 
I undertake all travelling arrangements, from 
the Moulin Rouge to the Pyramids, and, as 
you see, my charges are moderate.” 

The Briton, holding the documents in a 
pudgy hand, looked at the swift-gestured 
director with portentous solemnity. Then, 
with equal solemnity, he looked at Bocardon. 

“ Monsieur Ducksmith,” said the latter, 
“ you can repose every confidence in Monsieur 
Aristide Pujol.” 

“ Umph ! ” said Mr. Ducksmith. 

After another solemn inspection of Aristide, 
he stuck a pair of gold-rimmed glasses on his 
fleshy nose and perused the documents. He 
was a fat, heavy man of about fifty years of 
age, and his scanty hair was turning grey. 
His puffy cheeks hung jowl-wise, giving him 
the appearance of some odd dog—a similarity 
greatly intensified by the eye-sockets, the 
lower lids of which were dragged down in the 
middle, showing the red like a bloodhound’s ; 
but here the similarity ended, for the man’s 
eyes, dull and blue, had the unspeculative 
fixity of a rabbit’s. His mouth, small and 
weak, dribbled away at the corners into the. 
jowls which, in their turn, melted into two or 
three chins. He was decently dressed in 
grey tweeds, and wore a diamond ring on his 
little finger. 

“ Umph ! ” said he, at last; and went back 
to the salon. 

As soon as the door closed behind him 
Aristide sprang into an attitude of indigna¬ 
tion. 

“ Did you ever see such a bear ! If I ever 
saw a bigger one I would eat him without 
salt or pepper. Mats nom d'un chien, such 
people ought to be made into sausages ! ” 

“ Flegme britannique 1 ” laughed Bocardon. 

Half an hour passed, and Mr. Ducksmith 
made no reappearance from the salon. In 
the forlorn hope of a client Aristide went in 
after him. He found Mr. Ducksmith, glasses 
on nose, reading a newspaper, and a plump, 
black-haired lady, with an expressionless 
face, knitting a grey woollen sock. Why they 
should be spending their first morning—and 
a crisp, sunny morning, too—in Paris in the 
murky staleness of this awful little salon, 
Aristide could not imagine. As he 
entered Mi. Ducksmith regarded him 
vacantly over the top of his gold-rimmed 
glasses. 

“ I have looked in,” said Aristide, with his 
ingratiating smile, “ to see whether you are 
ready to go to the Madeleine.” 


“ Madeleine ? ” the lady inquired, softly, 
pausing in her knitting. 

“ Madame,” Aristide came forward, and, 
hand on heart, made her the lowest of bows. 
“ Madame, have I the honour of speaking to 
Madame Ducksmith ? Enchanted, madame, 
to make your acquaintance,” he continued, 
after a grunt from Mr. Ducksmith had assured 
him of the correctness of his conjecture. 
“ I am Monsieur Aristide Pujol, director of 
the Agence Pujol, and my poor services are 
absolutely at your disposal.” 

He drew himself up, twisted his moustache, 
and met her eyes—they were rather sad and 
tired—with the roguish mockery of his own. 
She turned to her husband. 

“ Are you thinking of going to the Made¬ 
leine, Bartholomew ? ” 

“ I am, Henrietta,” said he. “ I have 
decided to do it. And I have also decided to 
put ourselves in the charge of this gentleman. 
Mrs. Ducksmith and I are accustomed to all 
the conveniences of travel—I may say that we 
are great travellers—and I leave it to you to 
make the necessary arrangements. I prefer 
to travel at so much per head per day.” 

He spoke in a wheezy, solemn monotone, 
from which all elements of life and joy seemed 
to have been eliminated. His wife’s voice, 
though softer in timbre, was likewise devoid 
of colour. 

“ My husband finds that it saves us from 
responsibilities,” she remarked. 

“ And over-charges, and the necessity of 
learning foreign languages, which at our time 
of life would be difficult. During all our 
travels we have not been to Paris before, 
owing to the impossibility of finding a per¬ 
sonally-conducted tour of an adequate class.” 

“ Then, my dear sir,” cried Aristide, “ it 
is Providence itself that has put you in the 
way of the Agence Pujol. I will now conduct 
you to the Madeleine without the least dis¬ 
comfort or danger.” 

“ Put on your hat, Henrietta,” said Mr. 
Ducksmith, “ while this gentleman and I 
discuss terms.” 

Mrs. Ducksmith gathered up her knitting 
and retired, Aristide dashing to the door to 
open it for her. This gallantry surprised her 
ever so little, for a faint flush came into her 
cheek and the shadow of a smile into her 
eyes. 

“ I wish you to understand, Mr. Pujol,” 
said Mr. Ducksmith, “ that being, I may say, 
a comparatively rich man, I can afford to pay 
for certain luxuries ; but I made a resolution 
many years ago, which stood me in good stead 
during mv business life, that I would never 
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be cheated. You will find me liberal but 
just.” 

He was as good as his word. Aristide, 
who had never in his life exploited another’s 
wealth to his own advantage, suggested 
certain terms, on the basis of so much per head 
per day, which Mr. Ducksmith declared, with a 
sigh of relief, to be perfectly satisfactory. 

“ Perhaps,” said he, after further conversa¬ 
tion, “ you will be good enough to schedule 
out a month’s railway tour through France, 
and give me an inclusive estimate for the 
three of us. As I say, Mrs. Ducksmith and I 
are great travellers—we have been to Norway, 
to Egypt, to Morocco and the Canaries, to 
the Holy Land, to Rome, and lovely Lucerne 
—but we find that attention to the trivial 
detail of travel militates against our enjoy¬ 
ment.” 

“ My dear sir,” said Aristide, “ trust in me, 
and your path and that of the charming Mrs. 
Ducksmith will be strewn with roses.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Ducksmith appeared, 
arrayed for walking out, and Aristide, having 
ordered a cab, drove with them to the Made¬ 
leine. They alighted in front of the majestic 
flight of steps. Mr. Ducksmith stared at the 
classical portico supported on its Corinthian 
columns with his rabbit-like, unspeculative 
gaze—he had those filmy blue eyes that never 
seem to wink—and after a moment or two 
turned away. 

“ Umph ! ” said he. 

Mrs. Ducksmith, dutiful and silent, turned 
away also. 

“ This sacred edifice,” Aristide began, in 
his best cicerone manner, “ was built, after a 
classic model, by the great Napoleon, as a 
Temple of Fame. It was afterwards used as 
a church. You will observe—and if you care 
to you can count, as a conscientious American 
lady did last week—the fifty-six Corinthian 
columns. You will see they are Corinthian by 
the acanthus leaves on the capitals. For the 
vulgar, who have no architectural knowledge, I 
have memoria technica for the instant recogni¬ 
tion of the three orders—Cabbages, Corin¬ 
thian ; horns, Ionic (’orns, Iomic—you see ?); 
anything else, Doric. We will now mount 
the steps and inspect the interior.” 

He was dashing off in his eager fashion, 
when Mr. Ducksmith laid a detaining hand 
on his arm. 

“ No,” said he, solemnly. “ I disapprove of 
Popish interiors. Take us to the next place.” 

He entered the waiting victoria. His wife 
meekly followed. 

“ I suppose the Louvre is the next place ? ” 
said Aristide. 


“ I leave it to you,” said Mr. Ducksmith. 

Aristide gave the order to the cabman and 
took the little seat in the cab facing his em¬ 
ployers. On the way down the Rue Royale 
and the Rue de Rivoli he pointed out the 
various buildings of interest—Maxim’s, the 
Cercle Royal, the Minist^re de la Marine, the 
Hotel Continental. Two expressionless faces, 
two pairs of unresponsive eyes, met his merry 
glance. He might as well have pointed out 
the beauties of the New Jerusalem to a couple 
of guinea-pigs. 

The cab stopped at the entrance to the 
galleries of the Louvre. They entered and 
walked up the great staircase on the turn of 
which the Winged Victory stands, with the 
wind of God in her vesture, proclaiming to 
each beholder the deathless, ever-soaring, 
ever-conquering spirit of man, and heralding 
the immortal Rories of the souls, wind-swept 
likewise by the wind of God, that are en¬ 
shrined in the treasure-houses beyond. 

“ There ! ” said Aristide. 

“ Umph ! No head,” said Mr. Ducksmith, 
passing it by with scarcely a glance. 

“ Would it cost very much to get a new 
one ? ” asked Mrs. Ducksmith, timidly. She 
was three or four paces behind her spouse. 

“ It would cost the blood and tears and 
laughter of the human race,” said Aristide. 

(“ That was devilish good, wasn’t it ? ” 
remarked Aristide, when telling me this 
story. He always took care not to hide his 
light under the least possibility of a bushel.) 

The Ducksmiths looked at him in their 
lack-lustre way, and allowed themselves to 
be guided into the picture-galleries, vaguely 
hearing Aristide’s comments, scarcely glancing 
at the pictures, and manifesting no sign of 
interest in anything whatever. From the 
Louvre they drove to Notre Dame, where 
the same thing happened. The venerable 
pile, standing imperishable amid the vicissi¬ 
tudes of centuries (the phrase was Aristide’s 
and he was very proud of it), stirred in their 
bosoms no perceptible emotion. Mr. Duck¬ 
smith grunted and declined to enter; Mrs. 
Ducksmith said nothing. 

As with pictures and cathedrals, so it was 
with their food at lunch. Beyond a solemn 
statement to the effect that in their quality 
of practised travellers they made a point of 
eating the food and drinking the wine of the 
country, Mr. Ducksmith did not allude to the 
meal. At any rate, thought Aristide, they 
don’t clamour for underdone chops and tea. 
So far they were human. Nor did they main¬ 
tain an awful silence during the repast. On 
the contrary, Mr. Ducksmith loved to talk— 
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in a dismal, pompous way—chiefly of British 
politics. His method of discourse was to 
place himself in the position of those in autho¬ 
rity and to declare what he would do in any 
given circumstances. Now, unless the inter¬ 
locutor adopts the same method and declares 
what he would do, conversation is apt to 
become one-sided. Aristide, having no notion 
of a policy should he find himself exercising 
the functions of the Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer, cheerfully tried to change the 
ground of debate. 

“ What would you do, Mr. Ducksmith, if 
you were King of England ? ” 

“ I should try to rule the realm like a 
Christian statesman,” replied Mr. Ducksmith. 

“ I should have a devil of a time ! ” said 
Aristide. 

“ I beg your pardon ? ” said Mr. Duck¬ 
smith. 

“ I should have a—ah, I see— pardon. 
I should-” He looked from one para¬ 

lyzing face to the other, and threw out his 
arms. “ Parbleu! ” said he, “ I should 
decapitate your Mrs. Grundy, and make it 
compulsory for bishops to dance once a week 
in Trafalgar Square. Tiens ! I would have 
it a capital offence for any English cook to 
prepare hashed mutton without a licence, and 
I would banish all the bakers of the kingdom 
to Siberia—ah! your English bread, which 
you have to eat stale so as to avoid a horrible 
death !—and I would open two hundred thou¬ 
sand cafes — mon Dieut how thirsty I have 
been there!—and I would make every English 
work-girl do her hair properly, and I would 
ordain that everybody should laugh three 
times a day, under pain of imprisonment for 
life.” 

“ I am afraid, Mr. Pujol,” remarked Mr. 
Ducksmith, seriously, “ you would not be 
acting as a constitutional monarch. There 
is such a thing as the British Constitution, 
which foreigners are bound to admire, even 
though they may not understand.” 

“ To be a king must be a great responsi¬ 
bility,” said Mrs. Ducksmith. 

“ Madame,” said Aristide, “ you have 
uttered a profound truth.” And to himself 
he murmured, though he should not have 
done so, “ Norn de Dieu / Nom de Dieu de 
nom de Dieu l ” 

After lunch they drove to Versailles, which 
they inspected in the same apathetic fashion ; 
then they returned to the hotel, where they 
established themselves for the rest of the day 
in the airless salon, Mr. Ducksmith reading 
English newspapers and his wife knitting a 
grey woollen sock. 

Diqilized by CjOOQ IC 


“ Mon vteux!” said Aristide to Bocardon, 
“ they are people of a nightmare. They are 
automata endowed with the faculty of 
digestion. Ce sont des gens invraisemblables .” 

Paris providing them, apparently, with no 
entertainment, they started, after a couple of 
days, Aristide duce et auspice Pujol , on their 
railway tour through France, to Aristide an 
Odyssey of unimagined depression. They 
began with Chartres, continued with the 
Chateaux of the Loire, and began to work 
their way south. Nothing that Aristide 
could do roused them from their apathy. 
They were exasperatingly docile, made few 
complaints, got up, entrained, detrained, fed, 
excursionized, slept, just as they were bidden. 
But they looked at nothing, enjoyed nothing 
(save perhaps English newspapers and knit¬ 
ting), and uttered nothing by way of criticism 
or appreciation when Aristide attempted to 
review the wonders through which they had 
passed. They did not care to know the his¬ 
tory, authentic or Pujolic, of any place they 
visited ; they were impressed by no scene of 
grandeur, no corner of exquisite beauty. To 
go on and on, in a dull, non-sentient way, so 
long as they were spared all forethought, all 
trouble, all afterthought, seemed to be their 
ideal of travel. Sometimes Aristide, after a 
fruitless effort to capture their interest, 
would hold his head, wondering whether he 
or the Ducksmith couple were insane. It 
was a dragon-fly personally conducting two 
moles through a rose-garden. 

Once only, during the early part of their 
journey, did a gleam of joyousness pierce the 
dull glaze of Mr. Ducksmith’s eyes. He had 
procured from the bookstall of a station a 
pile of English newspapers, and was reading 
them in the train, while his wife knitted the 
interminable sock. Suddenly he folded a 
Daily Telegraph, and handed it over to 
Aristide so that he should see nothing but a 
half-page advertisement. The great capitals 
leaped to Aristide’s eyes :— 

“ DUCKSMITH’S DELICATE JAMS.” 

“ I am the Ducksmith,” said he. “ I 
started and built up the business. When I 
found that I could retire, I turned it into a 
limited liability company, and now I am free 
and rich and able to enjoy the advantages oi 
foreign travel.” 

Mrs. Ducksmith started, sighed, and 
dropped a stitch. 

“ Did you also make pickles ? ” asked 
Aristide. 

“ I did manufacture pickles, but I made my 
name in jam. In the trade you will find it an 
honoured one.” rigjna | f rom 
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u It is that in every nursery in Europe/’ 
Aristide declared, with polite hyperbole, 

“ I have done my best to deserve my 
reputation/" said Mr* Ducksmith, as imper¬ 
vious to flattery as to impressions of beauty* 

“ Pecaire! ” said Aristide to himself,“ how 
can I galvanize these corpses ? 

As the soulless days went by this problem 
grew to be Aristide’s main solicitude. He 
felt strangled, choked, 
borne down by an in¬ 
tolerable weight* What 
could he do to stir their 
vitality ? Should he fire 
off pistols behind them, 
just to see them jump? 

But would they jump? 

Would not Mr. Duck- 
smith merely turn his 
rabbit-eyes, set in their 
bloodhound sockets, 
vacantly on him, and 
assume that the detona¬ 
tions were part of the 
tour’s programme? 

Could he not fill him 
up with conflicting alco¬ 
hols, and see what 
inebriety would J do for 
him ? But Mr. Duck- 
smith declined insidious 
potations. He drank only 
at meal-time, and spar¬ 
ingly. Aristide prayed 
that some Thais might 
come along, cast her 
spell upon him, and in¬ 
duce him to wink. He 
himself was powerless* 

His raciest stories fell 
on dull ears ; none of 
his jokes called forth a 
smile* At last, having 
taken them to nearly 
all the historic chateaux 
of Touraine, without 
eliciting one cry of 
admiration, he gave 
Mr. Ducksmith up in 
despair and devoted his attention to the 
lady. 

Mrs. Ducksmith parted her smooth black 
hair in the middle and fastened it in a knob 
at the back of her head. Her clothes were 
good and new, but some desolate dressmaker 
had contrived to invest them with an air of 
hopeless dowdiness* At her bosom she wore 
a great brooch, containing intertwined locks 
of a grandfather and grandmother long since 


defunct. Her mind was as drearily equipped 
as her person. She had a vague idea that 
they were travelling in France; but if 
Aristide had told her that it was Japan she 
would have meekly accepted the information* 
She had no opinions, Still she was a woman, 
and Aristide, firm in his conviction that when 
it comes to love-making all women are the 
same, proceeded forthwith to make love to her. 


Madame/’ said he, one morning—she was 
knitting in the vestibule of the Hotel du 
Faisan at Tours, Mr, Ducksmith being engaged, 
as usual, in the salon with his newspapers— 
“ how much more charming that beautiful 
grey dress would be if it had a spot of colour.” 

His audacious hand placed a deep crimson 
rose against her corsage, and he stood away 
at arm’s length, his head on one side, judging 
the effect n^l from 
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“ Magnificent! If madame would only 
do me the honour to wear it.” 

Mrs. Ducksmith took the flower hesitatingly. 

“ I’m afraid my husband does not like 
colour,” she said. 

“ He must be taught,” cried Aristide. 
“ You must teach him. I must teach him. 
Let us begin at once. Here is a pin.” 

He held the pin delicately between finger, 
and thumb, and controlled her with his 
roguish eyes. She took the pin and fixed the 
rose to her dress. 

“ I don’t know what Mr. Ducksmith will 
say.” 

“ What he ought to say, madame, is ‘ Bounti¬ 
ful Providence, I thank Thee for giving me 
such a beautiful wife.’ ” 

Mrs. Ducksmith blushed and, to conceal 
her face, bent it over her resumed knitting. 
She made woman’s time-honoured response. 

“ I don’t think you ought to say such 
things, Mr. Pujol.” 

“ Ah, madame,” said he, lowering his 
voice; “I have tried not to; but, que 
voulez-vous, it was stronger than I. When I 
see you going about like a little grey mouse ” 
—the lady weighed at least twelve stone— 
“ you, who ought to be ravishing the eyes of 
mankind, I feel indignation here ”—he 
thumped his chest; “ my Proven5al heart is 
stirred. It is enough to make one weep.” 

“ I don’t quite understand you, Mr. Pujol,” 
she said, dropping stitches recklessly. 

“ Ah, madame,” he whispered—and the 
rascal’s whisper on such occasions could be 
very seductive—“ that I will never believe.” 

“ I am too old to dress myself up in fine 
clothes,” she murmured. 

“ That’s an illusion,” said he, with a wide- 
flung gesture, “ that will vanish at the first 
experiment.” 

Mr. Ducksmith emerged from the salon, 
Daily Telegraph in hand. Mrs. Ducksmith 
shot a timid glance at him and the knitting- 
needles clicked together nervously. But the 
vacant eyes of the heavy man seemed no more 
to note the rose on her bosom than they 
noted any point of beauty in landscape or 
building. 

Aristide went away chuckling, highly 
diverted by the success of his first effort. He 
had touched some hidden springs of feeling. 
Whatever might happen, at any rate, for the 
remainder of the tour he would not have to 
spend his emotional force in vain attempts 
to knock sparks out of a jelly-fish. He 
noticed with delight that at dinner that 
evening Mrs. Ducksmith, still wearing the 
rose, had modified the rigid sweep of her hair 
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from the mid-parting. It gave just a wavy 
hint of coquetry. He made her a little bow 
and whispered, “ Charming ! ” Whereupon 
she coloured apd dropped her eyes. And 
during the meal, while Mr. Ducksmith dis¬ 
coursed on bounty-fed sugar, his wife and 
Aristide exchanged, across the table, the 
glances of conspirators. After dinner he 
approached her. 

“ Madame, may I have the privilege of 
showing you the moon of Touraine ? ” 

She laid down her knitting. “ Bartholo¬ 
mew, will you come out ? ” 

He looked at her over his glasses and shook 
his head. 

“ What is the good of lopking at moonshine ? 
The moon itself I have already seen.” 

So Aristide and Mrs. Ducksmith sat by 
themselves outside the hotel, and he 
expounded to her the beauty of moonlight 
and its intoxicating effect on folks in love. 

“ Wouldn’t you like,” said he, “ to be lying 
on that white burnished cloud with your 
beloved kissing your feet ? ” 

“ What odd things you think of.” 

“ But wouldn’t you ? ” he insinuated. 

Her bosom heaved and swelled on a sigh. 
She watched the strip of silver for a while 
and then murmured a wistful “ Yes.” 

“ I can tell you of many odd things,” said 
Aristide. “ I can tell you how flowers sing 
and what colour there is in the notes of birds. 
And how a cornfield laughs, and how the face 
of a woman who loves can outdazzle the sun. 
Chere Madame ,” he went on, after a pause, 
touching her little plump hand, “ you have 
been hungering for beauty and thirsting for 
sympathy all your life. Isn’t that so ? ” 

She nodded. 

“ You have always been misunderstood.” 

A tear fell. Our rascal saw the glistening 
drop with peculiar satisfaction. Poor Mrs. 
Ducksmith ! It was a child’s game. Enfin, 
what woman could resist him ? He had, 
however, one transitory qualm of conscience, 
for, with all his vagaries, Aristide was a kindly 
and honest man. Was it right to disturb 
those placid depths ? Was it right to fill this 
woman with romantic aspirations that could 
never be gratified ? He himself had not the 
slightest intention of playing Lothario and 
of wrecking the peace of the Ducksmith house¬ 
hold. The realization of the saint-like purity 
of his aims reassured him. When he wanted 
to make love to a woman, pour tout de bon it 
would not be to Mrs. Ducksmith. 

“ Bah ! ” said he to himself. “ I am doing 
a noble and disinterested act. I am restoring 

si<jrht to the blind, i am giving life to one in 
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a state of suspended animation. Tron de 
VAir l I am playing the part of a soul- 
reviver I And, parbleu! it isn’t Jean or 
Jacques that can do that. It takes an Aris¬ 
tide Pujol I ” 

So, having persuaded himself, in his 
Southern way, that he was executing an 
almost divine mission, he continued, with a 
zest now sharpened by an approving con¬ 
science, to revive Mrs. Ducksmith’s soul. 

The poor lady, who had suffered the blight¬ 
ing influence of Mr. Ducksmith for twenty 
years with never a ray of counteracting 
warmth from the outside, expanded like a 
flower to the sun under the soul-reviving pro¬ 
cess. Day by day she exhibited some fresh 
timid coquetry in dress and manner. Gradu¬ 
ally she began to respond to Aristide’s sug¬ 
gestions of beauty in natural scenery and 
exquisite building. On the ramparts of 
Angouleme, dainties^ of towns in France, she 
gazed at the smiling valleys of the Charente 
and the Son stretching away below, and of 
her own accord touched his arm lightly and 
said : “ How beautiful! ” She appealed to 
her husband. 

“ Umph ! ” said he. 

Once more (it had become a habit) she ex¬ 
changed glances with Aristide. He drew her 
a little farther along, under pretext of point¬ 
ing out the dreamy sweep of the Charente. 

“ If he appreciates nothing at all, why on 
earth does he travel ? ” 

Her eyelids fluttered upwards for a fraction 
of a second. 

“ It’s his mania,” she said. “ He can never 
rest at home. He must always be going on 
—on.” 

“ How can you endure it ? ” he asked. 

She sighed. “ It is better now that you 
can teach me how to look at things.” 

“ Good ! ” thought Aristide. “ When I 
leave them she can teach him to look at things 
and revive his soul. Truly I deserve a halo.” 

As Mr. Ducksmith appeared to be entirely 
unperceptive of his wife’s spiritual expansion, 
Aristide grew bolder in his apostolate. He 
complimented Mrs. Ducksmith to his face. 
He presented her daily with flowers. He 
scarcely waited for the heavy man’s back to 
be turned to make love to her. If she did 
not believe that she was the most beautiful, 
the most ravishing, the most delicate-souled 
woman in the world, it was through no fault 
of Aristide. Mr. Ducksmith went his pomp¬ 
ous, unseeing way. At every stopping-place 
stacks of English daily papers awaited him. 
Sometimes, while Aristide was showing them 
the sights of a town—to which, by the way, 
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he insisted on being conducted—he would 
extract a newspaper from his pocket and read 
with dull and dogged stupidity. Once Aris¬ 
tide caught him reading the advertisements 
for cooks and housemaids. In these circum¬ 
stances Mrs. Ducksmith spiritually expanded 
at an alarming rate ; and in an inverse ratio 
dwindled the progress of Mr. Ducksmith’s 
sock. 

They arrived at Perigueux, in Perigord, land 
of truffles, one morning, in time for lunch. 
Towards the end of the meal the maitre 
d'hotel helped them to great slabs of pate de 
foie gras, made in the house—most of the 
hotel-keepers in Perigord make pate de foie 
gras, both for home consumption and for 
exportation—and waited expectant of their 
appreciation. He was not disappointed. 
Mr. Ducksmith, after a hesitating glance at 
the first mouthful, swallowed it, greedily 
devoured his slab, and, after pointing to his 
empty plate, said, solemnly :— 

“ piour 

Like Oliver, he asked for more. 

“Tiensl” thought Aristide, astounded. 
“ Is he, too, developing a soul ? ” 

But, alas ! there were no signs of it when 
they went their dreary round of the town in 
the usual ramshackle open cab. The cathe¬ 
dral of Saint-Front, extolled by Aristide and 
restored by Abadie—a terrible fellow who has 
capped with tops of pepper-castors every pre- 
Gothic building in France—gave him no thrill; 
nor did the picturesque, tumble-dojvn ancient 
buildings on the banks of the Dordogne, nor 
the delicate Renaissance facades in the cool, 
narrow Rue du Lys. 

“ We will now go back to the hotel,” said 
Mr. Ducksmith. 

“ But have we seen it all ? ” asked his wife. 

“ By no means,” said Aristide. 

“ We will go back to the hotel,” repeated 
her husband, in his expressionless tones. “ I 
have seen enough of Perigueux.” 

This was final. They drove back to the 
hotel. Mr. Ducksmith, without a word, went 
straight into the salon, leaving Aristide and 
his wife standing in the vestibule. 

“And you, madame,” said Aristide; “are 
you going to sacrifice the glory of God’s sun¬ 
shine to the manufacture of woollen socks ? ” 

She smiled—she had caught the trick at 
last—and said, in happy submission : “ What 
would you have me do ? ” 

With one hand he clasped her arm; with 
the other, in a superb gesture, he indicated 
the sunlit world outside. 

“ Let us drain together,” cried he, “ the 
loveliness of Perigueux to its dregs 1 ” 
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Greatly daring, she followed him. It was 
a rapturous escapade—the first adventure of 
her life. She turned her comely face to him 
and he saw smiles round her lips and laughter 
in her eyes. Aristide, worker of miracles, 
strutted hv her side choke-full of vanity. 
They wandered through the picturesque 
streets of the old town with the gaiety of 
truant children, peeping through iron gate¬ 
ways into old courtyards, venturing their 
heads into the murk of black stairways, talk¬ 
ing (on the part of Aristide) with mothers 
nursing chuckling babes on their doorsteps, 
crossing the thresholds, hitherto taboo, of 
churches, and meeting the mystery of coloured 
glass and shadows and the heavy smell of 
incense. 

Her hand was on his arm when they entered 
the flagged courtyard of an ancient palace, a 
stately medley of the centuries, with wrought 
ironwork in the balconies, tourelles, oriels, 
exquisite Renaissance ornaments on archi¬ 
traves, and a great central Gothic doorway, 
with great window-openings above, through 
which was visible the stone staircase of 
honour leading to the upper floors. In a 
comer stood a mediaeval well, the sides 
curiously carved. One side of the courtyard 
blazed in sunshine, the other lay cool and 
grey in shadow. Not a human form or voice 
troubled the serenity of the spot. On a 
stone bench against the shady wall Aristide 
and Mrs. Ducksmith sat down to rest. 

“ Voila I ” said Aristide. “ Here one can 
suck in all the past like an omelette. They 
had the feeling for beauty, those old fellows.” 

“ I have wasted twenty years of my life,” 
said Mrs. Ducksmith, with a sigh. “ Why 
didn’t I meet someone like you when I was 
young ? Ah, you don’t know what my life 
has been, Mr. Pujol.” 

“ Why not Aristide when we are alone ? 
Why not, Henriette ? ” 

He too had the sense of adventure, and his 
eyes were more than usually compelling and 
his voice most seductive. For some reason 
or other, undivined by Aristide—over-excite¬ 
ment of nerves, perhaps—she burst into tears. 

“ Henriette t Henriette, ne pleurez pas.” 

His arm crept round her—he knew not 
how; her head sank on his shoulder, she knew 
not why—faithlessness to her lord was as far 
from her thoughts as murder or arson ; but 
for one poor little moment in a lifetime it is 
good to weep on someone’s shoulder and to 
have someone’s sympathetic arm around one’s 
waist. 

“ Pauvre petite femme / And is it love she 
is pining for ? ” 


She sobbed ; he lifted her chin with his 
free hand—and what less could moral apostle 
do ?—he kissed her on her wet cheek. 

A bellow like that of an angry bull caused 
them to start asunder. They looked up, and 
there was Mr. Ducksmith within a few yards 
of them, his face aflame, his rabbit’s-eyes on 
fire with rage. He advanced, shook his fists 
in their faces. 

“ I’ve caught you ! At last, after twenty 
years, I’ve caught you !” 

“ Monsieur,” cried Aristide, starting up, 
“ allow me to explain.” 

He swept Aristide aside like an intercepting 
willow-branch, and poured forth a torrent of 
furious speech upon his wife. 

“ I have hated you for twenty years. Day 
by day I have hated you more. I’ve watched 
you, watched you, watched you ! But, you 
sly jade, you’ve been too clever for me till 
now. Yes; I followed \*>u from the hotel. 
I dogged you. I foresaw what would happen. 
Now the end has come. I’ve hated you for 
twenty years—ever since you first betrayed 
me- 

Mrs. Ducksmith, who had sat with over¬ 
whelmed head in her hands, started bolt 
upright, and looked at him like one thunder¬ 
struck. 

“ I betrayed you ? ” she gasped, in be¬ 
wilderment. “ Mv God ! When ? How ? 
What do you mean ? ” 

He laughed—for the first time since 
Aristide had known him—but it was a 
ghastly laugh, that made the jowls of his 
cheeks spread horribly to his ears ; and again 
he flooded the calm, stately courtyard with 
the raging violence of words. The veneer of 
easy life fell from him. He became the low¬ 
born, petty tradesman, using the language 
of the hands of his jam factory. No, he 
had never told her. He had awaited his 
chance. Now he had found it. He called 
her names. 

Aristide interposed, his Southern being 
athrob with the insults heaped upon the 
woman. 

“ Say that again, monsieur,” he shouted, 
“ and I will take you up in my arms like a 
sheep and throw you down that well.” 

The two men glared at one another, 
Aristide standing bent, with crooked fingers, 
ready to spring at the other’s throat. The 
woman threw herself between them. 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” she cried, “ listen to 
me! I have done no wrong. I have done 
no wrong now—I never did you wrong, so 
help me God!” 

Mr. Ducksmith laughed again, and his 
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laugh re-echoed round the quiet walls and up 
l he vast staircase of honour* 

“ You’d be a fool not to say it* But now 
I J ve done with you. Here, you, sir* Take 
her away—do what you like with her ; Til 
divorce her. I'll give you a thousand pounds 
never to see her again.” 

44 Goujat ! Triple goujat ! ” cried Aristide, 
more incensed than 
ever at this final 
insult. 

Mrs. Ducksmith, 
deadly white, 
swayed sideways, 
and Aristide caught 
her in his arms and 
dragged her to the 
stone bench. The 
fat, heavy man 
looked at them for 
a second, laughed 
again, and sped 
through the porte- 
cochere. Mrs. IJuck- 
smith quickly re¬ 
covered from her 
fainting attack, and 
gently pushed the 
solicitous Aristide 
away* 

“Merciful 
Heaven!” she 
murmured. 14 What 
is to become of 
me?” 

The last person 
to answer the ques¬ 
tion was Aristide. 

For the first time 
in his adventurous 
life resource failed 
him. He stared at 
the woman for 
whom he cared not 
the snap of a finger, 
and who, he knew, 
cared not the snap 
of a finger for him, 
aghast at the havoc - 
he had wrought* 

If he had set out to arouse emotion in these 
two sluggish breasts he had done so with a 
vengeance* He had thought he was amusing 
himself with a toy cannon, and he had fired 
a charge of dynamite. 

He questioned her almost stupidly—for a 
man in the comic mask does not readily attune 
himself to tragedy* She answered with the 
desolate frankness of a lost soul. And then 


the whole meaning—or the lack of meaning— 
of their inanimate lives was revealed to him. 
Absolute estrangement had followed the birth 
of their child nearly twenty years ago. The 
child had died after a few weeks. Since then 
he saw—and the generous blood of his heart 
froze as the vision came to him—that the 
vulgar, half-sentient, rabbit-eyed bloodhound 


LAST, AKl’Blt TWENTY YKAKS, fVK CAUGHT YOU ! ” 

of a man had nursed an unexpressed, dull, 
undying, implacable resentment against the 
woman* It did not matter that the man’s 
suspicion was vain. To Aristide the woman's 
blank amazement at the preposterous charge 
was proof enough ; to the man the thing was 
real. For nearly twenty years the man had 
suffered the cancer to eat away his vitals, 
and he had watched and watched his blame- 
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less wife, until now, at last, he had caught her 
in this folly. No wonder he could not rest 
at home; no wonder he was driven, lo-wise, 
on and on, although he haled travel and all 
its discomforts, knew no word of a foreign 
language, knew no scrap of history, had no 
sense of beauty, was utterly ignorant, as every 
single one of our expensively State-educated 
English lower classes is, of everything that 
matters on God’s 
earth; no wonder 
that, in the unfamili¬ 
arity of foreign lands, 
feeling as helpless as 
a ballet-dancer in a 
cavalry charge, he 
looked to Cook, or 
Lunn, or the Agence 
Pujol to carry him 
through his unin¬ 
spired pilgrimage, For 
twenty years he had 
shown no sign of joy 
or sorrow or anger, 
scarcely even of plea¬ 
sure or annoyance. 

A tortoise could not 
have been more un¬ 
emotional. The un¬ 
suspected volcano had 
slumbered. To - day 
came disastrous crop- 
lion. And what was 
a mere laughing, cry¬ 
ing child of a man 
like Aristide Pujol in 
front of a Ducksmith 
volcano ? 

“ What is to be¬ 
come of me ? ” wailed 
Mrs. Ducksmith again* 

"Ma foil” said 
Aristide, w ith a shrug 
of his shoulders. 

“ What’s going to 
become of anyone ? 

Who can foretell w hat 
will happen in a 
minute’s time? 

Tims!” he added, 
kindly laying his hand 
cm the sobbing woman’s shoulder* 14 Be com¬ 
forted, my poor Henrietle* Just as nothing 
in this w orld is as good us we hope, so nothing 
is as bad as we fear* Voyons! All is not lost 
yet* We must return to the hotel,’’ 

She weepingly acquiesced* They walked 
through the quiet streets like children whose 
truancy had been discovered and who were 


creeping back to condign punishment at 
school* When they reached the hotel, Mrs. 
Ducksmith went straight up to the woman’s 
haven, her bedroom. 

Aristide tugged at his Vandyke beard in 
dire perplexity* The situation was too 
pregnant with tragedy for him to run away 
and leave the pair to deal with it as best they 
could* But what was he to do ? He sat 

down in the vestibule 
and tried to think* 
The landlord, an 
unstoppable gramo¬ 
phone of garrulity, 
entering by the street- 
door and bearing 
down upon him, put 
him to flight. He, 
too, sought his bed¬ 
room, a cool apart¬ 
ment w-ith a balcony 
outside the French 
window. On this 
balcony, which 
stretched along the 
whole range of first- 
floor bedrooms, he 
stood for a while, 
pondering deeply. 
Then, in an absent 
way, he overstepped 
the limit of his own 
room - frontage* A 
queer sound startled 
him. He paused, 
glanced through the 
open window, and 
there he saw' a sight 
w hich for the moment 
paralyzed him* 

Recovering com¬ 
mand of his muscles, 
he tip-toed his way 
back. He remem¬ 
bered now r that the 
three rooms adjoined, 
Next to his was Mr. 
Duck smith’s, and 
then came Mrs. Duck- 
smith’s. It w'as Mr. 
Ducksmith whom he 
had seen. Suddenly his dark face became 
luminous w r kh laughter, his eyes glow'ed, he 
threw his hat in the air and danced with glee 
about the room. Having thus worked off the 
first intoxication of his idea, he flung his few 
articles of attire and toilet necessaries into 
his hag, strapped it, and darted, in his dragon¬ 
fly way, into the corridor and lapped softly 
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at Mrs. Ducksmith’s door. She opened it— 
a poor dumpy Niobe, all tears. He put his 
finger to his lips. 

“ Madame,” he whispered, bringing to bear 
on her all the mocking magnetism of his eyes, 
“ if you value your happiness you will do 
exactly what I tell you. You will obey me 
implicitly. You must not ask questions. 
Pack your trunks at once. In ten minutes’ 
time the porter will come for them.” 

She looked at him with a scared face.. 
“ But what am I going to do ? ” 

“ You are going to revenge yourself on your 
husband.” 

“ But I don’t want to,” she replied, 
piteously. 

“ I do,” said he. “ Begin, chere madam*. 
Every moment is precious.” 

In a state of stupefied terror the poor 
woman obeyed him. He saw her start 
seriously on her task and then went downstairs, 
where he held a violent and gesticulatory 
conversation with the landlord and with a 
man in a green baize apron summoned from 
some dim lair of the hotel. After that he lit 
a cigarette and smoked feverishly, walking 
up and down the pavement. In ten minutes’ 
time his luggage with that of Mrs. Ducksmith 
was placed upon the cab. Mrs. Ducksmith 
appeared trembling and tear-stained in the 
vestibule. 

The man in the green baize, apron knocked 
at Mr. Ducksmith’s door and entered the 
room. 

“ I have come for the baggage of monsieur,” 
said he. 

“ Baggage ? What baggage ? ” asked Mr. 
Ducksmith, sitting up. 

“ I have descended the baggage of Monsieur 
Pujol,” said the porter in his stumbling 
English, “ and of madame, and put them in a 
cab, and I naturally thought monsieur was 
going away too.” 

“ Going away! ” He rubbed his eyes, 
glared at the porter, and dashed into his 
wife’s room. It was empty. He dashed 
into Aristide’s room. It was empty too. 
With a roar like that of a wounded elephant 
he rushed downstairs, the man in the green 
baize apron following at his heels. 

Not a soul was in the vestibule. No cab 
was at the door. Mr. Ducksmith turned upon 
his stupefied satellite. 

“ Where are they ? ” 

“ They must have gone already. I filled 
the cab. Perhaps Monsieur Pujol and madame 
have gone before to make arrangements.” 

“ Where have they gone to ? ” 


“ In Perigueux there is nowhere to go to 
with baggage but the railway station.” 

A decrepit vehicle with a gaudy linen 
canopy hove in sight. Mr. Ducksmith hailed 
it as the last victims of the Flood must have 
hailed the Ark. He sprang into it and drove 
to the station. 

There, in the salle d’attenle, he found Aris¬ 
tide mounting guard over his wife’s luggage. 
He hurled his immense bulk at his betrayer. 

“ You blackguard 1 Where is my wife ? ” 

“ Monsieur,” said Aristide, puffing a cigar- 
' ette, sublimely impudent and debonair, “ I 
decline to answer any questions. Your wife 
is no longer your wife. You offered me a 
thousand pounds to take her away. I am 
taking her away. I did not deign to disturb 
you for such a trifle as a thousand pounds, 
but, since you are here-” 

He smiled engagingly and held out his 
curved palm. Mr. Ducksmith foamed at the 
corners of the small mouth that disappeared 
into the bloodhound jowls. 

“ My wife ! ” he shouted. “ If you don’t 
want me to throw you down and trample on 
you.” 

A band of loungers, railway officials, 
peasants, and other travellers awaiting their 
trains, gathered round. As the altercation 
was conducted in English, which they did not 
understand, they could only hope for the 
commencement of physical hostilities. 

“ My dear sir,” said Aristide, “ I do not 
understand you. For twenty years you hold 
an innocent and virtuous woman under an 
infamous suspicion. She meets a sympa¬ 
thetic soul, and you come across her pouring 
into his ear the love and despair of a lifetime. 
You have more suspicion. You tell me you 
will give me a thousand pounds to go away 
with her. I take you at your word. And 
now you want to stamp on me. Ma joi I it is 
not reasonable.” 

Mr. Ducksmith seized him by the lapels of 
his coat. A gasp of expectation went round 
the crowd. But Aristide recognized an 
agonized appeal in the eyes now bloodshot. 

“ My wife ! ” he said hoarsely. “ I want 
my wife. I can’t live without her. Give 
her back to me. Where is she ? ” 

“ You had better search the station,” said 
Aristide. 

The heavy man unconsciously shook him 
in his powerful grasp, as a child might shake 
a doll. 

“ Give her to me ! Give her to me, I say ! 
She won’t regret it.” 

“ You swear that ? ” asked Aristide, with 
lightning quickness. 
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hotel. Mr. Duck- 
smith bolted like 
an obese rabbit 
into the salon. A 
few moments after¬ 
wards Aristide, en¬ 
tering, found them 
locked in each 
other's arms. 

They started 
alone for England 
that night, and 
Aristide returned to 
the directorship of 
the Agence Pujoh 
But he took upon 
himself enormous 
credit for having 
worked a miracle. 


MR. DUCKSMITH SEIZED HIM IIY THE LAPELS OK HIS COAT. 


“ I swear it, by God ! Where is she ? ” 

Aristide disengaged himself, waved his hand 
airily towards Perigueux, and smiled blandly. 

“ In the salon of the hotel, waiting for you 
to throw yourself on your knees before her,” 

Mr, Ducksmith gripped him by the arm. 

“ Come back with me. If you’re lying I’ll 
kill you.” 

“ The luggage ? ” queried Aristide. 

“Confound the luggage!” said Mr, Duck* 
smith, and dragged him out of the station. 

A cab brought them quickly to the 


“ One thing I 
can't understand,” 
said I, after he had 
told me the story, 
“is what put this 
sham elopement in¬ 
to your crazy head. 
What did you see 
when you looked 
into Mr, Duck* 
smith’s bedroom ?” 

“ Ah, mon vitux , 
I did not tell you. 
If I had told you, 
you wmuld not have 
been surprised at 
what I did. I saw 
a sight that would 
have melted the 
heart of a stone, I 
saw Ducksmith 
wallowing on his 
l)ed and sobbing as 
if his heart would 
break. It filled my 
soul with pity. I 
said: 1 If that 

mountain of insensibility can weep and sob in 
such agony, it is because he loves—and it is I, 
Aristide, who have reawakened that love/ n 
“ Then,” said I, " why on earth didn't you 
go and fetch Mrs, Ducksmith and leave them 
together ? ” 

He started from his chair and threw ? up both 
hands. 

11 Mon Dieu / ,J cried he, il You English ! 
You are a charming people, but you have no 
romance. You have no dramatic sense, I 
will help myself to a whisky and soda/ 1 
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The "White Swan,” The Blacking Factory, 

THE BLACKING FACTORY IN HUNGKRFORD MARKET IN WHICH DICKENS WORKED AS A BOY, 


Some Dickens Discoveries. 

By CHARLES VAN NOORDEN. 

[The discoveries described in ihh article are all quite new and of the greatest interest to lovers of Dickens, 
while the i I lustra! ions- also are reproduced for the first time.] 


HE field of Dickensiana has 
long since been gleaned by 
an army of Dickens enthusi* 
asts, but there arc still a few 
corners unexplored and some 
interesting particulars unre¬ 
vealed as yet by his bio¬ 
graphers. For instance, what incident in 
Dickens’s early career is more touching 
than hts boyish experiences in the blacking 
factory ? Where was this blacking factory ? 
The illustration herewith reproduced is of 
great interest. It shows the blacking factory 
in Hungerford Market in which Dickens 
began life on his own account, A point of 
additional value is the fact that it depicts 
the warehouse in 1824—the very year that 
Dickens worked there. This is the only view, 
so far as f know, which shows the house in 
its original condition* it having been later 
fared with clapboards. It is well described 
in Chapter xi. of “David Coppcrfield”: 



u The last house at the bottom of a narrow 
street, curving down hill to the river, with 
some stairs at the end* where people took 
boat. It was a crazy old house with a wharf 
of its own, abutting on the water when the 
tide was in, and on the mud when the tide 
was out, and literally overrun with rats. Its 
panelled rooms, discoloured with the dirt 
and smoke of a hundred years, l dare say; 
its decaying floors and staircase ; the squeak¬ 
ing and scuffling of the old grey rats dow n in 
the cellars j and the dirt and rottenness of 
the place- 

He goes on to say : f< When 1 dined regu¬ 
larly and handsomely, I had a saveloy and a 
penny loalj or a fourpenny plate of red beef 
from a cook s shop ; or a plate of bread and 
cheese and a glass of beer, from a miserable 
old public-house opposite our place of busi¬ 
ness, called the Lion, or the Lion and some¬ 
thing else that I have forgotten,” This 
public-house was realty the White Swan, It 
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’ LITTLE NELL S TREE ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 

flVtMH a photograph'h If the Gutter. 

is also to be seen in the illustration, and is 
described in Chapter Ivii., when Mr, Micaw- 
ber and his family are emigrating, in the 
following words : “ A little dirty, tumble¬ 

down public-house, which in those days was 
dose to the stairs, and 
whose protruding wooden 
rooms overhung the river. 

The family, as emigrants, 
being objects of some inte¬ 
rest in and about Hunger- 
ford, attracted so many 
beholders, that we were 
glad to take refuge in their 
room. It w r as one of the 
wooden chambers upstairs, 
w r ith the tide flowing under¬ 
neath, 3 * 

The blacking factory, 
which must have stood 
about the lower end of 
Craven Street, Charing 
Cross, was palled down 
w ith the rest of the market 
to make way for the glorified 
fish market, a rival to 
Billingsgate, in 18^0. This, 
in its turn, was demolished 
for the HungeHord Sus¬ 


pension Bridge, which again gave place to 
the present monstrosity of the Chafing Cross 
railway station. 

On a June morning Little Nell arid her 

B andfather set out frdm the Old Curiosity 
lop to seek their fortunes elsewhere, Start¬ 
ing from the neighbourhood of Charing Cross, 
they progressed toward Tottenham Court 
Road, passing on their way the busy realms 
of Oxford Street, then through the poor 
quarters, until "At length these streets became 
more straggling yet, dwindled and dwindled 
away until there were only small garden- 
patches bordering the road * , , Then came 
a turnpike; then fields again with trees and 
haystacks ; then a hill, and on the top of 
that the traveller might stop and, looking 
back at old St, Paul’s looming through the 
smoke, * . . might feel at last that he was 
dear of London, 

Near such a spot as this, and in a pleasant 
field, the old man and his little guide (if guide 
she were who knew not whither they were 
bound) sat down to rest. There was a pool 
of clear water in the field. 37 Now, there 
is a hill forming part of Hampstead's 
pleasance which was, at the time of 
the story, a mere series of fields divided by 
hedgerow's. This is Parliament Hill, and 
from its summit could such a view of St. 
Paul's with its surroundings be descried. 

The identification of the resting-place w r as 
first made by the late Dr. Richard Garnett, 
and, I think, is fully borne out by the remark¬ 
able resemblance between the illustration in 


LITTLE NELL AND 1IF.K G KAN I > I AT 11 EK RESTING. 
E'rom Witf AratrrtiriPPc in ” The \i{*t -Sfep-' 1 
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the book and the photograph on the previous 
page, which I took one summer morning, 
some eleven years ago, when on an exploring 
expedition with Dr, Garnett, For the guid¬ 
ance of pilgrims—if they will Lake the gravel 
path from the East Heath Road to Par¬ 
liament Hill, and turn along the back of the 
hedge dividing the hill from the lower Heath— 
at the fourth pair of boundary stones will be 
found Little Nell's tree. 

There stood, until some months ago in 
High Holborn, two doors away from 
Museum Street, and facing the end of 
Drury Lane, an old building which housed 
what was probably the original of Mrs, 
Jarley’s Waxworks, It was once upon a time 
a popular exhibition known as Ferguson's 
Waxworks, founded by that gentleman in 
1832 or 1833, In its extensive rooms and 
“ promenade ” were to be seen the characters 
King George III., Mr. Grimaldi, as down, 
Mary Queen of Scots, and that <s Unfortunate 
Maid of Honour in the time of Queen Elizabeth 



THE HOUSE WHICH CONTAIN ED TIIK ORIGINAL OF 
JAR LEY’S WAXWORKS- 

CbpJ/nfV C, Van A'uonJUrn. 

Vol. xlil-4Q. 



jarlry's waxworks in pickkns’s day. 


who died from pricking her finger in con¬ 
sequence of working upon a Sunday n (Lady 
Anne Wilson). 

All these are enumerated in Mr, Ferguson's 
Catalogue (1840), which I have in my collec¬ 
tion the other personages mentioned in the 
“ Old Curiosity Shop ” having doubtless been 
changed into other celebrities, in accordance 
with the amiable custom of waxwork pro¬ 
prietors. 

An old gentleman, who was for many years 
connected with the show', told me that their 
show-woman, Mrs, Jarvis (not Mrs. Harris) 
was the very “ moral J * of Mrs. Jarley, and 
that she told him that Mr, Dickens was a 
frequent visitor and often spoke with her. 
Ferguson's would be on Dickens’s road to 
work either at the Sun , or Mirror of Par¬ 
liament , or Morning Chronicle newspapers 
as the high road then ran down High Holborn 
through Iiroad Street, and High Street, 
Bloomsbury, to Oxford Street, New Oxford 
Street was not made until 1849. 


Readers of Dickens’s life will remember the 
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no genelman if he could help it I'm 
sure ; and my own missis is so aliaid 
of havin’ a bit of fire that o Sundays 
our little bit of weal or what not goes 
In the baker a purpose. 1 k Damn the 
ckimUy, coachman/ he says: ‘ it\ 

a-smoking now' * It unt a smoking 
your way, sir/ I says. * Well? he says. 
* no more it is t coachman, tend as long 
as it smokes anybody else's way , ti\ alt 
right and Fm agreeable* " 

"Hie raven referred to was the firsi 
model for Grip, in “ Barnaby Rudge/' 
He died from an overdose of white lead 
the effects of greed, in March, 1841. 

I recently discovered a tetter ad 
dressed by Dickens from n, Sehvood 
Terrace, Queen’s Elm to his friend 
Austin, and, as the address is unmen- 
tinned by previous writers, I set my 
self to find the house and the reason 
why he had lived there. Taking into 
consideration the fact that the letter 
was written in Morning Chronicle days 
and that he was married at St. 
Lukes, Chelsea, I thought he might 


THE STABLE-YARD IN DEVONSHIRE TKBRACE 
WHERE GRIP, THE RAVEN, LIVED, AND WHERE 
IS SEEN THE SMOKY CHIMNEY WHICH GAVE RISE 
TO AN AMUSING QUARREL* 

CvEf/i itfSi C, Can *V(Knndm 

story of the stable at Devonshire Terrace. 
It concerns the smoking of this stable’s 
chimney, about which two of his neighbours 
had complained, which Dickens’s groom, 
Topping, had so complicated by secret 
devices of his own, meant to conciliate each 
complainant alternately, and having the effect 
of aggravating both, that law r proceedings 
were only barely avoided. Dickens records 
a report from Topping :— 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, sir, but the genel¬ 
man next door, sir, seems to be get tin’ quite 
comfortable and pleasant about the chimtery." 
“ I don’t think he is. Topping.” “ Yes, he 
is, sir, I think. He come out in the yard this 
morning and says * Coachman? he says (ob¬ 
serve the vision of a great large fat man called 
up by the word), ‘ is that your raven / he says, 
‘ coachman ? or is it Mr. Dickens's raven t * 
he says* 4 My master s, sir/ 1 says* * Welt? 
he says, 1 it's a fine bird * / think the chimley'tl 

do mm, coachman—now the jint’s taken off the 
pipe? he says. 1 1 hope it will, sir/ I says ; 
1 my masters a genelman as wouldn’t annoy 


HIE HOUSE IN SEL WOOD ILK RACE, KENSINGTON, 
WHERE DICKENS LODGED IN lS^6 IN ORDER TO 
1IE NEAR HIS El'Tl’RE WIFE. 
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have taken lodging here to give him the 
necessary legal status for banns; but I 
found that Selwood Terrace was in Kensing¬ 
ton, not Chelsea, so I applied to Miss Georgina 
Hogarth, Dickens's sister-in-law, who, with 
the greatest kindness, wrote me a long letter 
giving full particulars. “ Mr. Dickens came 
to lodge in Selwood Terrace, near the Queen’s 
Elm, in order to be near my sister* We lived 
at that time at No. 18, York Place, Fulham 
Road ; we w r ere opposite large market gardens 
with green hedges. They are now covered 
by the Consumption Hospital.” 

To the student of Dickens it should be easy 
to detect discrepancies between letters and 



HOW DICKENS FORGERS WORK—A FORGED LET! EK 
ANU EN VELOPE WHICH GIVE TUKMtiEI V KS AWAY. 



ANOTHER FORGED LETTER, WHICH THE OATES 
PROVE FALSE. 


the facts* which requires that forgers of i e v 
discovered or unpublished letters should be 
good Dickensians (although I hope no good 
Dickensian would forge). In the first instance 
given here the handwriting is a very poor 
imitation ; and, in addition to this, the forger 
has mistaken the date JY on the postmark 
to be January, whereas it is July. January 
in post mar kology is JA* 

The second letter is a very queer one, and 
gives itself away completely to Dickens 
students, being dated Doughty Street, Decem¬ 
ber nth, 1837. It speaks first of all of 
“Chuzzlewit agonies. 1 * Now, the first num¬ 
ber of u Chuzzlewit ” did not appear till 
1843, while the “ Christmas Carol ” did not 
appear till Christmas of the same year. There 
are other points in the letter which I need 
not enumerate. I have a lingering suspicion 
in my mind that this second letter was 
written by a well-known illustrator of the 
time to bolster up his claim to be the 
originator of Dickens stories* 

“ I have had the queerest adventure th s 
morning,” Dickens wrote (December 28th, 
184c}), on the eve of his tenth number of 
David Copperfield ”—“the receipt of the 
enclosed from Miss Mowcher ! It is serio¬ 
comic, but there is no doubt one is wrong in 
being tempted to such a use of power.” 

T,,i iJHWEftam3P'i« am ° nB his 
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acquaintance to be safe from recognition, he 
had done what Smollett did sometimes, but 
never Fielding, and given way, in the first 
outburst of fun that had broken out around 
the fancy, to the temptation of copying too 
closely peculiarities of figure and face amount¬ 
ing in effect to deformity, lie was shocked 
at discovering the pain he had given, and a 
copy is before me of the assurances by way 
of reply which he at once sent to the com* 
pi a inant, stating that he was grieved and 
surprised beyond 
measure ; that he had 
not intended hrr 
altogether ; that all his 
characters, being made 
up out of many people* 
were composite, and 
never individual; that 
the chair (for table) 
and other matters 
were undoubtedly from 
her, but the other 
traits were not htrs at 
all ; that in Miss Mow- 
chers 4i Ain't I vola¬ 
tile ? his friends had 
quite correctly recog¬ 
nized the favourite 
utterance of a different 
person; that he felt, 
nevertheless, be had 
done wrong, and would 
now do anything to 
repair it; that he in¬ 
tended to employ the 
character in an un¬ 
pleasant wav, hut he 
would, w ha'ever the 
risk or inconvenience, 
change it all, so that 
nothing but an agree- 
a’le impress ion should 
be left. The reader 
will remember how this was managed, and 
that the thirty-second chapter went so far to 
undo what the twenty-second chapter had 
d^ne :— 

“ ' Trust me no more, but trust me no less, 
than you would trust a full-sized woman/ 
said the li:tle creature, touching me appeal¬ 
ingly on the wrist. 1 If ever you see me 
agidn, unlike what I am now, and like what 
l was when you first saw' me, observe what 
company I am in. Call to mind that I am 
a very helpless and defenceless little thing. 
Think of me at home with my brother like 


mvsclf and sister like myself, when my day's 
work is done* Perhaps you won’t then be 
very hard upon me, or surprised if I can be 
distressed and serious. Good night! J ” 

It will be remembered how, in Chapter lxL, 
Miss Mowcher is made the instrument of 
retribution on the scoundrel Littimer:— 

“ He cut her face right open, and pounded 
her in the most brutal manner, w hen she took 
him ; hut she never loosed her hold till he 
was locked tip. She held so tight to him, in 
fact, that the officers 
were obliged to take 
’em both together. She 
gave her evidence in 
the gamest w F ay, and 
was highly compli¬ 
mented by the Bench 
and cheered right home 
to her lodgings. She 
said in Court that 
she’d have took him 
single - handed (on ac¬ 
count of what she knew 
concerning him) if he 
had been Samson* 
And i;’s mv belief she 
would ! ” 

The mystery of this 
lady’s personality, only 
noticed in Forster’s 
11 Life of Dickens” 
by a letter, is here un¬ 
veiled for the first time 
by a quotation from 
The Town for November, 
1838, in “ Sketches of 
London Characters " 
(No, 76- —On “Corn- 
cutters ”), which says: 
“ The most eminent 
amongst female opera¬ 
tors is a dwarf, who, on 
a very gentccl-Iooking 
card, thus describes herseif: ‘ Mrs* Seymour 
Hill (late Miss Cordery), Corn-operator, 6, 
York Gale, Regent’s Park.' This interesting 
little lady is one of the greatest London 
characters; she may be seen in all parts of 
the town, rifling in a chaise in company with 
her brother, who is also a dwarf* They arc 
both remarkable for having short arms, in 
addition to being curtailed of 1 Nature's fair 
proportions * in other respects*” 

Dickens, w r e may add in conclusion, was 
then living at Devonshire Terrace, just across 
the road. 



MRS. SEYMOUR HILL, CORN-OPERATOR, 
I ME ORIGINAL OF MI^S MOWCHKR. 
From TV TWh,” JVmwm&ffr, 1U& 
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A Passed Master. 

By ARTHUR MORRISON. 

Illustrated by L. Daviel. 


L 

T is not often that the per¬ 
formances of genius can be 
explained. Indeed, it is pro¬ 
bably correct to say that no 
achievement of genius has 
ever really been explained 
yet—a circumstance which 
gives this simple record a unique interest. 
For here is embodied the complete explana¬ 
tion of certain achievements of genius which 
made the reputation of a young artist who 
is very conspicuous among the Post-prandial 
Symbolists—which, as you know, is famous 
as the very latest and most advanced of all 
the schools, and much venerated as the least 
comprehensible. As I am so freely giving 
away the secret of this young painter’s 
success, it will be obvious that I cannot 
mention his true name—it would be treachery. 

Stanley Ulbster was not always a successful 
painter; for long, indeed, he was as unsuc¬ 
cessful as any painter in London—a phrase 
more expressive of all utter failure than any 
other I can invent. A very enterprising 
—rashly enterprising—dealer had bought 
two of his pictures once, when first he came 
from Paris; but that was when the dealer 
—his name was Flack—was working on a 
sort of gambling “ system.” He bought a 
picture or two, “ at a price,” as he put it— 
meaning something not vastly differing from 
no price—from every young painter who was 
not utterly hopeless, on the chance of one 
here and there turning up trumps in the future. 

Stanley Ulbster lodged in a small back room 
high in a house of a small back street in 
Bloomsbury—slept there, that is to say. But 
his studio was an excrescence on the roof of 
a tall house close by Charing Cross Road—a 
house which, by an extraordinary stroke of 
luck for the tenants, fell into a tangle of 
disputed succession soon after Ulbster began 
to owe his second quarter’s rent. The result 
of this state of affairs was that so many 
people demanded the rent that nobody got 
it, and an application to the Court to appoint 
a receiver ad interim failed for some technical 
reason that nobody understood, but for which 
everybody was just as grateful, nevertheless. 
So it came about that for quite a long; period 


of months Stanley Ulbster was enabled to 
provide himself with frequent dinners and 
luncheons, paid for out of money that would 
otherwise have been dissipated in rent. 

It was not a studio to which the wealthy 
and the great might be expected to climb to 
sit for portraits. There was no lift, and, 
though Stanley Ulbster schemed a plan of 
fraudulently using the lift next door, and so 
reaching his eyrie by way of the roof, one 
could scarcely have expected a duchess to 
conspire in such an enterprise. The view 
of roofs was extensive and varied, and the 
dog, poultry, squirrel, and guinea-pig shops 
in St. Andrew’s Street below contributed a 
smell which penetrated his very paint¬ 
boxes, and a chorus of sounds which lent a 
pleasing tone of wild life to the general 
London roar. 

But no earthly state of affairs remains long 
unchanged, and there were movements in the 
world of Art, and even some movements in 
the courts of law ; so that the prospect of the 
settlement of the dispute among the com¬ 
peting landlords drew nearer, and with it the 
vision of a really authorized rent-collector, 
with a demand for ruinous arrears. Things 
as regards the studio were likely to grow 
serious. As for the movements in the world 
of Art, they were revolutionary, for Art is 
always being revolutionized. Post-mortem 
Depressionism, with its extending jaws and 
yearnest eyes, had given way to Bedpost 
Expressionism (or something with a similar 
name), and now Post-prandial Symbolism had 
burst on the amazed public eye like a fire¬ 
work lit at the wrong end. All London 
flocked to the great exhibition of the imported 
Post-prandial Symbolists, and gasped. The 
great master Arsine Croutier was dead, but 
his canvases existed in swarms, and acres of 
space were covered by his devoted followers, 
Fumiste de Boulemiche and Barbouilleur de 
Boue. The subjects of most of their pictures 
were inviolable secrets, but in cases where 
the mystery leaked out vegetation was 
observed to be chiefly painted red and human 
flesh green. 

The British public, when it recovered from 
gasping, began to laugh. It made up after¬ 
noon guessing parti es, and with much research 
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discovered oblong human figures in pink 
forests, and other novel phenomena here and 
there; but it recoiled defeated from nine 
gems out of ten. Presently, however, it 
was whispered, and soon it was shouted, that 
millionaires were buying the pictures of 
Fumiste de Boulemiche and eke of Bar- 
bouilleur de Boue, while those of the great 
Arsine Croutier were already all in private 
possession and not to be bought at any price. 
Instantly all laughter was hushed. The 
reverence due to large cheques arose in the 
heart of the British public, and every sacri¬ 
legious voice was stilled. It was felt that an 
impropriety—even a profanity—had been 
committed, and haste was made to repair 
the error. The eyes of the afternoon visitors 
became opened to the glories of Croutier; 
they perceived the divine beauty of inco¬ 
herence, the subtle message of incomprehen¬ 
sion. The Post-prandial Symbolists became 
the rage. 

Stanley Ulbster, like the rest of the world, 
saw and wondered, though less at the pictures 
than at the people; for he had seen some 
such pictures in Paris. He spent a long 
afternoon at the show, vastly interested in 
the crowd; and in that crowd, late in the 
afternoon, he perceived Flack, the dealer who 
had bought his two pictures so long ago. 

Stanley Ulbster was not a man to miss an 
opportunity, sharpened as he was by long 
years blank of a single chance. He strolled 
casually in Flack’s direction, caught his eye, 
and nodded gaily. 

“ How d’ye do—how d’ye do ? ” he said. 

The dealer glanced up quickly, stared, and 
then broke into a smile of recognition. 
“ Oh, how d’ye do ? ” he responded, offering 
his hand. “ It’s a long time since I saw you, 
and for the moment I’m hanged if I haven’t 
forgotten your name ! ” 

Ulbster repeated it. 

“ Oh, yes, yes, of course—now I remember. 
We did a little business together some time 
ago. As a matter of fact I was rather thinking 
of you just now, looking at all these things.” 

Before Ulbster had made up his mind 
whether to be pleased at this remark or not, 
the dealer went on. 

“ You’re so adaptable, you know—change 
your style so readily. Nobody would have 
guessed that the ‘ Farmyard ’ I bought of you 
was by the same man as the ‘ Rosebowl.’ ” 

Now both the pictures he had bought of 
Ulbster were landscapes, so that it seemed 
pretty certain that Flack was confusing him 
with somebody else. But no young artist 
should contradict a dealer, so Ulbster didn’t. 


“ Now, what do you think of this style ? ” 
the dealer proceeded. “ I can sell ’em, just 
now—at a price.” 

“ Well,” Ulbster replied, with careless 
deliberation, “ I might think about it—if it 
were worth while.” 

“ Don’t think about it,” Flack rejoined; 
“ do it. Do it at once. No good wasting 
time with a boom like this. Go and pitch in, 
and I’ll come round to your studio to-morrow 
—no, the next day. You must have time, 
of course. Get half-a-dozen done—go along! ” 

“ Um,” said Ulbster; “ is that a commission 
for six ? ” 

Flack was startled. “ Why, no,” he 
replied, “ not a commission—I can’t do things 
like that. I want to see what you make 
of it.” 

“ Well, I’ll see,” the artist replied, striving 
not to seem anxious. “ I might amuse 
myself that way—at any rate, I shall expect 
you at the studio on Wednesday. Will 
the morning do? Say eleven. Here’s the 
address.” 

Ulbster strolled off easily, but once out of 
sight of the dealer he went for his studio by 
the shortest way in the longest strides. 

Two or three new canvases were in stock, 
but a new canvas was an extravagance 
Ulbster rarely allowed himself; he laid a 
priming over an old picture and put it aside 
for his main effort. Meantime he tried a 
sketch on a grubby millboard. 

II. 

The thing was not so easy as it looked. In 
course of years he had acquired an ingrained 
habit, when he painted, of painting some¬ 
thing ; and the more he laboured the more 
the something emerged, and the farther the 
performance travelled from Post-prandial 
Symbolism. That fine mystic incoherence of 
the new school faded with every touch of the 
brush, and the more he strove the more he 
painted it away. 

Ulbster retired to Bloomsbury baffled. In 
the morning he visited the exhibition again. 
At that hour the rooms were almost empty 
of visitors, and he gave himself over to the 
unalloyed contemplation of Post-prandial 
Symbolism. He crept round the walls like a 
fish round the sides of a strange aquarium, 
drinking the spirit of Post-prandial Sym¬ 
bolism in quick gulps as he went. It had a 
strange effect on him. His eyes grew wilder 
at every canvas, and more and more like 
those of some goggling sea-creature bothered 
by the glass of his prison. His fingers strayed 
among his hair, pulled it and rumpled it in 
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the agony of his 
desperation ; so 
that when at last 
he dashed forth, 
soaked with as 
much of the spirit 
of Post - prandial 
Symbolism as a 
human mind could 
imbibe in a morm 
ing, the man at 
the door hastily 
retreated behind 
the turns tile-coun¬ 
ter* and an old 
lady who had just 
succeeded in cross¬ 
ing f rom the oppo¬ 
site side of the 
road turned and 
ran hack again 
regardless of taxi* 
cabs, 

Ulbster scurried 
through the 
streets, seeing all 
things in blue and 
yellow stripes with 
pink spots among 
them, till he 
reached his studio 
and hurled him¬ 
self at the canvas 
he had prepared 
the afternoon be¬ 
fore. Possessed 
with the demon 
of Post - prandial 
Symbolism, he 
fenced and stab¬ 
bed at it with his 
biggest brushes 
till it was starred 
and striped and 
splashed and 
streaked with marks of the assault. Then 
he looked round him for some other 
canvas to batter. He had a curious sense 
of the Presence of the spirit of Postpran¬ 
dial Symbolism, as of something living, 
something actually in the room, guiding and 
overseeing him ; so much so that he felt a 
sort of dread of looking up from his work. 
Now, however, he did so reaching for another 
canvas; and as he did it he was aware of a 
positive shadow- overhanging him, so that 
involuntarily he glanced upward* Some¬ 
thing—some intangible shadow, some shape¬ 
less phantom —vanished from the open 


skylight above even as he glanced ; and with 
that the spell was broken. 

The sky shone clear and blue through the 
skylight, for it w-as a fine day. He turned to 
the grievously-assaulted canvas and viewed it 
uneasily. Surely it needed a careful touch 
here—and there, too, He replaced it on the 
easel and gave it the touches it seemed to 
require ; then others, and then still more, 
for one touch always called imperatively for 
another* And in five minutes it dawned on 
him that he had ruined the picture, for it had 
become hopelessly intelligible. 

He tried again, but with no success. He 
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snatched a belated lunch of biscuits 
and bottled beer, and smeared more 
canvases till he re¬ 
membered that he was 
spoiling pictures al¬ 
ready painted; further, 
he reflected that once 
the dealer had been 
brought to the studio 
there might be a pos¬ 
sibility of selling some 
of his old pictures “at 
a price/ 1 if only he 
refrained from obliter¬ 
ating them with these 
Post - prandial 
scrambles. He 
finished the day 
by mounting a 
brand-new canvas 
on the easel and 
staring at it for 
half an hour, 
smoking moodily; 

He remembered 
that some of the 
most Post-pran- 
dial of all the 
Symbolists got 
their effects with 
streaks that left 
much of the white 
canvas exposed* 

But the fit was 
gone, and nothing 
more was to be 
said or done that 
day. He resolved 
to take another 
debauch of Sym¬ 
bol is m in its 

native lair, and then dash back to this plain 
canvas. His palette he left as it was, un- 
scraped, for that w ould leave the paint thicker 
and stiffer for the morning. 

A night of starry and stripy nightmare 
ended in oversleeping, and it was ten ere he 
reached the studio. He turned the key and 
pushed the door open* Inside, a screen stood 
about the door and hid the most of the room ; 
but even as he passed the screen he was aw are 
once more of that strange passing shadow, 
that formless phantom that vanished ere he 
could fix it with his vision. He gazed up¬ 
ward, but the skylight w-as clear of all brood¬ 
ing shadowy standing a little open as he had 
left it* 

But what brought him up standing and 
staring in the middle of the floor was the 


THE MAN AT THE DOOR HASTILY’ RETREATED BEIT FIND THE TURNSTI LE'COUNTER. 


canvas on the easel. For where he had left 
it blank and white was a complete Post¬ 
prandial Symbolist picture, with all the 
sublime incoherence, the staring streakiness, 
the divine irresponsibility of the great Arsine 
Frontier himself. Stanley Ulbster stood and 
gasped. Here was Post prandial Symbolism 
in essence—the very thing. 

How had it come there ? Stanley Ulbster 
found himself bemusedly gazing at his palette 
and brushes* He could not be sure of where 
and how he had left them, but clearly they 
had been used, and it interested him to 
perceive that the stale paint had gained the 
ropy coarseness that he had hoped for ; in 
touch and quality of paint here was Post¬ 
prandial Symbolism par excellence * 

But whenc^? He bethought him of his 
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starry and stripy nightmares, and accused 
himself of somnambulism. That was difficult 
to believe, nevertheless. There was the street 
door of the house in Bloomsbury to be nego¬ 
tiated twice, with its bolts, bars, and the key 
in the landlady’s pocket. It seemed unlikely ; 
and yet here was the picture—the thing he 
had been struggling to accomplish for the 
better part of two days. 

He walked round the studio, thoroughly 
puzzled. He could not tell if things had been 
moved, for his habits were careless, and it was 
not easy to remember where he had left any¬ 
thing. The key of the room was in his own 
pocket, at any rate; nobody else could get 
into the place. He decided that he must 
have been sleep-walking. It must have been 
an extraordinary performance. 

Still he wondered, and in the midst of his 
wondering he was surprised by Flack, who 
found the door open, tapped, and came in. 
The dealer coughed slightly, and had begun 
his “ Good morning ” when his eye fell on the 
picture on the easel. He paused, and ejacu¬ 
lated, “ By Jove ! you’ve got it there, Mr. 
Ulbster ! Certainly you’ve got it there ! ” 
Stanley Ulbster struggled desperately with 
his bewilderment, and made a shift to cock 
his eye jauntily at the picture and say, “ Yes, 
I think it’s come pretty well ! ” 

“ I’ll take that one,” the dealer remarked, 
“ at a price.” 

The familiar phrase roused Ulbster’s busi¬ 
ness instincts. “ Well,” he said, “ it rather 
depends on the price, you know. I haven’t 
shown it to anybody else yet. Things are 
not quite what they were when we did busi¬ 
ness last time, remember.” 

“ Very well—you needn’t show it to any¬ 
body else. Shall we say fifty ? ” 

Stanley Ulbster said fifty, with some diffi¬ 
culty in suppressing a shout. He said it 
deprecatinglv, as though he felt himself rather 
hardly treated. 

“ Of course,” represented Flack, “ there’ll 
be more. Haven’t you done some more ? ” 
But he shook his head at the others. 
“ No,” he said, “ you must do some more 
like this. You ought to knock off a lot of 
these in a week. I’ll write a cheque for this 
one and come again.” 

Stanley Ulbster was far too elated with his 
new wealth to be able to work more that day, 
no matter how he might try to force himself. 
He set up another canvas and made a few 
other preparations, and that was as near work 
as he got. He went out to cash his cheque. 
He melted a little of the fifty pounds in a 
noble dinner, and he went to a theatre ; and 

•40 


at night he lay awake wondering by what 
strange agency that picture had been evolved. 
It was dawn ere he fell asleep, and it was ten 
when he sought breakfast. Then he made 
for his studio in an odd frame of mind ; for 
he was conscious of a certain internal excite¬ 
ment—a strange, agitating expectancy. It 
increased as he mounted the stairs, and as he 
opened his studio door it grew even painful. 
And, indeed, it was justified ; for there, on 
the canvas he had left on the easel, was 
another Post-prandial Symbol ! 

If anything, it was better than the first. 
It could not have been more unintelligible, 
but now there was a certain serene delibera¬ 
tion about its promiscuousness ; for the wild 
dash of improvisation was substituted an 
easy inconsequence, a more leisurely for¬ 
tuitousness that bespoke a matured Post- 
prandialism, a Symbolism of more assurance. 

Stanley Ulbster sat on a chair and gazed 
at the picture with something approaching 
superstitious fear. It was quite impossible 
to persuade himself that he had done it 
himself in a fit of sleep-walking; there was 
too much against such an explanation. But, 
whatever explanation might be the right one, 
he found it more comfortable to contemplate 
it with the door well open behind him. 

He recalled all he had heard of the legends 
of brownies, kobolds, and Robin Goodfellows 
—those useful, benevolent gnomes of the 
under-world who in every country have been 
accredited with working in the night for 
favoured mortals. It was odd, it struck him 
for the first time, that the folk-lore of so many 
widely-sundered nations agreed so curiously 
as to the existence and activity of such spirits ; 
almost certainly there must have been some 
foundation for so generally received a belief. 
Could it have any connection with that 
strange phenomenon, the frenzy, the inspira¬ 
tion of the artist ? It was a mystery which 
had puzzled many, that amazing seizure, or 
possession, of a man and all his faculties, 
when he found himself inspired to create a 
work of art. Could it be that, when one 
spoke of the “ spirit ” of this, that, or the 
other method of art, one spoke with more 
meaning than was intended, and that the 
spirit was an actual separate existence, which 
did its work sometimes through the hands of 
the artist and sometimes independently, 
without their intervention ? He well remem¬ 
bered his experience of two days earlier, how 
he had been possessed of the spirit of the new 
style of painting for a while, and how. like an 
actual presence, it appeared to leave him 
bodily. He thought qf that strange shadow 
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on the skylight; and when from these 
reflections he turned to gaze on the new 
performance drying before his eyes, he felt 
an inclination, difficult to resist, to get out 
of that studio, so strangely haunted, and 
clear his brain with a walk in the street. 

He shut the door and descended the stairs, 
with an odd sense of disembarrassing himself 
of an invisible companionship. He walked 
into the street, stared at the shops, felt the 
reality of the things about him, and called 
himself a fool. 

He dropped in at Flack’s, leaving a message 
that a new picture was ready, and then walked 
slowly back to the studio, to meet a new 
astonishment. For the picture had been 
carried farther in his absence! There was no 
possible mistaking the fact. Several wildly 
irresponsible streaks and wriggles of paint 
crossed and intermingled with those he had 
already seen ; and he could not disguise from 
himself that here again, from the Post¬ 
prandial standpoint, was an improvement. 
There was now a richness and completeness of 
confusion wholly beyond what had existed 
before—something that even Arsine Croutier 
himself had scarcely achieved in his most 
admired efforts. 

Ulbster walked about the room and stared 
into every corner. He pulled aside the cur¬ 
tain that obscured the side window, threw up 
the sash, and gazed out over the roofs and 
chimney-pots. No possible explanation pre¬ 
sented itself, though now he confronted the 
enigma with far more equanimity than 
before. So much so that it struck him to 
profit by an ingenious device. He propped 
up the picture before a large mirror, took 
a new canvas, and carefully copied the 
reversed reflection, taking care to exchange 
the colour of each streak for that of another— 
blue for yellow, red for purple, and so forth. 
This occupied some three-quarters of an hour, 
for he was careful to imitate every stroke 
with extreme accuracy; but in the end he 
was possessed of two Post-prandial Symbols 
apparently wholly unlike. 

Flack’s delight was boundless. “ This,” 
he said, when he arrived in the afternoon, 
“ is really something like. Go on like this, 
and I’ll make it a one-man show, and knock 
all the Frenchmen to fits. But why only two ? 
Surely you can turn out three or four of this 
sort of thing a day if you like—a dozen if you 
have your lunch in the studio ? The others 
did ! ” 

“ The others ? ” queried Ulbster. 

“ Why, yes. I didn’t mean to have men¬ 
tioned it, but I put one or two on to this idea 


before I saw you. I didn’t buy their pictures 
—they weren’t a bit of good, or I shouldn’t 
have come to you. They were like most of 
those you showed me yesterday—things in 
’em that anybody could guess at once. I’ll 
take these, of course, at the same price.” 

But Stanley Ulbster had been thinking 
about that matter, and shook his head pen¬ 
sively. “ Well, no,” he said, “ not exactly 
the same. I think I could get a trifle more 
for these—especially as they’re a bit larger. 
Certainly a hundred apiece.” 

“ No, no; that’s absurd,” replied Flack, 
with some alarm. “ You’d get nothing like 
that.” 

“ Well, perhaps not,” the painter admitted, 
judicially. “ But I could try.” 

“No, no; play the game now. You 
must admit it was I who put you on to this. 
Come, I’ll meet you handsomely. I’ll give 
you a hundred and fifty for these two on 
condition that you let me have the next half- 
dozen I select, of this size or larger, at the 
same price. Surely that’s good enough ? ” 

“ Well,” the artist replied, with some show 
of thoughtful reluctance, “ perhaps it is. 
It’ll save trouble, I suppose. All right.” 

Stanley Ulbster was a successful painter 
already. He sat down and made a little 
calculation that by the aid of his mirror, an 
almost infinite variation of colours, and the 
use of canvases of different shapes and sizes— 
upright, oblong, sideways, upside down—he 
could evolve some hundreds more Post¬ 
prandial masterpieces from the three already 
in existence. He took a walk round the 
Post-prandial Symbolist show before closing 
time, and triumphed to perceive that he— 
or his “ ghost ” for him—was the equal of 
the great Croutier at his best, and by far the 
superior of Fumiste de Boulemiche and his 
colleague de Boue. He had a dinner that 
night that made the recollection of yesterday’s 
seem poor; but it did nothing to improve 
his night’s sleep. He was excited and restless, 
and slept in snatches; and in the early 
morning he arose with a definite purpose in 
his mind. 

His natural curiosity could be stifled no 
longer. Prudence bade him leave well alone, 
but, as everybody knows, only let the fight 
last and curiosity must beat prudence at some 
time. He oiled the key of his studio, and 
regretted that he had not thought to oil the 
lock also, before he had left. There was always 
a creak , but perhaps oil on the key would over¬ 
come that; at any rate, he was resolved to 
enter the studio early and quietly. He started 
at seven o’clock, ivastly to the amazement of 
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the little servant-maid who was already busy 
on the front steps of the Bloomsbury lodging. 

He found himself in some trepidation as he 
mounted the stairs, and near the door he 
absolutely stopped in doubt. What he was 
doing might spoil the run of luck; but, after 
all, he could surely acquire the trick himself 
in time, and meantime there was the looking- 
glass dodge. He must penetrate the mystery 
before him. He insinuated his oiled key and 
began to turn it very 
slowly. 

The oil was useless. 

There was a check in 
the turn and then the 
lock squeaked as loud 
as ever. With that he 
snapped it hack and 
dashed in at the door. 

There was a crash, a 
bounce, and a strange, 
inhuman squeal ; the 
screen went over, some 
dark brown thing 
dashed up the easel 
and through the sky¬ 
light, and the easel 
rocked and fell; and 
there, grinning and 
jabbering through the 
opening of the skylight,, 
was a large and angry 
monkey. He had barely 
seen it when his palette 
came hurtling at his 
head, struck the wall, 
and, falling face down 
on the floor, deposited 
there yet one more 
Post-prandial Symbol. 

Then the skylight shut 
with a slam and the 
spirit of Post-prandial 
Symbolism vanished 
from above it. 

For one dumb- 
foundered moment 
Stanley Ulbster stood 
and stared about him. 

Then he realized that 
a fortune was escap¬ 
ing him over the 

tiles. He dashed to the window, flung 
it open, and gazed downward. Hand 
under hand, with waving tail, his brownie 
was retreating by way of a water-pipe, gnash¬ 
ing its teeth as it went. 1/lbs ter whistled 
and snapped his fingers invitingly, as one 
docs to a dog; but the Artist Unknown 


misunderstood his advances and chattered 
more savagely than ever. Springing from the 
water-pipe, the last of the Post-prandial 
Symbolists alighted on a low roof, whence he 
continued his retreat toward the bird and 
beast shops of St. Andrew’s Street, turning 
to face Ulbster from time to time, and reviling 
his fellow-craftsman with bitter gibberings, 
Since blandishments would not draw the 
fugitive, Ulbster resolved to watch the 
direction of his retreat, 
with a view to the pur¬ 
chase of so valuable an 
auxiliary. Plainly he 
was making for the 
largest of ihe dog and 
poultry shops, at the 
corner of a narrow alley 
leading into the main 
street; and presently, 
at a trap-door in the 
roof of that same shop, 
a man became visible, 
peering anxiously, and 
seeking concealment 
behind a chimney- 
stack, The Symbolist 
drew' near the trap¬ 
door, and the man 
craned his neck eagerly 
—too eagerly, in fact, 
for, with a sudden leap 
aside and a fresh burst 
of angry chatter, the 
nameless rival of Arsene 
Croutier made for an 
adjoining roof by way 
of another water-pipe. 

Seeing he was dis¬ 
covered, the man aban¬ 
doned his concealment, 
and with affectionate 
greetings offered nuts 
from his pocket, and 
a banana. The Sym¬ 
bolist was sorely temp¬ 
led. and paused in his 
flight ; but an incau¬ 
tious movement on 
the man's part alarmed 
him afresh, and off he 
went on a headlong 
scamper over the adjoining roofs. 

The man disappeared down the trap-door, 
and Ulbster saw that he must join the chase 
from the street or lose his colleague altogether. 
He ran his best, and when he reached St. 
Andrew's Street he found that the hunt was 
up, and already many men and boys were 
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scull ling up by-strects, scaling ladders, 
climbing scaffold-poles, scrambling aver roofs, 
and dodging about chimney-stacks with 
shouts and chevyings that had already con¬ 
verted the evasion of the fugitive into a 
desperate and frenzied flight- Over roofs, 
across brick precipices, down pipes, up poles, 
along parapets he went, a dazzling and 
unapproachable example to all Post-prandial 
Symbolists ; and Ulbster, having ascertained 
that his owner was the man of the corner shop, 
left the crowd and returned to his studio, 

Late in the afternoon he descended into 
St. Andrew’s Street, and made inquiries at 
the dog-fancier’s shop. The shopkeeper 
shook his head mournfully, and his partner 
said, solemnly: “ Gawn, Fell a victim.” 


w K E 


b M.VKk 
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\NOTHIR 


” Pore old Pongo,” the shopkeeper ex¬ 
plained ; " they frightened him fair off ’is 
’cad, that silly, ? owlin' crowd. After about 
an hour and a 5 alf’s chase, he got into that 
big brewery over there past the Dials. He 
dodged 'em this way an* 'e dodged 'em that, 
an' at last he got into the settlin'-'use, and 
ran round the edge of the vats till he got 
bosky in the 'ead with the smell o' the beer 
an' tumbled in.' 5 

u Drowned ? 17 queried Ulbster. 

The shopkeeper nodded gloomily. 

“ No money would ha’ bought him this 
time yesterday,” he said. " He was a 
genius, was that monkey, and we was trainin' 
him to do the Consul business. There was a 
fortune in Pongo at the 'alls. I can't make 
out now how he got out; but he was equal 
to any door or winder or skylight as you could 
name, was Pongo ; an' I got a 
sort of idea he must ha’ been 
out once or twice lately, Vos 
he'd got paint on him 
from somewhere—blue an' 
yaller. We'll never see 
another like Pongo.” 

“ No/ 5 agreed the partner, 
" that we won't. But lor,” 
he added, with a brighter 
look upward," wot a glorious 
death ! ” 


But Stanley Ulbsters suc¬ 
cess wasgreatand immediate. 
His show came quick on the 
heels of the great one of 
the works of Arsine Crou- 
ticr and his disciples, and 
his puzzles were better 
than theirs. The popular 
papers printed photo¬ 
graphs, and gave prizes to 
readers who guessed which was 
the right way up, and he was 
famous. So that, if he had only 
fully understood his public, he 
would have troubled himself no 
more, but would have painted 
what he pleased with perfect 
applause from everybody w'ho 
can criticize a picture once 
he knows the name of the 
artist. But he 
would seem to be 
still a little uneasy, 
for he is quite re¬ 
cently reported to 
have been trying 
Original fronf 0 buy a monkey. 
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“My First Drawing.” 

The First Appearance in Print of Leading Black-and-White Artists. 


HE publication of his first 
drawing to an artist who has 
achieved fame in black and 
white would seem to be an 
event of hardly less import¬ 
ance than the acceptance of 
the first picture by the Royal 
Academy to an artist whose ambition has 
expressed itself in oil and water-colour. This 
impression has been confirmed by the results 
of an inquiry which we have made among our 
chief graphic humor¬ 
ists. With one or 
two exceptions in the 
case of the older men 
—and it is not every 
R,A. who remembers 
bis first Academy 
picture — they w-ere 
able to answer our 
inquiry w ith a more 
or less vivid recollec¬ 
tion of the circum¬ 
stances under which 
they took this first 
step on the ladder of 
success, 

Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
who was the first of 
these artists, is still 
so young that in his 
case there could be 
no tax upon the 
memory, At the age 
of fifteen he published 
his first drawing in 
the pages of the 
Charterhouse School 
illustrated magazine, 
the Grey friar. It took 
the form of a page of 
sketches of “The New 
Boys’ Exam./’ this 
being the second sub¬ 
ject in a series en¬ 
titled “ The Humours 
of School Life,” 

“It was signed, if 
I remember rightly/’ 
says Mr, Beerbohm, 

“ w f ith the initials 
‘ H, M. B,/ the sig¬ 


nature which I continued to use for some 
years. At that time* of course, I bad 
no technical knowledge of the processes 
of reproduction. I haven’t much now', 
I believe I used an ordinary pencil on rough 
blue paper,” 

This drawing in the Grey friar was followed 
by several others before the artist left the 
school in 1890. He contributed one or two 
humorous figures In the illustrations of an 
article on Guildford, and gave three “ Charter- 


Thr Gfrijfnar. 
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house Types ”—the photographer, the de¬ 
bater, and the vocalist—as well as a page of 
“ Boulevard Types,” this last contribution, 
which is very significant of what was to come, 
being evidently the result of a holiday trip 
to Paris. Mr, BeerbohnVs first appearance 
as a professional artist, it is of interest to 
know, was made in The Strand Magazine, 
with a page of 41 Club Types*” This was in 
1893, just before he left Oxford, 

The first drawing published by Mr. Leslie 
Ward was in the journal with which, under 
the mm de guerre of “ Spy,” his fame is now 
associated. It was, in fact, the first of his 
scries of Vanity Fair cartoons, the subject 
In-HUg the late Professor Owen ( u Old Bones ”). 
It appeared in 1873. 

41 It was done from memory,” Mr, Leslie 
Ward says, ** after seeing him at a garden- 
party at Lord Levin’s, in Roehampton Lane, 
near which the Professor lived. Sir John E. 
Millais paid me the great compliment (after 
seeing this caricature amongst many other 
sketches of a similar character) of recom¬ 
mending my work and introducing me to Mr. 
Gibson Bowles, the founder of Vanity Fair , 
who desired lo publish this as my first.” 



I ROKFSSOK OWKK (** OIJ) HONES*'), 
BY LESLIE WARD ("SPY/*). 


Mr. J. A. Shepherd has a very amusing 
story to tell of his first-published drawing, 
and the story must be told fully in order lo 
explain the seemingly inexplicable head of 
an apparently impossible dog which is re- 
produced below, Mr, Shepherd was a dog- 
lover before he became—with the aid of tuition 



^ AN IMPOSSIBLE DOG **—HY J. A. SHEPHERD, 

from Mr. Alfred Bryan—a professional artist, 
and we are not much surprised to learn that 
it was in the former ride that at the age of 
sixteen he first drew for publication—to 
adorn the cover of the catalogue of a bulldog 
show held at Hackney in 1883. 

” I made six or seven designs of a bulldog's 
head for the committee to select from. One 
was finally decided upon—a fair representa¬ 
tion of a typical dog, I thought. Two young 
friends of mine, one acting as Hon. Secretary 
to the show' and a great enthusiast for the 
breed, the other also an ardent bulldog lover, 
a member of the committee, came to advise 
me as I progressed with the drawing, 

4i At first I copied the design selected by 
the committee on to the wood-block. This 
was thought passably good, hut my enthusi¬ 
astic friends were not quite content—they 
would have a head that was so typical of the 
breed that it should fire the enthusiasm of all 
bulldog breeders—a head that should act as 
a rebuke to those who would let well alone, 

“ ‘ Make his ears smaller and shorten his 
face/ said one, 

“ * Give him more chop and wrinkle/ said 
the other. 

11 ( Now t eyes w ider apart and a better turn- 

“ ‘ Here, lend me the pencil—I see what it 
wants/ 

“ The horror was passed from hand to hand* 
and so on to the engraver ; and what little 
was left of canine portraiture the engraver 
most surely combed completely out*” 

Mr. Shepherd remembers that the Field, In 
reporting the show, suggested that the com- 
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(11 AGE or SEUI-SAN. 


BY E* T. KEEU. 

mittee of the next show would be well advised 
to have a bulldog $ head on the cover of the 
catalogue, instead of a representation of a 
tuherded potato- “And this/" Mr. Shepherd 
exclaims, “ was my first published drawing ! '* 
The catalogue has, of course, long since 
disappeared into 
limbo. But Mr. 

S hep herd's 
frontispiece has 
been resuscitated 
by Mr. Edgar Far- 
man in his book, 

“ The Bulldog ; 
a Monograph,” 
and from this 
volume we have 
reproduced it. Mr. 

Farman introduces 
the illustration 
with these words: 

" The honorary 
secretary for this 
show' was Mr. 

G. J. Padbury, 
w f ho distinguished 
himself (it ! s a 
wonder he did not 

Diaiii2 


extinguish himself) by producing a catalogue 
embellished with the following draw ing ! ” 

There was no such dement of freakish ness 
about Mr. E. T, Reed’s first appearance 
in print. The illustrator of “ Pre-Historic 
Peeps/' and recently of “ From Behind the 
Speaker's Chair/' accompanied his father, 
Sir Edward J. Reed, M.I\, on a tour through 
Japan in 1870, On their return Sir Edward 
published a book on the country—which w-as 
then somewhat of a terra incognita —and to 
this work the future Punch artist, then about 
nineteen years old, contributed several small 
pencil drawings which he had made en route, 
the rest of the illustrations being from photo¬ 
graphs and from the work of a Japanese artist. 
The first of these drawings, “ The Image of 
Seki-San/' a Japanese shrine t is given here. 

“ They were small and painstaking/’ adds 
Mr. Reed, “ and not (consciously) humorous, 
and they were 4 invested with artistic merit* 
(as they used to say in the licit case) by the 
subtle and gifted hand of Mr. Whymper, the 
engraver.* * 

It was ten years later before Mr. Reed 
became a member of the staff of Punch , hut 
in the meantime he had made occasional 
appearances in various periodicals* 

On looking up his past records at his house 
in Kensington Park Road, Mr. John Hassall 
found that his first-published drawing was 
made during his brief experiment as a farmer 
in Manitoba, It was sent from Canada—as 
the record showed—on February ioth f 1890, 
to the Daily Graphic. The “drawing'’ really 
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BY HARRY FURNISS* 

consisted of five distinct sketches 
descriptive of a “surprise party/ 5 an 
American invention which had just 
been taken across lh^ border into 
Canada* 

Mr. Hassall thus describes the 
incident out of which this artistic 
effort arose :—* 

“ I and a partner had just finished 
putting up our house in Clanwilliam, 
fifteen miles from the nearest town- 
let, Minnedosa, in Manitoba, when 
one winter's night we were inundated 
by sleigh-loads of visitors, each load 
bringing cakes and other refreshment, 
and lamps and a fiddle* The first- 
comers pulled down our stove-pipe 
and deposited the stove outside in the 
snow, hammered in nails anywhere 
suitable and hungup their lamps,and 
proceeded to have a dance till about 
four in the morning, when they left 
us to put the house right again* On 
the principle that the misfortunes of 
others amuse the majority (vide the 
man who steps on orange-peel), I sent 
a series of pen-and-ink sketches to 
show those at home what a real 
surprise party was like/* 

The artist adds as a sort of 
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" NCB*” — “ We enjoyed the dance most 
of all, I fancy.” 

Mr. Hassall was then twenty-two. It was 
more than two years before he published any¬ 
thing further. In the meantime he had 
abandoned agriculture for art, and had 
entered upon a course of study in Antwerp 
and Paris* 

Mr. Harry Furniss has confessed to the 
production of a Schoolboy's' Punch , wherein 
by the ingenious use of his pencil he curried 
favour with his masters. But this was only 
a manuscript journal ; his first printed appear¬ 
ance was in the short-lived Irish Punch r called 
Zozimus , on August 31st, 1870. Mr* Furniss, 
who was born at Wexford in 1854, spent his 
youth in Dublin, and he owed his early intro¬ 
duction to illustrated journalism—as he has 
acknowledged in “ The Confessions of a 
Caricaturist ”—to his friendship with Mr, 
A, M, Sullivan, afterwards a Nationalist 
M.P., the founder and editor of Zozinms in 
the interests of the Nationalist cause. 

His first con trihut ion appeared when the 
paper had been running for about three 
months, and took the form of one of a series 
of Shakespearean skits, the quotation illus- 
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trated being from “ The Taming of the the musical profession, and music is still one 
Shrew ” :— of his chief recreations. 


And, towards the education of your daughters, 

I here bestow a. simple instrument. 

It was followed by occasional contributions, 
similarly signed <f H. Fs.” until the demise of 
the paper in the following year. These draw¬ 
ings show remarkable qualities in a youth of 
sixteen ; but then the Schoolboys' Punch w'as 
not a mere flash in the pan of precocity. At 
the age of fifteen, as Mr, Furniss confesses, 
he had his own models, and he was “ drawing 
Venuses from the life ” when other boys had 
to be content with reading about them in the 
classic authors. 


Sir Francis Carruthers Gould's reply to 
our question was one of blank despair:— 

" I have not the slightest recollection of the 
first caricature I ever published, I began 
u r hen I was quite a boy. 1 have no examples 
of what I did, and I don't know how, after so 
long a lapse of time, to trace anything,” 

In these circumstances we have to content 
ourselves with the first publication which 
“F. C, G,” can remember and trace. This 
proves to be a volume of satire in both sketch 



Some admirers 
of Mr, Louis Wain’s 
cats will, perhaps, 
be disappointed to 
learn that his first’ 
published drawing 
was not of the 
feline tribe. The 
artist was some¬ 
what unfortunate 
in the circum¬ 
stances of its ap¬ 
pearance in the 
Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News 
Christmas Number 
of 1881. It was a 
full - page picture 
of two bullfinches 
on laurel bushes in 
a snow - covered 
garden. Through 
some error, it 
came out with the 
title, “ Robin's 
Breakfast,” 

“ The draw ing caused me to be very severely 
chaffed in consequence,” says Mr. Wain, " and 
I did some thirty other large drawings before 
I could persuade the editor to take another 
one—but persistency told.” 

This first drawing was signed “ L, Wain ” 
and has, it must be admitted, little in common 
with the “ Louis Wains M that the world has 
since delighted in. Mr. Wain, then a young 
man of twenty-one and an assistant master 
(after having been a pupil) in the West 
London School of Art, was but feeling his 
w f ay to the groove of work he has made his 
own, his first cat subject appearing in 1883, 
when he had become a regular member of the 
staff of the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News. The artist was originally trained for 
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and letterpress, produced by Sir Francis 
while a member of the Stock Exchange, It is 
entitled “ Explorations in the Sit-lee Desert 
and Discovery of the Great Temple of the 
Bull and Bear,” The ostensible author is an 
antiquarian of the year 3999, who records 
the discovery of the ruins of our Stock Ex¬ 
change, and from the evidence they afford 
him propounds a complete and most amusing 
theory as to the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants* The humour of the dozen large 
pages, both literary and pictorial, would 
doubtless be best appreciated by those to 
whom it is more particularly addressed; but 
as a very early specimen of 1S F. C G/s ” 
si vie the picture reproduced above will have 
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By BERTRAM SMITH. 

Illustrated by W. Dewar. 


HAVE never been able to 
gather why it is that this 
sort of thing should always 
happen to me. •• Numbers of 
men seem to pass- through 
_> life without ever finding them¬ 
selves in a really embar¬ 
rassing position, but my progress from 
my earliest youth has been a mere suc¬ 
cession of singular predicaments. I suppose 
there is a fate in it, for I certainly do 
not set out to look for them. The process 
began at the age of three, when I was “ play¬ 
ing house ” in a furniture-removing van and 
was transported to a distant part of. the city 
before I could make my presence known. It 
was days before I was restored to my sorrow¬ 
ing parents, as I proved to be quite unable to 
give an account of myself, and knew only that 
my nurse’s name was Betty, and that our 
number was sixty-three. And it has gone on - 
ever since. I am always losing my luggage 
on the way to a smart wedding or receiving 
important telegrams when I am under an 
anaesthetic or turning up at the wrong tea- 
party ; and I have long ago registered a vow 
that on my wedding-day I shall approach the 
ceremony, in case of accidents, with a ring 
in every pocket. 

It is useless to butt against the inevitable, 
and I flatter myself that I am now capable 
of accepting the situation, whatever it may 
be, with a certain calm philosophy,, and 
generally with a cheerful determination to 
go through with the thing. I take no credit 
for that. Life would not be possible for me 
under any other conditions. And I have not 
been without my successes. During the 
two years that I spent in America I acted as 
cook for a whole winter in a fashionable hotel 
in the Rockies ; not that I had any knowledge 
of cooking when I undertook the duties, but 
simply because there had been a strike among 
the staff the manager was reluctant to close 
his doors in the height of the season, and 
there seemed to be no one else capable of 
stepping into the breach. I was also snowed 
up for ten days on the Canadian Pacific, and 
nearly died of typhoid at Klondike. And 
then, at last, I bought a farm in Canada and 


went into partnership with Jim Holland. It 
was only some six months before we were 
caught in the great forest fire which turned 
that whole neighbourhood into a wilderness. 
I’ got away myself .with. a horse and my 
pyjamas, but the rest of my good sand chattels 
had to go, and poor Jim lost his life. 

It-was then that I decided to come home 
for a period of well-earned recreation before 
embarking on my projected tour through 
Mexico. I had a further reason-for this in 
the fact that Jim had left a widow, whom I 
volunteered to convey back to her. father’s 
home in Dorsetshire, with her small baby, 
some nine or ten months old. I had only 
met Mrs. Holland on one or two occasions, 
as our new farm-house had not been ready 
to receive her at the time of the fire; but I 
booked our passages by the Gigantic, and we 
arranged to.foregather in New York. I little 
knew what I was letting.myself in>for. 

As soon, as I had seen myrown. luggage on 
board I went down to Mrs. Holland’s state¬ 
room, where I found her beginning to unpack. 

“ Do you know,” she began, “ such an 
annoying thing has happened. My nurse 
has been taken ill at the last moment, and I 
have had to leave her behind.” 

I said I was very sorry, and volunteered 
to help her in any way I could during the 
voyage. 

“ It’s awfully good of you, Mr. Norwood,” 
she said, with a charming smile. “ I honestly 
believe you would be more useful with a baby 
than most men.” 

I thanked her very much, and assured her 
that I was prepared to enter upon my duties 
at a moment’s notice. 

“ Well,’.’ she said, laughing, “ I’ll take you 
at your word. We don’t sail for fully an 
hour yet, and I want to go on shore to see if 
I can find my cousin, Mrs. Gemon. She 
promised to come and see me off. Will you 
look after baby till I come back ? I sha’n’t 
be long, and I don’t expect she will wake.” 

The baby was sleeping peacefully, and I 
stretched myself upon the other berth, 
determined that nothing would induce me 
to leave my post till Mrs. Holland returned. 
The state-room was jajt^tl^ end of a little 
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passage in a quiet part of the ship, and all 
the noisy traffic of corridors and decks was 
muffled by the distance to a mere continuous 
hum and murmur* I should remark that I 
had two tiring night journeys behind me, but 
all the same there was no excuse for me what¬ 
ever* l fell asleep, It is not really surpris¬ 
ing. It is exactly what I might have ex- 
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pected myself to do. When I was awakened 
at last by a cry from my fellow-passenger, 
two prime facts at once leapt to my conscious¬ 
ness—the ship was ploughing steadily through 
the water, and nothing was to be seen of Mrs. 
Holland* 

When I had established the fact beyond 

anv doubt that the widow had been left 
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behind I returned to the state-room and locked 
the door. Then I seated myself upon the 
berth, lighted a pipe, and faced the situation. 
The baby had miraculously fallen asleep 
again, and remained in blissful ignorance of 
the tragic change that had cast a shadow on 
her innocent career, so I was free to think 
the matter out to a conclusion. 

It seemed to me that two courses were 
open to me. I might either advertise my 
position among the passengers, throw myself 
upon the mercy of some motherly soul, and 
hand over the baby to her care. I had no 
doubt there would be plenty of volunteers. 
On the other hand, I might go through with 
it single-handed. From the first of these 
courses I shrank instinctively. I shuddered 
at the terrible publicity that awaited my 
confession. In imagination I saw that 
innocent cherub suddenly regarded as the 
heroine of the ship. I saw her handed round 
among admiring young women, told to 
“ show how big she was,” gaily reproved for 
kicking off her socks, and put through her 
list of pitiable little tricks like a performing 
terrier. I saw her dipped into her bath in 
the centre of a ring of spectators. I saw 
her kissed by the captain, and heralded by 
paragraphs in the newspapers on her arrival 
as the “ ship’s baby,” with a diverting 
account of her motherless condition. 

On the other hand, I had brought this 
thing upon myself, and I was bound to see 
it through. I, who had cooked a dinner for 
ninety guests at the Grand Hotel Panorama 
with no further knowledge of the art than 
what I obtained from one night’s study of 
“ Mrs. Beeton’s Household Management,” was 
surely capable, I told myself, of looking after 
a single baby for a single week. As a matter 
of fact, it became clear to me later that the 
ship in general had jumped to the conclusion 
that the baby was mine. The thing was 
forced upon me. I may have been con¬ 
sidered eccentric for travelling alone with a 
child of that age and without a nurse, but no 
one had the slightest doubt that I was the 
father. Then and there I came to my 
decision. Solemnly—for one week—I 
adopted the baby. 

It seemed to me that in the circum¬ 
stances I had at least a right to give her a 
name of my own choosing. At first I thought 
of calling her Gladys, after my mother, but 
then another idea occurred to me, and I 
christened her Rebecca, after a girl I had 
met in Colorado. 

As soon as Rebecca awoke I arose, took a 
long breath, set my teeth, and lifted her on 


to my knee. Then in a few concise words 
I put the situation before her, appealed to her 
better feelings, and—as I felt—came to a 
satisfactory understanding. She took it won¬ 
derfully well, but there was something in her 
self-satisfied smile at the close of my remarks 
which made it clear to me that she knew as 
well as I did that I was completely at her 
mercy. And then I got to work. Propping 
the baby in the comer of the berth, I began 
to unpack, from Mrs. Holland’s portmanteaux, 
various belongings and accessories of the 
nursery. During this process, which occupied 
the best part of an hour, I contrived to enter¬ 
tain her with a succession of playthings; 
but before I was finished she had exhausted 
the possibilities of my watch, pipe, tobacco- 
pouch, eye-glasses, and a tumbler belonging 
to the White Star Company; she had tom 
a newspaper to ribbons and scattered a box 
of matches far and wide, made an heroic effort 
to swallow a strap, and crawled once to the 
edge of the berth and toppled over into a 
portmanteau. 

As I contemplated the results of my un¬ 
packing, laid out upon the other berth, it 
came home to me with staggering force that, 
in the management of babies, I had much to 
learn. Here was a perfect arsenal of com¬ 
plicated appliances. There were bottles, 
thermometers, spirit-lamps, sponges, a small 
rubber bath, bewildering diminutive garments 
of all sorts, and half a hundred other things 
that I didn’t even know the names of. But 
one grand discovery I made, to which I 
attribute almost the whole of the success of 
the enterprise. It was a little ragged book 
called “ Baby Day by Day,” published, 
apparently, by those great benefactors of 
mankind, Messrs. Bollins and Co., and to be 
used in conjunction with their well-known 
food “ for infants and invalids.” It seemed 
to me that I was on safe ground with Bollins’ 
food, as if the baby were seasick she would 
qualify as a fitting subject for it in both 
capacities. 

Rebecca was getting pretty fractious by 
the time I had finished, and feverishly I 
turned over the leaves of my priceless guide 
until I found a paragraph “ On Preparing a 
Bottle.” I was quite in the thick of the 
thing by this time, and the hours flew by 
unheeded while I struggled with countless 
problems, and Rebecca w .it through all the 
stages of resentment from passive resistance 
to uproarious rebellion. Never shall I forget 
those strenuous hours when the joy of battle 
awoke within me, and the whole of my facul¬ 
ties, mental and muscular, were brought into 
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l CONTRIVEl> TO ENTERTAIN HER WITH A SUCCESSION OF PLAYTHINGS.* 


play. At any moment 1 could have rung 
for the stewardess ; more than once I thought 
of calling in the doctor. But I am glad to 
cherish now the recollection that I coped with 
the whole of that desperate situation single- 
handed, prepared and administered a bottle, 
undressed and bathed, brushed and polished 
the baby, and, finally—after an overwhelming 
bout of screaming, which must have lasted 
fully an hour—sang her to sleep with an 
alternation of hymns and comic songs, and 
planted her firmly in her cot. The hath 
itself w r as a most exciting episode, and nothing 


surprised me more than the way in which 
Rebecca wriggled and squirmed on my knee 
with eel-like contortions. It seemed almost 
impossible to get a grip of her. 

I lighted my pipe and looked round upon a 
scene of indescribable chaos, suggestive of an 
untidy night-nursery and a left-luggage 
office crowded indiscriminately together into 
the smallest space, 1 was myself not a little 
dishevelled, but I fished out my watch from 
under the wash-stand, put on my coat, 
brushed my hair with the soft little white 
brush, and generally pulled myself together. 
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It was not until I heard the dinner-gong 
that I reflected that I had eaten nothing 
since an early breakfast—unless one reckons 
some small quantities of Bollins’ food con¬ 
sumed in the process of testing the tempera¬ 
ture. Then at last I rang for the stewardess. 
I explained to her that I had had a little 
difficulty that afternoon, as the baby was 
unaccustomed to travelling, but that it was 
all over now. I would be obliged to her if 
she would kindly tidy the room while I went 
up to dinner, and keep an eye upon the child 
until I returned. Then I bolted, leaving her 
no opportunity to reply. 

I was making a very hearty meal, and had 
almost succeeded in dismissing my responsi¬ 
bilities from my mind, when I looked up to 
find the stewardess at my elbow. She was 
a comfortable-looking, friendly soul, and 
there was none of that pitying expression in 
her face that I had feared to see, for I had a 
curious sort of feeling that I was being found 
out. She asked me in a discreet whisper if 
I didn’t think the baby was a little too warm. 
She seemed to be “ perspiring dreadful.” 
When I came to think of it, I had crowded 
an unconscionable amount of bedding on to 
the cot, for the last words I had read in “ Baby 
Day by Day ” were in the form of a terrible 
warning—“ Guard against sudden chills.” 
I assured her I would come down in a few 
minutes, and asked her in the meanwhile to 
take what steps she thought advisable. 

The cabin was in admirable order when I 
returned, and the stewardess was silently 
putting the finishing touches to her work. 
She paused in the doorway just as she was 
leaving the room and addressed me in a hesi¬ 
tating manner. 

“ Don’t you think, sir,” she said, “ the 
little darling would be more comfortable in 
her nightdress ? ” 

I had an unpleasant sensation of being 
pulled up short. What the garment was 
that I had put on to the wriggling Rebecca 
I am even now unable to say. Considera¬ 
tions of delicacy prevented me from inquiring 
too closely. But I could have sworn it was 
a nightdress. Apparently I was wrong, but 
I had no intention of giving myself away. 

“ Well, yes,” I said, thoughtfully, “ perhaps 
she would. The truth is, it was getting near 
dinner-time, and I couldn’t find the night¬ 
dresses at the moment.” 

“ I could come and change it for her, when 
you wake her for her bottle,”, the helpful 
stewardess went on, and again I had food for 
reflection. So she had to have another 
bottle ? Just as well I found that out. 


The end of it was that the stewardess came 
in about ten o’clock and assisted me to give 
Rebecca her supper and settle her finally for 
the night. I was much relieved to be able 
'to share my responsibility, but at the same 
time I suffered for my weakness. It was the 
thin end of the wedge. From that moment 
the stewardess began to encroach more and 
more upon my duties, till at last I used to find 
her in the cabin at all sorts of unexpected 
times, talking to Rebecca in a steady flow of 
idiotic utterances, preparing bottles, and 
always ready to make suggestions, which, 
while I admit I adopted most of them, I 
resented in the bottom of my heart. Finally, 
on the third day, I found that if I was to call 
the child my own we must come to an under¬ 
standing. I. asked her in set terms if she 
thought she had bought that baby, and 
indignantly refused her permission to give 
her her bath. I felt rather a brute afterwards, 
for she took it very meekly. She merely said 
she could not resist the little duckie, and that 
she reminded hef of a niece of her own in 
Boston. We came at last to an amicable 
agreement, by which she was allowed to attend 
for certain hours of the day. She was per¬ 
fectly discreet and not given to gossip, and 
this was a great point in her favour. For, of 
course, I made mistakes. The worst of them 
occurred on the first morning, when I had 
taken Rebecca up on deck. There is no need 
for me to relate the story here. I believe the 
captain of the ship tells it with some gusto, 
among his anecdotes of passengers he has 
known. The truth is that I got hold of the 
wrong baby. I am quite at a loss, on looking 
back, to understand how I could have made 
. such a mistake. For it seems to me now that, 
far from all babies being alike, it is the grown 
people who are apt to be alike, and that babies 
lose their marked individuality in later years. 
But, of course, I was new to it then. The kid 
that I took down to the cabin went to sleep 
without protest on the berth, and I only dis¬ 
covered my error when I heard in the smoking- 
room a tragic tale of a mother who was wan¬ 
dering about the ship disconsolate, declaring 
that she had lost her child, and refusing to 
be satisfied with the only spare baby that 
could be found on deck. Then I know now 
that babies should not be tossed violently in 
the air immediately after taking sustenance. 
That I learned by experience. And other 
blunders I made over which I draw a veil. 
But before we were half-way across the 
Atlantic I became completely absorbed in 
Rebecca. I saw practically nothing of my 
fellow-passengers, though I have reason to 
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believe that the young widower travelling 
alone with his infant child was regarded by 
them as an interesting and pathetic cha¬ 
racter. There was always so much to be 
done, and when all other occupations failed 
I used tn borrow the kitchen scales from one 


of the stewards and weigh the baby. I have 
still the treasured document of the weight 
chart among my possessions, made out with 
scrupulous care, and showing a steady up¬ 
ward curve. I admit that, in order to get a 
curve to my satisfaction, I had to reduce the 
scale to quarters of an ounce. One can do 
so little in a week. 

On the fourth day out a startling incident 
occurred. I was told that the captain wished 
to sneak to me, I found him in his cabin, 
and he asked me to take a seat. 

* l This message appears to he for you. Mr. 
Norwood/' he said, handing me a slip of 
paper. “ It came by Marconi this morning.” 

“ How is the baby ? ” I read, and looked up 
in amazement. 

“ Where in the world did that come from ? 

I asked. 



“I ASKED HER, IN SET TERMS It SHE THOUGHT SHE .HA^ BOVGItf THAT 
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“ We picked it up just now. From the 
Ruritania. She is likely to overtake us 
to-day. She left New York the day after 
we did, but she’s a faster ship than this. The 
name was Holland.” 

The subsequent correspondence between 
Mrs. Holland and myself, carried on across 
the miles of desolate sea, deeply impressed 
the imagination of the ship’s company, and 
has already appeared, in a horribly garbled 
form, in one of the London papers. For even 
at sea one cannot escape the enterprising 
journalist. I learnt that the widow had been 
caught up in a crowd in New York at a ware¬ 
house fire near the quay, and had thus missed 
the steamer. She had followed post-haste on 
the next day, and expected to reach Liverpool 
twenty-four hours before I did. Sure enough, 
as the afternoon wore on, the four great red 
funnels of the Ruritania appeared above the 
horizon, and we could see her lights slowly 
overhauling and leaving us behind during 
the evening. I took Rebecca up on deck 
and pointed this out to her, but she seemed 
uninterested, and refused to have her atten¬ 
tion diverted from the back of my hair, which 
she clutched in exultant handfuls. 

I replied to the first message that the baby 
was in good hands and flourishing in every 
way, and I would expect to find Mrs. Holland 
on the landing-stage at Liverpool. 

Great is the march of modem science, 
which can allay the slightest doubts and 
anxieties in the breast of a banished mother. 
Among her questions were:— 

“ Are you using the Jaeger nightdresses 1 ” 

“ Yes, and the bed-socks.” 

“ Is there any sign of another tooth 1 ” 

“ Regret no sign of tooth, but weight gone up 
one and. three-quarter ounces.” 

The next question came from me :— 

“ Baby has only taken half of this evening's 
bottle. Do you think she is sea-sick 1 ” 

“ No. Often does that when excited. Must 
be kept quiet before going to sleep. Try little 
more sugar.” 

The last missive that sped across the 
trackless sea before the correspondence 
closed came in about ten o’clock at night. 

“ Don’t object to small quantity sponge-cake .” 
I had to consult the stewardess about that. 
In spite of all my endeavours the baby 
became famous. The stewardess and I, now 
banded together in a common cause, had 
almost to hold the cabin-door by physical 
force from the crowd of worshipping intruders. 
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and at the end a noble silver mug, which had 
been telegraphed for from Queenstown, was 
presented to her from the passengers and 
crew. Nevertheless, we were able to main¬ 
tain our privacy for many hours in the day, 
and Rebecca and I had great times together. 
We invented a game of thrilling interest, in 
which she would bravely fling herself into 
space off the top of the chest of drawers, 
with close-shut eyes, and never failed to 
express surprise and delight when she found 
a pair of arms waiting to save her. And we 
played at looking for needles in a bundle of 
hay—by rummaging delightedly in my hair— 
and trying to pick them out one by one. She 
had a charming disregard for the laws of 
gravity, and nothing pleased me more than 
the way in which she would gravely put 
things down in space when she had finished 
with them, and start with surprise when they 
fell with a thud to the floor. And we spent 
uproarious hours scratching and patting at 
the baby in the looking-glass. I am not sure 
that the best time of all was not the early 
morning from six to eight. Rebecca was 
always at the top of her form then, but she 
was also incomparable in her bath. 

And so in the course of time the ship reached 
Liverpool, and a grateful mother bore her 
away. She was asleep when I parted from 
her, with one little fat hand—a mere plump 
little pad of pink, creased digits—turned 
palm upward against her chin. Hang it, 
she was a trump, Rebecca. 

I do not like to look back upon the dreary 
fortnight that I spent at home. I have 
never in my life been so restless and discon¬ 
tented, so much in need of a rational occupa¬ 
tion. I think I knew from the first that there 
could be only one end to it. I held out as 
long as I reasonably could, and then packed 
my portmanteau and went to see Rebecca. 
It was only the first of a succession of 
visits. 

Mrs. Holland and I are to be married next 
month, and the only blot upon our happiness 
is in the fact that I have not yet persuaded 
her that I love her with a whole heart 
and for herself alone. As a matter of fact, 
I do. And it is fortunate, for I am some¬ 
times tempted to believe that; in the 
peculiar circumstances, I might have been 
content with a less desirable bride had it been 
necessary. For there was no other way of 
entering into full possession of Rebecca. 
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SIR GGORGE ALEXANDERS EXPERIENCE OF IRVlXCi’S CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS, 


ITH the exception of com¬ 
mercial travellers, the mem¬ 
bers of few professions have 
travelled more than our lead¬ 
ing actors and actresses. 
During their travels it goes 
without saying that each and 
every artist muft, at one time or another, 
have encountered various interesting ex¬ 
periences—serious, humorous, pathetic, or 
otherwise—and we have, therefore, collected 
from a number of the most popular actors 
and actresses of the day their opinions of 
the most memorable happenings that have 
ever befallen them “ on the road.” 
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Sir George Alexander. 

In a lengthy experience of stage life I can 
naturally recall not a few happenings which 
have befallen me at one time and another 
when “ on the road.” From the point of 
view of readers of The Strand Magazine, 
however, I think that the following tragic 
occurrence may prove of the greatest general 
interest. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago the late Sir 
Henry Irving’s company—troupe, they 
termed us — found themselves, during 
Christmas week, in one of the Western cities 
of the United Stsies. For some reason or 
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other Christmas is invariably associated, as 
far as the commissariat department is con¬ 
cerned, with puddings endowed with that 
Christian name, and, as he had received a 
goodly supply of this most indigestible of 
foods from a friend in England, Irving made 
the said puddings an excuse to entertain the 
members of his company to what, I have 
reason to believe, the manager of the hotel 
styled a “ banquet.” 

Now, some of us had been staying at this 
particular hostelry for many days, and, after 
a dismal experience of the chef's ability, it 
was perhaps only natural that we should 
entertain grave doubts as to whether the 
banquet would turn out a success or not. 
Still, Irving, apparently, had no fears bn this 
matter, and, with that thoroughness which 
characterized everything he took up, he went 
to the greatest pains to make satisfactory 
arrangements for the feast. 

Accordingly the coloured chef was sum¬ 
moned to his room, and, with a disregard for 
the truth which would surely have done justice 
to Ananias at his best, he assured Irving that 
he was qualified to cook for any or every 
crowned head in Europe, after which blatant 
“ terminological inexactitude ” he submitted 
a long “ menoo ” for our host’s approval. It 
certainly promised well. 

Irving, however, mindful of previous meals 
put before him at the establishment, ventured 
to say that the food he had already eaten in 
the hotel was not cooked as well as he could 
wish ; but the darky assured him that, as 
far as this “ Irving banquet ” was concerned, 
it would “ lick creation ”; whereupon he was 
handed the six large Christmas puddings in 
their basins. 

“ Do you know how to serve them ? ” 
asked Irving. 

“ In course I do,” replied the chef, with such 
dignity that to question farther seemed an 
insult. 

Christmas Day came. We sat down full of 
expectations. The dinner was served, and 
Irving criticized each course as it came. 

“ Soup—cold; but, thank goodness ! there 
is the pudding.” “ Fish—ahem !—well—it 
certainly was not caught yesterday; but, 
thank Heaven! there is the pudding.” 
“ Turkey—tough as leather ; beef—probably 
horse—and fearfully underdone at that. But, 
by the merciful foresight of Providence and 
the kindly thought of a friend in England, 
we have the puddings.” 

They came—all that was left of them—left 
of the six of them. The darky chef had turned 
them out of their basins into a large quantity 



of hot water, and they were served as a kind 
of sauce in soup-plates ! 

Miss Ellaline Xerriss. 

I can think of many interesting touring 
experiences which have occurred to me at one 
time and another, but none which amused me 
more than a certain happening which occurred 
when I was playing in “ The Catch of the 
Season ” in Dublin, not long ago. 

On the morning this incident took place I 
was taking a drive round the Irish capital on 
a jaunting-car, and, coming to a handsome 
building and not knowing what it was, never 
having visited Dublin before, I asked the 
Jarvey what this interesting landmark repre¬ 
sented. 

“ Ah, shure, miss,” he replied, “ that’s the 
Bank of Oireland, where the English put the 
money they take from us.” 

I said, “Oh, indeed!” 

Looking up, I saw the six statues that sur¬ 
rounded the top of the structure, and I said 
to Pat:— 

“ Who are those statues of ? ” 

He said : “ Begorra ! they’re the twelve 
Apostles.” 

I said : “ There are only six.” 

He said : “ That’s roight; the others are 
having lunch with the Lord Liftinant.” 

Miss Lillah McCarthy. 

One touring experience I can recall stands 
out far more clearly than any other in my 
mind. It occurred some years ago, when I 
was acting in a large town in the North of 
England, where it was a case of “ house full ” 
every night. Despite this fact, however, on 
the third evening I noticed that a seat, almost 
in the middle of the front row of the stalls, 
had been empty at each performance, although 
every other place in the house was occupied. 

The following day, happening to meet the 
proprietor of the theatre, I pointed out the 
matter to him. “ Oh, yes; but I wonder you 
noticed it,” he replied, gravely. “ That’s 
* A 9 ’—we never sell it, because it’s not for 
sale. You see, it’s this way. Nearly ten 
years ago a lady died suddenly in that seat, 
and, out of respect to her memory, her 
husband has paid us so much a year ever 
since to keep it empty.” 

“ Doesn’t he ever use it himself ? ” I asked. 

“ Only once a year. On the anniversary 
of her death he takes ‘ A io,’ the seat next to 
it. He was sitting in that seat when she 
died. He will be there on Saturday night, 
as that is the anniversary of his wife’s death.” 

The manager spoke truly. On Saturday 
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night 11 A 10 ” was occupied by a tall, broad- 
shouldered man, with a sad, stern, clean¬ 
shaven face, the sternness of which, however, 
was largely softened by a pair of very soft, 
very tender, very, very kindly eyes. During 
the performance I found time to glance more 
than once at the occupant of “ A 10,” whose 
coat and hat, I noticed, were carefully 
placed on the seat of “ A 9.” Once or 
twice it seemed to me that he leant over 
the arm which separated the two seats, after 
the manner of one listening either to, or for, 
something—or someone. 

But when I came on the stage in the third 
act, to my surprise I noticed that “A 10 ” 
was bereft of its occupant, and at the close 
of the piece the manager told me that the 
man had died suddenly and that his body had 
been borne home from 
the theatre, 

I shuddered with horror 
when I heard the news, 
for it seemed to me that 
I had lost a friend. But 
as I walked slowly home¬ 
ward later on 1 realized 
that the incident was 
really more joyous than 
horrible, for did it not 
illustrate the beauty and 
pathos of a great love, 
and that a sorrowing soul 
would now- sorrow' no 
longer, for at last it had 
reached a haven of rest ? 

Mr. H. B. Irving. 

One of the most me¬ 
morable experiences 
which ever happened to 
me when playing out of 
London occurred some 
years ago, when the Dra¬ 
matic Society at Oxford 
produced " King John,” 

The second act, as all 
readers of The Strand 
Magazine are doubtless well aware, is sup¬ 
posed to take place in front of the walls of 
Anglers ; and, although the production had 
been most carefully arranged by Mr, Alan 
Mackinnon, things in this act did not work out 
as they should have done. Hence the folio wing 
catastrophes happened—catastrophes which, 
I may say, I am never likely to forget* 

In the first place, at the end of the act, 
when it had been arranged that the gates of 
the city should be thrown open, the draw¬ 
bridge lowered, and the first citizen of Angiers 


should come forth in solemn and dignified 
state and present the keys of the city to the 
Kings of England and France—who were 
respectively represented by myself and Mr* 
W, H. Gosehen—as luck would have it, we 
two royal sovereigns became so inextricably 
caught in each other’s armour that we re¬ 
mained locked together, like Siamese twins, 
until the curtain fell. 

Needless to say, this unexpected “ amalga¬ 
mation ” on our part caused considerable 
amusement in the house. But w'orse was to 
follow, The drawbridge, after being lowered, 
refused in the most determined manner to 
meet the other side of the moat, and, in 
consequence, “ Mahomet ” had to go to the 
mountain—in other words, the solid avails of 
Angiers had to be pushed forward from the 
wings to make up for the eco¬ 
nomical dimensions of the 
draw'bridge. 

This unusual feat having 
been successfully accomplished^ 


“when the curtain was rung down he stile remained kneeling 

ON THE STAGE, CUSHION IN HAND, IN FULL VIEW OF THE AUDIENCE.” 

amidst loud cheers from the house, the bearer 
of the keys advanced towards Mr* Gosehen 
and myself, who were still in the most hope¬ 
less tangle* and, kneeling before us with as 
much dignity as he could summon up in the 
circumstances, offered them to us. 

So far, so good. Unfortunately, howeveT, 
the well-meaning citizen proved himself an 
exceedingly bad judge of distance, for when 
the curtain w r as rung down he still remained 
kneeling on the stage, cushion in hand, in 
full-view of attdiencje—with the lowered 
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curtain as a background ! By this time the 
house was literally doubled up with laughter, 
and when I recall the uproarious scene of 
mirth which followed that act, I breathe a 
deep sigh of relief to think that, at any rate, 
the Bard of Avon was not there to see his 
masterpiece burlesqued in this unique manner. 
Until the end of all time I am never likely to 
forget the walls of Angiers at Oxford. 

Miss Mane Studholme. 

It must be unpleasant enough to be 
mistaken for a lunatic when one actually 
is slightly deficient in those mental qualities 
the possession of which entitle us poor 
mortals to account ourselves “ sane,” but it 
is ten thousand times worse to be regarded 
as a lunatic when one is nothing of the kind. 
How do I know ? Because once when “ on 
the road ” I actually experienced the feeling ; 
so that I feel fully entitled to express my 
opinion on the matter. 

It happened in this way. I was playing 
at Manchester, and as it was Boxing Day 
I had given instructions to my chauffeur 
that at any cost I must be at the theatre at 
least half an hour before the curtain was due 
to ring up. But the Fates decreed otherwise, 
for twelve miles from Manchester the car 
broke down in the most determined manner, 
and, as I watched my chauffeur indulging in 
various seemingly ineffective contortions 
underneath, on looking at my watch I was 
horrified to find that in three-quarters of an 
hour I was due at the theatre. I need 
scarcely say that I felt at my wits’ end— 
literally frantic, in fact—for Christmas audi¬ 
ences are invariably impatient, and that very 
morning my understudy had fallen ill.* 

Suddenly, however, just when I was think¬ 
ing of starting to run, skip, hop, or jump the 
journey, a ray of hope gleamed on the horizon 
in the shape of a farmer jogging solemnly 
along in his cart, and when he came up, as the 
situation looked desperate, I gleefully accepted 
his kindly offer to drive me to the station—a 
distance, by the way, of just over two miles. 

We had not gone far when my Good 
Samaritan pulled up. 

“ There is a short cut to the station through 
these fields, missy,” he said; “ and if you 
hurry up you should just be in time to catch 
the next train, which leaves at seven.” 

Hurry up ! Never before or since have I 
run so fast—and, between ourselves, I hope I 
never shall, for in my wild career I lost my 
hat, my hair came undone, I dropped my gloves 
in a ditch, I half lost a shoe, and goodness 
knows how many hairpins; but, best of fill. 
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I arrived at the station just in time to be 
bundled into a carriage by a burly porter as 
the train was steaming out. 

The only occupant of the carriage was an 
austere, not to say acid-looking, elderly lady, 
who gazed aghast at me as I was literally 
thrown through the door, and her critical, 
nervous glance struck me as so irresistibly 
funny that I burst out laughing, and continued 
to laugh in staccato tones every time I caught 
her eye. At first the good lady merely 
looked at me in surprise, but presently she 
began to fidget about nervously, and at the 
next station she edged towards the door, and, 
calling the guard, said, in audible tones: 
“ There’s a dangerous lunatic in this carriage, 
guard. Kindly have her removed at once, 
or she will do me some harm.” 

Of course, when I explained who I was 
everything came right. But fancy running 
the risk of having to spend Boxing Day in a 
lunatic asylum ! The very thought sends a 
cold shudder down my back; but, after all, 
all’s well that ends well. 

Miss Zena Dare. 

The most memorable incident I can remem¬ 
ber when touring ? Well, I have been “ on 
the road ” so often that I can recall quite a 
number of experiences—some amusing, and 
some very much the reverse. Perhaps, 
however, the following deserves pride of 
place. 

Some years ago I was playing the leading 
part in pantomime in a certain large north- 
country town. We had been rehearsing for 
over a week, and as the hours had been long 
the strain of the work naturally began to 
tell on the less robust members of the com¬ 
pany, and the stage-door keeper told me one 
evening as I was leaving that a member of 
the chorus was dangerously ill, and was living 
in lodgings close by the theatre. 

Now, a considerable theatrical experience 
has proved to me many a time that rqhearsal 
times are frequently far from joyous periods 
from the point of view of small-salaried 
artistes, for, as everyone knows, they are not 
paid for rehearsing. I therefore asked my 
father, who was with me, to call and see if he 
could be of any assistance. On his return 
I was much distressed to learn that the luck¬ 
less actor was delirious, and was raving wildly 
about a certain play he said in his wanderings 
he had written, and which, if produced 
successfully, would enable him to marry a 
member of the company, who was in the 
chorus of the pantomime, although I did not 
know this at the time. The sadness of the 
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story struck me most forcibly; but I saw 
nothing more of the actor for two years, as his 
illness proved too severe for him to take his 
place in the company, although I often used 
to wonder whether his play had been produced 
and whether he had been able to satisfy his 
matrimonial ambitions. 

In Glasgow, however, just two years later, 
I happened to go to a matinee to see the first 
performance of a new play, which turned out 
a triumphant success from the point of view 
of the playwright, and in an almost equal 
degree also from that of the heroine, whose 
acting was brilliant. At the fall of the curtain 
there was a general cry of “ Author ! ” At 
first he refused to come before the curtain; 
but finally, after the house had shouted itself 
hoarse, he appeared, looking very nervous at 
the unaccustomed ordeal of having to make 
a speech.• 

And who do you think the author turned 
out to be ? None other than my erstwhile 
actor friend, an ex-member of a pantomime 
chorus. The heroine, too, proved to be the 
chorus-lady whose ability he had praised so 
highly in his delirious ramblings. 

As a general rule, in life, I fear incidents of 
this kind do not work out to a happy ending ; 
but this was the exception which proves the 
rule, for a few days afterwards the budding 
playwright and the heroine of his first play 
were married—and I was present at the cere¬ 
mony. To-day, if I were to mention the 
name of either the playwright or his wife 
hundreds of people would surely say, “ I 
never knew that he or she ever occupied so 
lowly a position on the stage as that of a 
chorister in pantomime.” But they did—as 
he, she, and I well know. 

Miss Ada Reeve. 

Beyond all manner of doubt the strangest 
incident that has ever occurred to me “ on 
the road ” took place during a recent tour in 
South Africa. One evening, just after my 
arrival at the theatre, I received the following 
note by messenger from a certain coloured 
gentleman, who, from the photograph he 
enclosed, I gathered must be a sort of minia¬ 
ture Lobengula or pocket-Cetewayo. 

This is how the letter ran ; I have spelt it 
correctly because his skill in that line was 
past all human understanding—in fact, it 
out-euphonized the most euphonic spelling 
imaginable:— 

“ Dear shining, twinkling, glittering Star,— 
Your voice must be even finer than that of 
the English lark, which the Heaven parson 
here has often described to me. But his 
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tones are like the roaring of a lion. Lovely 
white lady, though I shall never meet you, 
I fear, yet I would like you to know that the 
heart of a great man—I am, indeed, a great 
man—is yours. In my own country here I 
can have as many black wives as I like, and 
cattle, and glittering beads. But since I 
have seen you no longer do I care for any 
of my black wives. Will you give me per¬ 
mission, Queen of beautiful white women, to 
get together a great Impi, and rid South 
Africa of every human being, except your¬ 
self ? Then, Lady of the Shining, Starry 
Eyes, you and I could become King and 
Queen of this great Mysterious Land.” 

The messenger explained that the writer of 
this note would carry out any verbal message 
I sent him without delay, though he would 
prefer to see me in person. I would add that 
he seemed quite surprised when I told my 
dresser to say that, so far as I was personally 
concerned, I was of a particularly peace- 
loving nature, and that I felt no wish to 
occupy so exalted a position as that of Queen 
of South Africa. 

And in this way did I avert the terrible 
slaughter threatened by my unknown and 
seemingly warlike correspondent, who evi¬ 
dently had quite unique confidence in his 
powers of dealing out destruction. 

Mr. Artkur Roberts. 

I wasn’t actually playing in the company 
myself, but the incident happened on the 
road to a certain actor then unknown, but 
now quite famous; and as the story is a 
good one and the experience far more amusing 
than any touring experience of my own that 
I can think of, I give it with the best inten¬ 
tions in the world. The play was serious 
and in blank verse, and my friend, who was 
only in the early twenties at the time, had to 
understudy one of the leading parts. Full of 
ambition, he spent hours daily on learning his 
lines, and his reward came when one morning 
he was told that he would have to play the 
part that very night. 

The most important speech he had to give 
forth was in reply to the query: “ What 
shall I do, good str inger ? ” or something of 
the sort; and this is what he ought to have 
answered in return—kindly note the beautiful 
blank verse :— 

Nay. speak not. breathe not, hardly dare to move. 

For if thou dost, most surely will they find. 

And slav thee dead—most horrid thing to do ! 

Wherefore maintain thy peace in peril of thy life. 

The fateful night arrived. My young 
friend received his cue, and lo and forthwith 
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he opened his mouth with terrible earnestness 
to make reply in a manner which, had it 
worked out as he doubtless thought it would, 
must inevitably have struck straight home to 
the heart of every member of the audience. 

But unfortunately, like many an actor 
before and since, when the time arrived for 
him to declaim the author’s words he dis¬ 
covered, to his consternation, that he could not 
remember them in the faintest degree. For 
a moment he stood as one rooted to the spot 
with horror. His eyes began to start out of 
his head, the roof of his mouth grew parched 
even as the interior of a lime-kiln, his manly 
frame began to quiver with fear—in truth he 
presented a sorry sight. But a remembrance 
of the words came not, though, of a sudden 
—Heaven-sent gift!—he recollected their 
meaning. 

A gleam of triumph scintillated in his frank 
blue eye, and, leaning forward towards the 
footlights, so that if possible not a single 
member of the audience should be unfortu¬ 
nate enough to miss his great speech, he said, 
with terrible earnestness and grim deter¬ 
mination :— 

“ ’USH ! ” 

I must apologize for this experience not 
being my own—I can’t help it—and by the 
same token I wouldn’t claim it for worlds. 
That one word “ ’Ush ” represents one of the 
greatest tragedies that have ever taken place 
on the road—that is to say, tragedies from 
the actor’s point of view. 

Miss Cecilia Loltus. 

Some of my most pleasant memories are 
of the days I spent playing leading lady with 
the late Sir Henry Irving, whose kindness I 
shall never forget. The last night I played 
with him “ on the road ” stands out par¬ 
ticularly clearly in my memory, and I regard 
the incident as one of the most interesting 
I have ever experienced during the course of 
many tours. Just before the jewel scene, 
when he was standing in the wings in his 
Mephistophelian dress, Sir Henry walked up 
to me and, placing a necklace round my 
throat, he said, “ If only you study as dili¬ 
gently in the future as you have done with me 
on this- tour, your career on the stage should 
indeed be a triumphant one.” 

Those who have ever experienced the 
worries and anxieties consequent on the 
playing of an important leading part will 
readily realize how proud I was at these 
sincere words of encouragement from the 
greatest actor of the day. I can recall no 
experience which has occurred to me “ on the 
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road ” with so much genuine pride as this 
little incident. 

Mr. G. P. Huntley. 

My most interesting touring experience ? 
I will tell you—with brutal frankness, coupled 
with a feeling of deep gratitude that it occurred 
many years ago. 

I was “ on the road ” at the time with a 
certain travelling company, which, alas! fell 
upon bad times, with the result that for weeks 
the male artistes in this scintillating show 
thirsted long and often,; for, between us, we 
could not “whip up.” enough to soften the 
heart of even the most reasonably-minded 
purveyor of liquid refreshment of an alcoholic 
kind. And a love of the truth compels me to 
say that, as with a horse, so with an actor— 
you can lead him to water, but it does not 
necessarily follow that you can make him 
drink it. 

But this is beside the question. One 
lucky day Fortune smiled upon our company 
once more, for the villain managed to induce 
some half-witted individual to lend him a 
whole ten shillings—and all at the same time— 
whereupon we thirsty actors hied ourselves to 
the nearest house of call which vended liquid 
and stimulating refreshment. 

There all went well until the juvenile lead, 
who had an unusually large mouth, reminis¬ 
cent in many respects of the main entrance to 
a circus tent, was asked what particular form 
of poison he felt disposed to partake of. 

“ Thank you very much, old friend,” he 
replied, glibly. “ I’ll have a mouthful of 
whisky.” 

“ No, you won’t, my boy,” came the reply, 
still more glibly, as his host gazed first of all 
at his half-sovereign and then at his guest’s 
portentously capacious jaws ; “ you’ll have 
just the same as the others.” 

Mr. George Graves. 

Have any interesting experiences occurred 
to me when on the road ? In truth there 
have; and sometimes even now I lie awake 
in the middle of the night and shudder at the 
very remembrance of many a tragic occur¬ 
rence which has befallen me in provincial 
climes. 

One incident in particular is engraven deep 
on my memory. Many summers ago, with 
two other uncaptured criminals, I tried my 
hand at “ busking ”— i.e., “ Ye Gay Seaside 
Warblers or Pierrots ” (with the accent on 
the latter syllable). We bought lavender- 
coloured flannels and mysterious masks, and 
hied ourselves to a popular watering-place 
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in the Isle of Wight—that is to say, a 
watering-place which is popular in the 
season ; but, as events turned out, we 
arrived on the scene precisely two months 
before the season started* But no matter 
~we thought that the combination of 
lavender-coloured flannel summer suits—you 
know the species of garment; one show r er 


and the suit is spoilt—and mysterious masks 
must inevitably create something like a riot 
in this seemingly sleepy little seaside resort. 

After awaking the local piano-shop keeper 
prematurely out of his winter trance (by two 
months), we persuaded him to let us have a 
last season's “ boarding-house horror ” on 
loan at a modest stipend, and, having deftly 
extracted the cigarette ends out of its interior, 
the instrument was removed by hefty and 
adipose fishermen to the pier head. We then 
visited the local printer, who had dosed his 
shop and was in the back parlour making a 
kite for his youngest child* We next pro¬ 


ceeded to induce the tradespeople to permit 
us to put our bills up in semi-fish-cum-butcher- 
cum - sweet stuff - confectionery - and - tobacco 
shops, and also one in the local barber's estab¬ 
lishment, whereupon the latter became so ex¬ 
cited at the busy air his shop had assumed 
that he severely cut the chin of the only die it 
who had visited him for weeks* 

We opened on Saturday 
night* Why on Satur¬ 
day night ? Because we 
thought it would be pay- 
night. Before 
making our 
appearance on 
the pier we 
bribed a num¬ 
ber of semi- 
alcoholic fisher¬ 
men to come 
and see the 
show and 
spread the glad 
news of our 
arriv a 1 
among their 
friends. The 
curtain was 
rung up. 
The audi¬ 
ence con¬ 
sisted of a 
hospital 
nurse in 
charge of an 
invalid-chair 
with an old lady 
inride it. 

Shades of 
i4 house full ” at Drury 
Lane and elsewhere! 
Visions of five-pound 
notes — and legacies ! 
We put the tenor on at 
once; I recited; our 
pianist played a sonata with feeling, whereupon 
I went round to the audience with the plate. 

She coughed violently, adjusted her ear- 
trumpet, told the nurse to give us twopence, 
and gurgled out, “ Please, Mr, Musician, 
could you play 4 Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay ' ? " 
The rain came down in sheets* We closed 
the show, after assisting the audience out in 
her bath-chair ; 1 put the twopence in my 
waistcoat-pocket and buttoned up my coat, 
lest the crowd should repent of her lavish 
generosity—and London saw us next day. 
And in this way do budding actors amass 

fortunes on the road. 
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Guard, guard it well, where Sidney fell, 

The poet-soldier’s grave; 

Thy life shall roll, O royal soul, 

Through other hearts as brave. 

While thought to wisdom wins the gay, 

While strength upholds the free, 

Are we the sons of yesterday 
Or heirs of thine and thee ? 

S the chorus rang out I felt an 
emotion of exhilaration, or 
rather of exaltation, stir with¬ 
in me. It was the first time 
I had had the good fortune 
to attend a concert of the 
School on the Hill. I had met 
Harrovians time and again during the last ten 
years. It would be invidious to say that 
there were no men so loyal to their old school, 
but certainly none more loyal. Again, Civis 
Hergensis sum —which, being interpreted, may 
be freely rendered, “ I say, were you at 
Harrow ? So was I ”—was an Open Sesame 
to cordiality between perfect strangers. 
These characteristics, however, are common, 
mutatis mutandis, to Eton, Winchester, 
Rugby, and others. I had generally, how¬ 
ever, noted a certain open self-assurance of 
bearing, which differed more in kind than in 
degree from the polish of Eton or the state¬ 
liness of Winchester, and which was by no 
means displeasing. 

In the school concert I had found its origin, 
as I believed, and from that moment only the 
school songs on the programme interested 
me. The incidental instrumental concertos 
and solos were well enough executed, but 
they were relatively but dry bones, not the 
expression of the life of some great power. 
And when w'e came to the great old song 


“ Forty Years On,” a further revelation 
lightened on me. Pemberton, my friend 
beside me, who had left Harrow in the late 
’eighties, seemed to cast aside twenty years as 
a garment and stood up with the freshness 
and vigour of youth upon him, despite the 
lines on his face and the grey streaks in his 
hair. And, as I looked round the long lines 
of Old Boys, pouring out their hearts in lusty 
song, I realized that for a few brief minutes 
they were boys again, the children of one 
great mother, as well as the heirs of years on 
years of noble traditions. 

Pemberton looked at me somewhat 
quizzically as we struggled down the Speech- 
Room steps. 

“ I told you it would be an experience,” 
he said. 

“ It was, indeed ! ” I replied, heartily. “ I 
feel as if something had happened, and-” 

Further discussion was interrupted by a 
jovial and reverend gentleman of dignified 
aspect smiting Pemberton upon the shoulder, 
and proclaiming to all within earshot:— 

“ Halloa ! It’s old Clumps. How are you, 
Clumps ? ” 

To which Pemberton replied, as cordially, 
“ Halloa ! Hedgehog,” and from that moment 
till the train emptied itself at Marylebone 
Station I was out of it. 

Pemberton carried me off to dinner at his 
club. We had been at Merton together in 
the same year, on the same landing, and the 
best of good friends, and, though we had not 
exchanged word or line for a decade, we had 
taken up the friendship again just where it 
left off, as is the fashion of men—but not of 
women. 
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“ Well/’ I said, as soon as we were settled 
in a taxi, “ tell us all about yourself* Where 
have you been all this time, and what have 
you been doing, and what going to do ? ” 

“ Well,” he replied, l( I have not been dis¬ 
barred yet. 1 have even taken silk* When 
I am not practising in town, 1 am on circuit j 
when I am not on circuit, I am on the moun¬ 
tains ; and on Monday, the day after to-morrow, 
I am off to the North for Easter, Your 
turn/ 1 

<4 I have been engaged in base commercial 
enterprise in C hina, varied by excursions to 
Japan and Amoy—which, by the way, is in 
China, X arrived home yesterday in this 
detestable acreage of bricks and mortar; 
tried to walk out of it this morning ; some 
kindly Olympian piloted me to the Kings 
Head, where I cannoned into you, et voila 
toutr 


44 Yes; bu t what arc you going to do ? ” 
Vol. 


If Don’t know and don’t care, so long as it 
is out of London* 

t am as a weed 

Torn from the rock, on ocean’s foum to sail 

Where’er die surge may sweep or tempest’s breath 
prevail / 1 

Pemberton threw up his eyes in moc k 
despair. 

u Do you mean to say,” he demanded, 
<£ that you haven't been cured of your ever* 
lasting quoting? I say, Amoy is a moun¬ 
tainous place, is it not ? ” 

“ It is,” 

“ Are you fond of climbing ? ” 

" To me 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture/' 

I replied, mischievously, being ignorant, in 
my innocence, that in Britain the verb " to 
climb ” had become specialized to mean the 
ascent of such precipices that the normal 
person only attempts in nightmares, and that 
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my companion had developed into one of 
those madmen who risk life and limb in 
attempts lo climb places where man was never 
intended lo set foot. 

t£ Hooray! ” exclaimed Pemberton. “ Then 
you’re booked for Bordcrdale this Easter, 
Bouverie wired me this morning that he has 
a touch of flu, and is crocked. Consequently 
his bed is vacant, and I was looking for another 
man. You come with me, and I think I can 
promise you another experience.” 

“ If it's like this afternoon’s,” I answered, 
warmly, <( consider me booked.” 

Pemberton smiled. 

“ It is hardly of the same kind,” he said. 
u So 1 judged. But what kind is it ? ” 
u Humph ! Damp, discomfort, dirt, danger, 


splendid exercise, grand scenery, and the 
best of good fellowship/ 1 
I replied :— 

** Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 
Tis hard to reconcile. 

Nevertheless I will go with thee.” 

After dinner we adjourned to the strangers' 
billiard’room, which fortunately we had to 
ourselves-—fortunately, for glimpses of notes 
like the catch of a song kept coming over me, 
elusive recollections of the airs that I had 
heard that afternoon, but which I could not 
lay hold of. Consequently Pemberton, who 
knew them all by heart, words and music, w*as 
in constant requisition, to the great delight 
of myself and, I hope, to the edification of 
the marker. 



1 * f EMBERTON CHALKED HIS CUE AND KAN OUT WITH A 1 HI UNFINISHED.’ 
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“ It’s a very odd thing,” I said, after a 
while, “ that you have steadily avoided the 
song that took my fancy most—and, of 
course, I can’t for the life of me remember 
what it is.” 

By way of reply Pemberton said “ Oh ! ” 
chalked his cue, and ran out with a thirty- 
seven break unfinished. Then, turning to 
me, he asked me what I had been saying. I 
repeated the purport of my words. 

“ Well,” he asked, “ but what was it ? I 
mean, what was it about ? Can’t you give 
me a lead ? ” 

I thought a moment. “ Some of the 
senior boys said something during the chorus. 
Let me see. Oh ! I recollect now-” 

But Pemberton interrupted me by softly 
humming a few bars. “ Here, sir,” he ended, 
“ I’m not quite certain that, taken all round, 
it is not my favourite, always excepting 
‘ Forty Years On.’ Certainly your preference 
is in distinguished company. When King 
Edward VII., of blessed memory, came to the 
Hill that was the song, that most attracted 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. To descend, 
however, to matters practical for a moment. 
How about your kit ? ” 

After some cross-questioning it was passed 
as adequate, except as to the feet. This 
necessitated a visit to South Molton Street 
on Monday morning for the purchase of 
boots—fearsome constructions of steel and 
hide—and the postponement of our start. 
It seemed, however, that the delay was not 
without its compensations. Pemberton forth¬ 
with arranged that the heavy baggage (two 
Gladstones) should be sent ahead, whilst we 
took the afternoon train to Eskwater, slept 
the night there, and walked over to Border- 
dale End next day, rucksack (another pur¬ 
chase) on back, by way of a training grind. 
Pemberton’s two companions, Martin and 
Kempson, Harrovians both, we should find 
at Borderdale End. To my inquiry why we 
should not accompany our luggage it was 
revealed to me that Borderdale was one of 
the few delectable places left in England, 
twelve miles from anywhere, only reasonably 
accessible from one side, to reach which there 
was only one decent train from London, and 
that we had missed. 

We were up betimes the next morning, 
for the walk from Eskwater to Borderdale, 
I learned, was twenty long miles, including 
a rough pass over two thousand feet high 
and a very home of blizzards. We left the 
hotel, took two turns through the twisting 
streets of the quaint little town, and in a 
moment I found myself in Eden. It was one 
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of those gracious days that tell of winter past 
and summer to come. On all sides grace and 
beauty were budding into life. The spring 
was spring indeed, the sky of the old, im¬ 
memorial blue; the air was musical with 
warblings and fragrant with the scent of 
blossoms. 

“ ‘ For, lo ! the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone; the flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of birds is 
come,’ ” I quoted, unreproved. Pemberton, 
in fact, smiled responsively, and then laughed 
lightly with the pure joy of living. A few 
hundred yards brought us to the main road, 
shut in by trees on both sides, and affording 
to the left occasional peeps of what seemed 
to be a sheet of water; then a short ascent, 
and all at once I stopped, speechless, well- 
nigh breathless with delighted surprise. 

Immediately below me was Eskwater, 
stretching out on the left between its wooded 
shores an unruffled mirror of unsullied azure, 
and on the right, broadening toward the head 
of the lake, all a-dance with ripples and 
a-sparkle with sunbeams, in laughing contrast 
to the rugged barrier of rock and bracken that 
closed it in. And above all, sweeping round 
to the north in a magnificent confusion of 
broken outline, a most graceful cirque of 
snow-clad peaks, here shading off into slopes 
of tender green, there harsh with black crags 
and savage precipices. 

We strode on, stepping from crystal step 
to crystal step of the bright air, now skirting 
some rocky bluff, now by the side of some 
melodious stream of most transparent clear¬ 
ness, overarched by trees, with ever-shifting, 
ever-changing enframed panoramas of loveli¬ 
ness. Pemberton’s enthusiasm was kindled 
by my exhilaration. He talked incessantly. 
He knew every peak, every stone, every 
stream. Now and again he would break into 
song, and, always with a smile at me, into 
one of those songs that had so attracted me 
at the school concert. 

After a while the scenery became wilder, 
and soon I found myself in a narrow valley, 
walled in by noble mountains. Then followed 
an ankle-twisting wade across a flooded 
strath, intersected with runnels innumerable, 
a back-breaking grind up what the Ordnance 
Surveyors are facetiously pleased to call a 
pony-track, an almost vertical shute of loose 
and exceedingly sharp-edged stones, and 
then one step from spring into winter. 

To the right the ground fell away, affording 
distant glimpses of inviting valleys ; on the 
left tier succeeded tier of forbidding cliffs, 
and before and around was snow, nothing 
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but snow. The air was full of it, though the 
sky was dear, for a biting gale caught up the 
frozen particles and drove them fiercely 
before it, stinging our hands and faces like 
hard sand. Even Pemberton stopped talking. 

Doggedly, with bent heads and shut mouths, 
w r e fought our way on, now ascending, now 


Careful I was, and right glad was I of my 
newly-purchased moun tain-boots, and gladder 
still of a steadying band from Pemberton. 
At length we passed once more from winter 
to spring, and my companion began to descant 
on the glories of the vertical crags overhead. 
I looked at them with dubious eye. 



14 I STOPPED, SPEECHLESS, WELL-NIGH BREATHLESS WITH DELIGHTED SURPRISE. ** 


descending, till almost suddenly there ex¬ 
panded before us, enframed in a stupendous 
setting of crags, another panorama of snowy 
peaks. A few minutes more and a green glen 
opened at our very feet, 

" Borderdale at last !” exclaimed Pember¬ 
ton. “ Our Mecca lies beyond that shoulder,” 
pointing to the projecting spur of a mountain 
which seemed to cut the valley in half; “ and 
our track is along the base of that scree. Be 
a bit careful, IPs all right as a rule, but it 
looks rather heavily iced. Come on/’ 


<f Like Xicodemus Dodge in ‘ A Tramp 
Abroad/ I consider them kind of rocks 
dangersomc.” 

Pemberton laughed. 

“ There is a real and ever-present element 
of danger in climbing, and to recognize this 
is to reduce the risk of accident to a minimum. 
There are, of course, some men—brilliant 
cragsmen t too, after a fashion—who ought 
never to be allowed on any mountain ; but, 
as the great 0 , G + writes, let us not seek to 
inoculate them with any other sport, for the 
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effect will be to render that sport dangerous. 
Now, there is one-” 

He stopped himself, and his brow clouded. 

“ Anyhow, I hope he won’t be here this 
Easter. If he is, keep clear of him.” 

He strode on in moody silence to the foot 
of the pass, and thence, through a labyrinth 
of stone walls, to the local hotel. On the 
wall of the yard were seated two gentlemen, 
very much at their ease, with pipes in their 
mouths and slippers on their feet, who hailed 
us with acclamation. 

I was formally introduced and character¬ 
istically made to feel at my ease at once; 
accepted as a comrade-in-arms without 
question. 

“ He wasn’t at Harrow,” explained Pember¬ 
ton, “ but he’s a Harrow enthusiast. I took 
him to the school concert on Saturday, and 
he’s been cracked on the songs ever since.” 

“ That shows you to be a musician of the 
first water, sir,” said Kempson, the taller of 
the two, gravely. 

“ No,” I replied. “ I did not quite mean 
that, of course. They are pretty, and have a 

rare lilt, but there is something-” I 

hesitated. 

“ You mean,” explained Martin, “ that 
they catch and express the atmosphere of the 
Hill ? ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Anybody else here ? ” inquired Pem¬ 
berton. 

“ Yes, that sweep, Burnham,” said Kemp¬ 
son. “ I wonder for which of my many sins 
I am condemned to have my holidays spoiled 
by his nauseous presence ? ” 

Pemberton gave an exclamation of disgust. 

“ The man I was speaking of just now,” 
he explained to me; then to the others, “ Is 
he in the hotel now ? ” 

“ No. I hear he went off this morning 
with another ass to create a Zweieselgrat on 
Ash Crag, D. Gully.” 

Pemberton’s face darkened. 

“ A novice with him, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Pemberton kicked the ground savagely. 

“ I don’t care that,” he said, snapping 
his fingers, “ whether he breaks his own 
worthless neck or not—but to take a novice ! 
It is too bad. I wish I had been here this 
morning. I would not have allowed it.” 

“ You would have had your work cut out, 
old man-•” began Martin. 

“I — would — not—have — allowed — it,” 
returned Pemberton, emphasizing each word. 
“ Anyhow, I’ll go and see that we don’t have 
our meals spoiled by his contagion.” 


He turned as he spoke and walked into the 
hotel, leaving me a little amused and a little 
uncomfortable. 

“ I see the gentleman is not in Pemberton’s 
books,” I remarked. 

“ Nor in anyone else’s,” said Kempson. 
“ I mistook him for a decent chap at first, 
but afterwards I found him to be,” checking 
off the points on his finger-tips, “ selfish, 
purse-proud, conceited, jealous, insolent, and 
vindictive.” 

“ A pleasant combination.” 

“ In anyone, yes,” assented Kempson, 
“ but incomprehensible in a man who really 
loves the mountains.” 

“ I don’t think he does,” interposed 
Martin; “ it’s only his insane desire for 
notoriety and to be top dog. He is a strong 
and daring climber-” 

“ But a bad and dangerous mountaineer,” 
insisted Kempson. “ He practises compe¬ 
titive climbing, which is bad enough, and 
encourages others to do so, which is wicked. 
That’s why I call him vindictive.” 

There seemed a flaw in the connection. I 
looked a question. Kempson understood 
and laughed. 

“ I mean,” he explained, “ that last year 
in North Wales old Pemberton remonstrated 
with him about this. Burnham waxed loud 
and insolent, but was promptly sat on by the 
entire smoking-room, and retired in shame 
and confusion of face. And—would you 
believe it ?—the vindictive brute had his knife 
into Pemberton and tried his best to injure 
him professionally and socially.” 

“ I should not think that a safe game.” 

“ You have not seen Pemberton for some 
time ? ” inquired Martin. I nodded. “ Well, 
he has quieted down a lot—is just as mild as 
he used to be fiery. He does not believe in 
retaliation. All the same, it is natural that 
he should dislike being associated with 
Burnham. Nevertheless, I believe he would 
have tried to stop him this morning. By the 
way, do you know what made him late ? ” 

I explained it was the purchase of my boots. 

“ Ha ! ” commented Kempson, quizzically ; 
“ then but for your boots Burnham might not 
have gone to Ash Crag. Behold possibilities ! 
Now, if I had a pair of boots that were respon¬ 
sible directly or indirectly for giving Burnham 
a toss, I’d have ’em framed.” 

“ I should not say that,” interposed Martin, 
seriously. “ D. Gully is bad enough at any 
time—the rottenest shop in the district; but 
now, after these alternate thaws and 
frosts-” 

The pause was eloquent. At that moment 
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Pemberton came out and carried me off to my 
room for change and clean down. We shared 
the bedroom., and, I understood, were lucky 
in that. 

My friend was strangely silent. He was 


in the w r ell-w r orn volume of Harrow songs that 
was handed to me. The others required 
neither words nor music* 

Pemberton at the piano ran over the pre¬ 
lude of the tune that had attracted me, whilst 



I HAVE SOME RECOLLECTION OF A MAD DRIVE AT HEADLONG SPEED ALONG A NARROW ROAD,” 


not depressed exactly, but grave, and had an 
air of anxiety and expectancy, which after 
a while began to make me feel almost nervous. 

He rallied his spirits as w r e descended the 
stairs, and shouted to Kempson and Martin 
to come and have a sing-song in my honour 
in the drawing-room. 

Dusk was beginning to fall, but there w'as 
light enough by the window to read the words 


the others stood by, " prepared to shout/* 
as they said. Then the song commenced :—' 

Like an ancient river flowing 

From the mountain to the sea- 

“ Go on, Pemberton, man* What’s up ? 11 
Pemberton had ceased playing, and was 
sitting with upraised finger* 

“ Listen ! ” he said, throwing open the 
window* 

Original from 
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Far away down the road we could hear a 
faint, regular rattle, which grew momently 
more distinct and resolved itself into the 
rhythmical beat of galloping hoofs. 

“ I knew it,” said Pemberton, and slipped 
out of the room. 

We looked at each other inquiringly. 

“ I believe,” explained Martin, “ that he 
thinks there has been an accident. Ash Crag 
seems to have got on his nerves. I wonder—” 

He did not finish his sentence. Round a 
bend in the road came a horse and trap, 
driven at furious speed. Pemberton ran to 
meet it. There was a quick interchange of 
words and he turned towards us and shouted— 

“ A smash. Hurry up ! ” 

The next moment I was alone in the room. 

I followed the two at speed. 

“ You coming ? ” asked Martin. I nodded. 
“ Good man ! Jump into your boo.s.” 

Whilst I was settling my laces, and bungling 
in my haste, I heard the others conversing 
from room to room. 

“ You know,” shouted Kempson, through 
his door, “ we can’t expect Pemberton to 
come. It’s not fair or reasonable that he 
should risk his life for a blackguard who has 
insulted and injured him.” 

“ Of course not. We shall manage some¬ 
how, I don’t doubt.” 

In the hall we found Pemberton. He was 
pulling on his left boot and whistling softly 
to himself—the tune of the interrupted song. 

“ I say,” began both the others, discon¬ 
nectedly. “ It’s perfectly absurd. You are 
not to come. Now, don’t be quixotic.” 

Pepiberton looked up at them and changed 
his whistling into song :— 

So to-day! And, oh, if ever 
Duty’s voice is sounding clear. 

Bidding men to brave endeavour. 

Be our answer, “ We are here! ” 

Come what will, 

Good or ill, 

We will answer, “ We are here! ’ 

For a moment the other two Harrovians 
stood to attention. 

“ Here, sir! Here, sir ! Here, sir ! Here 
sir! ” they answered, alternately, and then 
followed Pemberton at a run. 

Already two stretchers and first-aid appli¬ 
ances had been packed in the trap in a busi¬ 
nesslike way by the landlord. Martin had 
taken the reins, the owner of the cart, an aged 
farmer, having given up his seat, as he thought 
a “ lish young chap might be of more use,” 
and away we sped. 

I have some recollection of a mad drive at 
headlong speed along a narrow road that 
gleamed, white and ghostlike, in the gather¬ 


ing dusk, with a dark lake on one side over¬ 
hung by sombre precipices, and on the other 
green spurs and wild valleys, till we tore into 
a little village with a green in the centre. 

A group of men were awaiting us. Them 
Pemberton hurriedly questioned, and ascer¬ 
tained the scene of the accident. Meantime, 
four of the men had started with the 
stretchers. 

“ Doctor’s aheed aready,” one of them 
informed us. 

We passed at a sharp trot across a field- 
path, under some trees, across a meadow, 
then, ’skirting a coppice, we found ourselves 
at the foot of a long slope of loose stones that 
shifted and yielded at every step, over'which 
towered gigantic bastions of black, rifted 
crags. 

“ Steady up these screes,” said Pemberton 
to Martin, who was disposed to hurry, “ We 
may need all our breath at the finish. More 
haste, worse speed.” 

Steadily we toiled upwards, until at length 
we entered a gigantic fissure roofed by an 
enormous boulder, something like one of 
those colossal gateways on the Nile, but far 
more stupendous and magnificent. Under 
some overhanging crags on the left retaining 
wall were a small group of men. We halted, 
and Pemberton swiftly commenced to uncoil 
a length of rope he had slung over his 
shoulders. 

“ Come in under shelter,” called one of the 
men, the doctor. “ There are a lot of stones 
falling.” 

As if to confirm his words, something came 
whistling out of the blackness overhead and 
splintered itself on the screes at my feet. 

“ Pleasant! ” grumbled Pemberton. “ Come 
up under the chockstone.” 

A short scramble took us under the shelter 
of the great boulder. There Pemberton com¬ 
menced to tie on the rope. There was an 
outbreak of expostulation from the other two. 
Pemberton turned to them. 

“ Now, my dear fellows, who always 
leads ? ” 

“ But, look here, old man, it’s simply 
suicidal-” 

“ All the more reason I should go. I’m 
not married ; both of you are. Besides, they 
are only at the top of this pitch. Halloa ! ” 
he shouted. “ Burnham ! Are you there ? ” 

There was a faint answering call. Pember¬ 
ton smiled. 

“ That’s all right,” he said. “ They’re 
alive, anyhow.” 

As he spoke he turned his face to the left 
wall of the gullv. I watched him with 
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breathless anxiety and admiration. That 
such rocks were scalable I had, till then, no 
conception. Yet Pemberton worked his way 
up them—slowly, it is true, but with precision 
and certainty, seemingly with ease. I spoke 
to Martin. 

“ Difficult ? Yes,” he replied. “ It’s quite 
stiff enough for me in daylight, and how he 
gets up in this darkness I can’t think. 
Halloa ! ” he called. “ How is it going ? 
Have you reached the traverse yet ? ” 

“ Just,” came a voice from the gloom. 

“ Shall I come up to you ? ” 

“ No. It would waste time. I can manage 
all right.” 

Martin turned to me and said “ Hush! ” 
and gazed anxiously upwards. 

I could not understand him at once. 
Pemberton was only about twenty feet up, 
and surely, I thought, we could break 
his fall if he lost his hold. Gradually, 
however, I saw him working out¬ 
wards and diagonally upwards across a 
wide slab of light - coloured rock. I 
recognized then that, in case of a slip, 
he would fall outside and past us, and 
every step he took increased the depth 
beneath him. 

At length he came to a stop, and shouted 
to look out for stones, as he could not 
wait to be careful. Then he gradually drew 
himself out of sight, whilst a shower of 
loose rock dashed past us and down the 
gully-bed. 

Immediately afterwards came a tug at 
the rope. Martin expostulated, but was 
sternly told to hurry up and not waste 
time. 

There was a minute’s silence, and then, 
amid a cascade of stones, a dark form came 
swinging over the edge of the great boulder. 
Immediately Kempson worked his way out 
along a broad ledge, and, as the body came 
to his level, tenderly guided it back till Martin 
could reach it and draw it into the shelter 
of the cave. At the same time I found the 
doctor by my side. 

It was the man Burnham. He was very 
white and evidently suffering great pain. 
He spoke quickly and excitedly, whilst 
Martin hastily unknotted the rope round 
his waist. 

“ It’s nothing,” he said, setting his teeth. 
“ My leg’s broken, and I fancy a rib or two.” 
Then he caught sight of Martin, and flushed. 
“ You ! ” he continued, harshly. “ What 
are you doing here ? You call Pemberton 
your friend, and you let him go up there. 
It is raining stones. He has been hit once 
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already. It is terrible. Pemberton—Pember¬ 
ton, who has saved my life, whom I have so 
wronged.” 

He began to cry weakly. Martin turned 
very white and for a moment was silent. 
Then, with, a fierce gesture, he said to Kemp¬ 
son :— 

“ I believe that was why he would not let 
me follow up.” 

Kempson shook his head in vexed assent 
and continued gazing upwards. Soon Bum- 
ham’s companion was safely lowered. He 
was unconscious, but comparatively uninjured. 
Again we waited. 

“ I ought to have insisted on going,” 
muttered Martin. “ His hands must be quite 
worn out with the strain.” 

“ I’m not afraid of his grip,” replied 
Kempson. “ Moreover, there’s a first- 
class belay there, and all he had to do 
was to ease them down round it. 
That,” as another fragment came 
whizzing by, “ is what I fear. Ah ! here 
he comes.” 

We could now discern Pemberton’s form 
outlined darkly against the light slab. We 
held our breath as he moved steadily 
down. 

“ Once under the shelter of the chock- 
stone-” began Martin. 

There was a quick, dark shadow on the 
pale slab, a crash, a shower of splinters, and a 
great rock bounded down the gully and out 
on to the scree. And with the rock fell 
Pemberton. 

By the time we had reached him the 
shepherds below had lifted him and carried 
him to the shelter of the overhanging crags, 
and propped him against the wall of the gully. 
The doctor bent over him for a moment. It 
needed not the sad conviction of the shake of 
his head to tell us the awful truth. The whole 
of the left side was dreadfully crushed and 
mutilated, and there was that in his 
face- 

And then Pemberton opened his eyes and 
smiled. 

I bent over him. 

“ I am in no pain,” he whispered; “ but my 
time is very short. Good-bye. Tell the 
others I want to say good-bye.” 

I gave his message, choking. Kempson 
and Martin knelt beside him—one white 
and silent, the other with manly tears running 
down his bronzed cheek. 

“ Is there anything we can do ? ” asked 
Martin. 

Pemberton shook his head feebly. Then 
he smiled again, 
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“ Yes, Sing me one of the old songs—the 
songs of the dear old Hill, That one we were 
singing-" 

His voice failed and his head drooped for 
a moment* 

Then he raised it- 
“ You wilI T wont you ? ” 

It was a strange scene. The dying man, 
with the grey twilight on his grey face, and 
his friends on their knees, struggling with 
their grief to fulfil his last behest. Gradually 
their voices grew stronger. They had reached 
the third verse — 
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One by one—and as they name us 
Forth we pass from boyhood^ rule 
Sworn to be renowned and famous 
For the honour of the school; 

True as steel 
In our zeal 

For the honour of the school, 

A sudden, glad light of triumphant recog¬ 
nition shone on Pemberton’s face, tic lifted 
his uninjured hand to his forehead* 

11 Here, sir ! ” he said, and his voice was 
quite strong. Then the arm fell back like lead. 

Another Harrovian had answered the call 
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Some Hints on Dress. 

For tne Use of Our Great Men. 

By W. NORTH WHITE, Editor of “London Fashions." 


RGUD as Great Britain is of 
her great Britons, in one most 
important particular how 
short many fall of greatness ! 
The man may have a strong 
character, a fine talent, an 
active mind, an untiring 
industry, which mark him out (to those who 
know him) as an un¬ 
common individual, 
and yet he will appeat 
in public a person of 
the most commonplace 
description* This is 
wrong* It is sad to 
contemplate. It shows 
a deterioration from 
the habits of the great 
men of the past* 

Clothes, whatever 
Carlyle had to say on 
the subject, are an out¬ 
ward sign of the in¬ 
ward grace* No man 
is less great because he 
pays sedulous atten¬ 
tion to his apparel The 
great statesmen of the 
past were very par¬ 
ticular as to the curl of 
their wigs, the folds 
of their neckcloths, the 
fit of their coats, and 
the beauty of their 
waistcoats* Pepys was 
an admirable Secretary 
of the Navy, and yet 
he did not regard two 
hours spent upon his toilet as thrown away* 
Such men as Tanning, Peel, Disraeli, and 
Pitt regarded dress as of the first import¬ 
ance ; and why, indeed, should greatness 
disdain the fashions ? Why should genius 
patronize ready-made garments? Why 
should a successful author wear an obsolete 
coat and baggy trousers, any more than a 
successful member of the Stock Exchange ? 

No ; the public enjoys certain rights, or 


should enjoy them, over its public men, and 
one of its first considerations should be to 
demand that they be properly dressed* Now, 
there is only one way to be properly dressed, 
and that is a la mode * 

Fashion has been called a tyrant—a despot; 
but, of course, it is nothing of the kind. It 
is a bland and benevolent constitutional 
monarch, merely sign¬ 
ing wise law s made by 
the Sartorial Parlia¬ 
ment for the regulation 
in cut, discrimination 
in colour and texture, 
and the proper cloth¬ 
ing of the people. To 
conform to these laws 
should be the duty of 
every good citizen ac¬ 
cording to his station 
in life. 

Now', our public 
men ought to set an 
example* Even a 
Labour Member of 
Parliament should re¬ 
cognize his duty in 
this respect* 

Why, for instance, 
should Mr. Keir Hardie 
claim any exemption ? 
This eminent spokes¬ 
man of Socialistic 
doctrine boasts a 
straight, compact 
figure, which would 
carry off the latest 
style in morning coat 
or u frock-overcoat with a flowing skirt to 
advantage. Why should he fancy that by 
having his clothes cut in the fashion he 
would lose caste w ith his constituents ? 

Think of the enormous capital, think of the 
thousands—yea, even the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands—nof persons connected w ith the tailoring 
institutions of this country who are benefited 
by a change of fashions in dress. More than 
half of these people would be thrown out of 
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THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BURNS, 
M.tV, STUDIES THE FASHION 
PLATES—THE RESULT. 


Board would present if 
he carefully studied the 
current fashion-plates, 
and allowed himself 
to be garbed in as up- 
to-date a fashion as 
Mr, Justice Darling, 
Mr, F, E, Smith, or 
Sir Gilbert Parker, 
How well we all re¬ 
member the outcry 
that was raised against 
Mr, Darling’s elevation 
to the Bench because 
he insisted upon at¬ 
tiring himself a la 
mode, especially the 
attacks directed 
against his double 
collar, which was con¬ 
sidered too youthful 
and undignified. The 
brilliant Liverpool 
member was also 
jeered at as a “dude,” 
because, forsooth, he 
w ore a high collar and 
paid frequent visits to 
his tailor- but he has 



A FRIENDLY HINT TO 
MR. BALFOUR, 



work to-morrow* 
if every man w ere 
free to dress as 
he chose, and in 
as old garments 
as he pleased. No 
man dresses for 
himst'f, but for 
the good of the 
community; and 
1 trust Mr, W, T. 
Stead will also 
become con¬ 
verted to this 
doctrine. 

The Right 
Hon. John 
Burns, M.P., has 
no more right to 
go about in an 
old reefer or pea- 
jacket than a 
clergyman has to 
wear tweeds in 
the pulpit. Think 
of how imposing 
a figure the Presi¬ 
dent of the Local 
Government 


MR. JOHN REDMOND AND MR. WILL 
AS THEY MIGHT APPEAR IN EIYEfBj 

bO 


Mr. John Redmond or Lord 
Haldane would not 
lend themselves to 
distinction in dress; 
but this theory is 
dubious. Let me essay 
the experiment. Let 
them put themselves 
wholly in the hands 
of their tailor, their 
hatter, their haber¬ 
dasher, and their boot¬ 
maker, and note the 
result. 

The most vulnerable 
point in Mr. Balfour’s 
attire is not so much 
the kind of garments 
as it is the ill-fitting- 
ness and bagginess; 
while, of course, the 
species of collar he 
affects precludes any 
idea of smartness. For 
him I recommend a 
pleasing, even a 
jaunty, juvenility of 
attire, which would 
win him increased 
homage and mask his 
advancing years. A 


succeeded in living 
that prejudice 
down. 

Again, my re¬ 
spect for Mr. Will 
Crooks, M. P.j 
would make me 
urge it upon him 
to have his gar¬ 
ments cut in the 
latest style. His 
supporters would 
soon recognize that 
in his glossy silk 
hat, white-topped 
patent - leather 
boots, and im¬ 
maculate waist¬ 
coat, and grey or 
even white gloves, 
he was merely 
doing his duty in 
the station of life 
to which it had 
pleased Providence 
to call him. 

It may be urged 
that the physical 
proportions of 
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I MB VBkV THING FOR 
M K- BIRRELL, 


different style would 
apply to Mr, Birrell, 
upon whose form a 
smart “Chesterfield” 
would sit with easy 
pace* 

It is gratifying to 
perceive that the 
Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is not 
above the fashion; 
but in order that 
both he and his 
friends may see how 
much farther the 
road is to travel to 
sartorial perfection, 
I offer the accom¬ 
panying plates. 

There are others 
amongst our newer 
school of statesmen 
who are not so much 
careless of dress as 
given over to a 
studied antiquity* I 
notice with some con¬ 
cern that Mr. Win¬ 
ston Churchill in¬ 


dulges more and more in a species of con¬ 
tempt for the fashions, as if there were one 
sort of attire for Parliamentary eminence 
and another for private mediocrity- His hats 
are made from a special block (designed by 
himself), his collars are cut from a secret 
pattern. Why ? What form of egotism can 
be more distressing than that which over¬ 
rides all vested interests ? Why should 
Mr, Churchill's judgment in matters of hats 
and collars be superior to that of experts 
w-ho have made of it a lifelong study, and who 
move along definite lines of evolution ? It 
is not one man’s business to prescribe the 
fashions* It is all a law arising out of current 
conditions and current standards of taste. 

Having grown weary of Mr. Bums’s reefer, 
perhaps the Home Secretary will design him¬ 
self a brand-new tunic, and perhaps a pair of 
pantaloons, in the hope thereby of establishing 
his complete independence, I would earnestly 
entreat him to pause, remember w r hal he osves 
to the community, and pay an immediate 
visit to Savilc Row\ 

Then besides statesmen there are careless 
geniuses in other callings, and also sartorial 
egoists like Mr, Bernard Shaw, How much 
more splendid and imposing a figure Mr. 
Shaw p would offer to the gaze of his contem¬ 
poraries if he generously offered his present 


garments to a church bazaar and donned the 
conventional garb of a polished English 
gentleman ! I believe Mr. Shaw has never 
worn evening-dress in his life* Is it too late 
for repentance ? I make him a present of 
the plate on the next page, which w ill perhaps 
impart some idea of his sartorial possibilities. 
Then there is Mr. J, M* Barrie, who is, in 
his way, an even greater sinner. For the 
gifted author of “The Little Minister” is 
frankly careless about clothes. He is not in 
the least eccentric, if by eccentricity is meant 
a striking deviation from the normal. But 
the wealthiest living author should bear 
continually upon his person tangible evidences 
of the esteem in which he is held in the 
English-speaking world, of the position in 
letters to which his countrymen have pro¬ 
moted him. Radiant though he might be in 
purple, and glorious in fine linen, he merely 
goes about in a faded blue-serge suit of the 
fashion of 1880 and an unfashionable bowler 
hat* Is this the dignity of literature ? Is 
this a proper return for the favours we have 
heaped upon him ? No, no; I do not think 
Mr. Barrie looks at matters in their deeper 
significance, or he would not flout us thus. 
He would become as distinguished in his 
apparel as Sir Arthur Pinero, 



LORO HALDANE AND MK« WINSTON CHURCHILL 
ARK EARNESTLY INVITED TO ADOPT SOMETHING 


IN THIS STYLE. 
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But of Mr* Had 
Caine I hardly 
dare trust myself 
to speak* He 
strives after the 
picturesque, as 
being more con¬ 
sistent with his 
genius. But what 
a greater effect 
would be obtained 
by the force of 
contrast between 
the magnificent 
modern raiment 
of the man and 
the volcanic 
medievalism of 
his talent* Let 
him but borrow a 
coat from Earl 
Winterton, and a 
pair of splendid 
striped trousers 
from Sir George 
Alexander, and a 


1 have named 
lack is the con¬ 
viction of their 
utter misguided- 
ness and the boon 
they would confer 
upon their fellow- 
countrymen by 
reforming their 
careless ways* 
Nature has given 
them genius, 
fashion will give 
them charm* The 
combination of a 
weM-dressed body 
and a well-furni¬ 
shed mind is irre¬ 
sistible. Moreover, 
the women of 
England demand 
it, and, if they 
have a particle of 
gallantry in their 
disposition, our 
public men will 


"THE DIGNITY OF LITER¬ 
ATURE”—MR* J* M. HARK IK. 


WHAT TILE WORLD LOSES— 
MR, BERNARD SHAW NEVER 
WEARS A DRESS SUIT* 

collar from Mr. Lewis 
Hareourt, and a pair of 
boots from Mr* Austen 
Chamberlain, and then 
take a walk down Picca¬ 
dilly and carefully note 
the effect* It would repay 
him; it would repay us 
all. 

Good dressing, like good 
speaking—or, indeed, any 
art—is not to be attained 
on the instant. It must 
be lovingly cultivated, and 
the result will always 
justify the pains spent 
upon its attainment* 

What the gentlemen 


eventually make them¬ 
selves as attractive 
to the fair sex as they 
will be obliged to do 
when the fair sex has a 
vote* 

And whilst I write in 
the cause of fashion I 
am tempted to ruminate* 
After all, in spite of 
Carlyle's philosophy of 
clothes, could any man 
to-day tell another man's 
character by the size of 
his boots ? Would Mr. 
John Burns be less Mr* 
John Burns if he wore 
fashionable spats or Mr. 
Harcourt be more master¬ 
ful if he wore a neglige 
flannel collar ? 
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PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 

R * TRISCOTT will remember 
ihat on the night of May 2 ist f 
fifteen months ago, his busi¬ 
ness premises were set on fire 
by some person unknown , 
// Mr * Triscott wilt see the 
writer of this letter at noon 
to-morrow, there may still be time to save 
someone of whom Mr. Triscott is fond™ 

Although he had found this letter on his 
office table that morning, at a few minutes 
before ten, Hugh Triscott, to whom the hand¬ 
writing was only too familiar, who saw in the 
missive the last feeble shot from the exhausted 
locker of a rogue, had deliberately, contemp¬ 
tuously placed it aside* He had opened other 
envelopes, called in his confidential clerk, 
dictated certain letters, written others, had, 
as was his habit, broken the back of his day's 
correspondence in one swift ninety minutes' 
work. But though he could scorn the 
anonymous menace his brain buzzed with 
other distracting thoughts* No work was 
able to expel them ; they were always with 
him subconsciously, even while he forced 
himself to write. 

Then he rose, walked to the door; for 
coolness opened it and pushed it wide* Five, 
ten, fifteen minutes he stayed there. And 
there came to him, as he tarried, many and 
varied noises, voices of men, voices of 
women, asking, informing, apologizing, 
purchasing, ribbon - hunting, linen - seeking, 
uttering innumerable commonplaces. Amid 
this rout and uproar one thing alone articulate 
—as it were, a high treble note, struck at 
irregular intervals in alow-set composition— 
coming to Hugh Triscott as he stood there— 
that preposterous monosyllable, “ Sign ! ” 

" Sign ! ” 

To this man—who was a draper and 
looked like a law-officer of the Crown, 
informed with such humanity as the lawyer 
seldom knows—this short, sibilant call 
stood for all that he most hated, for 
everything which he had forced himself to 
achieve. 

His father—the cadet of a Cornish family, 
fallen for generations upon evil days—had 
tramped his way to Murcester fifty years 
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before, had got work at a shop, had made 
himself indispensable, had finally owned 
where, first of all, he had served* In the old 
cathedral city there was room for new enter¬ 
prise, John Triscott supplied the need* 
The business grew and prospered; the 
ancient High Street saw r the rise of premises 
vast and palatial in comparison with those 
of other firms. This Comishman had all the 
qualities which command success* But he 
had, too, the faults of them—terrible obsti¬ 
nacy, monstrous egoism, an overwhelming, 
yet perhaps excusable, pride in what he, 
single-handed, had done* He refused to 
turn the business into a company; he would 
be, he said, 41 John Triscott,” not 14 John 
Triscott and Co” In which attitude Death 
discovered him^just after he had made his 
will. Death, and that will, brought Hugh 
hack from Oxford, where the boy was in his 
third year. This scholar of Balliol, this 
barrister in embryo, was chained henceforth 
to commerce, bound over irrevocably “ to sell 
the ribbons,” to manage and control the 
destinies of a Drapery House w r hich must not 
become a company till the passing of twenty 
years. 

What Hugh had suffered no one had even 
guessed at; all, indeed, envied him his 
heritage and power. “ Lucky beggar, Tris¬ 
cott, to have all that money and to be his own 
master so young ! n 44 Bit low down, running 
an emporium ! ” “ Rubbish, man ! I w ish Td 

the chance at the price*’ 1 Such the talk of 
the townsfolk and of his contemporaries at 
school. In Hugh, silence and loyal, devoted 
work. And because things done difficultly, 
laboriously, vvith outpouring of blood and 
tears, are worth to the doer and to the com¬ 
munity many times more than things done 
easily and without effort, this man, who had 
gone through the furnace of self-denial, was, 
for his strivings, just so much better a man 
as Triscott's, the Drapery House, was better 
organized, more efficient, more valuable to 
Murcester than in its founder's day, 

Hugh Triscott was a force to his fellow*- 
citizcns, an influence upon his underlings, a 
high, clean, good example to the town. Yet, 
for all this, he was a fish out of whaler—a 
square peg hacked to fill a rounded hole. 
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He liked people. They respected him—but 
understood him not at all. His long self- 
sacrifice had given him a certain, a pro¬ 
nounced aloofness, which isolated him 
mentally, which compelled him, always, to 
walk lonely and remote. 

And the one chance of real, as he felt it, 
perfect happiness—the thing that he wanted 
more than anything in the world—had been 
snatched from him by his younger brother’s 
hands. 

In the big, red-brick, Georgian house, 
which his father had bought, whose gardens 
sloped to the sleepy Severn’s bank, his 
mother’s sister kept house for him, and his 
brother—now a captain in the gunners— 
sometimes stayed. There was one other 
person, at once, to Hugh Triscott, every¬ 
thing and nothing at all. She, Joan Vincent, 
was his ward—the sister of a fellow-Cathedral 
collegian who had died, penniless, fifteen 
years back. And the child, then twelve, 
now a woman of twenty-seven, had steadily, 
imperceptibly twined herself round her self- 
constituted guardian’s heart. Only a long, 
fierce, almost-lost but gloriously victorious 
battle with a firm of London drapers bent 
upon establishing branches in the big pro¬ 
vincial towns, intent upon crushing out 
smaller proprietary firms, had prevented 
Hugh from asking her to become his wife. 
She had refused—he knew it—half the eligible 
men who visited the house; his, surely, was 
the right to woo her, at last. But on the verge 
of financial disaster—the fight, with changing 
fortunes, had lasted nearly two years—he had 
waited till the future was more sure. Then, 
one day, he had seen that she shunned him ; 
had sought for cause and reason of it; had 
found it all too soon. She was in love with 
his brother Frank. 

There had been another sort of battle; 
one fierce wrestle, then the accustomed van¬ 
quishing of self. “ She’s too young for me— 
years too young. It’s the old, old story. I 
like people so awfully, so tremendously more 
than they like me. I must see that she’s 
made happy. Frank’s five hundred is insuffi¬ 
cient. I must add to it when they marry— 
and the sooner they marry the happier for 
us all. Frank must come down in August. 
I know he likes her. I must throw them 
together. If necessary, I must open Frank’s 
eyes.” 

And now August had come and Frank was 
at Meadowlands, and—and—well, it was now 
a question of days. 

It was of this that Hugh Triscott was 
thinking as he leaned there in the doorway, 
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hearing nothing, seeing nothing, the thoughts 
chasing, like tumbling waves, across his brain. 
It was Joan who obsessed him, who made 
work so difficult, who so drove him to wonder 
and to dream. Her happiness—which was 
everything to him—would she find it after all ? 
Was Frank, dashing and debonair, quite— 
though she loved him—the man ? A woman 
like Joan, with her tastes, her highly critical 
intellect, her wide outlook and interests— 
was she not risking disaster in giving herself 
to this handsome, stupid (he was stupid) 
soldier who, save for a love of horses, had no 
tastes which she might share ? Love plays 
strange tricks and films the clearest-seeing 
eyes. But oftentimes the film passes, and 
love lasts, and suffering comes to stay. Hugh 
Triscott, wanting only to do what was right, 
groped in a forest of bewilderment, striving, 
as yet unsuccessfully, to see where right might 
lie. He had done well to withdraw himself 
from the contest, not to force himself upon a 
woman who had a deep sense of what she 
owed to him, yet who loved another man. 
But had he done well to bring Frank to 
Meadowlands ? Was Frank—it had to be 
faced valiantly—was Frank quite steady, 
quite straight, quite sound 1 

And this doubt of his brother, odious but 
invincible, gathered strength and grew. 

There had been youthful wildness, many 
debts, much contrition, then a steadying 
down. Early errantries were nothing ; they 
are the lot of all high-spirited youth. But 
had the steadying been permanent, or was 
Frank living fast ? Things little and slender 
—things heard, seen, hinted, half confessed— 
all returned upon the man in the doorway, 
linking themselves together, forming into 
one long and damning chain. Yes ; Frank 
was in financial trouble; and surely, for a 
gunner, that yearly five hundred was enough. 
Tiny evasions, small furtivenesses, scarce- 
noticed shirkings of the truth leaped to Hugh 
Triscott’s memory, set fear’s finger, cold and 
sinister, at his heart. He had hungered to 
work for Joan’s happiness. Had his action 
been—was it still—a huge, a monstrous 
mistake ? He loved his brother deeply; 
but beside Joan his brother did not count. 
For Hugh loved Joan as he could never love 
anyone—and with him Joan came first. In 
the maze of self-questioning, in his loneliness, 
his remoteness from his fellows, this man’s 
silent cry was pitiful, almost despairing, now. 

“ My God ! is Frank the man for her ? 
Have I done the wrong thing ? Have I 
worked for her unhappiness ? Oh, it’s so 
hard, so terribly hard, to know! ” 
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He turned, walked to his table, stood there, 
fingering at a paper-weight, lifted it, took the 
paper which it had covered and, still standing, 
for sheer distraction, read :— 

“ Mr* Triscott will remember that on the 
night of May 21st> fifteen months ago, his busi¬ 
ness premises were set on fire by some person 


unknown . // Mr. Triscott will see the writer 

0} this letter at noon to-morrow , there may still 
be time to save someone of whom Mr , Triscott 
is fond” 

“ Faugh ! ” The paper, crushed and crink¬ 
ling, was gripped and twisted in Hugh 
Triscott's hand. “ Faugh ! A rogue’s spent 
missile ; the final feeble effort of a baffled 
liar and thief!” And the band lifted, to 


gather impetus for its own down-coming, to 
get force to dash floorwards this scrap of 
dirtiness as it deserved* Then stopped. 
Swift instinct stayed it; instinct, and a 
strong man’s gift for plucking good from bad* 
This scrap of paper—lying, worthless though 
it were—might cloak some truth, reveal some 
happening; might prove the clue to his 
questionings, the solution of his difficulty, 
the key which must jail Joan’s happiness or 
unlock for her the very palace of joy* In 
the letter itself there was nothing ; from the 
writer of it much of value 
might come. “ Don’t see 
him,” said Inclination; 
“ it’s sheerest waste of 
time.” “Grant him an 
interview/ 1 said Duly. 
“ Don’t shirk—don’t avoid 
the trouble. It’s the thing 
that's nearest ; do it; it 
always pays*” Hugh Tris¬ 
cott, trained to duty, heard 
Duty’s voice, and obeyed. 
For he w ho, loathing them, 
had forced himself to detail 
and system, knew, more 
than any man, the value 
of slender things* 

“ Baynes. I must sec 
Baynes, He is lying—f 
know it—the insurance 
company knows it ; but 
through him, not from him, 
T shall somehow^ get what 
I want He knows some' 
thing and is building on 
it—he writes of * some¬ 
one of whom 1 am fond.’ 
That means Frank—or 
Joan, even. This lie 
harms or helps them : it 
is my business to find out 
which. I’ll see Baynes ; 
I’ll cross-<juestion him* 
Dll add his knowledge to 
mine. Then, if I must go 
to Frank — about his 
difficulties — I go fore¬ 
warned, fore-armed* 

He sat down at his table, pressed the bell- 
button once,smoothed out the crushed letter, 
folded it, restored it to its place. There was 
a knock at the door, then an entrance which 
wailed no answering call. It was Harrison, 
the assistant manager, once John Triscott’s, 
now his son’s, right hand. 

<£ You wanted me, Mr, Hugh ? ” 

The spare, florid, w'ell-prescrved man of 
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sixty took a chair to the right of the table, 
sat there, looking at his employer with a 
fondness which had become a habit, with an 
affection which daily intercourse increased. 
They had, these two men, that lasting mutual 
regard which is known only to those who have 
worked together for years, who have pulled 
in the same team, have breasted together the 
high and difficult hills. Hardly less to Harri¬ 
son than to Hugh himself did the firm owe 
its salvation. Without Harrison’s loyal, 
heart-whole help the Londoners would have 
beaten it in the great struggle for existence, 
would have exterminated “ John Triscott ” 
as, elsewhere, they had crushed and ruined 
so many of his kind. 

“ There are one or two small things that 
want seeing to.” Hugh Triscott tore a page 
from a memorandum pad and handed it 
across. “ You’ll find a note of them here, 
Harrison. I’m lunching at the Shire Hall 
again. That boy-scout meeting, you know.” 

“ Very good, Mr. Hugh.” The young-old 
employe hesitated, half got up, then dropped 
back into his chair. “ Er—Mr. Hugh, there’s 
a small matter I wanted to speak to you about. 
Would it be convenient now ? ” 

“ Quite.” The “ small matter ”—Hugh 
knew it—would be but the preface to gossip— 
that one sign in Harrison of advancing years. 
But he nodded acquiescence, smiled in tender 
indulgence of his loyal helper’s fault. ‘‘Quite 
—if you get through it quickly. What’s the 
trouble now ? ” 

“ It’s about Satterthwaites.” 

“ Satterthwaites ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Hugh. They want a good talk¬ 
ing to—a good fright. That last lot of blouses 
was rank bad. They’ve gone too close to the 
wind far too often. A straight hint to young 
Satterthwaite ’ud do no harm.’' 

“ I agree with you. He shall have it. I’m 
going up to town next week.” 

“ But that’s about floating us, Mr. Hugh. 
.You’ll be too busy-” 

“ I’ll find time to look in at Wood Street, 
all the same. We can’t afford to sell poor 
stuff. Now that we’ve got Pullar, Radice, 
and Tyler out of Murcester we must back our 
luck ! ” 

The other smiled triumphantly, vain- 
gloriously, as is the privilege of a trusted 
employ^ who has helped a firm across the 
shoals. He was drifting into that daily, 
tolerated, ten minutes’ irrelevant talk which 
had become part and parcel of his existence, 
as necessary to him as meat and drink. “ Yes ; 
our luck’s splendid—splendid—and, I say, 
Mr. Hugh, when the prospectus is issued we 
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shall be subscribed for ten times over in 
Murcester alone. It all comes—our luck, I 
mean—from the day of that lucky fire.” 

“ The fire ! ” 

Hugh Triscott almost started—failed, for 
once, to be outwardly calm. It was of the 
fire that he had himself been thinking, and 
his helper’s words chimed with his inmost 
thoughts. “ The fire, Harrison ? What on 
earth do you mean ? ” But even as he spoke 
he regretted the question—saw that he had 
given garrulity rein. 

“ What I’ve always said, Mr. Hugh. It 
was a small matter, I know; just your room 
burnt out—and more noise than harm. But 
it made Murcester rally round you ; it made 
people—well, ‘ patriotic,’ if you understand. 
They realized the fight you were having, they 
came to the rescue, they wanted to see the 
Londoners beat. Till then they’d only been 
looking on. They tell me ”—even six months 
after the victory Harrison’s voice thrilled at 
the splendid thought—“ they tell me that at 
the end Pullar, Radices didn’t serve fifty 
customers a day. It was just your popu¬ 
larity, Mr. Hugh-” 

“ Oh, nonsense, Harrison; that’s all 
tommy-rot! We sold better stuff for the 
money ; that’s the explana-” 

A knock at the door stopped him dead. 
Harrison started and turned round. The 
knock was repeated. Timid the first time, 
its successor was loud and bold. It was as if 
the person outside vacillated between fear 
and courage—of a kind. 

Hugh Triscott swrung round in his chair. 

“ Come in ! ” he called. “ Come in ! ” 

And a man entered, walking tcklly, with 
jaunty legs. Yet his hands, strangely con¬ 
trasting, plucked nervously at his cap. At 
the sight of him Hugh moved no muscle. 
Harrison rose to his feet and gasped. 

The man was small of stature, thin-bodied, 
lean of frame. Everything was mean about 
him, most noticeably his legs. He had a 
long, loose-fleshed face, a wicked, much-lined 
mouth, devilish green eyes with countless 
crows’ feet rimming them, and there was a 
round, deep cleft in his chin. He wore 
knickerbockers and a Norfolk coat, each 
immensely shabby, and as if, having come to 
the end of his wardrobe, these garments of 
recreation alone remained. He was Harrison’s 
nephew—whom Harrison had urged upon his 
employer against his employer’s judgment— 
the very able, of necessity much-trusted 
confidential clerk, afterwards thiever of 
petty cash, forger on a small scale, stealer of 
postal orders sent by customers who dealt 
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with Triscott’s by post. lie had robbed the 
firm during the firm's hard fight with the 
Londoners ; his defalcations had been de¬ 
tected when the fight was done and w'on, 
And the master who had spared him from 
prison it was now' his purpose to blackmail. 

“ What does this mean ? What are you 
doing here ? I’ll send for a policeman. 

I'll-” And Harrison, who held this 

Baynes in horror, who knew him not only as 
dishonesty but as ingrate of the worst sort, 
jumped forward to expel him from the room. 
But Hugh Triscott stayed his hand. 


gave one imploring look, and, getting no 
response, went out. As the door closed upon 
him Hugh Triscott pointed to a chair, 

“ Sit down, Baynes," 

The little man obeyed, seated himself with 
assumed alacrity, crossed his jaunty legs, 
twisted his peaked doth cap between belying 
hands. Hugh Triscott regarded him quietly, 
with calm and disconcerting eyes. Then he 
lifted the paper-weight, took up the anony¬ 
mous letter, extended it between finger and 
thumb. 

You sent this to me, Baynes, You have 
come to my office without permission, and I 

have not sent you away. Now', be good enough 
to tell me what all this means." And again 


11 WHAT DOES Tills MEAN ? WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE ? f * 


“ Stop, Harrison, I wish tn see him. 
It's- He wrote asking for an appoint¬ 

ment at noon.” 

u An appointment! ” Harrison, at the 
audacity, gasped again. 44 But, sir, you're 
too kind-hearted. He isn’t worth it. Kind¬ 
ness is wasted on such a man ! " 

41 Harrison, this is my affair, I wish to 
speak to Baynes a moment. Kindly leave 
us alone." 

The old employe hesitated, looked at his 
master, weighed and knew the tone. It was 
no use arguing with Hugh Triscott when he 
spoke like that. He shrugged his shoulders, 


his eyes held those green eyes, which made the 
loose-fleshed face like the face of a “ Mr. 
Envy and Hatred ” in some old Morality 
play. 

The little man blustered into courage, 
spoke quickly, shot the accusation out. 

1£ It's the fire—the fire fifteen months ago. 
I—I’ve come about that! ” 

4< I know you have.” Hugh's voice was 
quiet, encouraging, u Your letter here 
admits it, I wish to hear your statement. 
What does the last sentence mean ? ” 
t( The last sentence ? ” 

“ Yes, the last sentence* I’ll read it to 
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you, that you sha'n’t say I didn’t give you 
fair play. * If Mr. Triscolt will see the writer 
of this letter at noon to-morrow, there may still be 
lime to save someone of whom Mr. Triscolt is 
fond.’ Now, Baynes, your explanation. Who 
is it that there may still be time to save ? ” 

The little man put his cap on the table, 
clasped a knee, shifted his hands again, then 
pulled out of a trousers-pocket something 
which a hand concealed. 

“ It’s the Captain,” he said, jerkily. “ The 
Captain. He set fire to the place. I heard 
him say something. I suspected he’d do it. 
I hid behind a bale and watched.” 

Hugh Triscott made no answer, just looked 
at him, knew that he lied, and himself sat 
quiet and unmoved. Yet his senses were 
keen and tight-strung. He was fighting for 
the happiness of the woman and the brother 
whom he loved. He was concentrating 
fiercely, with all the force of his being, upon 
one thing alone. That thing the disentangling 
of truth from falsehood ; the winnowing of 
those few grains of fact which must be there, 
for the finding, amid this multitudinous chaff 
of lies. The barrister that he was born to be 
revived in him ; each question he asked was 
put with cross-examining intent. 

“ You hid behind a bale and watched. 
What made you do that ? ” There was no 
anger in the question. The quiet voice still 
encouraged—almost, indeed, soothed. 

“ I knew the Captain was in difficulties. 
He’d told me as much when I was up at 
Meadowficlds at work—that week you were 
at home with the chill. He asked me about 
hunters, and what sort of a place Murcester 
was for selling them in ; and then we talked 
about ‘ Pullar, Radices’, and the struggle you 
were having, and how it meant ruin to you 
—and him —if they won. Then he tried to 
pump me about the insurance and how much 
it was. And I saw he was hard-up—and I 
began to see his game.” 

“ Yes ; go on, Baynes, please.” 

“ So—well, you know all about the books, 
and how I stayed late trying to hi—to cover 
up what afterwards got found out. Well, 
one night he came.” 

“ My brother ? ” 

“ Yes; the Captain. He had a little 
brown bag with him, a sort of suit-case. He 
went into your room—he’d got your keys. 
Then he came out again and left the building 
by your private door, and I smelt smoke. I 
rushed in and found some shavings burning, 
and on the table was a silver match-box, 
and—and I’ve got it here ! ” 

“ Yes,” 
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“ It’s got the Captain’s monogram on it, 
and inside of it there are those big Savory’s 
matches that the Captain likes to use.” 

“ Yes ; quite so. And after that ? ” 

“ I ran out—out of the place.” 

“ You didn’t give the alarm ! Why ? ” 

“ I thought the same as the Captain—that 
thirty thousand from the Insurance Company 
and a fresh start for Triscott’s was better 
than losing the lot.” 

“ I see.” Hugh Triscott leaned forward, 
left elbow on the desk, chin on the palm of 
his left hand, the top joint of the fingers 
pressing at his lower lip. He was calm out¬ 
wardly, calm as ever, but in his head a voice 
shouted, clamouring its joy. “ I’ve got it; 
I’ve got it! Frank’s a good chap—but a 
duffer; he’s sound enough—but foolish ! 
Everything has come out clear and plain and 
smooth ! ” And his heart was high with 
hope and the blood in his veins ran proudly, 
for he knew that he had discovered truth’s 
pearl in this ocean of iniquity, and that with 
a clear conscience and a free, unshackled 
hand he could minister to the happiness of 
those whom he held most dear. His own 
happiness ? He never thought of it. He had 
long since lost the habit—he. h?d seldom, 
these twenty years, had time. 

And presently he resumed the attack. 

“ You say that my brother spoke to you 
about selling his hunters. Why should he 
speak to you about such a thing as that ? ” 

“ Because I was in with racing people, I 
suppose.” 

“ Oh, yes; quite so.” And Hugh was 
silent again. Here .was the clue to the 
mystery — this, the long - sought - for key. 
Frank had sold the hunters. But he had 
sold them in London, not in Murcester, where 
no market existed, where no one who knew 
anything would ever dream of offering them 
for sale. How had Baynes heard of it, unless 
he had actually sugges ed — pressed — the 
sale ; unless, in a word, he were blackmailing 
Frank. He was—he was blackmailing him— 
and Frank, though it seemed unbelievable, 
had been fool enough to pay ! And now 
Frank — poor Frank! — had exhausted his 
immediate resources. Baynes clamoured for 
money, could not get it, and, seeking another 
victim, had come to him, Hugh. The whole 
devilish scheme seemed to him to be clear— 
to be at his fingers’ ends—to be torn asunder 
and disclosed. He was wrong. He had 
divined only a part of it. Even his keenness 
failed completely to fathom an attempt so 
daring as this. 

He spoke again—calm still; so great his 
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self-control—t ok up, repeated Bayne’s last 
untruth. 

“ ‘ Because you were in with racing people.’ 
Oh, yes, I remember very well. That was 
your excuse when we discovered your thefts. 
You’d got mixed up with bookmakers; 
you’d had bad luck. Well, Baynes, another 
question. Why are you here ? ” 

Baynes picked his cap from the table, 
twisted it, hesitated, then shot out the truth. 

“ Because I want money. I want-” 

“ Why ”—Hugh Triscott bent upon him 
his keenest, shrewdest glance—“ why didn’t 
you come earlier — six months ago, say ? 
Why leave this visit till so long after you 
were dismissed ? ” 

“ There was no need to make it. I was 
bookmaking—doing well. But last week was 
a bad one. I want money.” 

“ And you couldn’t get it quickly enough 
from my brother, so you came to blackmail 
me. Well, you’ve come to the wrong man.” 

Baynes stayed speechless, looked at him, 
realized him unshakable, not to be frightened 
—saw, suddenly, that his dastard effort had 
failed. The green eyes flashed, lit up the 
whole mean face, so that it glittered with 
hatred, malice, and revenge. 

“ Do you mean that ? ” he blustered. 
“ Yes, by Heaven, you do. Then the Captain 
shall go to prison. I’ll publish the truth to 
the world.” 

The other stood over him, hands in pockets, 
smiling, contemptuous, grim. Hugh’s mask 
had lifted a little. The scoundrel could see 
and wince at the clean man’s contempt for a 
cur. 

“ Baynes,” said Hugh Triscott, quietly, 
“ I know that the fire occurred through the 
combustion of a tin of carbide in my room. 
The Insurance Company knows it, and is 
satisfied, and has paid. I didn’t see you 
because I was frightened of you. I saw you 
because I wanted to find out something 
which I wanted to know. I’ve found it out— 
you’ve happened to give yourself away. But 
don’t let that deter you in the least. Some¬ 
one once tried to blackmail the Duke of 
Wellington. The Duke of Wellington told 
them to ‘ publish and be damned.’ Now, 
good day to you. Go and do as you 
please.” 

Then, in the happiness of his heart—after 
twenty years of self-discipline—he allowed 
himself a holiday, for once. He did not. as 
he wanted to, take Baynes by the collar, 
kick him down the staircase, and out into the 
street through the shop. But he extracted 
a hand from a pocket, took an ear of the 
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blackmailer, lifted him to his feet, led him, 
protesting, to the door. He opened it, 
relinquished his grip, and gently pushed the 
scoundrel from the room. 

“ Publish and be damned,” he whispered. 
And Hugh Triscott, smiling, shut the door 
again, went back to his chair, and sat down. 
Then he frowned for full five minutes. There 
was more than a something of bitterness in 
the victorious cup of joy. This scoundrel 
must go unprosecuted—or Frank must be 
exposed as a fool. 

But he smiled again presently—for light 
had come to him, and he was happy in the 
happiness of those he loved. And in the 
knowledge that he had drawn truth from 
falsehood he was proud—as a man who 
achieves a fair purpose has every right to be. 
Yet presently the smile faded and the eyes 
which had seen so clearly grew dim. The 
long habit of self-discipline had not saved 
him from suffering j it could not console him, 
comfort him, now that he was going to be 
alone. Alone ! How much alone he began 
to glimpse at, and, glimpsing, put the thought 
away. He rose, washed, coated himself 
appropriately for the luncheon at the Guild¬ 
hall. And Hugh Triscott, erect and gallant, 
went out of the Emporium wearing the long- 
worn mask. 

He spoke—he, the town’s chief orator— 
and, though his face showed nothing, some¬ 
thing of his emotion throbbed, this af;ernoon, 
in his voice. The council was feting the boy- 
scouts of the county; a famous general was 
to hold them in review. The famous general 
was more than a mere soldier ; he was a great 
man, a reader of the hearts of men. This 
tall, sleek, frock-coated civilian spoke to the 
scouts of duty and service, not merely glibly, 
fluently, with a skilled orator’s utterance, 
but as if, having practised them, he knew all 
which these manly virtues meant. And the 
great general, hours afterwards, taking tea 
on the terrace of a great noble’s house, five 
miles from Murcester, sat silent a space, then 
asked, without warning, this :— 

“ Who was the tall man who spoke just at 
the end ? The one who quoted Tennyson 
about self-knowledge and self-control, and 
whose speech went down so wonderfully with 
the boys ? ” 

“ That! ” The great noble was no wastrel- 
lordling, but one who had long served the 
Empire in peace and war. “ That was 
Triscott, the draper. A fine—a very fine 
chap.” 

“ A draper ! You don’t mean it! He 

looked like a law officer of the Crown,” 
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“ Exactly- I always say so, It's a good 
family—and—well, an exceptional case,” 
And the great noble gave Hugh ! s history— 
the history of the brilliant scholar who had 
never taken his degree. And he ended like 
this 

“ The twenty 
years is up now, 
and he’s floating 
it as a company 
—within the next 
few weeks. He'll 
get leisure — 
much more 
leisure, then. 

Poor chap! Tm 
glad of it. He's 
had a terribly 
rough time. By 
the way, I—zee, 

I mean—intend 
to run him as 
member for the 
city when Barra- 
clough retires 
next year.” 

And the great 
general had nod- 
ded his agree¬ 
ment, and had 
spoken thus 

“ He’ll do you 
credit — he’ll 
make a states¬ 
man ; he’s a 
proper pukka 
chap! ” 

Meanwhile the 
man ihey talked 
of was at work 
in his room at 
the shop. 

It was six 
when he finished, 
and then he 
left the building 
which fronted 
Queen Elinor’s 
Cross, He 
passed down the 
Street, went over 


beyond—knew them for the voices of two 
people that he loved. 

He paused—not to eavesdrop but to get 
steady—to brace himself for all that he had 
to do* His it was to act as fairy godfather. 


old and narrow High 
the bridge southwards, 
walked along the bank of the river, came to 
and unlocked a nail-studded gate in an ancient 
red-brick w f all. And, traversing his own 
parched August lawns and dry, dust-strewn 
shrubberies, he came to the conservatory 
which flanked the red-brick house. It gave 
upon a room which was used as a lounge. 
And as he entered he heard muffled sounds 


to be the harbinger of happiness and, losing 
all that he most cared for, to pretend that his 
own happiness w ? as complete. So, then, he 
dropped into a wicker chair at the far end of 
the conservatory —- sat there, collecting 
thought, driving himself into strength for 
his task. And presently, to him resting 
there, came sounds no longer muffled, but 
words clear and articulate—voices eager, pro- 
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“ Frank, you must tell him ! ” 

“ Joan, I daren’t—I can’t! ” 

“ It isn’t true, I tell you.” 

“ Joan, it is; it is. Remember all we 
know.” 

“ Frank, I won’t hear it. You mean well, 
but you wrong him. You must go to him, 
tell him all.” 

“ I can’t; it’s impossible ! ” 

“ Very well, then, Frank. 1 shall.” 

Hugh Triscott listened no longer. He 
leaped up, crossed the conservatory, came 
swiftly into the room. Joan gasped, but 
stepped forward. Frank stammered—and 
stepped back. 

“ Hugh—you heard me ? ” 

“ Hugh—you were there, outside ? ” 

For a moment they stayed quite still, 
stood looking at each other, these three 
people ; the men dark-haired, blue-eyed— 
the one clean-shaven, the other black-mous¬ 
tached, both tall, fine-figured, touched with 
race ; the girl fair-haired, straight-featured, 
clean-complexioned, all that is most English 
in her sporting yet soberest attire. Then the 
elder brother came to the younger one; took 
and shook him by the hand. 

“ Dear old man, it was awful for you. You 
ought to have come to me at once ! ” 

“ Come to you ! ” Frank Triscott blurted. 

“ Come to you ? Then you know l ” 

“ Know—of course I do. I know that 
Baynes blackmailed you—that he stole your 
matchbox — that he threatened to expose 
you—and that, like a dear old ass, you paid. 
You’ve been in awful trouble; you’ve sold 
your hunters—and Heaven knows what else. 
But I’m going to make it up to you, Frank. 
Yes, by Jove, I’ll see to that! ” 

“ What! ” 

Joan Vincent managed the monosyllable; 
Frank Triscott had no words. They stared 
wide-eyed, while Hugh smiled at them. Then 
Joan Vincent spoke, threw out a hand towards 
Frank. 

“You say—that Baynes—threatened to 
expose— him 1 ” 

“ Yes, Joan ; of course he did. And poor 
old Prank, not knowing anything about 
business—and rascals—paid—and went on 
with it, once he’d begun. Old man, come, now, 
isn’t that so ? ” And Hugh asked his brother 
the question with eyes as well as lips. 

“ No ! ” 

The swift-flung word and the quick denial 
that his brother’s face showed him sent Hugh 
staggering back. 

“ No ? Then—then I’m wrong; it isn’t 
50. I haven’t got at the truth ! ” 
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“ The truth, Hugh ! ” It was Frank who 
answered, breathlessly. “ Only a half—not 
that—a third.” 

“ A half—a third of it! I can’t grasp 
things. He didn't blackmail you, after all ! ” 

“ Yes, he did ; and, curse him, he bled me. 
I gave him all the ready I could raise.” 

“ Then what on earth-” 

Joan Vincent came to the rescue, set a hand 
lightly on Hugh’s arm. Frank was incapable 
of coherent speech. 

“ Hugh, it was not Frank, but you, that 
Baynes charged with arson. He came to 
Frank ; he showed him your match-box; he 
said he saw you light the fire.” 

“ And Frank-” 

“ Frank has been paying for you all this 
last twelve months. When Frank had no¬ 
thing he could lay hands on, and Baynes 
wanted money immediately, Baynes came to 
you.” 

“ Yes, Joan. That part of it at least I 
guessed. But not that Baynes had accused 
me of it. Heavens! what a scoundrel he is! ” 

“ And then ”—Joan Vincent went on with 
it—“ and then Baynes came to me.” 

“ To you, Joan ! You / ” Then Hugh, 
who had discovered one-third of it, saw, in a 
flash, the whole. “ Oh, I see—I see all. 
When Frank was dry and I refused him, 
Baynes came to you this afternoon.” 

“ Yes, he accused you to me. And I told 
him ”—Joan Vincent’s eyes were bright—“ I 
told him that he lied. Then I came to Frank. 
He told me what he’d been doing, and I said 
he’d made a fool of himself, and that 1 
believed in you.” 

“ Joan ! ” Hugh Triscott stepped forward, 
took and wrung her hand. 

“ Yes ; and I was coming straight to you— 
as soon as you got home.” 

“ Thank you, Joan.” Hugh stooped, 
kissed, and still retained her hand. “ Then ” 
—he turned now to his brother—“ then 
Baynes has tried the lot of us. Poor, poor 
old Frank! You’re not a business man. 
What a stupid old duffer you’ve been! It 
was awfully, awfully good of you—but ” 
—Hugh’s voice reproached gently—“ how 
did you believe it of me, old chap ? ” 

“ Well ”—Frank blushed, stammered, feel¬ 
ing the fool that he had been—“ well, there 
was the match-box, Baynes’s story, his 
cunning tale, your own words.” 

“ My own words ? ” 

“ Yes, Hugh. I heard you say—the even¬ 
ing before the fire—that it looked as if only a 
fire could save you. And you looked so 
worried after it, and wouldn’t talk about it. 
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and so kept out of Joan’s way and mine that 
I didn’t want to add to your worries, but just 
put two and two together,” 

“ And made them fifteen. Well "—Hugh 
laughed a little ruefully— 41 well, I’m no 
better* You proved your affection for me, 
and I—I doubted your worth. But I’ll make 
reparation—reparation for you and Joan, 
Til double that five hundred ; and, I say, 
you—you must get married at once,” 

It was as if he had throw r n at them a hand- 
grenade charged with speech-deadening fumes. 
There was a long, long silence ; then from 
Frank a belated echo of the most astounding 
word* 

" Married ! ” he said. 

And Joan Vincent, echoing the echo, 
exclaimed after him ; “ Married—married— 
we ! ” 

“Yes.” Hugh smiled at them, “You 
love each other, of course ? ” 

“ Love him —Frank ? ** 

“ I love her —Joan ? u 
Joan Vincent turned suddenly window- 
wards, walked across the room. Frank put 
a hand to his forehead, rubbed his bewildered 
eyes. Then, for all his stupidness^ he saw 
what his cleverer brother was not clever 
enough to see. And, coming forward, he 
uttered the splendid truth, 

“ Hugh, she doesn’t care twopence for me ; 
she’s in love—she’s always been—in love w ith 
you. She thought you didn’t care for her, 
and I thought—old man, forgive me—that 
you’d behaved anything but well. But I see 
you do care for her. One fool’s enough in a 
family. Go—go and make every thing straight.” 

At that he blundered into the conservatory, 
thence into the garden beyond. And Hugh 
w r as alone w-ith Joan. 

There was another long 
silence. For Hugh, dizzy with 
wonderment, needed space to 
breathe. Happiness half * 
stunned, half-paralyzed him; 
truth, in its sudden splendour, 
for a minute had made him 
dumb. Then power of move¬ 
ment returned to him; after 
it power of speech. He 
advanced towards her—she 
had still her back to him— 
he called her by her name. 

“ Joan ” he said. “Joan!” 

She turned and came for¬ 
ward — a pace or tw*o, no 
more. He bridged the gulf 
between them in, as it 
seemed, a single step. 


“ Joan, is it true—what Frank has just now 
said ? You do love me—you've loved me a 
long while ? ” 

** For seven years, Hugh,” she answered, 
“ And perhaps longer still.” 

And as—cursing his long blindness, blessing 
his new r -found sight-—he took her in his arms 
and kissed her, things somchow r seemed 
beautiful and completed; brought with them 
a sense of just-all-rightness, a feeling that the 
future lay before him, no longer hard and 
difficult, but fair and smooth and out-rolled. 
All his life he had given : now he w T as blessedly 
to receive. Yet, receiving, still to go on 
giving, to he, always, prodigal of that duty 
and that service which are the diamonds 
and the pearls of love* 
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HOW CAN WE GET 
A GOOD STAMP? 


The admitted failure of the new British stamps has suggested the idea of the 
following article. The stamps here reproduced are those which are generally 
acknowledged to be the finest and most artistic designs existing, with the 
substitution of King George's head or other such alterations as would make 
them adapted for use in this country. These are the kind of stamps which we 
should like to see on our letters, and perhaps our designers will make an effort 
to turn out something which may resemble or surpass them. 


^^ANY years ago an ingenious individual 
* ■ circulated the following advertise¬ 

ment :— 

ATTENTION! ART LOVERS! A beautiful steel 
engraving of Hep Majesty Queen Victoria, 
executed by one of the flpst artists of the 
Kingdom, and Issued under the auspices of 
the Earl of Beaconsfleld. Sent post free on 
receipt of 6id. 

Naturally, there was an immediate rush on 
the part of thousands to secure this rare art 
treasure, which turned out to be nothing more 
or less than a halfpenny postage-stamp. It 
is related that there was some talk of prose¬ 
cuting the dealer*, but he stoutly maintained 
that he had spoken no more than the truth 
in his description.; and, as he professed 
himself ready to exchange the stamp for 
some other commodity in his line, many 
forgave him the “ sell ” in virtue of its 
ingenuity. 

But times have changed sadly in the last 
forty years. Whatever the merits of the 
postage-stamp issue of the reign of Victoria, 
no such description can apply to the recent 
issue of the reign of George V. By no stretch 
of fact or hyperbole could the little coloured 
certificate we buy from the haughty damsel 
behind the post-office counter be described as 
a “ beautiful steel engraving.” The person 
who seriously held that opinion ought in 
charity to be conveyed to the nearest blind 
asylum. 

We have been told of a young lady 
with the shopping habit going to a post- 
office and asking to look at some postage- 
stamps. 

“ What denomination ? ” asks the clerk. 

“ Oh, I’m a Presbyterian.” 

“ No, I mean what price ? ” 

“ Oh,” is the reply, “ I’m not particular 
about the price. Let me see some really nice 
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ones. Are those the best you have ? Then 
I think I’ll use the telephone.” 

It is hardly too much to say that a wave of 
protest swept the whole country on the 
appearance of the new stamps. One fastidious 
correspondent announced that no considera¬ 
tion would induce him to use the objection¬ 
able designs; he had decided to allow all 
his friends to be surcharged on' his letters. 
Another suggests that the Government should 
buy up millions of Dickens stamps, and 
use them during the Dickens centenary year 
for postage. One even wants the Postmaster- 
General impeached for debasing the King’s 
effigy! The Times and every newspaper in 
the kingdom have printed hundreds of 
criticisms of the new stamps, and dozens of 
questions have been asked in Parliament. 
And, indeed, one wonders why the stamp 
should not have been better, or why it should 
have been left to Great Britain to produce 
what is undoubtedly the worst stamp in the 
world when there are, amongst the members of 
the world’s Postal Union, so many precedents 
for producing a really good stamp. 

Some critics find fault with one portion of 
the design, some with another ; some blame 
the artist, some the engraver, and some the 
printer, while others blame all three. 

One London newspaper declares : “ The 
King’s head is too small; indeed, it gives the 
impression of being insignificant,” and adds 
that “ the representation of His Majesty’s 
features is as unlike His Majesty as anything 
we have ever seen.” 

Mr. Evelyn Cecil, M.P., in asking a question 
about the stamps in Parliament, referred to 
“ the complete want of resemblance of the 
portrait of His Majesty.” This is surely a 
defect fatal enough in itself to condemn the 
stamps. We are bound to suppose that a 
Original from 
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good portrait of the King was selected in 
the first place, and therefore it must be the 
reproduction that is in fault; probably the 
original drawing was on too large a scale, 
and in the process of reduction the finer 
lines have run together into masses of 
colour, 

“ The most important part of the design/ 1 
writes Mr, Stanley Gibbons, who courteously 
furnishes us with what he considers the best 
stamps extant, "is, of course, the portrait of 
the Sovereign—important, both as the most 
fitting emblem to appear upon our coins and 
our stamps, and as, in the opinion of the best 
judges, the greatest safeguard against forgery. 
That portrait, rightly to fulfil its purpose, 
should be both a faithful and a favourable 
one, and we do not think that anyone 
can say that the head as it appears 
upon the stamp is either the one or the 
other. 


“ If,” continues Mr. Stanley Gibbons, “ we 
take for comparison the first surface-printed 
stamps of our own country, the fourpence, 
sixpence, and shilling of 1855-6, again wc 
find nothing to distract attention from the 
important features of the design ; there is 
fine engraving, and there is ample spacing, 
with no fancy work to crowd up and over¬ 
whelm the portrait with unnecessary detail, 
A few measurements will show the contrast 
better than anything. The inner oval con¬ 
taining the King’s head on the new stamps is 
eleven and a half millimetres wide, that on 
the shilling of 1856 is fourteen and a half 
millimetres in width, while in the fourpence 
and sixpence of the same period the head is 
in a circle nearly eighteen millimetres in 
diameter ; the total width of the stamps is 
the same as at the present day—hardly 
nineteen millimetres. The immense difference 
in the effect produced can be easily under¬ 



stood/ 1 

Now, what is the easiest way to rectify 
the stamp ? Why, by finding out what 
other countries have done, and adopting 
the best ideas their stamp-makers have 
to leach us. Or we need not go out 
of the Empire at all, for some really fine 
stamps have been pro¬ 
duced in Britain and 
her Colonies. 

But su ppose we 
makt a beginning 
with a little in¬ 
significant country like 
Haiti, Annexed is the 
Haiti two-centimes of 
1887, which we have 



2, 



adapted to our own 
national requirements by 
substituting the por¬ 
trait of King George 
for that of President 
Salomon and altering 
the lettering. The 
result (No, 1) is a really 
admirable stamp, clean- 
cut and di nified, 
beside which our current British ones look 
weak and exiguous. 

Or perhaps an even more striking result, 
although one less acceptable to the Peace 
Society, would be the Haiti issue of President 
Simon Sam (1898) reproduced above (No. 2 )« 
The symbol which has no meaning in the 
case of a diminutive Republic becomes highly 
significant in the case of a world Power 
like Great Britain. 

Or let us utilize as 
a h::sis the artistic 
five-ore Denmark. See 
what an excellent 
result might be ob¬ 
tained with the circular 
plaques r.t the side 
and the Royal cipher 
immediately underneath 
the portrait (No. 3). 3 - 

One of the arguments used by the postaj 
authorities for not putting the name of the 
country of origin on the British issue 5 s its 
very cumbrous character. They point out 
the difficulty i:i finding room for “ The United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” But 
what is the matter with " Britain n ? More 
and more is “ Britain 51 coming into use all 
over the world, just as " America ** is now 
employed universally in place of " The 
United States of America/ 1 To over- 
fastidious people perhaps even the British 
Navy is the Briiish-and-Irish Navy ; but 
then what becomes of the Channel Islands 
and the Isle of Man ? No, “ Britain ” is 
undoubtedly the word which should appear 
on our postage - stamps, or, if space per¬ 
mitted, "Great Britain/' If critics object 
to this, there is “ The United Kingdom/ 1 

Another excellent 
adaptation might be 
made of the Belgian 
stamp of the 1893-1907 
issue. The head is a 
medallion, the de¬ 
nomination being 
repeated in the upper 
left-hand and lower right- 
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Perhaps an even more notable design, 
equal in grace to the 
exquisite manner in 
which it is engraved, is 
the new Swedish stamp 
(No* 9)* Why should we 
not, if necessary, con¬ 
struct our new stamp 
on such a model as 
this? If we did, we 
would reach a very high 9* 

degree of merit* Note the triple crowns 

below the portrait of the King, signifying the 

three kingdoms, also the scrolls of oak and 
bay leaves* We commend this design to 
the attention of the 
Pos t master-Gen era 1 , 

If there are some 
who would like to sub¬ 
stitute an allegorical or 
symbolical figure for 
that of the Royal por¬ 
trait, we could hardly 
do better than go to 
our own possession of 
Barbados, which years 
ago produced an excellent delineation of 
Britannia ruling the 
waves (No. 10). 

From the last 
Royal Portuguese 
issue (No. 11) much 
might be learnt by our 
postal authorities, for, 
w ith the necessary alter¬ 
ations, a most satis¬ 
factory result might be 
obtained. 11 ■ 

According to most of the leading philatelic 
authorities, including the one already men¬ 
tioned, the most admirable stamp in dignity 
of design and beauty of 
engraving ever produced 
is the Nova Scotia issue 
of 1850-60 (No* 12)* 

With such a stamp before 
their eyes, how could our 
designers go wrong ? 11 is 
not as if there were any¬ 
thing uncommon in seek* 
ing advice in philatelic or 
numismatic matters from 
foreign countries or our I2- 

Colonies* The King Edward stamps were 
designed by an Austrian ; the new coins, 
as well as the stamps, have been en¬ 
trusted to an Australian, At all events, 
>ve make the suggestion to His Majesty J s 
Government*-^Qi na I from 
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We now come to a somewhat more intricate 
design, based on the 
stamp of the Republic 
of Honduras (1895). 
This, as may be seen, 
is a very interesting 
arrangement of scroll- 
work (No* 5)* For the 
portrait of General 
Cabanas we introduce 
what our own issue 
5 ’ cannot boast—an excel¬ 

lent portrait of King George* 

Then there is 
the Austrian 190S 
issue (No, 6), Here the 
lettering might perhaps 
be considered a trifle 
bold; but, after all, 
this is a virtue in 
the eyes of many. 
Apart from this 
feature its simplicity is 
manifest. 

A far more attractive design is that of the 
recent Peruvian 
issue (No. 7). This, even 
when printed in a single 
colour, is very effec¬ 
tive, and a really fine 
example of engraving, 
although perhaps the 
scroll-work is a trifle 
tropical for a country 
in the latitude of this 
7. kingdom. 

Another Belgian issue which has won 
universal commendation is the last of the 
kte King Leopold* Using this as the basis 
of our new stamp, the engraver might 
produce a very effective design* Instead 
of using medallion portraits of His 
Majesty, one might be 
introduced with the King 
in naval uniform, wear¬ 
ing a cocked hat. The 
result, as shown in No. S t 
certainly justifies the 
innovation, b e c a u s e, 
after all, our monarch 
is a sea - King, and 
might properly wear his 
naval uniform, just as 
the foreign monarch^ appearing on the 
postage-stamps of their respective countries 
are portrayed in military uniform. It will 
be noticed that only tire numerals are here 
given in recording the denomination ; but 
surely this is all that is really essential ? 
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Some object that the head of the monarch 
on the coins and stamps suggests decapi¬ 
tation, and would prefer to see more torso. 
To such the Bulgarian examples would be 
welcome, and the designs shown above (Nos. 
13 and 14) for a new British postage-stamp 
might meet with general approval. 

There is an extreme 
simplicity about the 
next stamp tf essay ” (No. 
15), which we humbly 
submit to His Majesty's 
Government ; but it is, 
as all philatelists 
know-, not without 
precedent, for it fol¬ 
lows the lines of 
some of the Italian 
issue, w hich have merely 
a portrait of Victor Emmanuel against a 
plain background. At all events, there is 
no mistaking its cha¬ 
racter. 

A novel design might 
be made on the basis of 
t lie old Horn Pedro Brazil 
stamp (No. 16}, which is 
a beautiful piece of en¬ 
graving, with the fine 
lines of a banknote. 
Complaint is made of 
the diminutive size of 
King George's head, but perhaps were 
it even as small as that of King Alfonso's 
on 1he S pa n t sh 
stamps it could still be 
made effective if the 
likeness were as good as 
the latter is, Moreover, 
the design is neat and 
tasteful (No. 17). 

Another simple, 
unpretentious head 
with two lines of very 
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plain lettering, one 
above and the other 
below, is the Cyprus 
stamp (No. 18), which 
might advantageously, 
in the opinion of many, 
serv e as a model. 

For striking contrast in 
styles it is interesting 
to compare the classical 
severity of the early French Republican and 
the Greek issues (Nos, 19 and 20), either of 
which might have been modelled two or three 
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thousand years ago, with the extremely 
modern examples furnished by the new Bava¬ 
rian commemorativeisstie(No + 2 i), with the pair 
of Cupids supporting 
a wreath. This issue 
has been selected 
by many competent 
judges as one of 
the finest examples, 
both with regard to 
d es i go am i d raugh 1 s- 
manshipj of the pre¬ 
sent day. 

Of equal merit, perhaps, is the Italian 
Jubilee issue, also of this year. Here we 
have originality of design and free draw ing 
serving as a signal relief to the eye, weary 
of the philatelic conventions (No. 22). 

It is significant that our own new r stamps, 
poor in design, feeble in execution, and 
generally condemned, should be issued in the 
same year as such fine examples of the stamp- 
designer's art as the 
foregoing Bavarian and 
Italian issues. It is a 
fact which should pro¬ 
vide food for thought for 
all who are interested in 
the progress of British 
art. With such examples 
before them, will our 
stamp - designers see 
w hat they can do ? 

22. 
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Illustrated by 

HE night-watchman, who had 
left his scat on the jetty to 
answer the gate-hell, came 
back with disgust written on 
a countenance only too wel! 
designed to express it. 

tl If she's been up ’ere once 
in the last week to know whether the Silvia is 
up. she’s been four or five times/’ he growled. 
Lh He's forty-seven if he's a day ; ’is left leg 
is shorter than ? is right, and he talks with a 
stutter. When she's with ’im you’d think as 
butter wouldn’t melt in ’er mouth ; but the 
way she talked to me just now you’d think I 
was paid a purpose to wait on her. I asked 
er at last wot she thought I was here for, 
and she said she didn't know, and nobody 
else neither. And afore she went off she told 
the potman from the Albion, wot was listen- 

1911, 


^/ ill Owen. 

ing T that I was known all over Wappmg as 
the Sleeping Beauty, 

She ain't the fust I’ve 'ad words with, not 
by a lot. They" re all the same ; they all 
start in a nice, kind, soapy sort o' way, and* 
as soon as they don’t get wot they want, fly 
into a temper and ask me who I think I am. 
I told one woman once not to he silly, and I 
shall never forget it as long as I live—never. 
For all I know, she’s wearing a bit o' my 'air 
in a locket to this day, and very likely boasting 
that I gave it to her. 

Talking of her reminds me of another 
woman. There was a Cap’n Pinner, used 
to trade between ’ere and Hull on a schooner 
named the Snipe, Nice little craft she was, 
and ’e was a very nice feller. Many and 
many’s the pint we Ye 'ad together, turn and 
turn-about, and on'y time we ever ’ad a 
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cross word was when somebody hid his clay- 
pipe in my beer and ’e was foolish enough to 
think I’d done it. 

He ’ad a nice little cottage ’e told me about, 
near Hull, and ’is wife’s father, a man of 
pretty near seventy, lived with ’em. Well- 
off the old man was, and, as she was his only 
daughter, they looked to ’ave all his money 
when he’d gorn. Their only fear was that ’e 
might marry agin, and, judging from wot ’e 
used to tell me about the old man, I thought 
it more than likely. 

“ If it wasn’t for my missis he’d ha’ been 
married over and over agin,” he ses one day. 
“ He’s like a child playing with gunpowder.” 

“ ’Ow would it be to let ’im bum hisself a 
bit ? ” I ses. 

“ If you was to see some o’ the gunpowder 
he wants to play with, you wouldn’t talk like 
that,” ses the cap’n. “ You’d know better. 
The on’y thing is to keep ’em apart, and my 
pore missis is wore to a shadder a-doing 
of it.” 

It was just about a month artcr that that 
he brought the old man up to London with 
’im. They ’ad some stuff to put out at 
Smith’s Wharf, t’other side of the river, afore 
they came to us, and though they wa 3 on’y 
there four or five days, it was long enough for 
that old man to get into trouble. 

The skipper told me about it ten minutes 
arter they was made snug in the inner berth 
’ere. He walked up and down like a man 
with a raging tooth-ache, and arter follering 
’im up and down the wharf till I was tired 
out, I discovered that ’is father-in-law ’ad 
got ’imself mixed up with a widder-woman 
ninety years old and weighing twenty stun. 
Arter he ’ad cooled down a bit, and I ’ad 
given ’im a few little pats on the shoulder, 
’e made it forty-eight years old and fourteen 
stun. 

“ He’s getting ready to go and meet her 
now,” he ses, ‘‘and wot my missis’ll say to 
me, I don’t know.” 

His father-in-law came up on deck as ’e 
spoke, and began to brush ’imself all over 
with a clothes-brush. Nice-looking little 
man ’e was, with blue eyes, and a little white 
beard, cut to a point, and dressed up in a 
serge suit with brass buttons, and a white 
yachting cap. His real name was Mr. Finch, 
but the skipper called ’im Uncle Dick, and 
he took such a fancy to me that in five minutes 
I was calling ’im Uncle Dick too. 

“ Time I was moving,” he ses, by and by. 
“ I’ve got an app’intment.” 

“ Oh ! who with ? ” ses the skipper, pre¬ 
tending not to know. 


“ Friend o’ mine, in the army,” ses the old 
man, with a wink at me. “ So long.” 

He went off as spry as a boy, and as soon 
as he’d gom the skipper started walking 
back’ards and for’ards agin, and raving. 

“ Let’s ’ope as he’s on’y amusing ’imself,” 
I ses. 

“ Wait till you see ’er,” ses the skipper; 
“ then you won’t talk foolishness.” 

As it 'appened she came back with Uncle 
Dick that evening, to see ’im safe, and I see 
at once wot sort of a woman it was. She 
’adn’t been on the wharf five minutes afore 
you’d ha’ thought it belonged to ’er, and when 
she went and sat on the schooner it seemed 
to be about ’arf its size. She called the 
skipper Tom, and sat there as cool as you 
please holding Uncle Dick’s ’and, and patting 
it. 

I took the skipper round to the Bull’s 
Head arter she ’ad gorn, and I wouldn’t 
let ’im say a word until he had ’ad two pints. 
He felt better then, and some o’ the words 
’e used surprised me. 

“ Wot’s to be done ? ” he ses at last. 
“ You see ’ow it is, Bill.” 

“ Can’t you get ’im away ? ” I ses. “ Who 
is she, and wot’s ’er name ? ” 

“ Her name,” ses the skipper, “ her name 
is Jane Maria Elizabith Muffit, and she lives 
over at Rotherhithc.” 

“ She’s very likely married already,” I ses. 

“ Her ’usband died ten years ago,” ses the 
skipper ; “ passed away in ’is sleep. Over¬ 
laid, I should say.” 

He sat there smoking, and I sat there 
thinking. Twice ’e spoke to me, and I held 
my ’and up and said “ H’sh.” Then I turned 
to ’im all of a sudden and pinched his arm so 
hard he nearly dropped ’is beer. 

“ Is Uncle Dick a nervous man ? ” I ses. 

“ Nervous is no name for it,” he ses, staring. 

“ Very good, then,” I ses. “ I’ll send ’er 
husband to frighten ’im.” 

The skipper looked at me very strange. 
“ Yes, yes,” he ses. 

“ Frighten ’im out of ’is boots, and make 
him give ’er up,” I ses. “ Or better still, get 
’im to run away and go into hiding for a time. 
That ’ud be best, in case ’e found out.” 

“ Found out wot 1 ” ses the skipper. 

“ Found out it wasn’t ’er husband,” I ses. 

“ Bill,” ses the skipper, very earnest, “ this 
is the fust beer I’ve ’ad to-day, and I wish I 
could say the same for you.” 

I didn’t take ’im at fust, but when I did I 
gave a laugh that brought in two more cus¬ 
tomers, to see wot was the matter. Then I 
took ’im by the arm, arter a little trouble, 
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and, taking ’im back to the wharf, explained 
my meaning to ’im. 

“ I know the very man,” I ses. “ He comes 
into a public-’ouse down my way sometimes. 
Artful ’Arry, he’s called, and, for ’arf a quid, 
say, he’ll frighten Uncle Dick ’arf to death. 
He’s big and ugly, and picks up a living by 
selling meerschaum pipes he’s found to small 
men wot don’t want ’em. Wonderful gift o’ 
the gab he’s got.” 

We went acrost to the Albion to talk it over. 
There’s several bars there, and the landlady 
always keeps cotton-wool in ’er ears, not 
’aving been brought up to the public line. 
The skipper told me all ’e knew about Mrs. 
Muffit, and we arranged that Artful ’Arry 
should come down at seven o’clock next night, 
if so be as I could find ’im in time. 

I got up early the next arternoon, and as it 
’appened, he came into the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh five minutes arter I got there. Nasty 
temper ’e was in, too. He’d just found a 
meerschaum pipe, as usual, and the very fust 
man ’e tried to sell it to said that it was the 
one ’e lost last Christmas, and gave ’im a 
punch in the jaw for it. 

“ He’s a thief, that’s wot he is,” ses ’Arry ; 
“ and I ’ate thiefs. ’Ow’s a honest trades¬ 
man to make a living when there’s people like 
that about ? ” 

I stood ’im ’arf a pint, and though it hurt 
’im awful to drink it, he said ’ed ’ave another, 
just to see if he could bear the pain. Arter 
he had ’ad three ’e began for to take a more 
cheerful view o’ life, and told me about a chap 
that spent three weeks in the London ’Orse- 
pittle for calling ’im a liar. 

“ Treat me fair,” he ses, “ and I’ll treat 
other people fair. 1 never broke my word 
without a good reason for it, and that’s more 
than everybody can say. If I told you the 
praise I've ’ad from some people you wouldn’t 
believe it.” 

I let ’im go on till he ’ad talked ’imself into 
a good temper, and then I told ’im of the 
little job I ’ad got for ’im. He listened 
quiet till I ’ad finished, and then he shook ’is 
’ead. 

“ It ain’t in my line,” he ses. 

“ There’s ’arf a quid ’anging to it,” I ses. 

’Arry shook his 'ead agin. “ ’Tain’t enough, 
mate,” he ses. “ If you was to make it a quid 
I won’t say as I mightn’t think of it.” 

I ’ad told the skipper that it might cost ’im 
a quid, so I knew ’ow far I could go ; and at 
last, arter ’Arry ’ad got as far as the door 
three times, I gave way. 

“ And I’ll ’ave it now,” he ses, “ to prevent 
mistakes.” 


“ No, ’Arry,” I ses, very firm. “ Besides, 
it ain’t my money, you see.” 

“ You mean to say you don’t trust me,” ’e 
ses, firing up. 

“ I’d trust you with untold gold,” I ses, 
“ but not with a real quid ; you’re too fond 
of a joke, ’Arry.” 

We ’ad another long argyment about it, 
and I had to tell ’im plain at last that when I 
wanted to smell ’is fist, I’d say so. 

“ You turn up at the wharf at five minutes 
to seven,” I ses, “ and I’ll give you ten bob of 
it; arter you’ve done your business I’ll give 
you the other. Come along quiet, and you’ll 
see me waiting at the gate for you.” 

He gave way arter a time, and, fust going 
’ome for a cup o’ tea, I went on to the wharf 
to tell the skipper ’ow things stood. 

“It couldn’t ’ave ’appened better,” he ses. 
“ Uncle Dick is sure to be aboard at that time, 
’cos ’e’s going acrost the water at eight o’clock 
to pay ’er a visit. And all the hands ’ll be 
away. I’ve made sure of that.” 

He gave me the money for Artful ’Arry in 
two ’arf-suverins, and then we went over to 
the Albion for a quiet glass and a pipe, and to 
wait for seven o’clock. 

I left ’im there at ten minutes to, and at 
five minutes to, punctual to the minute, I 
see ’Arry coming along swinging a thick stick 
with a knob on the end of it. 

“ Where’s the ’arf thick-un ? ” he ses, look¬ 
ing round to see that the coast was clear. 

I gave it to ’im, and arter biting it in three 
places and saying it was a bit short in weight 
he dropped it in ’is weskit-pocket and said ’c 
was ready. 

I left ’im there for a minute while I went 
and ’ad a look round. The deck of the 
Snipe was empty, but I could ’ear Uncle 
Dick down in the cabin singing ; and, arter 
listening for a few seconds to make sure that 
it was singing, I went back and beckoned to 
’Arry. 

“ He’s down in the cabin,” I ses, pointing. 
“ Don’t overdo it, ’Arry, and at the same 
time don’t underdo it, as you might say.” 

“ I know just wot you want,” ses ’Arry, 
“ and if you’d got the ’art of a man in you, 
you’d make it two quids.” 

He climbed on board and stood listening 
for a moment at the companion, and then ’e 
went down, while I went off outside the gate, 
so as to be out of earshot in case Uncle Dick 
called for me. I knew that I should ’ear all 
about wot went on arterwards—and I did. 

Artful ’Arry went down the companion- 
ladder very quiet, and then stood at the foot 
of it looking at Uncle Dick, He looked ’im 
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up and down and all over, and then 'e gave 
a fierce, loud cough* 

“ Good evening/' he ses* 

“ Good evening/ 1 ses Uncle Dick, staring at 
’im* “ Did you want to see anybody ? ” 

“ I did/' ses 'Arry. “ I do* And when I 
see ’im Tin going to put my arms round 'im 
and tw f ist 'is neck; then I’m going to break 
every bone in 'is body, and arter that I'm 
going to shy ’im overboard to pison the fishes 
with” 

u Dear me ! ” ses Uncle Dick, shifting away 
as far as 'e could. 


f,c PYaps—pVaps 'e didn't know/' ses 
Uncle Dick, stammering* 

* £ Didn't know ! ” ses ’Arry, (t Don’t care, 
yer mean. We’ve got a nice little *ome, and, 
just because I’ve *ad to leave it a bit and lay 
low for knifing a man, she takes advantage of 
it* And it ain’t the fust time, neither* 
Wot's the matter ? 51 

u Touch“louch of ague; I get it some¬ 
times/ 1 ses Uncle Dick, 

14 I want to see this man Finch/' ses ’Any, 
shaking 'is knobby stick. 44 Muffit, my name 
is, and I want to tell ’im so,” 



11 * HE’S DOWN IN THU CABIN,* l SES, POINTING*” 


u I ain’t "ad a wink o’ sleep for two nights/' 
ses J Arry— 44 not ever since I 'card oi it* When 
I think of all I’ve done for that woman— 
working for 3 er, and such-like—my blood 
boils* When I think of her passing ’ersetf 
off as a widder—my widder—and going out 
with another man, i don't know wot to do 
with myself*” 

Unde Dick started and turned pale. 
Fust 'e seemed as if 'e was going to speak, 
and then 'e thought better of it. He sat 
staring at ’Any as if 'e couldn't believe his 
eyes. 

4£ Wot would you do with a man like that ? ” 
ses 'Any. 44 I ask you, us man to man, wot 
would you do to f im ? ” 


Uncle Dick nearly shook imself on to the 
floor* 

14 I—I’ll go and see if Vs in the fo'c's'le/' 
he ses at last, 

** He ain't there, ’cos I’ve looked/' ses 
*Arry, ’arf shutting *is eyes and looking at ’im 
hard* 44 Wot might your name be ? ” 

* £ My name's Finch/ 1 ses Uncle Dick, 
putting out his 'ands ; “ but I thought she 
was a widder* She told me her 'usband died 
ten years ago ; she’s deceived me as well as 
you* I wouldn't ha T dreamt of taking 
any notice of ’er if I’d known* Truth, I 
wouldn't. I shouldn't ha 1 dreamt of such a 
thing” 

Artful Qtey plavcd : with ’is stick a little, 
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&nd stood lookmg at 'im, with a horrible look 
on 'is face, 

“ J 0w am I to know you're speaking the 
truth ? ” he ses, very slow, <l Eh ? ’Ow 
can you prove it f " 

11 If it was the last word 1 was to speak 
I d say the same,” ses Uncle Dick. “ 1 tell 
you, I am as ifinercent as a new*born babe,” 


any money in my pocket I’d *ave a bite while 
you’re gone,” 

“ Why not get something ? '* ses Unde 
Dick, putting his ’and in his pocket, in a 
great ’urry to please him, and pulling out 
some silver, 

’Any said ’e would, and then he stood on 
one side To let ’im pass, and even put the 
knobby stick under ? im to 
help 'im up the companion- 
ladder. 




41 I TEl.L vou, i am as in percent as a new-born rabe. 1 ' 


“If that’s true,” ses 'Arry, t( she's deceived 
both of us* Now, if I let you go will you go 
straight off and bring her ere to me ? r ' 

“ 1 will,” ses Uncle Dick, jumping up, 

<( Art a mo,” ses Arrv, holding up ’is stick 
very quick. ” One thing is, if you don't 
come back, I’ll ave you another day, I can’t 
make up my mind wot to do. I can't think 
— I ain’t tasted food for two days. If I P ad 


Uncle Dick passed me two minutes arter- 
wards without a word, and set off down the 
road as fast as 'is little legs ’ud carry ’im, 
I watched 'im out o’ sight, and then I went on 
board the schooner to see 'ow ’Arry ’ad got on. 

'* ’Arry,” I ses, when he kid finished, 
" you’re a masterpiece ! ’ 

” I know I am,’’ he ses. “ Wot about that 
other arf-quigjfigjnal from 
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“ Here it is,” I ses, giving it to ’im. “ Fair 
masterpiece, that’s wot you are. They may 
well call you Artful. Shake ’ands.” 

I patted ’im on the shoulder arter we ’ad 
shook ’ands, and we stood there smiling at each 
other and paying each other compliments. 

“ Fancy ’em sitting ’ere and waking for 
you to come back from that bite,” I ses. 

“ I ought to ’ave ’ad more off of him,” ses 
’Arry. “’Owever, it can’t be helped. I 
think I’ll ’ave a lay down for a bit; I’m tired.” 

“ Better be off,” I ses, shaking my ’ead. 
“ Time passes, and they might come back 
afore you think.” 

“ Well, wot of it ? ” ses ’Arry. 

“Wot of it?” I ses. “Why, it ’ud 
spoil everything. It ’ud be blue ruin.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” ses ’Arry. 

“ Sartain,” I ses. 

“Well, make it five quid, and I’ll go then,” 
he ses, sitting down agin. 

I couldn’t believe my ears at fust, but 
when I could I drew myself up and told ’im 
wot I thought of ’im ; and he sat there and 
laughed at me. 

“ Why, you called me a masterpiece just 
now,” he ses. “ I shouldn’t be much of a 
masterpiece if I let a chance like this slip. 
Why, I shouldn’t be able to look myself in 
the face. Where’s the skipper ? ” 

“ Sitting in the Albion,” I ses, ’arf choking. 

“ Go and tell ’im it’s five quid,” ses ’Arry. 
“ I don’t mean five more, on’y four. Some 
people would h'a’ made it five, but I like to 
deal square and honest.” 

I run over for the skipper in a state of mind 
that don’t bear thinking of, and he came back 
with me, ’arf crazy. When we got to the 
cabin we found the door was locked, and, 
arter the skipper ’ad told Artful wot he’d do 
to ’im if he didn’t open it, he ’ad to go on deck 
and talk to ’im through the skylight. 

“ If you ain’t off of my ship in two twos,” 
he ses, “ I’ll fetch a policeman.” 

“ You go and fetch four pounds,” ses ’Arry; 
“ that*6 wot I’m waiting for, not a policeman. 
Didn’t the watchman tell you ? ” 

“ The bargain was for one pound,” ses the 
skipper, ’ardly able to speak.. 

“ Well, you tell that to the policeman,” 
ses Artful ’Arry. 

It was no use, he’d got us every way ; and 
at last the skipper turns out ’is pockets, and 
he ses, “ Look ’ere,” he ses, “ I’ve got seven¬ 
teen and tenpence ha’penny. Will you go 
if I give you that ? ” 

“ ’Ow much has the watchman got ? ” ses 
’Arry. “ His lodger lost ’is purse the other 

day.” 

VoL xlii.—44. 


I’d got two and ninepence, as it ’appened, 
and then there was more trouble because the 
skipper wouldn’t give ’im the money till he 
’ad gone, and ’e wouldn’t go till he ’ad got it. 
The skipper gave way at last, and as soon as 
he ’ad got it ’Arry ses, “ Now ’op off and 
borrer the rest, and look slippy about it.” 

'I put one hand over the skipper’s mouth 
fust, and then, finding that was no good, I 
put the other. It was no good wasting bad 
langwidge on ’Arry. 

I pacified the skipper at last, and arter 
’Arry ’ad swore true ’e’d go when ’e’d got the 
money, the skipper rushed round to try and 
raise it. It’s a difficult job at the best o’ 
times, and I sat there on the skylight shivering 
and wondering whether the skipper or Mrs. 
Muffit would turn up fust. 

Hours seemed to pass away, and then I see 
the wicket in the gate open, and the skipper 
come through. He jumped on deck without 
a word, and then, going over to the skylight, 
’anded down the money to ’Arry. 

“ Right 0,” ses ’Arry. “ It on’y shows you 
wot you can do by trying.” 

He unlocked the door and came up on deck, 
looking at us very careful, and playing with 
’is stick. 

“ You’ve got your money,” ses the skipper; 
“ now go as quick as you can.” 

’Arry smiled and nodded at him. Then 
he stepped on to the wharf and was just 
moving to the gate, with us follering, when 
the wicket opened and in came Mrs. Muffit 
and Uncle Dick. 

“ There he is,” ses Uncle Dick. “ That’s 
the man ! ” 

Mrs. Muffit walked up to ’im, and my ’art 
a’most stopped beating- Her face was the 
colour of beet-root with temper, and you 
could ’ave heard her breath fifty yards away. 

“ Ho ! ” she says, planting ’erself in front 
of Artful ’Arry, “ so you’re the man that ses 
you’re my ’usband, are you ? ” 

“ That’s all right,” ses ’Arry, “ it’s all a 
mistake.” 

“ Mistake ? ” ses Mrs. Muffit. 

“ Mistake o’ Bill’s,” ses ’Arry, pointing to 
me. “ I told ’im I thought ’e was wrong, 
but ’e would ’ave it. I’ve got a bad 
memory, so I left it to ’im.” 

“ Ho ! ” ses Mrs. Muffit, taking a deep 
breath. “ Ho! I thought as much. Wot 
’ave you got to say for yourself—eh ? ” 

She turned on me like a wild cat, with her 
’ands in front of her. I’ve been scratched 
once in my life,and I w r asn’t going to be agin, 
so, fixing my eyes bji ’tr, I just stepped back 
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fixed on 'ers she couldn’t do anything. I 
knew that. Unfortunately I stepped back 
just a inch too far, and next moment I went 
over backwards in twelve foot of water. 

After allj, p’raps it was the best thing 


that could have "appened to me ; it stopped 
her talking. It ain’t the fust time I’ve ad 
wet jacket; but as for the skipper, and 


a 
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been in 
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married her—they've 


























































The 

Most 

Won¬ 

derful 

Electric 

Sign 

in the 

World. 

AND HOW 
IT IS 
WORKED. 



the rice electric 

DISPLAY CO, UNITES 
THE WORLDS LEADERS 


From n Fhotu b v \ THE ELKCTkJC SION IN POSITION- [A. K. new York. 


By FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES. 


EW YORK possesses a good 
many of the “ biggest things ” 
in this world, and among 
them may be reckoned the 
biggest mechanical electric 
sign, which is situated at 
Thirty - Eighth Street and 
Broadway, on the roof of the Hotel Nor¬ 
mandie* It entirely dwarfs every other sign 
along the famous iS Great White Way,” rising 
seventy-two feet above the building on which 
it is erected* Overlooking the busiest busi¬ 
ness section of the American metropolis, it is 
probably seen by a greater number of people 



during an evening than any other u free 
show ” of the kind in the world. 

Indeed, when first shown in operation last 
year the crowds that collected to stare 
became so great that a special squad of New 
York’s brawniest police had to be told off to 
handle them. Vehicular traffic was con¬ 
siderably impeded, chains of electric cars 
were held up, and the lt rubber-neck ” wagons 
with their tiers of sight-seers were brought to 
a standstill. And it was even whispered that 
the Mayor might take action to have the 


sign rcmqvecC J fro, 


e operatia^“display” repre- 
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sents a Roman chariot race in incandescent 
lamps, and is literally a picture of fire of 
many colours in motion* It is more perfect 
and natural in its movement than the finest 
coloured cinematograph picture, and must be 
seen to be ; fully appreciated. The photo¬ 
graphs reproduced are striking, but from 
them one can obtain no adequate idea of the 
perfection of illusion, which, after all, is the 
real triumph of a mechanical electric display. 
Many attempts have been made to photograph 
the chariot race while in motion, but they 
have invariably failed, owing to the length 
of time required for the exposure of the 
plate. 

In the race the horses all appear to be run¬ 
ning at break-neck speed, yet never overtaking 
the main chariot* The w heels revolve sw iftly. 


THiL COLOSSAL STEEL STRUCTURE 


while the road—which is of glass coloured to 
represent the tan of a race-track—appears to 
recede from beneath the flying hoofs and 
revolving wheels. The crimson cape of the 
leading driver, as w ell as the manes and tails 
of the horses, all appear to be waving in the 
wind, while the lights that decorate the arena 
seem to move in an opposite direction. On 
either side, mounted on thirty-five-foot 
columns, are braziers of fire, sending forth 
flames over eight feet long. The race takes 
place for about thirty seconds, then it is in 
darkness for an equal time, this being repeated 
from dusk to half an hour after midnight. 
Directly above the race is suspended a 
great steel curtain, twenty feet high by a 
hundred feet long—altogether about two 
thousand square feet of surface* Mounted on 

the lop of this cur¬ 
tain may be seen 
the words, “Leaders 
of the World/’ made 
entirely of electric 
bulbs. During the 
evening there ap¬ 
pears continuously 
on the curtain the 
announcements of 
the world’s greatest 
business concerns ; 
the one leading con¬ 
cern in various 
standard lines of 
business is shown 
as the “ Recognized 
Leader of the 
World*” Earh an¬ 
nouncement ap- 
pearing on the dis¬ 
play is repeated 
every ten minutes 
during the entire 
evening. 

This colossal and 
wonderful sign con¬ 
tains twenty thou¬ 
sand electric bulbs 
—which is at least 
five limes as many 
a*s are employed in 
the next biggest 
electric display on 
Broad way, A force 
equal to six hun¬ 
dred horse-power is 
required to operate 
this startling adver¬ 
tisement, w r hile in its 
construction nearly 
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a hundred miles of 
wire were used. 

There are seventy 
thousand electric 
connections and 
about two thou¬ 
sand seven hundred 
and fifty electric 
switches in opera¬ 
tion. In order to 
produce real life- 
action in fire, the 
electricity is flashed 
at the rate of two 
thousand five hun¬ 
dred flashes per 
minute. A large 
force of expert rig¬ 
gers and electri¬ 
cians worked ninety 
days to complete 
this mammoth signj 
which owes its in¬ 
ception to Mr. 

El wood E. Rice, 
of Dayton, Ohio. 

If the reader will 
examine the photo¬ 
graph of the steel 
structure erected 
for the support and 
operation of the 
sign—wh ich is 
seventy - two feet 
high and weighs 
sixty tons—he will 
notice that en¬ 
closed in the net¬ 
work of bars is 

a three-storey house, which many a well- 
to-do tradesman might reasonably covet for 
his own. This house contains several rooms 
or compartments, in which are stored the 
various devices used to operate the sign. 
Three men are in constant attendance in this 
strange house, for, though the action of the 
display is automatic, the mechanism has to 
be as carefully watched as the machinery of an 
Atlantic liner. 

In addition to these three men a fourth is 
stationed at the open window of the office of 
the Rice Electric Display Company, which is 
situated some considerable distance from the 
sign, though in direct line of vision. This 
man also remains at his post during the lime 
that the display is in operation. He is armed 
with a powerful pair of field-glasses, and with 
these he scans the sign with as much care and 
anxiety as though he were a shipwrecked 


INSIDE THE HOUSE BEHIND THE SIGN. 


mariner “ looking for a sail.” On a table 
beside him is a chart or plan of the sign, on 
which every globe is marked, and it is his 
duty to indicate on the chart each globe 
which, with the help of his field-glasses, he 
notices has become useless. The next morn¬ 
ing the burnt-out globes are replaced by new 
ones. It might be supposed that during a 
single night not more than a dozen or so of 
globes would burn out; but this is far from 
being the case, as many as a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred globes becoming use¬ 
less through the short lime which elapses 
between sunset and midnight. During the 
year it is estimated that the twenty thousand 
globes which are contained in the display 
have to be renewed three times over, and this 
can well be understood when the vast amount 
of electric wiring is taken into consideration. 
In electric globes alone this monster sign 
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costs many hundreds of pounds a year to 
maintain* 

The origin of this i£ Leaders of the World ” 
sign is an interesting one. Three or four years 
ago Mr. El wood E, Rice—an enterprising 
young American—conceived the possibility 
of erecting an electric-light sign which should 
eclipse all other display advertisements put 
together* It should also possess a permanent 
valu^ and thus differ again from those ordi¬ 
nary signs which must be changed every few 
weeks in order to retain the attention of the 
public. Furthermore, the sign should only 
advertise 14 the world's greatest business con¬ 
cerns ”—each in its way being a “ leader.” At 
the time he had no very clear idea in his head 
as to the picture that would best illustrate 
his meaning, and then one day came, like a 


flash, the idea of a Roman chariot-race* It 
was an inspiration, for surely nothing was 
better suited to indicate “ leadership ** than 
the famous arena races of gladiator days! 

No sooner had the idea suggested itself 
than Mr. Rice commissioned a number of 
artists to submit paintings of a chariot-race, 
bearing in mind that it should be of such a 
nature as to lend itself to being carried out 
mechanically and put into operation by the 
flashing of lights, A great many designs 
were sent in, but for some cause or another 
all had to be rejected. Some were too elabo¬ 


rate, some were incapable of mechanical con¬ 
struction. Mr. Rice himself assisted in the 
design that was ultimately chosen, which, 
while being dignified and simple, yet indicated 
everything necessary to thrill the beholder. 
The illusion of the horses apparently tearing 
along at their utmost speed is created by the 
lights flashing at the incredible rate of forty 
flashes a second. This, of course, is faster 
than the eye can follow, which renders the 
movements visionally perfect* 

Immediately the design was selected it 
was submitted to a committee of expert 
electricians, who passed judgment upon it 
and unanimously agreed that the picture was 
one which might successfully be carried out 
literally in 44 living fire.” The work was next 
placed in the hands of a small army of expert 

riggers and electri¬ 
cians, who, after 
innumerable ex¬ 
periments, comple¬ 
ted the task with¬ 
in three months. 
All the work was 
carried out in 
Dayton, Ohio, the 
parts then being 
transported to 
New York in eight 
railroad cars. 

The leading 
chariot was so 
large that it re¬ 
quired a railroad 
car to itself, and 
even then it was 
a tight fit* Had 
this been an actual 
chariot, and not 
one more or less in 
44 relief,” it would 
have held twenty- 
five people com¬ 
fortably, and thirty 
if the occupants 
were “well acquainted.” The chariot follows 
the design of the famous chariots of Roman 
days, the front and sides being lavishly deco¬ 
rated with roses and other flowers. When the 
current is turned on this chariot actually 
seems to sw r ay as the horses tear along. 
Although the near wheel does not actually 
turn, the flashing of the lights is so rapid that 
no observer could say with certainty that the 
wheel does not revolve. 

In a remarkably short time the different 
parts were assembled on the roof of the Hotel 
Normandie and the sign erected, the opera- 
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being four feet in height. The lettering on 
this curtain is perfectly plain/ and therefore 
does not in any way mar the beauty of the 
display. The different announcements are 
shown on the curtain every few minutes, and 
can be changed by cable or telegraph if neces¬ 
sary. Should a firm desire any alteration 
in the wording of an advertisement, the 
change can be made the same evening by 
giving notice to the operators an hour and a 
half before sunset. 

The actual sizes of some of the principal 
^features in this “ Leaders of the World ” 
advertisement are sufficiently remarkable to 
warrant a little attention. We have already 
referred to the carrying capacity of the 
leading chariot, and to the fact that the 
columns which stand on either side of the 
arena, and add so vastly to the dignity of 
the picture, are thirty-five feet in height. The 
braziers on the summit of these columns are 
detachable, and the “ flames " fare so realistic 
that they must be seen to be believed. 

If our readers will glance at the sign which 
forms the heading to this article they will 
note two or three tassels, which the artist 
has inserted in order to give a finish to the 


a thirty-five; foot column surmounted by 

AN EIGHT-FOOT FLAME. 

lion being closely watched by many thou¬ 
sands of interested spectators daily. And, 
in spite of there being over seventy thousand 
electric connections, the work was so per¬ 
fectly carried out that the display proved a 
success from the start, the first performance 
of the now famous “ Roman Chariot-Race J> 
drawing a roar of approval from the throats 
of the twenty thousand people gathered 
together to witness the event. 

The great steel curtain which surmounts 
the picture proper> and which has already 
been referred to, is sufficiently large to allow 
of the display of fifty-four letters, each letter 
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for half-a-dozen 
firemen, while the 
bird which sur¬ 
mounts it is equally 
huge in proportion, 
His white tunic 
and crimson cloak 
are the biggest gar¬ 
ments ever con¬ 
structed in solid 
steel, and the man¬ 
ner in which they 
appear to flutter in 
the breeze is a 
marvel of electrical 
engineering* 

And the horses ! 
Each is thirty-five 
feet long, so that 
if they were put on 
their hind legs they 
would reach to 


THE DRIVER OF THE MAIN CHARIOT, 


picture* These tassels do not appear to be 
of any great size, though when detached from 
the display and brought to the ground they 
assume colossal proportions* Some idea of 
the actual size of one of these tassels may be 
gathered from the photograph ? which was 
made during illumination and which is repro¬ 
duced on page 447. The faint outline of a man 
standing at the right of the tassel may be seen, 
and helps to make this particular feature a 
startling one* The smallest of these tassels 
is eight feet in length and about four feet 
broad at the widest part* 

Then consider the magnitude of the driver 
of the main chariot! How adequately 
might he alone have M kept the bridge,” for 
he is no less than five times as big as an 
ordinary man* His helmet is large enough 


exactly the same 
height as the 
columns. They are splendidly sculptured, and 
there is fire in the eye of each, which suggests 
a fight to the last. Manes, tails, ears, and 
harness are literally riddled with small holes, 
in each one of which is an electric light 
which flashes at such a tremendous rate 
that it is impossible for the human eye 
to detect anything mechanical in the 
movement* 

The 11 Leaders of the World ” display has 
now been in operation about eighteen 
months, and still holds its own as the most 
remarkable electric sign ever erected. It 
cost fifty thousand pounds to complete, 
and as an advertising device it pro¬ 
bably brings in more revenue than all 
the other electric signs on Broadway put 
together* 
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Judith Lee: Pages from Her Life. 

By RICHARD MARSH. 


Illustrated by J. R. Skelto 


n. 


[Judith Lee, as readers of the previous stories are already aware, is a teacher of the deaf and dumb by the 
oral system, and therefore the fortunate possessor of the gift of reading words as they issue from people's 

lips, a gift which gives her a place apart in fiction.] 

Ill—C onscience. 



HAD been spending a few 
days at Brighton, and was 

sitting one morning on the 
balcony of the West Pier 

pavilion, listening to the fine 
band of the Gordon High¬ 
landers. The weather was 

beautiful—the kind one sometimes does get 

at Brighton—blue skies, a warm sun, and just 
that touch in the soft breeze which serves as 
a pick-me-up. There were crowds of people. 
I sat on one end of a bench. In a corner, 
within a few feet of me, a man was standing, 
leaning with his back against the railing—an 
odd-looking man, tall, slender, with something 
almost Mongolian in his clean-shaven, round 
face. I had noticed him on that particular 
spot each time I had been on the pier. He 
was well tailored, and that morning, for the 
first time, he wore a flower in his button¬ 
hole. As one sometimes does when one sees 
an unusual-looking stranger, I wondered 
hazily what kind of person he might be. I 
did not like the look of him. 

Presently another man came along the 
balcony and paused close to him. They took 
no notice of each other; the new-comer 
looked attentively at the crowd promenading 
on the deck below, almost ostentatiously 
disregarding the other’s neighbourhood. Ail 
the same, the man in the corner whispered 
something which probably reached his ears 
alone—and my perception—something which 
seemed to be a few disconnected words:— 

“ Mauve dress, big black velvet hat, ostrich 
plume; four-thirty train.” 

That was all he said. I do not suppose 
that anyone there, except the man who had 
paused and the lazy-looking girl whose eyes 
had chanced for a moment to wander towards 
his lips had any notion that he had spoken at 
all. The new-comer remained for a few 
moments idly watching the promenaders; 
then, turning, without vouchsafing the other 
the slightest sign of recognition, strolled 
carelessly on. 

It struck me as rather an odd little; scene. 
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I was constantly being made an unintentional 
confidante of what were meant to be secrets; 
but about that brief sentence which the one 
had whispered to the other there was a 
piquant something which struck me as amus¬ 
ing—the more especially as I believed I had 
seen the lady to whom the words referred. 
As I came on the pier I had been struck by 
her gorgeous appearance, as being a person 
who probably had more money than taste. 

Some minutes passed. The Mongolian- 
looking man remained perfectly quiescent 
in his corner. Then another man came stroll¬ 
ing along—big and burly, in a reddish-brown 
suit, a green felt hat worn slightly on one side 
of his head. He paused on the same spot 
on which the first man had brought his stroll 
to a close, and he paid no attention to the 
gentleman in the corner, who looked right 
away from him, even while I could see his lips 
framing precisely the same sentence :— 

“ Mauve dress, big black velvet hat, ostrich 
plume; four-thirty train.” 

The big man showed by no sign that he had 
heard a sound. He continued to do as his 
predecessor had done—stared at the promc- 
naders, then strolled carelessly on. 

This second episode struck me as being 
rather odder than the first. Why were such 
commonplace words uttered in so mysterious 
a manner ? Would a third man come along ? 
I waited to see—and waited in vain. The 
band played “ God Save the King.” the people 
rose, but no third man had appeared. I left 
the Mongolian-looking gentleman still in his 
corner and went to the other side of the bal¬ 
cony to watch the people going down the pier. 
I saw the gorgeous lady in the mauve dress 
and big black picture hat with a fine ostrich 
plume, and I wondered what interest she 
might have for the round-faced man in the 
corner, and what she had to do with the four- 
thirty train. She was w r ith two or three 
equally gorgeous ladies and one or two 
wonderfully-attired men ; they seemed to be 
quite a party. if 
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train. In the compartment I was reading 
the Sussex Daily News, when a paragraph 
caught my eye* “ Tragic Occurrence on the 
lirighton Line.” Late the night before the 
body of a woman had been found lying on the 
ballast } as if she might have fallen out of a 
passing train. It described her costume— 
she was attired in a pale mauve dress and a 
big black picture hat in which was an ostrich- 
feather plume* There were other details— 
plenty of them—but that was enough for me* 

When I read that and thought of the man 
leaning against the railing I rather caught 
my breath* Two young men who were facing 
each Other at the other end of the compart¬ 
ment began to talk about the paragraph in 
tones which were audible to all. 

41 Do you see that about the lady in the 
mauve dres$ y,h q was found on the line ? 


Do you know, I shouldn’t wonder a hit if it 
was Mrs* Farningham—that’s her rig-out to 
a T. And I know she was going up to tow r n 
yesterday afternoon,” 

“She did go,” replied the other; “and 
Fm told that when she started she'd had 
about enough cold tea.” 

The other grinned—a grin of compre¬ 
hension, 

“ If that’s so I shouldn’t wonder if the poor 
dear opened the carriage door, thinking it 
was some other door, and stepped out on to 
the line. From all I hear, it seems that she 
was quite capable of doing that sort of thing 
when she was like that.” 

“ Oh, quite; not a doubt of it* And 
she was capable of some pretty queer things 
when she wasn’t like that*” 

I wondered; these young gentlemen 
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might be right; still, the more I thought 
the more I wondered. 

I was very much occupied just then. It 
was because I had nearly broken down in 
my work that I had gone for those few days 
to Brighton. I doubt if I even glanced at a 
newspaper for some considerable time after 
that. I cannot say that the episode wholly 
faded from my memory, but I never heard 
what was the sequel of the lady who was 
found on the line, or, indeed, anything more 
about her. 

I accepted an engagement with a deaf and 
dumb girl who was about to travel with her 
parents on a long voyage, pretty nearly round 
the world. I was to meet them in Paris, and 
then go on with them to Marseilles, where the 
real journey commenced. The night before I 
started some friends gave me a sort of send-off 
dinner at the Embankment Hotel. We were 
about half-way through the meal when a man 
came in and sat by himself at a small round 
table, nearly facing me. I could not think 
where I had seen him before. I was puzzling 
my brain when a second man came across 
the room and strolled slowly by his table. 
He did not pause, nor did either allow a sign 
to escape him to show that they were acquaint¬ 
ances, yet I distinctly saw the lips of the man 
who was seated at the table frame about a 
dozen words :— 

“ White dress, star in her hair, pink roses 
over left breast. To-night.” 

The stroller went carelessly on, and for a 
moment my heart seemed to stand still. It 
all came back to me—the pier, the band of 
the Gordon Highlanders, the man with his 
back against the railings, the words whispered 
to the two men who had paused beside him. 
The diner in front of me was the Mongolian- 
looking man; I should haVe recognized him 
at once had not evening dress wrought such 
a change in him. That whispered sentence 
made assurknce- doubly sure. The party 
with whom I was dining had themselves been 
struck by the appearance of the lady in the 
white frock, with the diamond star in her hair 
and the pink roses arranged so daintily in the 
corsage of her dress. There had been a 
laughing discussion about who was the nicest- 
looking person in the room; more than one 
opinion had supported the claim of the lady 
with the diamond star. 

In the middle of that dinner I found myself 
all at once in a quandary, owing to that very 
inconvenient gift of mine. I recalled the 
whisper about the lady in the mauve dress, 
and how the very next day the body of a 
lady so attired had been found on the Brighton 


line. Was the whispered allusion to the lady 
in the white dress to have a similar unpleasant 
sequel ? If .there was fear of anything of the 
kind, what was I to do ? 

My friends, noticing my abstraction, rallied 
me on my inattention. 

“ May I point out to you,” observed my 
neighbour, “ that the waiter is offering you 
asparagus, and has been doing so for about 
five minutes ? ” 

Looking round, I found that the waiter was 
standing patiently at my side. I allowed him 
to help me. I was about to eat what he 
had given me when I saw someone advancing 
across the room whom I knew at once, in 
spite of the alteration which evening dress 
made in him—it was the big, burly man in 
the red-brown suit. 

The comedy—if it were a comedy—was 
repeated. The big man, not, apparently, 
acknowledging the existence of the solitary 
diner, passed his table, seemingly by the 
merest chance, in the course of his passage 
towards another on the other side of the room. 
With a morsel of food on his fork poised mid¬ 
way between the plate and his mouth, the 
diner moved his lips to repeat his former 
words :— 

“ White dress, star in her hair, pink roses 
over left breast. To-night.” 

The big man had passed, the morsel of food 
had entered the diner’s mouth; nothing 
seemed to have happened, yet I was on the 
point of springing to my feet and electrifying 
the gaily-dressed crowd by crying, “ Murder! ” 

More than once afterwards I wished I had 
done so. I do not know what would have 
happened if I had; I have sometimes asked 
myself if I could say what would not have 
happened. As a matter of fact, I did nothing 
at all. I do not say it to excuse myself, nor 
to blame anyone, but it seemed to me, at the 
moment, that to do anything was impossible, 
because those with whom I was dining made it 
so. I was their guest; they took care to 
make me understand that I owed them some¬ 
thing as my hosts. They were in the merriest 
mood themselves; they seemed to regard it 
as of the first importance that I should be 
merry too. To the best of my ability I was 
outwardly as gay as the rest of them. The 
lady in the white dress, with her party, left 
early. I should have liked to give her some 
hint, some warning—I did neither; I just let 
her go. As she went across the room one or 
two members of our party toasted her under 
their breath. The solitary diner took no heed 
of her whatever. I had been furtively watch- 
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glanced in her direction, So far as I saw, he 
was so absorbed in his meal that he scarcely 
raised his eyes from the table. I knew, 
unfortunately, that I could not have mistaken 
the words which 1 had seen his Ups forming. 
I tried to comfort myself with the reflection 
that they could not have referred to the 
vision of feminine loveliness which had just 
passed from the room. 

The following morning I travelled by the 
early boat-train to Dover, When the train 
had left the station I looked at my Telegraph, 


I read a good deal of it; then, at the top of a 
column on one of the inside pages, I came upon 
a paragraph headed : iC Mysterious Affair at 
the Embankment Hotel.” Not very long 
after midnight—in time, it seemed, to reach 
the paper before it went to press—the body 
of a young woman had been found in the 
courtyard of the hotel. She was in her night 
attire. She was recognized as one of the 
guests who had been staying in the hotel; 
she had either fallen or been thrown out of 
her bedroom w:mdpw^| from 
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Something happened to my brain so that I 
was unconscious of the train, in which I was 
a passenger, as it sped onwards. 

What did that paragraph mean ? Could 
the woman who had been found in her night 
attire in the courtyard of the Embankment 
Hotel be the woman who had worn the white 
dress and a diamond star in her pretty brown 
hair ? There was nothing to show that she 
was. There was nothing to connect that 
lightly-clothedbody with the w'hispered 
words of the solitary diner, with a touch of 
the Mongol in his face; yet I wondered if it 
were not my duty to return at once to London 
and tell my story. But, after all, it was such 
a silly story; it amounted to nothing; it 
proved nothing. Those people were waiting 
for me in Paris ; I could not desert them at 
the last moment, with all our passages booked, 
for what might turn out to be something 
even more fantastic than a will-o’-the-wisp. 

So I went on to Paris, and, with them, nearly 
round the world ; and I can say, without 
exaggeration, that more than once that 
curious-looking gentleman’s face seemed to 
have gone with me. Once, in an English 
paper whjch I picked up after we had landed 
at Hong-Kong, I read about the body of a 
woman which had been found on the Great 
Western Railway line near Exeter station— 
and I wondered. When I went out into the 
streets and saw' on the faces of the people who 
thronged them something which recalled the 
solitary diner at the Embankment Hotel— 
I wondered still more. 

More than two years elapsed. In the 
summer of the third I went to Buxton, as I 
had gone to Brighton, for a rest. I was 
seated one morning in the public gardens, 
with my thoughts on the other side of the 
world—we had not long returned from the 
Sandwich Islands—and I was comparing that 
land of perpetual summer with the crisp fresh¬ 
ness of the Buxton air. With my thoughts 
still far away, my eyes passed idly from face 
to face of those around me, until presently I 
became aware that under the shade of a tree 
on my left a man was sitting alone. When I 
saw his face my thoughts came back with a 
rush ; it was the man who had been on the 
pier at Brighton, and at the Embankment 
Hotel, and who had travelled with me round 
the world. The consciousness of his near 
neighbourhood gave me a nasty jar; as at 
the Embankment Hotel there was an impul¬ 
sive moment when I felt like jumping on to 
my feet and denouncing him to the assembled 
crowd. He was dressed in a cool grey suit; 
as at Brighton, he had a flower in his button¬ 


hole ; he sat upright and impassive, glancing 
neither to the left nor right, as if nothing was 
of interest to him. 

Then the familiar comedy, which I believe 
I had rehearsed in my dreams, began again. 
A man came down the path from behind me, 
passing before I had seen his face, and under 
the shady tree paused for an instant to light 
a cigarette, and I saw the lips of the man on 
the chair forming words:— 

“ Grey dress, lace scarf, Panama hat; five- 
five train.” 

His lips framed those nine words only; then 
the man with the cigarette passed on, and I 
really do believe that my heart stood still. 
Comedy ? I had an uncomfortable convic¬ 
tion that this was a tragedy which was being 
played—in the midst of that light-hearted 
crowd, in that pleasant garden, under those 
laughing skies. I waited for the action to 
continue—not very long. In the distance I 
saw a big, burly person threading his way 
among the people towards that shady tree, 
and I knew what was coming. He did not 
pause even for a single instant, he just went 
slowly by, within a foot of the chair, and the 
thin lips shaped themselves into words:— 

“ Grey dress, lace scarf, Panama hat; five- 
five train.” 

The big man sauntered on, leaving me with 
the most uncomfortable feeling that I had 
seen sentence of death pronounced on an 
innocent, helpless fellow-creature. I did not 
propose to sit still this time and allow those 
three uncanny beings, undisturbed, to work 
their evil wills. As at the hotel, the question 
recurred to me—what was I to do ? Was 
I to go up and denounce this creature to his 
face ? Suppose he chose to regard me as 
some ill-conducted person, what evidence had 
I to adduce that any statements I might make 
were true ? I decided, in the first place, to 
leave him severely alone; I had thought of 
another plan. 

Getting up from my chair I began to walk 
about the gardens. As had not been the 
case on the two previous occasions, there was 
no person in sight who answered to the 
description—“ Grey dress, lace scarf, Panama 
hat.” I was just about to conclude that this 
time the victim was not in plain view, when I 
saw a Panama hat in the crowd on the other 
side of the band. I moved quickly forward ; 
it was certainly on a woman’s head. There 
was a lace scarf spread out upon her shoulders, 
a frock of a very light shade in grey. Was this 
the woman whose doom had been pronounced ? 
I went more forward still, and, with an un¬ 
pleasant sens®! of shocki, recognized the wearer. 
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I was staving at the Empire Hotel. On 
the previous afternoon, at tea-time, the lounge 
had been very full. I saw a tall lady, who 
seemed to be alone, glancing about as if looking 
for an empty table. As she seemed to have 
some difficulty in finding one, and as I had a 
table all to myself, I suggested, as she came 
near, that she should have a seat at mine. 
The manner in which she received my sugges¬ 
tion took me aback. .1 suppose there are no 
ruder, more ill-bred creatures in the world 
than some English women. Whether she 
thought I wished to force my company upon 
her and somehow scrape an acquaintance I 
cannot say. She could not have treated my 
suggestion with more contemptuous scorn 
had I tried to pick her pocket. She just 
looked down at me, as if wondering what kind 
of person I could be that I had dared to speak 
to her at all, and then, without condescending 
to reply, went on. I almost felt as if she had 
given me a slap across my face. 

After dinner I saw her again in the lounge. 
She wore some very fine jewellery—she was 
a very striking woman, beautifully gowned. 
A diamond brooch was pinned to her bodice. 
As she approached I saw it was unfastened ; 
it fell within a foot of where I was sitting. I 
picked it up and offered it to her, with the 
usual formula. 

“ I think this is your brooch—you have 
just dropped it.” 

How' do you think she thanked me ? She 
hesitated a second to take the brooch, as if 
she thought I might be playing her some trick. 
Then, when she saw that it was hers, she took 
it and looked it carefully over—and what do 
you suppose she said ? 

“ You are very insistent.” 

That was all, every word—in such ineffable 
tones ! She was apparently under the im¬ 
pression that I had engineered the dropping 
of that diamond brooch as a further step in 
my nefarious scheme to force on her the dis¬ 
honour of my acquaintance. 

This was the lady who in the public gardens 
was wearing a light grey dress, a lace scarf, 
and a Panama hat. . What would she say to 
me if I told her about the man under the 
shady tree and his two friends ? Yet, if I 
did not tell her, should I not feel responsible 
for whatever might ensue ? That she went 
in danger of her life I was as sure as that I was 
standing there. She might be a very un¬ 
pleasant, a very foolish woman, yet I could 
not stand by and allow her quite possibly 
to be done to death, without at least warning 
her of the danger which she ran. The sooner 
the warning was given the better. As she 


turned into a side path I turned into another, 
meaning to meet her in the centre of hers and 
warn her there and then. 

The meeting took place, and, as I had more 
than half expected, I entirely failed to do 
what I had intended. The glance she fixed 
on me when she saw me coming and recog¬ 
nized who I was conveyed sufficient informa¬ 
tion. It said, as plainly as if in so many 
words, that if I dared to insult her by 
attempting to address her it would be at my 
own proper peril. None the less, I did dare. 
I remembered the woman in the mauve dress, 
and the woman in the white, and the feeling 
I had had that by the utterance of a few 
words I might have saved their lives. I was 
going to do my best to save hers, even though 
she tried to freeze me while I was in the act 
of doing so. 

We met. As if scenting my design, as we 
neared each other she quickened her pace 
to stride right past. But I was too quick 
for her; I barred the way. The expression 
with which, as she recognized my intention, 
she regarded me ! But I was not to be 
frightened into dumbness. 

There is something I have to say to you 
which is important—of the very -first import¬ 
ance—which it is essential that I should say 
and you should hear. I have not the least 
intention of forcing on you my acquaintance, 
but with your sanction-” 

I got as far as that, but I got no farther. 
As I still continued to bar her path, she turned 
right round and marched in the other direc¬ 
tion. I might have gone after her, I might 
have stopped her—I did move a step or two; 
but when I did she spoke to me over her 
shoulder as she was moving:— 

“If you dare to speak to me again I shall 
claim the protection of the police, so be 
advised.” 

I was advised. Whether the woman 
suffered from some obscure form of mental 
disease or not I could not say ; or with what 
majesty she supposed herself to be hedged 
around, which made it the height of presump¬ 
tion for a mere outsider to venture to address 
her—that also was a mystery to me. As I 
had no wish to have a scene in the public 
gardens, and as it appeared that there would 
be a scene if I did any more to try to help 
her, I let her go. 

I saw her leave the gardens, and when I 
had seen that I strolled back. There, under 
the shady tree, still sat the man with the 
touch of the Mongol in his face. 

After luncheon, which I took at the hotel, 
I had a surprisefi There, in the hall, was my 
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gentleman, going through the front door. I 
spoke to the hall porter. 

“ Is that gentleman staying in the house ? ” 
The porter intimated that he was. “ Can 
you tell me what his name is ? ” The porter 
answered promptly, perhaps because it was 
such an unusual name :— 

“ Mr. John Tung.” Then he added, with 
a smile, “ I used to be in the Navy. When 
we were on the China station I was always 
meeting people with names like that—this 
gentleman is the first I’ve met since.” 

An idea occurred to me. I felt responsible 
for that woman, in spite of her stupidity. If 
anything happened to her it would lie at my 
door. For my own sake I did not propose to 
run the risk. I went to the post-office and 
I sent a telegram to John Tung, Empire 
Hotel. The clerk on the other side of the 
counter seemed rather surprised as he read 
the words which I wished him to wire. 

“ I suppose this is all right ? ” he ques¬ 
tioned, as if in doubt. 

“ Perfectly all right,” I replied. “ Please 
send that telegram at once.” 

I quitted the office, leaving that telegraph 
clerk scanning my message as if he were still 
in doubt if it was in order. In the course of 
the afternoon I had another idea. I wrote 
what follows on a sheet of paper. 

“ You threw the woman in the mauve dress 
on to the Brighton line ; you were responsible 
for the death of the woman in the white dress 
at the Embankment Hotel; you killed the 
woman who was found on the Great Western 
line near Exeter station ; but you are going 
to do no mischief to the woman in the grey 
dress and the lace scarf and the Panama hat, 
who is going up to town by the five-five. 

“ Be sure of that. 

“ Also you may be sure that the day of 
reckoning is at hand, w’hen you and your two 
accomplices will be called to a strict account. 
In that hour you will be shown no more mercy 
than you have shown. 

“ That is as certain as that, at the present 
moment, you are still alive. But the messen¬ 
gers of justice are drawing near.” 

There was no beginning and no ending, 
no date, no address—I just wrote that and 
left it so. It was wild language, in which I 
took a good deal for granted that I had no 
right to take; and it savoured a good deal 
of melodrama and highfalutin. But then, 
my whole scheme w T as a wild-cat scheme ; if 
it succeeded it would be because of that, as 
it were, very wild-cat property. I put my 
sheet of paper into an envelope, and I wrote 
QUtside it in very large, plain letters, “ Mr. 


John Tung.” Then I went into the lounge 
of the hotel for tea—and I waited. 

And I kept on waiting for quite a consider¬ 
able time. It was rather early for tea, but as 
time passed and people began to gather 
together, and there were still no signs of the 
persons whose presence I particularly desired, 
I began to fidget. If none of them appeared 
I should have to reconsider my plan of 
campaign. I was just on the point of con¬ 
cluding that the moment had come when I 
had better think of something else, when I 
saw Mr. John Tung standing in the doorway 
and with him his two acquaintances. This 
was better than I had expected. Their 
appearance together in the public room of the 
hotel suggested all sorts of possibilities to my 
mind. 

I had that missive prepared. I waited 
until I had some notion of the quarter of the 
room in which they proposed to establish 
themselves, then I rose from my chair and, 
crossing to the other side of the lounge, left 
on a table close to that at which they were 
about to sit—I hoped unnoticed—the en¬ 
velope on which “ Mr. John Tung ” was so 
plainly written. Then I watched for the 
march of events. 

What I had hoped would occur did happen. 
A waiter, bustling towards the new-comers, 
saw the envelope lying on a vacant table, 
picked it up, perceived that it was addressed 
to Mr. John Tung, and bore it to that gentle¬ 
man. I could not hear, but I saw what was 
said. The waiter began :— 

“ Is this your letter, sir ? ” 

Mr. Tung glanced, as if surprised) at the 
envelope which the man was holding, then 
took it from between his fingers and stared 
at it hard. 

“ Where did you get this ? ” he asked. 

“ It was on that table, sir.” 

“ What table ? ” 

“ The one over there, sir.” 

Mr. Tung looked in the direction in which 
the man was pointing, as if not quite certain 
what he meant. 

“ How came it to be there ? Who put it 
there ? ” 

“ Can’t say, sir. I saw an envelope lying 
on the table as I was coming to you, and 
when I saw your name on it I thought it 
might be yours. Tea, sir ? ” 

“ Tea for three, and bring some buttered 
toast.” 

The waiter went. Mr. Tung remained 
staring at the envelope as if there were 
something in its appearance which he found 
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spoke to him; but as his back was towards 
me I could not see what he said—I could guess 
from the other’s answer. 

“ Some rubbish ; a circular,-I suppose—the 
sort of thing one does get in hotels.” 

Then he opened the envelope, and—I had 
rather a funny feeling. I was perfectly con¬ 
scious that from the point of view of a court 
of law I had not the slightest right to pen a 
single one of the words which were on the sheet 
of paper inside that envelope. For all I could 
prove, Mr. Tung and his friends might be the 
most innocent of men. I might find it pretty 
hard to prove that the Mongolian-looking 
gentleman had whispered either of the brief, 
jerky sentences which I had seen him whisper ; 
and, even if I could get as far as that, there 
still remained the difficulty of showing that 
they bore anything like the construction 
which I had put upon them. If I had mis¬ 
judged him, if my deductions had been 
wrong, then Mr. Tung, when he found what 
was in that envelope, would be more than 
justified in making a fine to-do. It was quite 
possible, since I could not have eyes at the 
back of my head, that someone had seen me 
leave that envelope on the table, in which case 
my authorship might be traced, and I should 
be' in a pretty awkward situation. That 
woman in the grey dress would be shown to 
have had right on her side when she 
declined, with such a show of scorn, to 
allow me even to speak to her. So, while 
Mr. Tung was tearing open the envelope 
and taking out the sheet of paper, I had 
some distinctly uncomfortable moments. 
Suppose I had wronged him—what was I 
to do ? Own up, make a clean breast of it 
—or run away ? 

I had not yet found an answer when I 
became perfectly certain that none was re¬ 
quired. My chance shot had struck him like 
a bombshell; the change which took place in 
his countenance when he began to read what 
was written on that piece of paper was really 
curious. I should have said he had a visage 
over whose muscles he exercised great control 
—Mongols have as a rule. But those words 
of mine were so wholly unexpected that when 
he first saw them his expression was, on the 
instant, one of stunned amazement. He 
glanced at the opening words, then, dropping 
his hands to his sides, gazed round the room, 
as if he were wondering if there were anyone 
there who could have written them. Then 
he raised the sheet of paper again and read 
farther. And, as he read, his breath seemed 
to come quicker, his eyes dilated, the colour 
left his cheeks, his jaw dropped open. He 


presented a unique picture of the surprise 
which is bom of terror. . 

His companions, looking at him, were 
affected as he was, without knowing why. 
The big, burly man leaned towards him; I 
saw him mutter :— 

“ You look as if you’d had a stroke. What’s 
the matter ? What’s that you’ve got there ? 
Don’t look like that. Everyone is staring at 
you. What’s up ? ” 

Mr. Tung did not reply; he looked at the 
speaker, then at the sheet of paper—that time 
I am sure he did not see what was on it. 
Then he crumpled the sheet of paper up in 
his hand, and without a word strode across 
the lounge into the hall beyond. His two 
companions looked after him in bewildered 
amazement; then they went also, not quite 
so fast as he had done, but fast enough. And 
all the people in the lounge looked at each 
other. The manner of the exit of these 
three gentlemen had created a small sensation. 

My little experiment had succeeded alto¬ 
gether beyond my anticipation. It was plain 
that I had not misjudged this gentleman. It 
would be difficult to find a more striking 
illustration than that presented by Mr. John 
Tung of the awful accusing conscience 
which strikes terror into a man’s soul. I 
could not afford to let my acquaintance with 
these three interesting gentlemen cease at 
this moment; the woman in the grey dress 
must still not be left to their tender mercies. 

After what seemed to me to be a sufficient 
interval, I left my tea and went after them 
into the hall. I was just in time. The three 
men were in the act of leaving the hotel. As 
they were moving towards the door a page 
came up, an official envelope in his hand. 

“ Mr. John Tung ? A telegram for you, sir.” 

Mr. Tung took it as if it were some dan¬ 
gerous thing, hesitated, glanced at the men 
beside him, tore it open, read what was on the 
flimsy sheet of pink paper, and walked so 
quickly out of the building that his gait 
almost approached a run. His companions 
went after him as if they were giving chase. 
My wire had finished what those few plain 
words on the sheet of paper had begun. 

I was lingering in the hall, rather at a loss 
as to what was the next step that I had better 
take, when the woman in the grey dress came 
out of the lift, which had just descended. A 
cab was at the door, on which was luggage. 
Although she must have seen me very clearly, 
she did not recognize my presence, but passed 
straight out to the cab. She was going up to 
London by the five-five train. 

I no longer hesitated: what to do. I, too, 
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quitted the hotel and got into a cab. It still 
wanted ten minutes to five when I reached 
the station. The train was standing by the 
platform ; the grey-frocked lady was super¬ 
intending the labelling of her luggage— 
apparently she had no maid. She was 
escorted by a porter, who had her luggage in 
charge, to a first-class carriage. On the top 
of her luggage was the tell-tale thing w r hieh 
has probably done more harm than good— 
the dressing-bag which is so dear to the hearts 
of many women, which ostentatiously pro¬ 
claims the fact that it contains their jewels, 


him now ; he passed into the compartment 
at whose door he was standing, without a nod 
or sign of greeting. My glance travelling 
down the platform. I saw that standing 
outside a compartment only a few doors off 
was Mr. John lung. 

This did not suit me at all. I did not 
propose that those three gentlemen should 
travel with the grey-frocked lady by the five- 
five train to town. Rather than that I would 
have called in the aid of the police, though 
it would have been a very queer tale that I 
should have had to tell them. Perhaps 



probably their money, all that they are 
travelling with which they value most. 
One has only to get hold of the average 
travelling woman's dressing-bag to become 
possessed of all that she has—from the 
practical thief's point of view—worth taking- 
all contained in one portable and convenient 
package. 

At the open door of the compartment next 
to the one to which the porter ushered her, 
the big, burly man was standing—rather to 
my surprise. I thought I had startled him 
more than that. Presently who should come 
strolling up but his more slightly built 
acquaintance. Apparently he did not know r 
Vol. alii “46- 


fortunately, I hit upon what the old-time 
cookery books used to call u another way.” 
1 had done so w p tll with one unexpected 
message that I thought I would try another. 
There were ten minutes before the train 
started—still time. 

I rushed to the ladies' waiting-room. I 
begged a sheet of paper and an envelope from 
the attendant in charge. It was a sheet of 
paper which she gave me—and on it i 
scribbled :— 

(i You are w r atched. Your intentions are 
known. 

i( The police are travelling by the five-five 
train to London in attendance on the lady 
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*M TOOK HER TO THE WAITING-ROOM DOOR AND 

into the envelope, which I addressed in large, 
bold letters to Mr. John Tung. The attendant 
had a little girl with her, of t perhaps, twelve or 
thirteen years old, who was acting as her 
assistant- I took her to the waiting-room 
door, pointed out Mr. Tung, and told her that 
if she would slip that envelope into the gentle¬ 


papers very care- 
fully the next 
pointed our ml tung.” day ; as there 

was no record ct 
anything unusual having happened during 
the journey or afterwards I concluded + hat my 
feeling that nothing w r as to be feared from that 
solitary gentleman had been well founded, 
and that the lady in the grey dress had 
reached her destination in comfort and safety. 

What became of Mr, Tung ivhen he left 
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man’s hand and come back to me without 
having told him where she got it from, I 
would give her a shilling* 

Offic ials were examining tickets, doors w r ere 
being closed , preparations were being made to 
start, wben that long-legged young person ran 
off on her errand. She gave Mr. Tung the 
envelope as he was stepping into the carriage. 

He had not lime 
even to realize that 
he had got it before 
she was off again, 
I saw him glance 
with a startled face 
at the envelope, 
open ftj hurriedly 
scan what was 
within, then make 
a dart into the com¬ 
partment by which 
he was standing, 
emerge with a bag 
in his hand, and 
hurry from the 
station. Conscience 
had been too much 
for him again. The 
big, burly man, see¬ 
ing him going, w ent 
hurrying after him, 
as the train was in 
the very act of 
■ starting. As it 
moved along the 
platform the face 
o£ the third man 
appeared at the 
window of his com¬ 
partment, gazing 
in apparent aston¬ 
ishment after the 
other two 4 He 
might go to London 
by the five-five if 
he chose, I did not 
think it mattered if 
he went alone, I 
scanned the news¬ 


in the grey dress. If they do not take you on 
the road they will arrest you when you reach 
town. 

“ Then heigh-ho for the gallow s ! ” 

I was in doubt whether or not to add that 
last line, I daresay if I had had a second or 
two to think I should not have added it; 
but 1 had not. 1 just scrawled it off as fast as 
I could, folded the sheet of paper, slipped it 
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the station I do not know; I can only say 
that he did not return to the hotel. That 
Buxton episode was in August. About a 
month afterwards, towards the close of Sep¬ 
tember, I was going north. I started from 
Euston station. I had secured my seat, and, 
as there were still several minutes before the 
train went off, I strolled up and down the 
platform. Outside the open door of one of 
the compartments, just as he had done at 
Buxton station, Mr. Tung was standing ! 

The sight of him inspired me with a feeling 
of actual rage. That such a dreadful creature 
as I was convinced he was should go through 
life like some beast of prey, seeking for help¬ 
less victims whom it would be safe to destroy 
—that he should be standing there, so well 
dressed, so well fed, so seemingly prosperous, 
with all the appearance about him of one 
with whom the world went very well—the 
sight of him made me positively furious. It 
might be impossible, for various reasons, to 
bring his crimes home to him, but I could 
still be a thorn in his side, and might punish 
him in a fashion of my own. I had been the 
occasion to him of one moment in which 
conscience had mastered him and terror held 
him by the throat. I might render him a 
similar service a second time. 

I was seized with a sudden desire to give him 
a shock which would at least destroy his 
pleasure for the rest of that day. Recalling 
what I had done at Buxton, I went to the 
bookstall and purchased for the sum of one 
penny an envelope and a sheet of paper. I 
took these to the waiting-room, and on the 
sheet of paper I wrote three lines—without 
even a moment’s consideration:— 

“ You are about to be arrested. Justice 
is going to be done. 

“ Your time has come. 

“ Prepare for the end.” 

I put the sheet of paper containing these 
words into the envelope, and, waylaying a 
small boy, who appeared to have been deliver¬ 
ing a parcel to someone in the station, 1 
instructed him to hand my gentleman the 
envelope and then make off. He did his part 
very well. Tung was standing sideways, 
looking down the platform, so that he did 
not see my messenger approaching from 
behind; the envelope was slipped into his 
hand almost before he knew it, and the boy 
was off. He found himself with an envelope 
in his hand without, I believe, clearly realizing 
whence it had come—my messenger was lost 
in the crowd before he had turned ; it might 
have tumbled from the skies for all he could 
say with certainty. 
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For him the recurrence of the episode of 
the mysterious envelope was in itself a shock. 
I could see that from where I stood. He 
stared at it, as he had done before, as if it had 
been a bomb which at any moment might 
explode. When he saw his own name written 
on the face of the envelope, and the fashion 
of the writing, he looked frantically around, 
as if eagerly seeking for some explanation of 
this strange thing. I should say, for all his 
appearance of sleek prosperity, that his 
nerves were in a state of jumps. His lips 
twitched; he seemed to be shaking ; he 
looked as if it would need very little to make 
him run. With fingers which I am sure 
were trembling he opened the envelope; he 
took out the sheet of paper—and he read. 

When he had read he seemed to be striving 
to keep himself from playing the cur; he 
looked across the platform with such an ex¬ 
pression on his face and in his eyes ! A con¬ 
stable was advancing towards him, with 
another man by his side. The probability 
is that, scared half out of his senses, con¬ 
science having come into its own, he mis¬ 
interpreted the intention of the advancing 
couple. Those three lines, warning him that 
he was about to be arrested, that his time 
had come, to prepare for the end, synchron¬ 
ized so perfectly with the appearance of the 
constable and his companion, who turned 
out to be a “ plain clothes man ” engaged in 
the company’s business, that in his suddenly 
unnerved state he jumped to the conclusion 
that the warning and its fulfilment had come 
together—that those two officers of the law 
were coming to arrest him there and then. 

Having arrived at that conclusion, he 
seems to have passed quickly to another— 
that he would not be taken alive. He put 
his hand into his jacket pocket, took out a 
revolver, which had no doubt been kept there 
for quite another purpose, put the muzzle 
to his brow, and while the two men—think¬ 
ing of him not at all—were still a few yards 
off, he blew his brains out. He was dead 
before they reached him—killed by conscience. 

They found his luggage in the compart¬ 
ment in which he had been about to travel. 
The contents of his various belongings sup¬ 
plied sufficient explanation of his tragic end. 
He lived in a small flat off the Marylebone 
Road—alone ; the address was contained in 
his bag. When the police went there they 
found a miscellaneous collection of articles 
which had certainly, in the original instance, 
never belonged to him. There were feminine 
belongings of all sorts and kinds. Some of 
them were traced to their former owners, 
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start, a girl came 
bundling into 
my c o m p a-T t - 
ment whom I knew 
very well. 

“ That was a 
close shave,” she 
said, as she took 
her seat. “I 
thought I should 
have missed it; 
my taxi-cab burst 
a tyre. What’s 
this I heard them 
savingaboutsome- 
one having committed suicide on the plat¬ 
form ? Is it true ? ” 

“ I believe there was something of the kind ; 
in fact. I know there was. It has quite upset 

. if 

me. 

“ Poor dear ! You do look out of sorts, 
A thing like that would upset anyone*" She 
glanced at me with sympathetic eyes* <( I 
was talking about you only yesterday* I 
was saying that a person with your pow T er 
of what practically amounts to reading 
people's thoughts ought to be able to do a 
great deal of good in the world. Do you 
think you ever do any good ? " 

The question was asked half laughingly. 
We were in a corridor carriage* Two women 
at the other end of it suddenly got up and 
went,apparently } in search of another. I had 
been in no state to notice anything when I 
had got in; now I realized that one of the 
women who had risen was the one who had 
worn the grey dress at Buxton, She had 
evidently recognized me on the instant* I 
saw her whisper to her companion in the 
corridor* before they moved off — 

u I couldn't possibly remain in the same com¬ 
partment with that half-bred gipsy-looking 
creature* I've had experience of her before*” 
I was the half-bred gipsy-looking creature. 
The experience she had had of me was when I 
saved her life at Buxton, That I did save 
her life I am pretty sure* I said to my friend, 
when they had gone :— 

<( I hope that sometimes I do do a little 
good ; but even when I do, for the most 
part it’s done by stealth, and not known to 
fame ; and sometimes, even, it's not recog¬ 
nized as good at all.” 

lt Is that so ? ” replied my friend. “ What 
a very curious world it is," 

When I thought of w r hat had happened on 
the platform w'hich we were leaving so rapidly 
behind, I agreed with her with all my heart 
and soul, 
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and in each case the owner was found to have 
died in circumstances which had never 
been adequately explained. This man seemed 
to have been carrying on for years, with per¬ 
fect impunity, a hideous traffic in robbery 
and murder—and the victim w r as aiw r ays a 
woman. His true name was never ascer¬ 
tained, It was clear, from certain papers 
which were found in his flat, that he had spent 
several years of his youth in the East, He 
seemed to have been a solitary creature—a 
savage beast alone in its lair. Nothing was 
found out about his parents or his friends ; 
nor about tw T o acquaintances of whom I 
might have supplied some particulars. Per¬ 
sonally, I never saw' nor heard anything of 
either of them again* 

I went on from Euston station by that 
train to the north. Just as w-e w r ere about to 





The Berlin Post Office Museum. 

By MRS. HERBERT VIVIAN. 

Illustrations from Photographs hy Franz Kutlruh , Berlin. 


N the uninspiring description 
that Baedeker, with strict 
truthfulness, but with his 
usual lack of enthusiasm or 
imagination, gives of Berlin, 
we may read, u Post Office 
Museum in the Imperial Post 
Office, Leipziger Strasse 15, open Monday and 
Thursday from eleven to one, on application 
to the doorkeeper/* 

This announcement could surely never 
rouse hopes of anything exciting or even 
mildly interesting, and sightseers, unless they 
were absolutely at a loose end for something 
to do, would scarcely be tempted to take the 
trouble to explore the imposing building. 
It was entirely by chance that I ever made 


marble stairs and columns, with wide galleries 
and echoing halls, 

I do not fancy there is anything quite like 
the Berlin Post Office Museum in any other 
country* At any rate, there is nothing so 
complete or interesting to the casual observer, 
who is, frankly, rather bored with collections 
and so forth. In London there is absolutely 
nothing of the kind, and the General Post 
Office could only show me a few archives 
and a small model of a mail-coach. But the 
Berlin Museum has aroused interest in all 
countries, and as soon as its object was known 
presents of models, curiosities, and every 
type of exhibit connected with the post 
poured in from foreign Governments, savants, 
and collectors. 




The Russian Imperial Post at Archangel. 

Tins ASTI TUK FOLLOWING PICTURES ARK FROM MODELS K KI'R KSRNTING STRANGE METHODS OF 
CARR VINO THE MAILS IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


my way thither* I was wandering down 
the Leipziger ^Strasse one day, looking for a 
photographer, when a sudden and severe 
shower unpleasantly surprised me. I had 
no umbrella, but, alas, I had a new hat ! 
In front of me was the General Post Office, 
and I suddenly remembered that I had seen 
the above paragraph when casting an eye 
down the pages of the guide-book. So, 
picking up my skirts, I made a hasty dash 
across the road, and in tw F o seconds found 
myself in a very noble and stately palace, all 


Undoubtedly the most interesting part of 
the place is the second floor, where you will 
find a really unique collection of models 
illustrating the curious way our letters travel 
to us from many out-ol-the-wav parts of the 
world. To most people the postman at home 
with his rat-tat on the front door seems a 
very prosaic person, chiefly connected with 
Christmas-boxes, but I wonder how r many of us 
have thought of the postman at the other end 
when we receive a letter from a far-off cousin 
in Russia, or a postcard dated from an out-of- 
Origmal from 
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In Lapland rhe mails travel m sledges drawn by a piciuresque ttifn"OMt of four reindeer. 


the-wav corner of Turkestan ? Until I visited 
the Berlin Post Office Museum, prompted 
merely by an unworthy desire to save the 
roses in my hat, which, unlike the ones in 
the poem, simply hated being washed in the 
shower, I had not an idea of what picturesque 
and romantr surroundings an ordinary 
envelope and stamp may pass through, even 
in these prosaic times* 

The Post Office Museum instructs us as to 
curious ways in which mails were carried in 
former days. The monastic postman was 
an institution of those times* Often he would 
take over a year on his rounds. In Berlin 
you may see a great parchment roll six yards 
Song, which he carried w ? ith him on a journey 
that began in the neighbourhood of Vienna 
and reached as far as the Rhine at Cologne, 
returning by Strassburg, Switzerland, and 
the mountains of Tyrol* The postman used 
to stay a night or two in each monastery on 
the road, and sometimes visited as many as 
six hundred in one of his rounds. Wherever 
he halted the abbot used to enter on his roll 


wheels, provided with great sails, and started 
on a level road, where it raced faster than 
on any sea* 

In early days the mails went sometimes on 
foot, sometimes on horseback, next by coach 
or carriage, and finally we have arrived at the 
railway stage. But in distant lands the post 
is still carried in strange ways. Camels, 
elephants, buffaloes, reindeer—short, a 
veritable menagerie assists in the transmission 
of our correspondence, and in Darkest Africa 
we should scarcely be surprised to see a lion 
or a hippopotamus running to greet us with 
a picture-postcard in his mouth. 

But the most fascinating way in which 
the Berlin Museum instructs us as to the 
curiosities of the post is by means of the most 
beautifully-modelled little groups which w r ere 
executed in an industrial school in Russia. 
They are perfect gems, just as lifelike as a 
miniature Mine. Tussaud* Not only do the 
humans almost speak, but reindeer, clothed 
in natural fur and armed with spreading 
antlers, prance w r ith realistic fervour, and 







Jn ihe wild mountains of the Caucasus the postman must be provided not only with 
an Alpine outfit, but also with an escort as a protection against brigand*. 


the news and reports of the deaths of any 
monks or benefactors. 

Another very curious way of carrying the 
post across the plains of Holland was by 
sail-cart* A light boat was put on to four 


nothing can be more exquisite than the gay 
little Eskimo dogs. 

One of our photographs shows us the 
Russian Imperial Post at Archangel, on the 
White Sea, the strange Arctic city with its 
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yellow houses and red tiles, its churches with 
brilliant, frescoes, gilt domes, and emerald- 
green roofs. Here you will find no common¬ 
place blue figures with red collars and peaked 
caps. Instead, your correspondence travels 
in an archaic-looking boat manned by—but 
how can I say manned when it is row'ed by a 
bevy of sturdy-looking damsels, each clad in 
a wondrous and variegated costume ? The 
photograph can give no idea of the quaintness 
of their Noah's Ark attire or the brilliancy 
of the colours. Every vivid shade is pressed 
info the service, so that they might almost 
be trying to emulate a parrot’s plumage. 
The gay effect is further enhanced by the 
dazzling sky and cobalt sea. In these parts 
it is the women who always row while the 
men steer. Besides acting as postmen, 
lamplighters, etc., they do, moreover, much 
of the hard work, such as building and carry¬ 
ing bricks and materials, or farming the land. 
In return they have their compensations, for 


4-3 

inhabit the tundras of the north, we find 
the mails travelling in sledges drawn by a 
picturesque turn-out of four reindeer. The 
tundras are swamps on which strange snow- 
w r hite moss and lichen flourish. In summer 
the district is an inaccessible morass covered 
with wild-fowl and its own wonderful flora, 
but in winter it is frozen hard, and can easily 
be crossed. Indeed, such is the severity of the 
climate in these parts that the soil only one 
or two feet below T the surface is frozen all 
the year round. 

The reindeer will flourish where no other 
beast can. A horse must have a certain 
amount of his accustomed fodder even in 
Arctic regions, but a reindeer does not even 
need the dried fish that a dog will put up with. 
He is the most accommodating beast, and 
will seek his own provender, lichen or seaweed, 
shovelling the snow on one side with his great 
flat horns and scraping the moss from the 
frozen surface. 



fn marshy parts of Asiatic Russia great shaggy beasis draw the antediluvian -looking two-wheeled 
wagon, whilst men almost as shaggy act as postmen. 


they often attain to the dignity of an alderman 
ur even a mayor. 

In Russia the post-office is a very busy 
place, Not only do the employes distribute 
the letters, but they also make notes of the 
contents if they look in the least bit suspicious. 
One of the ingenious methods in force is to 
slit the top of the envelope. The letter is 
then abstracted, copied, and replaced. The 
envelope is finally inserted in a machine 
which welds the two split edges so cleverly 
together again that it is practically impossible 
to see that they have ever been forced apart. 
Sometimes, it is said, in fits of absent- 
mindedness letters are put back in the wrong 
envelopes, which is apt occasionally to cause 
a little confusion ! 

In Lapland * among the Samoycdes w ho 


The harnessing of the reindeer mail sledge 
is quite unique. First goes a reindeer, and then 
comes a boat-shaped sleigh in which a man 
sits. Next comes another reindeer, followed 
by a sleigh filled with letters and packages. 
Single reindeer and sledges follow alternately, 
the rear being brought up by a reindeer. 

In the wild mountains of the Caucasus live 
postman holds a post of some danger, for 
he must be protected not only against savage 
brigands, but also against the inclemency of 
the skies. There are few r practicable routes 
across the precipitous ranges, and Mount 
Elbruz, the loftiest peak, is over eighteen 
thousand feet high. Nowhere in the world 
are there so many peoples, nations, languages, 
and religions, and you will scarcely find so 

many dare-devil ruffians elsewhere. 
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The postman must be provided not only 
with an Alpine outfit, but with an escort, as 
he warily climbs paths as steep as the side of 
a house. In the illustration we see him 
chaperoned by four companions. First goes 
a Santa Claus-looking figure armed with a 
pickaxe, next comes another provided with 


In Kamchatka and on Lake Baikal the 
post-bags are carried in sledges drawn by 
a whole army of dogs, intelligent creatures 
of the same race as those which dragged Peary 
to the Pole. One of them acts as leader and 
goes on ahead unharnessed and quite alone, 
to encourage and point out the way to his 



a spade to shovel away the snow. Then in 
the middle plods the postman, bending under 
the weight of a heavy parcel, w p hich is strapped 
to his body. The party is completed by 
two guards armed w ith swords, guns, pistols, 
and knives. The little group is most per¬ 
fectly modelled and posed, and many a 
renowned sculptor might be proud of the 
lifelike attitudes. 

In marshy parts of Asiatic Russia we may 
find the buffalo post. Great shaggy beasts 
draw the antediluvian-looking two-wheeled 
wagon, whilst men almost a?: shaggy, in 
long, rough white garments and astrachan 
caps, act as postmen. The carts, as 
may be seen in the illustration, sometimes 
carry a passenger as well, but it need hardly 
be said that progress by this mail-coach is 
neither rapid nor agreeable. Buffaloes are 
far more powerful than oxen, and are specially 
useful in the swamps of Siberia. They can 
tread with ease where most animals would 
fear to venture, for their broad splay feel 
seem made on purpose to wade through mud 
and morass. 


companions. He is really just as good as a 
postilion, for he requires little guiding beyond 
being told right or left, fast or slow. 

This mail service of dogs can do a hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours, and, moreover, 
take two travellers w p ith luggage. A team will 
often do sixty miles day after day without 
fatigue. They are only fed once in tw'enty- 
four hours, usually at night, when the journey 
is over. A good deal of fighting goes on 
among the dogs, and when an Eskimo dog 
is thoroughly annoyed no tiger can equal him 
in the ferocity of his expression. He does 
not bark, but he gives a long and hideous howl, 
the real wolf-cry. 

Another strangely picturesque post travels 
across Asiatic Turkey from Aleppo to Kara- 
man. The country is mountainous and 
romantic, and the little, gaily-caparisoned 
group of horsemen is even more romantic still. 
This is the Tartar post. Three unmounted 
horses, laden with packages and letters, fill 
the middle of the picture. Behind them 
gallop the "postmen, whip in hand, as if their 
lives depended on their speed. No doubt 



Another strangely picturesque turn-out is the Tartar post which travels across Asiatic Turkey from 

Aleppo tP Katanian. 
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they often do, for that wild country teems 
with brigands and warring tribes. At the 
head and tail of the procession ride zaptiehs, 
or Turkish policemen, to guard the mail. 
There is something impressive and mys¬ 
terious about a procession of camels, and in the 
dreary desert of the Tarantas a slow, stately 
procession makes its deliberate way at ap¬ 
pointed times, carrying the post across the 
sandy wastes. All camels have not, however, 
the distinguished appearance of the fleet 
dromedary, and our illustration shows the 
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the least degree. In order to be more hardy 
and enduring, the Horse of a Thousand 
Miles never eats a full meal, but when he is 
hungry he will * ( eat himself seven-tenths 
full.” Another way of training for fitness is 
to learn to run with bags of sand fixed to his 
ankles. 

Next we make the acquaintance of the 
swimming postman of India and the ski-ing 
postman of the Andes. The former frequents 
a district where rivers abound and bridges 
are few, so that to avoid extensive dit&urs he 



The two-humped Batman tame I, which dr^wa ihe post-wagpn in (he dreary desert ol the Tarantas. 


two-humped Bactrian camel — a curious, 
dwarfed creature, which, though it possesses 
only about half as much leg, has a much nicer 
disposition and far less inclination to put on 
frills. The post-wagon that he draws is 
almost as odd in appearance as himself, and 
seems a cross between a child's cradle and a 
prehistoric perambulator. 

Then we are shown the postman of the Isle 
of Formosa, called Ch’ien li ma* or the Horse 
of a Thousand Miles* This hard-worked per¬ 
son often has to carry a hundred and sixty 
pounds at a trot for many days and nights. 
He must not only be so smart and strong that 
he alone is capable of tackling half-a-dozen 
brigands, but he must, moreover, be ready to 
face a ghost if necessary. In Formosa the 
natives are so superstitious and timorous that 
if they see or hear the smallest sign of any¬ 
thing uncanny they will not only run away 
from it as fast as they can, but they will throw 
down anything that hampers their flight in 


must be ready at any moment to take to the 
water. He is equipped as a swimmer, and 
wears as uniform only a sketchy bathing 
costume, a turban, and a life-belt* 

The Argentine Government import Nor¬ 
wegians to carry the posts in winter across 
the Andes on skis. This is probably the most 
perilous task known to the postal service of 
the world* The men travel at heights from 
three thousand to eighteen thousand feet 
above the plain. They never know what is 
beneath their feet. They may be standing 
on table-land or they may be crossing a 
canyon filled with thousands of feet of snow* 
If they loiter they may sink and nothing can 
save them* Extraordinary courage and daring 
are required, and many find their death in the 
chasms. 

These are only a few of the curiosities of the 
post, and to all travellers and tourists who 
wish to learn more I heartily commend a visit 
to the interesting hide museum in Berlin. 


Voi. him— 


Original from 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 

By E. NESBIT. 
Illustrated ty H. R. Millar. 


“You know, Fm afraid IVe kidded you 
rather about my Latin. Fm not very good 
at it, as a matter of fact, IVe only just 
begun Virgil/' 

“ But you do know a lot* You're always 
saying bits of it/ 1 said Charles, anxiously. 

“ That was swank,” said Rupert, strongly 
—“ silly swank* It was all wrong, I expect. 
There, now it’s out ! ” 

" Never mind,” said Charlotte, “ we shall 
have the translation to-morrow, and we’ll try 
a spell at once, Fm sorry the leopard that 
spoke was only you, Rupert. We did think 
you’d have to believe in spells after that.” 

“ There's something written at the end,” 
said Caroline, who was still examining the 
book; ** Fd forgotten about that.” And 
there was* In very faint brown ink. The 
writing ran 

“ On the seventh day of the seventh month, 
and at the seventh hour, let the seed be sown* 
Seven seeds and no more for the one sowing. 
In the garden of peace let them be sown, 
which same is the seventh garden of the 
world. Let him that would sow r , take heed to 
bathe him seven times in fair water, and let 
him sow w f ith his face set eastward, wdth 
silence at the lips and at the heart faith in all 
good things and the love of all things beauti¬ 
ful* After seven weeks the blossom shall 
appear. Then let him who sowed the seed eat 
of the flower* The seed of the F. of H. D.” 

“ What ? ” cried Rupert. 

“ That's all,” said Caroline. “It stops 
short like that. There isn’t any more,” 
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CHAPTER XIV* 


THE WAXEN MAN, 

EXT mpming Charles had his 
first swimming lesson from 
Mr. Penfold, with the girls as 
onlookers. After which Mr* 
Penfold said :— 

“I’ve done that transla¬ 
tion. And IVe had it typed* 
So you can tell your uncle about it and 
present it to him* He 3 ll like it awfully, I know r * 
By the way, there's something written in the 
end about the seventh of July* That's to¬ 
morrow. So you'd better present it then*” 
When the children got home they spread 
the Latin book on the table in the window to 
catch the last rosy sunset light, and Charles 
said, with proud affection :— 

" Non*, Rupert! We don't want any old 
translation when you're here;” 

Rupert frowned, and the girls shrank as 
sensitive plants shrink w hen a finger touches 
them* They knew the sort of bitter thing 
about its not being worth w ? hile to do things 
for kids which seemed to be trembling on 
Rupert's lips. But quite quickly his face 
changed. He turned red—or w'as it only the 
deepened red of the sunset ?—and said :— 
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There had been more, but someone had 
scratched the rest out. 

“ With a knife or scissors,” explained 
Caroline. “ Oh, what a pity! ” 

“ I say-” Rupert was beginning, but 

Charles interrupted. 

He had stooped to look up under the page 
that Caroline was fingering. “ There’s some 
more—look, turn over ! ” 

There was. 

“Until it be granted none knoweth his 
heart’s most dear desire. But after it is 
granted he perceiveth that so, and not other¬ 
wise, was and must ever have been the true 
Desire of the Heart.” 

“ That’s true, at any rate,” said Charlotte. 
“ I was just wondering what my heart’s 
desire really was. Suppose you thought it 
was going to be a new paint-box, but the 
flower knew better, and it turned out that 
elephants was what you really wanted ? ” 

“ No, but I say,” said Rupert, hurriedly; 
“ look here. You know I don’t believe in 
magic. I’d like to—really I would. But I 
found something. You’ve got the key of 
the drawing-room. I believe I know where 
those seeds are.” 

The drawing-room was almost dark when 
they got there. Just one last ray of dusky 
gold lay across the room ; it struck the round 
mirror and was reflected with dazzling bright¬ 
ness on some golden object at the end of the 
room. “ The harp! ” whispered Rupert. 
“ How queer! Because it was exactly 
there-” 

It was still exactly there. And every one 
was quite sure that this little round box held 
the seeds of which the book told. 

“ See,” said Charlotte, holding them in the 
ray of yellow light, “ they’re shaped like 
hearts, and they’re pink like wishes. I know 
wishes are pink. They must be some colour, 
and why not that ? ” 

“ But ought we to take them ? ” was the 
blighting question of Caroline. 

It was settled by a note, which Harriet 
obligingly carried to the uncle. 

“ Dearest Uncle,—There are some pinky 
seeds in the drawing-room. May we have 
seven to sow ? ” 

And the answer was :— 

“ Certainly. Seventy, if you like.—Your 
D.S.T.U.” 

So very early next morning they got up. 
Bathing seven times is no joke, especially 
when you dry thoroughly between, and this 
Caroline conscientiously insisted on. “ We 
must be quite sure we get it quite right,” she 



The four children met, by appointment, at 
the top of the stairs, and crept down in silence. 
They went out by the French window which 
had once admitted Rupert. When they were 
outside he said :— 

“ I bathed seven times too, because Charles 
did nothing but bother. But it’s no good my 
sowing the things, even if it’s all true, because • 
I haven’t faith in my heart, or my head either. 

I think really it’s the head’s fault.” 

“ Oh, never mind your head,” said Char¬ 
lotte ; “ we’ll all sow one each, and the three 
over we’ll put in all together, all of us.” 

The grass was still dewy-wet, but the 
gardener was at work in the Wonderful 
Garden. The children went through the 
ancient formula of “ Ena, dena, dina, dus,” 
to decide who should approach him, and the 
lot fell to Charlotte. 

“ Please,” she said, “ may we have a bit 
of garden for our own ? ” 

“ Aye,” said the gardener, pointing to a 
vacant plot near the arbour. 

“ Oh, thank you,” said Charlotte ; “ but 
mayn’t we have a bit in the garden of peace ? ” 

“ Who learned you to call it that ? ” the 
gardener asked, looking at her strangely. 

“ It’s the right name, isn’t it ? ” Charlotte 
asked, with sudden anxiety. 

“ It’s the right name, right enough,” he 
admitted. 

“ We want a bit that won’t be disturbed 
for seven weeks,” Charlotte explained, and 
he looked at her more strangely than ever. 

“ Sure you’ve got the right seed to sow ? ” 

Charlotte opened her hand, and he stooped 
and looked at it. Then he stood up and 
saluted like a soldier. 

“ Why,” said Charlotte, “ you—what do 
you mean ? ” 

“ Nothing,” he said, straightening his back ; 

“ only I worked here all my days, and my 
father afore me, and his father afore him, 
and so on back. You can see our names on 
the stones in the churchyard, same as you 
see master’s people’s names on the tombs 
inside of the church. I’ll find a comer for 
you, my dear, and no one sha’n’t disturb the 
seed, once you’ve set it. You know how it’s 
done ? No chatter, and which way to look ? ” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Charlotte. “ But 
how do you know ? ” 

“ Old man’s tales,” he said—“ old manV 
tales,” and he led the way to the terrace. 

“ Over yonder, between the lupins and the 
larkspurs,” he said. “ That’ll be your plot, 
and I’ll mark the place.” 

Charlotte, very much impressed, beckoned 
the others. In silence they sowed the seed. 
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The gardener watched them, and when they 
had planted the seeds and covered them over, 
he took a pencil and a painted slip-label from 
his pocket, wrote on it, and stuck it in the 
ground. The children stooped to read what 
he had written. “ F. of H. D.,” it said. 

“ Well! ” said Caroline. 

“ Least said, soonest mended,” said the 
gardener. “ I shouldn’t wonder if seed- 
leaves was to break ground in seven days. 
It was alius a wonderful garden, this was,” 
he said, and turned to his work. 

“Well!” said Charlotte again, and they 
went back through the dewy park. 

Next day they presented the two books to 
the uncle, and he was delighted. “ This will 
revolutionize my work,” he said, when he had 
looked at the books—and went away, nursing 
the books tenderly. 

The days went on. Rupert spent a 'good 
deal of time with Mr. Penfold, and it was one 
of the days when he was there that Charles 
said : “ You know what Rupert was saying 
that day, about doing something real with 
our magic ? ” 

“ Like making her come alive,” said 
Charlotte, looking up at the picture of Dame 
Eleanour. 

“ No ; like making wax images of people 
and sticking pins in them. I should like to 
do that. I feel as if the * Language of ’ was 
bust up somehow. I wish we could make a 
wax image of someone.” 

“ Not to stick pins in,” said Caroline, 
firmly. “ That would be ink-black magic, I’m 
certain. And very, very wrong and unkind 
besides.” 

“ No pins, I don’t mean,” said Charles; 
“ but just make one. We could decide what 
to stick into it after we’d made it.” 

“ Caro and I wouldn’t agree to sticking 
anything into it,” said Charlotte; “ and any¬ 
how, you haven’t got any wax.” 

“ Yes I have,” said Charles, triumphantly, 
“ so there ! I’ve been saving it up ever since 
he said that.” 

“ Where from ? ” asked the girls together. 

“ The sticking-out bits of candles,” said 
Charles, “ and one or two ends out of candle¬ 
sticks, in the morning, when they are put 
on the boot-shelf in the scullery to be cleaned. 
It’s a good big lump now. Shall I get it ? ” 

“ It would be fun to model something,” 
Caroline admitted, and Charles, falling flat 
on his front, felt behind the big books on the 
bottom shelf and produced a large ball of 
a grey, semi-transparent nature. 

“ Here it is,” he said. “ Now I’ll tell you 
what I’ve thought; only don’t tell Rupert. 


We’ll do it first and tell Rupert afterwards. 
And then he’ll have to believe.” 

“ Well, what is it ? ” 

“ We’ll make,” said Charles, slowly and 
seriously, “ a wax image of the Murdstone 
man, and we’ll make him hollow; his legs 
and arms needn’t be, nor hi head, but just 
his chest. And make his heart separate, and 
put it in. And take out his heart and melt 
it every day. That would soften his heart, 
and he would say he was sorry, and Rupert 
would forgive him.” 

“ People die if you take their hearts out,” 
said Caroline, with conviction. 

“ Well, then, don’t let’s make him hollow. 
Let’s make him solid and then think what to 
do.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Caroline. Look here ! We’ll 
make the wax image and then be kind to it. 
You can tame wild beasts with kindness.” 

“ I say,” said Charlotte, “ let’s get bits of 
bent twigs and pretend they’re him, and then 
make wax clothes.” 

When the sticks had been found, the three 
children began to model parts of the Murd¬ 
stone man; but Caroline and Charles soon 
stopped and were content to watch Charlotte. 
She really seemed to know what she was 
about, which the others felt could not be said 
of them. She chose suitable twigs, fastened 
them together with bits of wax, and then 
began to clothe them with wax. 

The new model had a nose and mouth, ears 
large, but still ears, and hands, each with 
four fingers and a thumb. And when 
Charlotte rolled up the tiniest bits of wax, 
flattened them, and stuck them on the coat 
and waistcoat for buttons, Caroline shouted 
“ Bravo ! You’re as good as Praxi—whats- 
hisname ! ” and even Charles said it wasn’t 
half bad. 

“ Now,” said Charlotte, “ the first nice 
thing to do for him is to put him in a bed of 
rose-leaves. That’s what they say when they 
mean a life without a sorrow or care.” 

“ And then bum incense. We can make 
the incense out of the proper flowers,” 
Caroline said. 

“ Rose-leaves are dull,” Charles said; 
“ and perhaps the Murdstone man doesn’t 
like incense.” 

“ The real one mayn’t. This one’s got to 
like what we want it to like,” said Charlotte. 
“ We made him, and we know what he’s got 
to like.” 

“ Then we might make it so that he’d like 
having pins stuck into him,” Charles sug¬ 
gested, hopefully. 

“ We might; only we shouldn’t be so silly. 
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Come on, bring the ‘ Language of ’ and the 
Murdstone man. I’ll get a box and Caro can 
get the rose-leaves. We’ll go out and find a 
secret place in the wood.” 

A cardboard box that had held Charlotte’s 
best shoes was filled with sweet pink petals and 
the waxen image put in it. It looked better 
standing up, but you don’t stand up in a bed, 
even of rose-leaves. A sort of pedestal was 
built of old bricks brought, with some toil, 
from the ruins of the deserted lodge’s pig-stve. 
A flat stone, which took all three to lift, was 
placed on top. And on this the box. But 
the box, which said “ Smarm and Simple’s 
Hygienic Footwear ” in blue letters outside, 
troubled the girls because it was ugly, and 
Charles because it was untruthful. 

“ Whatever he is, he isn’t footwear,” said 
Charles. “ We could make it true by 
trampling on him, but you won’t agree to 
that.” 

“ No,” said Caroline ; “ but look here. 
Let’s paste a bit of my green sash on it, and 
then put moss round. That’ll make it more 
woodland-like.” 

Cook provided the paste, and Caroline cut 
the sash. She paste-wetted the first piece 
of silk, so that it came out in wet spots, very 
messy-looking, as Charles did not fail to point 
out. 

“Never mind,” said Caroline; “I’ll cut 
another bit—it’s much too long—and use 
less paste.” 

“ More paste, less speed,” said Charlotte. 
“ I’ll cut mine. Then they’ll be alike, just 
as they were before.” 

This time the box certainly looked very 
rich, and the moss round it looked very fresh 
and beautiful. 

A smaller pile of bricks supported the lid 
of a cocoa-tin, for incense. 

The “ Language of Flowers,” hurriedly 
consulted, informed them that jasmine stood 
for amiability, St. John’s wort for animosity, 
indian pink for aversion, the pimpernel for 
change, sage for esteem, and the hazel for 
reconciliation. Further, that the tamarisk 
stood for crime and the potato for benevolence. 

All these were found in the Wonderful 
Garden except the potato, and none of the 
children knew what a potato looks like when 
it is growing, and they did not like to ask 
anyone, for fear they, in turn, should be asked 
what they wanted it for. 

“ Never mind,” said Charles, “ we can save 
one from dinner. I don’t suppose it will 
matter its being cooked.” 

That the potatoes that day should happen 
to be mashed seemed to all a mishap yet not 


a calamity. A quantity, deemed sufficient 
to influence Mr. Murdstone through his waxen 
image, was secreted in the envelope of a letter 
from Aunt Emmeline, and not more than an 
eighth of the potato escaped into Charles’s 
pocket through the square hole where the 
Italian stamp had been cut out for his col¬ 
lection. 

“ We’ll arrange the things we want him to 
be round the box,” said Caroline ; “ and the 
things we want him not to be we’ll bum and 
call it incense.” 

It is very hard to make small pieces of 
green things bum in a cocoa-tin lid in the 
open air by means of a box of matches and 
the fragments of a potato-dampened enve¬ 
lope from an aunt in Italy. Nothing much 
happened except smoke, and the head of a 
match burnt Charles’s finger. 

“ There’s no more paper,” said he, “ except 
the bit we’ve written his name on.” 

“ There’s the matchbox,” said Caroline. 
“ Let’s make a little bonfire with twigs and 
then put the incense things on when it’s burnt 
up.” This they did, the starry gold of St. 
John’s wort, the gay brightness of indian 
pinks, and the feathery greenness of the 
tamarisks twisted and writhed amid flames 
and smoke. 

“ Now we’ll leave it. Please, Murdstone 
man,-let your crimes and your animosity and 
your aversion be burnt away, and may you 
lie on beds of roses really as soon as you are 
changed and amiable. Then, when you are 
truly benevolent, Rupert and us will esteem 
you, and the hazel is for reconciliation. Now 
let’s go away and leave the incense to do its 
healing work, and to-morrow we’ll come and 
put a fresh rose-bed and bum new incense.” 
Thus Caroline. The others agreed, and, 
after having put on the box the label with 
the Murdstone man’s name, so that Destiny 
could not pretend to make any mistake as 
to whom the witchcraft was meant for, they 
went away through green coverts, in Indian 
file, to build a wigwam in another part of the 
wood with three hop-poles, red blankets, and 
their three mackintoshes. 

“ I hope Rupert won’t ask a lot of questions 
about what we’ve been doing to-day,” said 
Charles. But Rupert did not ask any. He 
came home singularly silent, and went to bed 
early, announcing that he was going to spend 
the following day also with Mr. Penfold. 

“ So we needn’t tell him,” said Charlotte, 
“ till the good work is done. I’m glad of 
that.” 

Next day, with a fresh armful of suitable 
flowers and some more potatoes—fried this 
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NOTHING MUCH HAPPENED EXCEPT SMOKE, AND THE HEAD OF A MATCH 
BURNT CHARLES’S FINGER.” 


time, and bearing heavy traces of their close 
intimacy with the breakfast bacon—the 
children sought the secret spot where they 
had lain the waxen image of Mr. Murdstone 
on its bed of rosea. The ashes of the incense 
bonfire were there, the pedestal was there t 
the green-covered box was there* half-filled 
with half-faded rose leaves. But the waxen 
image was gone ! 

t[ He must have fetched it away himself,” 
said Charlotte* breaking an awestruck pause. 
“ He must have felt what we were doing and 
made up his mind to be benevolent. And he 
fetched it away so that wc shouldn't waste 
any more good potatoes on him.” 

“ I wish he'd do something to -show that 


he’s changed into a Real Good, and what sort 
of Good he’s changed into,” said Charles. 
And it certainly is tiresome to work magic 
and then not to know exactly how it has 
acted. 

But it was rather a disappointed party that 
took its way through the 
greenwood, leaving the 
secret spot w ith its trampled 
flow ers and scattered ashes. 
They came across their wig¬ 
wam and spent the rest of 
the morning there, and* 
when the dinner-bell rang, 
loaded themselves with the 
mackintoshes and blankets, 
which had been forgotten 
yesterday. 

As they trailed out of the 
wood into the drive Charles, 
who was first, 
dropped his 
blanket and 
stopped short* 
blocking the view 
of the others* who 
were follow ing him 
down the narrow 
path. 

“What is it? 
What is it ? ” they 
asked. 

“ Shish ! ” said 
Charles* and 
backed into the 
hazel-bushes, and 
the girls pressed 
forward to see 
what there was to 
“ shish ” about. 
Then they in 
turn backed into 
the green covert, 
and the bushes closed over them as they 
stood there* holding their breath, as 
footsteps went by them along the drive. 
When the footsteps had passed far enough 
away for the children to dare to move, they 
backed with one consent into the wood* not 
stopping till they came to an open glade 
where they could comfortably look at each 
other and exclaim, “ Well ! ” They w ere 
past all other words ; for what they had seen 
was Rupert coming up the drive, looking 
pale but not unhappy. And beside him, 
with his hand on Rupert's shoulder, and 
talking to him in the friendliest way, was— 
the Murdstone man ! 

“ Rupert f^Jtjp^eve now ! ” was 
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the first thing anyone found breath to say. 
It was Caroline who said it. The others 
still had not breath enough for more than 
“ Rather! ” 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE ATONEMENT OF RUPERT. 

The three C.’s had come slowly back to the 
house, and, seeing no sign of Rupert and the 
changed Murdstone man, had, with great tact, 
— chiefly Caroline’s—refrained from going in 
search of Rupert or of information. 

They had just shut themselves into the 
dining-room and waited. For it was plain 
that something more must happen. The 
three C.’s were very glad indeed when at 
last they heard footsteps in the hall, and 
voices. 

No one listened, yet no one could help 
hearing, through the open window, the 
parting words of Rupert and the Murdstone 
man:— 

“ I’ll do it now. That’ll be the last. 
Thank you, sir. Good-bye ! ” 

Then came the sound of retreating boots on 
gravel. The front door banged, and next 
moment Rupert came in. His eyes were very 
bright and his face very pale. He came in, 
shut the door, leaned against it, and seemed 
to swallow nothing, twice. Then he said, 
looking straight in front of him—and Char¬ 
lotte noticed that his hands were clenched :— 

“ Look here, I’ve got something to tell you. 
I don’t suppose you’ll want to speak to me 
again after it.” 

“ Yes, we shall,” said Charles, “ whatever 
it is.” 

Rupert took no notice. He went on, after 
a moment’s silence :— 

“ I told a lie about Mr. Macpherson—a 
beastly lie ! He didn’t hit me like I said he 
did. I didn’t mean to say it; I just said it, 
and then I couldn’t take it back. I’ve been 
most awfully wretched. That’s all.” 

“ But you've owned up now,” was the only 
comforting thing even Caroline could think 
of in that terrible moment. Charles, as pale 
as Rupert, with his eyes quite round, said :— 

“ You couldn't have ! ” 

Charlotte said nothing. 

“ I’d like you to understand,” said Rupert, 
miserably, “ before I go away.” 

“ Go away ? ” said Charlotte, quite as 
miserably. “ Where ? ” 

“ Back to Mr. Macpherson, of course. 
Your uncle won’t keep me after this.” 

“ Did he say so ?.” 

“ No ; he said I was to come back to him 
when I’d taken Mr. Macpherson to the door. 


But I feel I must tell you first, in case he 
sends me off right away.” 

“ Oh, Rupert! ” said Caroline. “I am 
so sorry.” And then she did something 
rather heroic. She saw that Rupert wanted 
to say more—wanted it desperately—and 
that he could not possibly say it to all three 
of them together, though he could have told 
it to one of them, either to her or to Charlotte, 
if they had been alone. So Caroline got up 
and said :— 

“ Charles, come outside. I want to say 
something.” And when she got him outside 
the door, “ Come out,” she said, earnestly. 
“ Yes, you shall. Rupert doesn’t want the 
lot of us. Let him talk to Charlotte. He 
can’t stand a crowd.” 

“ Isn’t it dreadful,” said Charles, in very 
shocked tones, “ Rupert turning out a liar 
like this ? ” ‘ 

“ Oh, don't," said Caroline, hotly. “ It 
must have been awful for him, all this time. 
And now he’s sorry, and he’s owned up. 
We’ve got to try and forget about it. Let’s 
talk about something else.” 

But it was very difficult to talk about 
something else. 

Rupert, left with Charlotte, saw the others 
go past the window. 

“ I wanted to tell you before,” he said, 

“ that day when you talked about being 
disagreeable ; only I couldn’t.” 

“ Dear old Rupert! ” said Charlotte. 

“ I’m so jolly glad you’ve got rid of it. 
That was the black dog. I knew there was 
something. Do tell me, old chap, unless 
you’d rather not. The others are off down the 
avenue.” 

Rupert left the door and came to the table, 
and, half-sitting on it, with his face turned 
away and twisting the tablecloth into pleats, 
he said:— 

“ You know, I always thought I was going 
to be an extra honourable sort of chap.' 
Father used to say things. I never did 
anything like it before. You see, I was 
awfully sick at having to go with Mr. Mac¬ 
pherson at all. He treated me as if I was a 
baby. At least, that’s what I thought. He 
says now he meant to be kind, and he thought 
I was younger than I am. And the bread 
and milk. Everything else I told you was 
true except hitting me. And he did say 
there were ways of dealing with sulky boys. 
And I decided I would run away. And I 
hurt my hand on a gate. And I was so 
angry, it seemed the only thing to do.” 

“ I know,” said Charlotte. 

“ And then, when I was explaining to you, 
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somehow I couldn't find the proper words to 
explain how hateful it was, and I thought 
you'd think I'd run away just for nothing. 
And then my hand hurt* and I thought you 
thought something more ought to have hap¬ 
pened, And then I said that, Mean beast! ” 

4 ‘ I do wish you hadn’t/' said Charlotte. 

“ It didn't seem to matter just at first, 
I can't think why. 

I thought he 
meant to hit me 
next day, and, 
anyhow r , you didn’t 
knou f him. And 
then I got ill and 
nothing mattered. 

But when I got 
better it kept on, 
getting worse and 
worse and worse, 
like a corkscrew 
worming into you 
harder and harder 
and harder, all 
the time.” 



something was 

WRAPPED IN IT,” 


u But why didn't you own up before ? ” 
Charlotte asked. 

“ I couldn't. I never should have if it 
hadn't been for this,” 

He pulled his handkerchief with some 
difficulty from his pocket. Something was 
wrapped in it, Rupert unfolded and held 
out the waxen man, 

u I came back through the w oods yesterday, 
and then I saw you'd been trying that beastly 
spell I told you with the pins,’' 


“ Oh ! ” said Charlotte, 

“And I knew it was because I’d told 
that beastly lie.” 

14 Oh ! it wasn't” said Charlotte. “ We 
did everything nice for him, to make him sorry 
he was hateful and to make him friends with 
you. And, oh, Rupert ! the spell did w'ork. 
We did it to make him friends with you. 
And he is 

“ He's been jolly decent 
about it, anyhow',” said 
Rupert. “ I found the wax 
thing as I came home from 
Mr. Fenfold's last night, and 
I took it away and put it at 
the back of my collar-draw er. 
And this morning I took it 
down to Mr. Pen fold’s. It 
made it easier to tell, some¬ 
how. And he was jolly 
decent too. He took me over 
to Tonbridge to tell Mr. 
Macpherson. And he said a 
lot of things. He said he'd 
know r n all along I'd got 
something I wanted to get 
off my chest. And he talked 
about repentance and things. 
I do like him.” 

“ I'm glad w'e made the 
image,” said Charlotte; be¬ 
cause it seemed unkind to 
say nothing, and she could 
think of nothing else to say. 

“ And I’m going to stick 
it, whatever it is. Mr. Mac¬ 
pherson is all right; but it 
will be hateful leaving here. 
Only I suppose you'll all be 
glad I'm going.” 

" Rupert!” 

u Well, then, I know you 
won’t, really. I say, Char¬ 
lotte, you might tell the 
others. And tell them I know 
Tve been a grumpy brute, 
but it was that going on all 
the time inside me, like a 
beastly Spartan fox. It's been like wait- 
ing at the dentist's all the time, and this 
is like having all your teeth out at once, 
twenty times over.” 

He tried to laugh, but he did not succeed. 
Charlotte also tried, and burst into tears. 

“ Don't! ” said Rupert, awkwardly, Char¬ 
lotte came close to him and rubbed her wet 
face against his coat-sleeve. 

“ You're sorry,” she said; “ and you’ve 
owned up, and ypufft pWYsq it again,” 
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“ You bet I won’t,” said Rupert. “ I say, 
don’t! It makes it ever so much worse. 
Now I’ve got to go back to your uncle and 
get the kick-out. And I jolly well deserve it.” 

“ Just wait a minute,” said Charlotte. 
“ I’m going to get something I want to give 
you before you go. Wait here, won’t you ? ” 

“ Don’t be long, then,” said Rupert, in 
calm wretchedness. 

Charlotte dried her eyes and went out; 
went to her own room and got her favourite 
“ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.” She wrote 
Rupert’s name in it and then marched 
straight to her uncle’s room, opened the door, 
and went in. 

Uncle Charles, for once, was not reading 
or writing. He was sitting by his table 
drumming on it with his fingers and looking 
both sad and angry. 

“ Uncle ! ” said Charlotte. 

“ Where is Rupert ? ” said the uncle, 
frowning. 

“ He doesn’t know I’m here,” said Char¬ 
lotte, answering her uncle’s thoughts rather 
than his words. “ I asked him to wait while 
I got something to give him. Uncle, you 
aren’t going to send him away*, are you ? ” 

“ I feel it only due to Mr. Macpherson to 
send Rupert back,” said the uncle, “ to show 
that we regret the aspersions ”—the uncle 
spoke as to a grown-up equal—“ the asper¬ 
sions cast on him by my abetting Rupert in 
his flight and removing him from Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s care. If it is a punishment to 
Rupert, it is not an undeserved one.” 

“ Yes,” said Charlotte, who hadn’t thought 
of this; “ but Rupert’s been punished—all the 
time he has. No one else knows but me. He’s 
been perfectly miserable. Only he just 
couldn't tell. And now he has—has told 
everybody, honourably everybody. Oh, dear 
uncle, don’t; I am so mizzy ! ” 

“ Come here,” said the uncle, and Charlotte 
found a thin, black-coated shoulder a very 
good place to cry on. 

“ But you see,” he said, “ it’s only fair to 
Mr. Macpherson to send Rupert back. I am 
willing to believe that he has been punished 
enough.” 

“ You don’t know,” said Charlotte. “ He’s 
been simply as unbearable as a bear, he’s been 
so unhappy.” 

“ I didn’t know that,” said the uncle, 
slowly. “ But, no; it’s not fair to that man. 
Rupert must go.” 

Then Charlotte had one of her bright ideas, 
and its brightness dried her tears. 

“ Look here, uncle,” she said ; “ I’ve got 
it. I really have. Wouldn’t it make up to 


Mr. Macpherson and show your confidence 
just the same if you asked him to come here 
on a visit ? ” 

“ I couldn’t ,” said the uncle, and it was 
plain he spoke from the heart. “ My work 
would all go—to pieces. I simply can't have 
visitors—grown-up ones, I mean. The books 
you’ve found, they’ve revolutionized the 
whole scheme of my work. Yet,” he added, 
thoughtfully, “ I owe you something for 
that.” 

“ Then pay us with Rupert,” said Charlotte, 
1 eagerly. “ Couldn’t you bear Mr. Macpherson 
just for one week-end ? Then everybody 
would know you were friends with him. Oh, 
uncle ! poor Rupert, he is so sorry ! And 
he did own up.” 

“ What was this about a waxen image ? ” 
asked the uncle. 

Charlotte told him, and he nodded now 
and then, and said “ Yes, yes ! ” and “ Ex- 
' actly ! ” And at the end he said :— 

“ Well, you have attained your end. You 
have reconciled them. The charm seemed 
i to have worked.” 

“ They’ve all worked,” said Charlotte; 
j “ every single charm we’ve tried. Have 
yours, uncle ? ” 

“ I wish they had,” he answered, sighing. 
“ Charlotte, I wish I could do what you wish. 
Don’t try spells to make me, because I can’t. 
Rupert must go back to-morrow, for a fort¬ 
night at least. But he shall come back then 
till the end of the holidays. Will that do ? 
And I’ll explain to him that it’s not punish¬ 
ment, but just the consequences of what he did. 
If he hadn’t told that-lie he wouldn’t have 
had to go back.” 

“ But would you have kept him at first, if 
he hadn’t told it ? ” Charlotte asked. 

! “ He was unhappy there. That would 

have been enough,” said the uncle. “ That 
and your spells.” 

“ It’s all right,” said Rupert to Charlotte, 
later. “ Your uncle’s forgiven me and I’m 
to come back. And he explained why I must 
go. And I see it. And I can stick it all right. 
And I’d rather suffer it up and start fair. I’d 
rather pay something. I shall have to write 
and tell my father. That’s worse than any¬ 
thing.” 

“ And when you come back,” said Char¬ 
lotte, “ we shall think it was all a bad dream.” 

He went next day. The three C.’s saw him 
off at the station, all wearing arbor-vitce in 
their buttonholes to signify “ unchanging 
friendship,” and Charlotte at the last moment 
put the “ Scottish Cavaliers ” into his hand. 
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ANIMAL DOUBLES. 

Can You Guess Their Names ? A New Kind of Puzzle for 

Children of all Ages. 

By ALICK P. F. RITCHIE. 





Each of the extraordinary animals depicted in the 
following pages is made up of two other animals, and 
has a corresponding name which contains within 
itself each of the separate names. Thus in the 
first example given on this page the Crabbit —the 
letters "r ab" occur both in crab and rabbit, and so on 
in the other cases. Following the examples given on 
this page, the puzzle is now for readers to find names 
for the animals depicted on the following two pages. 
In next month's number we shall publish the correct list 
of names. 


THE PUSSYCATER PILLAR, 


THE PELICAN A KY, 


Til E KANG A ROOSTER AND THE 
KANGAROO K, 


THE PEACOCK A TOO, WITH PEACQCKROACH. 
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PERPLEXITIES. 

Puzzles and Solutions. 


58.—THE FOUR STARS. 

Can you cut the square into four 
pieces, all of exactly the same size and 
shape, each piece to contain a star ? 

The cuts must all pass along the lines, 
a condition that simplifies the puzzle 
rather than adds to its difficulty. 

Yet it will be found quite sufficiently 
perplexing. _ 

59.—ODDS AND EVENS GAME. 

This is an interesting little game 
for two players. They throw an odd 
number of marches on the table—say 
fifteen. Now, each takes in turn one, 
two, or three matches (whichever he likes) and the 
winner is the player who gets - the odd number. 
Thus, supposing you secure seven matches and your 
opponent eight, you win; if you secure six and he 
gets nine, he wins. Try to fina out whether the first 
or second player ought to win in the case of fifteen 
matches. Then, if you are interested, seek the general 
law for any odd number of matches, and under the 
extended conditions that you can draw up to four, or 
five, or any number of matches. 


60.—CARD TRIANGLES. 

This is a companion puzzle to our No. 4 (A 
Card Puzzle). Take the nine cards of a 


»^ H 

suit, 

from ace to nine in¬ 
clusive, and arrange 
them in a triangle, 
as shown in the illus¬ 
tration, so that the 
number of pips on 
each side of the 
triangle is the same. 
In the example given 
each side sums to 
twenty. Can you 
arrange them (1) so 
as to get the smallest 
possible sum and (2) 
so as to get the 
largest sum possible ? When you have done this, 
which is quite easy, discover how many different ways 
there are of arranging the cards under the conditions. 

61.—A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 

Can you make any sense out of the hieroglyphics 
in this picture rebus ? It tells a little domestic story 
if properly read. 



FED <C80 

a 


T 




- H 


■punoj ST»AA 

■{i? 


WARDS 


By Henry E. Dudeney. 

Solutions to Last Month’s Puzzles. 

54.—A NEW MATCH PUZZLE. 

1. The easiest way is to arrange the 
eighteen matches as in diagrams 1 and 
2, making the length of the perpen¬ 
dicular A B equal to a match and a 
half. Then, if the matches are an 
inch in length, Fig. 1 contains two 
square inches and Fig. 2 contains six 
square inches—4 x ij. The second 
case (2) is a little more difficult to 
solve. The solution is given in Figs. 3 
and 4. For the purpose of con¬ 
struction pjace matches temporarily 
on the dotted lines. Then it will 
be seen that as 3 contains five equal equilateral 
triangles and 4 contains fifteen similar triangles, one 

1 2 A 



55.—A TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 

Call the men A, B, D, E f and their wives a, b, d, e. 
Then they may play as follows without any person ever 
playing twice with or against any other person :— 
First Court. Second Court. 


D a against E b 
E a „ B d 
B a „ D e 


1st Day A d against B e 

2nd Day A e „ D b 

3rd Day A b „ Ed 

It will be seen that no man ever plays with or against 

his own wife, an ideal arrangement. If the reader 
wants a hard puzzle, let him try to arrange eight married 
couples (in four courts on seven days) under exactly 
similar conditions. It can be done. 




56.—THE TWICKENHAM PUZZLE. 

Play the counters in the following order : K C E K 
WTCEHMKWTANCE HMIKCEHMT, 
and there you are, at Twickenham. The position 
itself will always determine whether you are to make 
a leap or a simple move. 

57.—CASTING THE DIE. 

The four throws may occur in any one of 1,296 
(or 6 x 6 x 6 x 6) different ways. Assuming ace is 
thrown at the first throw, then the number of possible 
ways (ace excluded) for the next three throws is 125 
(or 5 x 5 x 5). And the same number of ways 
happen if the ace is thrown in the second, third, or 
fourth throw. So there are 500 (that is, 125 + 125 
+ 125 4 * 125) different wavs of one ace exactly occur¬ 
ring in the four throws. Clearly, then, there are 796 
(or 1,296-500) ways in which a single ace cannot be 
thrown. Therefore the odds are 796 to 500 against 
its happening, or (which is the same thing), 199 to 125. 
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CURIOSITIES. 

[ We shall he glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted *] 



because misplaced, as can be seen 
—Mr* F. Comer, Glen Lyn, 56, 
Stafford Rd., Weston-super-Mare. 


A NURSEMAID THAT NEVER 
GETS TIRED. 

I "'TIE accompanying photo¬ 
graph may interest .your 
readers, as it shows rather a 


AN UNUSUAL FISHING INCIDENT. 

T EIE very peculiar and unusual manner in which 
I hooked this white perch in the Gunpowder 
River, Baltimore Co., is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. The fish had a hook in its mouth {having 
escaped from someone else), and when it took my trait 
and I struck it, my hook must have slipped from its 
mouth, up the snood of the other hook p and then caught 
in the loop on the end of it.—Mr. .William II. Fisher, 
1320, Bolton Street, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 

A NOVEL BIRTH CERTIFICATE, 

S INCE the Old - Age Pensions Act has been in 
operation there has been a great search for birth 
certificates, in order to enable those entitled to its 
benefits to claim their pensions As the registration 

of births, more than 
seventy years ago, was 
not carried "out as 
now, there, has been 
a difficulty in many 
cases in proving the 
age of the applicants, 
and the accompany¬ 
ing photograph shows 
a certificate of an 
exceedingly novel 
character* At any 
rate, the local pen¬ 
sions officer said he 
had never come across 
one like it, and he 
was quite prepared 
to take it as a proof 
of the age of the 
applicant. When a 
child was born in 
this particular family, 
a clear glass bottle 
was procured and 
partly filled with salt; 
then the letters and 
figures forming the 
names of the child 
and date of birth 
were cut out of a newspaper and placed inside 
the bottle, being put in their correct position with a 
piece of wire, and then more salt was carefully added 
to keep them in place. Sprays of flowers and other 
ornamental designs, cut from cretonne, were also 
tastefully arranged around the inside of the bottle, 
and then the whole was tightly packed with salt, and 
corked and sealed. It was then placed in a prominent 
position on the dresser or in a corner cupboard, where 
it has been for more than seventy years. The white 
salt shows up the letters and ornaments in relief, and 
the whole effect is novel and pleasing. Owing to the 
hoi tie being placed on Its side when being packed for 
removal some years ago, some of the let tern and figures 



novel method of minding a baby, adopted by many 
busy Australian mothers, while attending to their 
domestic duties* This unusual nursemaid is a draught 
horse's collar, buckled up. and placed on a piece of 
carpet, and the baby sits in the middle with its toys 
arranged around it.—Miss Mine# Kendall, Eri Eriwah, 
Moree, New South Wales. 

THE STRENGTH OF PLANTS. 

'"TMiE strength of plant-life is well illustrated in 
1 this photograph, as the dark portion represents 
a mass of Virginia creeper roots which found their way 
into a drain-pipe, in time completely filling it up and 
eventually bursting it. The length of the roots taken 
out of the drain was twenty-six feet* and so closely 
were they packed together that they could not be pulled 
apart, but had to be sawn*—Mr. F. Bissel!. io t Lang- 
dale Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 
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were home-made, and 
were considered quite 
a novelty in Easter 
eggs* The quaint 
miniature chairs on 
which they are seated 
are made of metal 
and covered with red 
plu=;h cushions,- }!iss 
Margaret Baker, Ep- 
worth House, Mough- 
land Lane, Runcorn* 


CURIOUS INDIAN 
TOM-TOM. 

T T was at K\ n- 
1 dalla, on the 
Western Ghats, near 
Bombay, that I came 
across this curious 
Tom-Tom. The owner, 
an Indian, had evi* 


A COUNTRY IN MINIATURE. 

r I 'HIS curious-looking mountain range, which is 
X to be seen at Guatemala City, w as built of stone 
and cement by President Cabrera, as an object-lesson 
to the youth of the turbulent Central American 
Republic* It is a correct-to-scale map of Guatemala, 
and is about two hundred yards square. All moun¬ 
tains and tow ns are shown in miniature, and by turning 
on a tap the rivers run into the sea.—Mr. II. Giles, 
Barn fie Id, Gillingham, Kent* 


“THE PROPOSAL IN THREE SCENES* 

HOUGH I have called it •* The Proposal/ 1 the 
little comedy here illustrated is really a story 
without words. Those of your readers who would 
like to try their skill at something of the same style 
may be glad of these details : The foundation of each 
of the two “ birds 11 represented in the photographs 
is a blown hen's egg. The legs were made of six or 
eight lengths of hue wire, twisted together, and divided 
at one end to form the foot ; some of the wires at the 
other extremity were left long and wound round and 
through the shell, so as to hold the limbs firmly in place. 
The necks were made in the same manner ; the heads 
are corks, the beaks matches* One 4i bird " was 
finished by winding her all over with natural wool and 
adorning her with feather* ; the other, after having 
cardboard wings added, was painted red. The pair 



dently removed the bottom from a syrup tin 
and stretched parchment over top and , bottom, 
and by/means of a piece of string with a knotted 
end had been able to produce the Torn - Tom 
noise required*—Mr. Horace A* Dermis, Secretary, 
Bombay V.M*C.A. 
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A REMARKABLE NEWSPAPER, 

I N British Columbia there is a little newspaper, the 
Kamloops Wawa, circulating among several tribes 
of North American Indians, The unique feature of 
this journal is that it is printed in shorthand. Its story 
is a remarkable one. Some years ago the Rev j. M. 
Le Jeune, a Breton missionary, arrived in British 
Columbia to take charge of a territory some fifty 
miles square. He found the great obstacle to his work 
to be the absence of any means of written communica¬ 
tion, as the natives had no written language of their 
own. His repeated efforts to teach them to read and 
write by ordinary methods failed entirely. The 
missionary was acquainted with the simple French 
Duployan shorthand, and then conceived the novel 
idea of teaching the Indians to write their own language 
phonetically bv means of the shorthand characters, 
lie adapted the stenographic signs to the Chinook 
language, and the experiment proved a complete suc¬ 
cess, There are to-day three thousand Indians able 
to write and read their own language by no other means 
than shorthand, tA VVawa " means M talk in the 
Chinook, hence the title of the little newspaper which 
has been the natural outcome of the missionary's 
undertaking. The page shown above is part of an 
article dealing with the Boxer trouble in China,—Mr. 
J. D, Sloan, Ruaiyji, St, Peters, Broadstairs. 


A DICKENS MATCH PUZZLE, 

eight matches represent the whole of 
humanity in the immortal and comprehensive 
language of one of Dickens's leading characters. The 


WHITE, 


SOLUTIONS TO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES. 

1* The concealed letters are S and Q, and the word 
is SEQUOfA. 

2. By placing the letter Y m each of the vacant 
circles we have the word SYZYGY, 


SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH'S BRIDGE PROBLEM. 


A 

Clubs .i!*: 
Diamonds 2 

I \ r.* i 1 ^ L.: ■ :i ^ r 

H curl wee 
Spades ace 
Spades king 
Diamond?! 5 
Diamond^ 6 
Diamonds 7 
Diamond* qn. 


Clubs ^ 
Diamond* 10 
Clubs 4 
Hearts 4 
Spades 3 
Spades 4 
Clubs 6 
Diamonds kvq, 
Spades to 


Ft 

Clubs 5 
1 ace 


Glubsi quern 

Tb-arts 5 
Diamonds 4 
Hear!* ft 
Chib s S 
Diamond* 9 
Hfjfis 9 

Diamonds kmc; Henris king 
The winning uu-i in feftffc 1 ■ i.k is underlined. 
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Clubs 3 
Diamond* 3 
Clubs king 
Hearts £ 
Spades 9 
Spades queen 
Clubs 7 
Heart* 7 
Hearts 9 
Hearts queen 


answer To this puzzle, which will enable readers to 
put their know ledge of Dickens to the lest, will appear 
next month.—Mr. J. E, Hutton Priors Marslon, 
Byfield, Northants, 


BRIDGE PROBLEM, 

(By Wladimir tie Razing-) 
Hear is—Queen, 10. 
Diamonds—None. 

Clubs—King, 6, 4. 
Spades—Ace, king, _n, 3* 


Hearts—Ace, 6 , 5, 

Diamond*—Ace, 6, 4. y 

Clubs-Queen, knave. 

Spadcs--6. 

B 


Hearts—Knave, 9, 3, 
Diamonds - 8, 7. 
Clubs—a. 

Spade*.—Knave, 9, 7. 


Hearts —King. 

Diamonds— io t 5. 

Club*— 5 . 

Spades—Queen, io* 0, 4, a. 

A has the lead. Spades arc trumps. A and B are to make 
All the nine tricks against any possible defence, The solution 
will be given uoct month. 


A CHESS PROBLEM, 

T HE problem is for each White man to capture the 
corresponding Black man in such away that the 
routes traversed by each man never come in contact 
with one another. The solution will be published 
next month,—Mr, T, R, Dawson, 12&, North Street, 
Leeds, 

BLACK. 
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“SOMEONE, STEALING ON ME FROM BEHIND, PUT SOMETHING OVER MV HEAD 
WHICH BLOCKED OUT ALL THE LIGHT AND MADE IT DIFFICULT FOR ME 

TO BREATHE.” 
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JUDITH LEE. 

By RICHARD MARSH. 

Illustrated by J. R. Skelton. 

[Judith Lee, as readers of the previous stories are already aware, is a teacher of the deaf and dumb by the 
oral system, and therefore the fortunate possessor of the gift of reading words as they issue from people! 

lips, a gift which gives her a place apart in fiction.] 

IV.—Matched. 


HIS gift of mine of entering 
into people’s confidence, even 
against their will, has occa¬ 
sionally placed me in the 
most uncomfortable situations. 
Take, for instance, what I 
will call the Affair of the 
Pleasure Cruise, or Matched. 

The story began at Charing Cross Station. 
I had just entered the station and was looking 
about for the platform from which my train 
was going to start, when I saw one man hurry¬ 
ing up to another. I do not know what it 
was which caused him to catch my eye, unless 
it was that he was in such desperate haste, 
and was so covered with freckles, and had 
such a very red moustache; but I distinctly 
saw him say to the other—what he meant I 
had not the dimmest notion; some of the 
language he used was strange :— 

“ She’s done a bunk all right, and is away 
with the best of the swag. Here’s her brief.” 
He handed to the other man what looked to 
me like a Continental railway-ticket. “ I 
don’t fancy the bloke is going; you’ll have 
to go on and get the lot out the other end. 
It’s worth having, you know; we’ll be able 
to plant it easily. You understand ? Move 
yourself; the train’s just starting.” 

The man addressed did move himself, tear¬ 
ing through a gate over which was a board in¬ 
scribed “ Folkestone Harbour and Continent.” 
His doing so made me think of Mr. Brookes. 
I had been to his wedding that morning, and 
had, indeed, only just come away from the- 
reception which followed. I had gathered 
Vol xlii.— 47. 


that he and his bride were to travel by that 
boat-train. 

Thinking thus about the bride and bride¬ 
groom, who, since the train had started, I 
took it for granted were already on their way, 
what was my surprise to see coming through 
the wicket on to the platform which the boat- 
train had just quitted—Mr. Everard Brookes ! 
He had discarded the orthodox “ frocker ” in 
which he had been married, and in which I 
had seen him last, for a grey tweed suit— 
but it was he. And he seemed to be in a 
state of great disturbance, as if he were 
looking for someone he could not find. A 
railway official was on either side of him, each 
of whom seemed doing his best to calm his 
obvious agitation. What struck me as the 
strangest part of it was that he was alone. 
An idea occurred to me as I walked towards 
him. 

“ Mr. Brookes,” I asked, “ have you missed 
your train ? You haven’t let your wife go 
off alone ? ” 

“ She hasn’t gone on alone,” he rejoined. 
“ She isn’t in the train at all.” 

“ She might have been in the train, you 
know, sir,” struck in one of the officials. 
“ It’s not easy to make out everyone who’s 
travelling in a long train like that.” 

Mr. Brookes turned on him with a show of 
anger which I knew was quite foreign to his 
character. 

“ I tell you I saw her go through the gate 
as clearly as I see you now, but though I 
watched for her to come back she never 
returned, although I never once took my 
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eyes off the gate; that I am prepared to 
swear.” 

He turned to me with an explanation of his 
discomposure which filled me with surprise. 

“ We were standing, my wife and I, outside 
the compartment in which I had reserved our 
seats, when, about ten minutes before the 
train was due to start, she said to me: 
* Everard, I’ve forgotten something. I must 
go and see about it at once. I’ll be back in a 
moment.’ She got into the compartment, 
took her travelling-bag off the seat, and was 
about to hurry down the platform. I asked 
her what she had thought of so suddenly; if it 
was something she wanted I offered to go and 
get it for her! She laughed at me. ‘ You stay 
where you are and let no one get into our 
carriage. I’ll be back in less than a minute.’ 
She was off before I could stop her. I thought 
it rather odd that she had thought of some¬ 
thing so very pressing at the last minute, 
and had actually taken her bag with her, 
which contained all her belongings. I saw 
her go down the platform and through the 
gate; then, when I had waited two minutes, 
I strolled down the platform to see if I 
could discover her. I could see nothing. 
I was afraid to go through the gate lest we 
should miss each other, so I stood close to the 
gate, and I’ll swear that no one the least like 
her came through it.” 

Mr. Brookes took off his bowler hat and 
passed his handkerchief across his brow. I 
had never seen him so disturbed. 

“ It occurred to me, after I had been waiting 
some little time, and the train was due to 
start, that, at her suggestion, I had put the 
tickets in her bag and practically all my money. 
I did not know what to do. I had never been 
in such a position in my life; I had not 
dreamt that I could be in such a position. 
They were calling out, * Take your seats,’ 
and were shutting the doors. What had 
become of Clare ? I could not imagine. I 
could not go without her. Our luggage was 
in the train, I could not ask the officials to 
delay the train on our account, and while I 
was in a state bordering on distraction the 
issue was taken out of my hands—the train 
started; and now,” turning to one of the 
officials, “ this man wants me to believe that 
she was in the train after all. I am perfectly 
certain that she was nothing of the kind. 
What has become of her I don’t know, but I’ll 
swear she wasn’t in that train.” 

The amazing part of it was that he never 
did know what had become of her—the bride 
had left the bridegroom on the eve of their 
wedding journey and vanished into space. 


Unfortunately, there were one or two sus¬ 
picious circumstances about that vanishing. 
She had taken her brand-new dressing-case 
with her, a present from him, which contained 
all their portable property which was worth 
having—besides two hundred pounds in 
English money which was to have been spent 
upon the honeymoon. Mr. Brookes never 
saw any of that again. The heavy luggage, 
which had gone on by the train, was claimed 
at the Gare du Nord by an individual who 
produced the checks for it, as well as the keys, 
which permitted of the Customs examination 
—and that vanished. The wedding reception 
had been held at a South Kensington hotel, 
at which the presents had been exhibited. 
Before Mr. Brookes got back to it someone 
called for the presents, armed with a letter 
from Mrs. Brookes—it seemed that she had 
made arrangements with the hotel people 
before she left to hand over the presents to 
someone who was to call for them—and they 
were never seen again. 

The thing was very well done ; Mr. Brookes 
found that he had been robbed in almost 
every direction in which he could have been 
robbed. To an onlooker it had its comical 
side, but it was a tragedy to him. He told 
me afterwards that, in one way or another, 
he reckoned he had been done out of more 
than a thousand pounds—to say nothing of 
the wife. 

He had gone on one of those cruises which 
are so in vogue nowadays, to the Norwegian 
fiords. On the boat was a most charming 
lady, a Miss Clare Percival. He was a well- 
to-do bachelor, about forty years of age— 
the lady struck him as being the wife he had 
been looking for for years. Affairs of that 
sort on yachts I believe grow rapidly. Ere 
long she owned that she liked him, when he 
asked her; before they reached England—I 
think it was a twenty-eight-day cruise—the 
liking had turned to love, or so she said. 
Three weeks after they were back in London 
they were married—that episode at Charing 
Cross Station was the result. The whole 
affair was decidedly funny—except for the 
mourning bridegroom. 

About eighteen months afterwards I went 
for a yachting cruise—mine was to the 
Morocco coast and all sorts of pleasant- 
sounding places. Our party—we were called 
a “ party ”—consisted of about fifty persons. 
We had not been two days at sea when I had 
become impressed by two facts. One was 
that we had on board the' proprietor of 
“ Ebenezer’s Grey-Blue Pills ” and samples 
of his large and ebujjient family, and the other 
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was that among the passengers was a lady 
whose appearance had the most singular 
effect on me. The moment 1 saw her I had a 
feeling that I had seen her somewhere before, 
but for the life of me I could not think where 
and when. 

She was a delightful person ; full of re¬ 
source, skilled in ail sorts of what are known 
as “ parlour tricks !5 ; she could sing and 
recite, tell funny tales, per¬ 
form conjuring tricks, and 
play on the piano and the 
banjo and the fiddle and, 
what was then the latest 


which are calculated to amuse a general com¬ 
pany was simply abnormal* She seemed to 
have lots of money, and some pretty dresses 
and some nice jewels. Before we were out of 
the Bay of Biscay she was the most prominent 

and popular person 
on board, By that 
time she had given 
people to understand^ 
in a casual kind of 
way, that she had 
been an actress, and 
that she had been a 
singer, and that she 


" t TELL YOU i SAW HER GO THROUGH THE GATE AS CLEARLY AS i SEE YOU NOW.” 


craze in musical instruments, the balalaika* 
She was good at bridge—some of the people 
said she was the best lady-player they had 
seen, and her knowledge of the sort of games 


had been an entertainer, and that she had 
written things and painted things —but I 
was commencing to wonder if she had ever 
been Mrs* Everaid Brookes* 
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I frankly admit that the idea first came 
into my head because of the similarity of the 
cases ; Mrs. Brookes had once been a single 
lady on a yachting cruise, and here was 
Marianne Tracy—she took pains to explain 
exactly how “ Marianne ” ought to be spelt 
—occupying precisely the same position. 
Of course, that was merely a coincidence ; 
lots of single ladies go on yachting cruises, 
and they are all of them charming and respect¬ 
able ; and beyond that coincidence there was 
nothing, absolutely nothing. She bore no 
physical resemblance, from what I remem¬ 
bered, to Mrs. Brookes. I had only seen that 
lady once, and that was at her wedding, and 
I had a more or less vague recollection that 
she had fair hair, which matched her com¬ 
plexion, and that she was tall and slender, 
and, to my mind, uncomfortably prim ; just 
the colourless sort of person one would expect 
Mr. Brookes tp marry. Miss Tracy was 
black as night—black hair, black eyes, black 
eyebrows, and even the faintest shadow of 
what might be a black moustache. She was 
no taller than I was, but she was much 
plumper, and she was full of vivacity and 
high spirits; and as for prim—I do not wish 
to do the lady an injustice, but even by abuse 
of language one could not call her prim. She 
was hail fellow with everyone on board—the 
officers, the passengers, the stewards, the 
crew, and, I dare say, the stokers down below ; 
she had a knack of making friends with every¬ 
one with whom she came in contact. Seeing, 
as I do, a great deal more than many people 
suppose, I was not a little tickled by some of 
the conversations in which I saw her take a 
very active part. She was a flirt. Before we 
were out of the Bay I believe that most of 
the male creatures on board, of all sorts and 
kinds, were under the impression that she 
was in love with them. 

It was that faculty which I possess of 
seeing so much more than many folks guess 
which caused my vague suspicion to take, 
by degrees, a very concrete form. It was 
the evening on which we were leaving Gib¬ 
raltar, where we had spent the day. Most 
gorgeous weather—the sky was ablaze with 
stars. I was prowling about the ship when, 
in a corner on the lower deck, I came upon an 
individual the sight of whom gave me quite 
a start. He was in a steward's uniform, but 
I had certainly never seen him on board 
before. Whatever his duties might be, they 
had never brought him into the passengers' 
saloons; I should have recognized him on 
the instant if they had. His was a face which, 
once seen by an observant pair of eyes like 


mine, was not likely to be forgotten, even 
after a lapse of eighteen months—and 
period of time had passed since I had 
him. 

The last, and first, time I had beheld that 
gentleman was at Charing Cross Rail y 
Station on the afternoon on which Mrs. 
Everard Brookes had disappointed her 1 
band by vanishing on the eve of their hor 
moon. He was the individual who had 
hurried up to a masculine acquaintance and 
told him, right in front of me, that someone 
feminine had “ done a bunk all right,” a- ! 
was “ away with the best of the swag ” ; and 
had handed him what he called “ her brief,” 
and which had seemed to me to be a Con¬ 
tinental railway-ticket. There was no mis¬ 
taking those freckles and that flaming mou; 
tache—or, indeed, the man as a whole. 

My surprise at seeing him there was 
great that for some seconds I did not re? 
whom he was talking to ; then I saw thi 
was Miss Marianne Tracy ; and, as I watc * jv 
what they were saying, I began to under¬ 
stand. He said to her :— 

“ The best of the old girl's things he tal 
care of; those diamonds and pearls which 
we got the office about, which the old gin 
flashes around, are in a bag which he keeps in 
his locker. Some of the girls' things are in 
it too; I dropped into the cabin as if by 
accident the other morning, and I saw him 
put them into his bag.” 

The man winked at her when he said “ by 
accident ” ; I have no doubt that Miss Trac y 
grasped his meaning. I had had no in ten* ion 
of playing the spy—I had made no attei 
to conceal myself; so that when Miss Tr 
looked round, as she did just at that mom* 
she saw me at once. With perfect presen a 
of mind she came straight up to me. 

“Taking a stroll about the ship, Miss 
Lee ? ” 

I do not know what possessed me; I do 
sometimes yield to impulse, and I did then. 
This person did seem to me to be such an 
impudent piece of goods that, without 
counting the cost, I felt bound to have a 
shot at her—and I did then and there. 1 
looked her very straight in the face, and wi h 
what I am sure was the most perfect civility 
I asked her a question. 

“ Aren’t yor Mrs. Everard Brookes ? ” 

She did not change countenance—the 
baggage ! She must have had a front of 
brass. She just looked at me inquiring’ 
and she smiled, and she said :— 

“ So ! We have met before, Miss Lee ! ” 

She put h^ lips together, and she gave a 
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tiny little whistle ; it was scarcely audible, 
but I fancy it was heard by someone, because, 
without a moment’s warning, someone, 
stealing on me from behind, put something 
over my head which blocked out all the light 
and made it difficult for me to breathe, and I 
was dragged down backwards on to the deck. 
I w'ould have screamed when I got there, only 
a hand was pressed against my mouth, on 
the outside of the stuff which covered my face, 
and I could not utter a sound. The same 
hand held me down tight, another took me 
by the throat and almost choked me, while a 
second pair of hands took hold of my wrists 
and tied them together, and then did the 
same to my ankles. I could not struggle, 
because the pressure on my mouth and throat 
seemed to be driving the sense all out of me. 
Then two hands were slipped under the cloth, 
my jaw was forced open, something was 
thrust into it—and there was I as helpless as 
a trussed fowl, and incapable of uttering a 
sound. 

I am free to admit that it was very well 
done, evidently by persons who had done 
that sort of thing before. I had not the use 
of my eyes, but, if I could trust my ears, 
not a word was spoken nor an instant wasted. 
Presently two pairs of hands lifted me by the 
head and heels ; I was carried a few feet, and 
deposited under what I have no doubt was 
cover, and there I remained for I have not 
the faintest notion how long. And in the 
cabin, as I was perfectly aware, they were 
waiting for me to make a four at bridge. I 
could picture Miss Tracy explaining how I 
had been overcome by a sudden headache, 
and how I had asked her, with their per¬ 
mission, to take my place ; and as I continued 
to lie in that ignominious position I have no 
doubt that the creature who had been chiefly 
instrumental in putting me there was playing 
my hands. 

Time passed ; the hours went by—they 
seemed to me years—and as I was wondering 
if I had become an old woman and my hair 
had turned grey, I was lifted again by two 
pairs of hands, though I had not heard a sound 
of anyone approaching. I was carried this 
time some distance; a rope was tied round 
my waist, and immediately afterwards I 
became pleasantly conscious that I was being 
lowered over the side of the ship. I took it 
for granted that my two friends, desirous of 
avoiding the noise of a splash, had adopted 
this method of dropping me into the sea. I 
feared my end had come, and was momentarily 
expecting to come in contact with the water, 
when I went plump against something solid 


instead, and on what I had bumped against 
I stayed. The tension of the rope ceased. 
I was being lowered no longer; apparently 
I was on, or in, something. I suppose I was 
there some minutes before I discovered that 
the ligature which bound my wrists together 
was not so taut as it had been, and it did not 
take me very long after the discovery was 
made to wriggle both my hands loose. Then 
I put them up and pulled that covering off 
my head and face. I found it was a canvas- 
bag which had contained something undesir¬ 
able, because my eyes, and nostrils, and mouth 
were full of grits, and something gritty was 
worrying my hair and skin. I took the gag 
out of my mouth ; they had actually used 
a piece of cotton waste. Then I sat up, and 
I learned that I was in a small boat, which 
was all alone on what—literally to me—was 
a trackless ocean. My sensations on making 
this discovery were of the most exhilarating 
kind. I would have cried if I had thought 
it would do any good. As a matter of fact, 
I was consumed with rage ; my one craving 
was to get that freckled man and that false 
woman by their throats, one hand at the throat 
of each, and knock, knock, knock their heads 
together; there would not have been much 
left cf them if I had had a chance of knocking 
them together then. I would have just 
smashed them up like egg-shells. 

I nursed my pleasant dreams of being 
revenged on them for quite a while. Then 
I untied my ankles, got on the one seat in the 
boat, and looked around. There was nothing 
to see, except water ; and there was too much 
of that. I must have been lying for hours 
with that disgusting bag over my head, 
because it was clear, from the appearance of 
the heavens, that the dawn was on the point 
of breaking. It did break; I floated on, 
and on, and on. All of a sudden I saw some¬ 
thing straight in front of me which caused 
me to get on to my feet and stare with all my 
might. 

It was land—I believed it was land ; I was 
sure it was land. It was ever so far away ; 
but if I only had—then I realized that there 
was a pair of oars on board that boat. 
Whether that pretty couple had put them 
there on purpose, with the intention of giving 
me a chance to save my life, I have never 
known—but there they were. Presently I 
put them in the rowdocks, and I was pulling 
for dear life. I can row, but never before or 
since have I rowed as I rowed then. I 
sincerely hope I shall never have such a 
long pull again. I reached land, or I should 
not be telling the stcry. When I did I just 
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lay down and fell as if 1 were as good as dead. were, but I suppose they were Moors, because 
If there had been so much as a ripple on the I had got ashore in Morocco, They could 
sea* I doubt if I should ever have gained the not speak English, and I could not speak what 
shore at all—my strength was utterly spent; they spoke, so neither side understood a word 
but not only was the sea as calm as a mill- of what the other side said ; but I followed 

them, because a 
man took me by the 
wrist and made me 
go to a disreput¬ 
able-looking sort of 
village, which I 
dare say an artist 
would have called 
picturesque but I 
like my villages to 
be clean and whole¬ 
some, and that cer- 
tain ly was not. 
There I met an old 
man who had some 
English, of rather 
a curious kind ; he 
must have acquired 
it in some strange 
com pa n y, be cau se 
every third or 
fourth word was an 
oath ■ still, it was 


pond, hut l have 
been told since that 
there is a strong 
current in that part 
of the world which 
sets towards the 
land. No doubt that 



M NEITHER SIDE UNDERSTOOD A WORD QV WHAT THE OTHER SIDE SAID.” 


helped to carry me in as much as my straining 
at the oars, 

I want to get over this part of the story as 
fast as possible, I don’t like to think of it 
even now. After a while I became conscious 
that people were standing by and looking 
dovtn at me* I never knew' quite who they 


better than nothing. I knew, of course, that 
the yacht was making for Tangier, and I asked 
him how far that was. As far as I could 
gather from what he said, it was about six 
months* journey ; but 1 did not believe it 
was anything of the kind, because I knew 
that the yacht expected to get there early 
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that day, and in that cockle-shell of a boat 
I could not possibly have gone very far out 
of its course. 

As a matter of fact it was four days before 
I reached Tangier. The sight I must have 
presented when I got there! I walked nearly 
all the way. I had never had a wash, or been 
able to brush or comb my hair—considering 
when I was lowered into that small boat I was 
in full evening-dress. I had on a costume of 
sky-blue satin covered with chiffon, the 
corsage cut low, no sleeves, a pair of blue silk 
stockings to match, and the flimsiest of shoes. 
When you have got those details clearly in 
your mind, and remember that I had spent 
a night at sea, rowing in a small boat, and 
that afterwards I walked for four days on the 
roads of Morocco, without once coming within 
sight of soap or water, brush or comb, I don’t 
think I need say any more of what I looked 
like when I reached Tangier. 

I created a sensation when I did get there; 
for that matter, I created a sensation all along 
the road. I was the centre of a highly- 
amused mob of the inhabitants of the place, 
when, of all people in the world, who should 
I encounter but the proprietor of Ebenezer’s 
Grey-Blue Pills, his wife, his son, his two 
daughters, together with other passengers 
from the yacht which I had so unintentionally 
quitted. And they fell on me all at once, not 
with sympathy, but with accusations of 
robbery and theft. 

We all adjourned to the house of the 
British Consul, and half the population of the 
town seemed to be waiting in the street 
without. There I was informed that jewels, 
and other valuables, belonging to John T. 
Stebbings, had been taken out of his cabin 
on the night I had gone, and everyone took it 
for granted that they had gone with me. So 
there I was, charged with leaving that yacht 
of set purpose and intention, with no end of 
valuables belonging to other people. 

Looking back, I find that I have omitted 
something; it comes back to my mind at 
this moment just as it did then. It is not very 
much—just a trifle ; but one of those trifles 
which turn the scale. 

As, on that eventful night, Miss Marianne 
Tracy looked round and beheld me, she was 
in the very act of saying something to her 
freckled friend. I only saw her lips form part 
of the sentence ; how it began I do not know, 
and it never ended. The words I saw her 
lips form were only these :— 

“ . . . the Villa Hortense, in the Street of 
the Fountain-” 

In the excitement of the thrilling moment 

♦ 7 * 


which immediately ensued I think I scarcely 
realized that those words had reached my 
brain—anyhow, I should not have known to 
what they referred. But in that room in the 
Consul’s house, confronted by my accusers, 
they came back to me. I even had some 
inkling of what they might mean. 

I told my tale. They listened with an 
amazement which grew; then, when I had 
come nearly to an end, and I felt that I had 
made some sort of impression, I asked the 
Consul a question :— 

“ Is there in this town a Street of the 
Fountain ? ” 

He said there was ; he ventured on a state¬ 
ment, eyeing me sharply. 

“You have been here before—this is not 
your first visit to Tangier ? ” 

I told him not only that it was, but that I 
hoped it would be my last. I explained the 
circumstances in which I had seen the 
words uttered. How he stared, and how 
they all stared, as if I were some wonderful 
creature ! It is a continual source of amuse¬ 
ment to me how many people think I am 
doing something wonderful when I am merely 
putting into practice the principles by the 
teaching of which I make my living. 

“ I understand,” I added, “ that Miss Tracy 
left the yacht the night before last, to spend 
a day or two ashore. I think it possible that 
you will find she prefers to remain ashore 
when the yacht goes.” I put another ques¬ 
tion to the Consul: “ Do you happen to 

know, sir, if in the Street of the Fountain 
there is a house called the Villa Hortense ? ” 

“ By repute I know it very well. It is a 
house which, at various times, has had some 
curious occupants—persons of whom some¬ 
what queer tales have been told. I believe 
that at the present moment it is without a 
tenant.” 

“ I venture, in spite of your belief, sir, to 
express my belief that if Mr. John T. Steb¬ 
bings would like to learn something about 
the jewels belonging to Mrs. Stebbings and 
the Misses Stebbings, he cannot do better 
than make inquiries at the Villa Hortense, 
in the Street of the Fountain.” 

They all trooped off to that poetically- 
named street; I tried to get it into their 
heads that that was not the most desirable 
way of making what ought to have been a 
discreet approach. Each was willing that 
someone else should stay behind, but was 
bent on going him or her self. So they all of 
them went together. Someone, I do not 
know who, had lent me an aboriginal sort of 
wrap which I believe kis called a burnous; 
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that covered the worst of me, but there was 
still enough of me visible to make me one of 
the most striking figures in that singular 
procession. 

The Street of the Fountain proved to be 
very narrow, so the procession had to tail off, 
whether it wished to or not. From the out¬ 
side the Villa Hortense seemed to be quite a 
good-sized house. While people were wonder¬ 
ing how we were going to get in I turned the 
handle and opened the door. The door led 
directly into a room. As I entered I saw a 
feminine figure passing through a door which 
was on the other side. Although she looked 
quite different, I knew that she was Miss 
Marianne Tracy. As I made a dash at her 
she shut the door with a bang, I heard a key 
turned in the lock, and bolts shot home. As 
the door was a solid construction, apparently 
six inches thick, my desire to get through it 
had to be postponed. Others had come in 
after me, and they were eyeing with surprise 
the contents of the room—which certainly 
were rather amazing. There were articles 
of clothing which had undoubtedly belonged }o 
Miss Tracy, and what is known asa“ trans¬ 
formation,which had probably belonged 
to her too, to say nothing of some odds and 
ends of an extremely intimate kind. The 
great discovery was made by Mrs. Stebbings 
and her two daughters ; they dashed forward 
with a chorused cry : “ Father’s bag ! ” 

There, on a sort of stool, was the bag which 
Mr. Stebbings had kept in his locker, and 
which had contained the most valuable 
possessions of the feminine part of the family. 
There were some of them left still—what the 
family seemed to regard as unconsidered 
trifles ; the articles really worth having were 
there no more. They had probably gone 
with the lady who had locked and bolted— 
on the other side—that extremely solid door. 
While we were assimilating this interesting 
fact a person garbed as a sailor appeared in 
the doorway and informed us, at the top of 
his voice, that if we wanted to continue our 
yachting cruise we had better get on board 
at once, as the boat was on the point of 
starting. 

There was a nice to-do. Everyone seemed 
to be strongly of the opinion that the captain 
was an exceptionally unreasonable person; 
but, as no one wished to be left behind, a 
common inclination was shown to rush to 
the shore. As nobody was more eager to get 
on board than I was, for divers reasons, I 
kept well to the front. We reached the quay 
just as the ship’s boat was about to put off, 
and I was the first one in. They all came 
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tumbling after me. We discussed the cap¬ 
tain’s conduct on the way to the ship, and 
we kept on discussing it to the end of the 
voyage. He was tried by a sort of court- 
martial, no two members of which agreed. 

Mr., Mrs., the Misses, and Master Stebbings 
were of opinion that the captain ought to 
have kept the ship at Tangier while search 
was made for that disreputable woman, and 
at least endeavoured to recover their valuable 
property. As the ship had stayed there 
already much longer than she ought to have 
done, the captain made it quite clear that his 
first duty was to the owners, and that if the 
Stebbings family had wished to remain they 
might have done so and come on by another 
ship. But as their remaining property was 
on board and they had only a few pounds on 
their persons, it was not strange that they 
had not seen their way to act on the captain’s 
suggestion. Mrs. Stebbings asked him point¬ 
edly if he thought she could live for a fort¬ 
night in the clothes she stood up in, and the 
young ladies hinted that he was not the kind 
of person they had taken him for. So the 
captain retired, and I should not be surprised 
if he bullied the crew. I believe efforts were 
made by wireless to ascertain the woman’s 
whereabouts and to regain the Stebbingses’ 
gems, and that directions were given to leave 
no stone unturned which should bring these 
things about. But, so far as I know, nothing 
ever came of what was done. 

The yachting cruise went on, under a sort 
of blight. Everything seemed different with¬ 
out Miss Tracy and the Stebbingses’ gems. 
The numerous inquisitions which were held 
on me, and the myriad questions which I 
had to answer, caused me seriously to con¬ 
sider whether it would not be desirable to 
remain at one of the ports at which we touched 
and continue my journey later. But the 
truth was that I had had enough of yachting, 
and the one thing for which I craved was to 
have done with that pleasure trip and get 
back home. I did get back home—we all 
got back home—and I think that most of 
us parted from each other in the hope that 
we might never meet again. 

This story is episodical, with an interval 
between each episode. There was another 
interval of about eighteen months, during 
which I managed to keep myself alive, 
though, for the most part, I was badly over¬ 
worked ; and one afternoon I went to call 
upon a friend who was staying at the Hotel 
Metropole in town. I stayed in the lounge 
while she went to write some letters. Right 
on the other side was a party of Americans. 
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They seemed to he so much amused by what 
they were talking about that I could not 
help watching them, and I saw one of them 
tell this story. He struck me as a man who 
had been in this world about sixty years, and 
who had lived them every one. 

“ Have I told you about Alexander King ? ” 

He asked the question, and with one accord 
his listeners said that he had not; so he told 
them then. 

“ Last fall Alexander w + ent on a pleasure 
cruise to the coast of Florida, On board 
there was a lady—I don't mean that there 


going to Tennessee for the honeymoon, and 
they went down to the depot, and they 
boarded the train. And just before the 
train was going to start she remembered that 
she had forgotten something somewhere, and 
she caught up a bag which contained all he 
had worth having, as well as some trifles of 
her own, and she started off to get it s And 
she left Alexander alone in the train—and 
he's been alone ever since. Yes, boys, he 
has. That train started with Alexander 
alone in it, without even his bag. She had 
recommended him, like a good and thoughtful 



“as i made A Dash at her sh 
SHUT THE DOOR WITH A RANG, 


weren’t other ladies on the ship, but 
she was the only one for Alexander. 
Alexander had had three wives 
already, and he told me himself 
that he thought enough was as good 
as a feast ; but the sight of her made him 
think he'd try again. All the way there and 
back he made hay of that young female's 
heart to such an extent that, when he got 
back to New York, nothing would suit him 
but that he should rush off to the first handy 
place, and make her the fourth Mrs. King. 
But she was not taking any ; she was a 
modest creature, and wanted time to prepare 
her mind* So he gave her time, as little as 
she would let him give her, and he spent 
most of it in buying such articles as New 
York had to sell ; so that when they had the 
wedding he had quite a nice collection to 
pour into the lap of his bride* They were 


wife, careful of her husband's interests, to 
put all his cash into that hag, and everything 
he had worth taking; and he had acted on 
her advice, and now the bag was gone, and 
she with it That's the last he's ever seen 
of either* Yes, boys, that’s a fact* What 
honeymoon he had he spent all alone, which 
didn’t amount to much ; and, from what I 
have heard, it would seem that he has been 
spending most of the money he had left on 
telegraphing descriptions of the bag and the 
lady to every part of the world. He has 
met with no success so far, and I take it 
that his money will give out before he does. 
So he's a widowe^ more,” 
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His hearers laughed, and I had to laugh—h€ 
had such a comical way of telling a story—but 
I laughed with rather a wry face. 1 had no 
doubt that Mrs. Evcrard Brookes, and Miss 
Marianne Tracy, and Mrs* Alexander King 
w'ere one and the same person* The audacity 
of the creature was almost incredible ! I 


been standing at the kerb, and as she pulled the 
door to she leaned over and said 

u By the way, how did you enjoy that little 
trip to sea ? ” 

Before I could answer the car was off- 
What was I to do ? 1 could not run after it ; 

it was lost in the traffic before I had got my 



believe l should have gone 
across to them and told 
them so, only just then 
my friend came up and 
insisted upon bearing me 
off without giving me a 
chance to explain* 

A few days afterwards 
I was in Bond Street, when 
a beautifully-attired lady 
came out of a shop, and ** bv the way, 
slopped to stare at me* I 
could not believe my eyes—it was Marianne 
Tracy, though transformed into quite another 
being. Her coolness was almost supernatural- 
It is Miss Lee, isn't it ? I thought it was. 
I’m so glad to have met you*” 

That was all she said, in the sweetest tone 
of voice* Then she got into a gorgeous 
motor-car, which 1 had been conscious had 


HOW DID YOU ENJOY THAT UTTLB TK1C TO SF.A?' 1 

wits about me. I could not give a description 
of the car—I had scarcely noticed it; I was 
not sure either of the shape or colour* That 
woman had slipped through my fingers, 
merely because her presence of mind was 
greater than mine. If I had only kept my 
head enough to take her by the throat in the 
middle of Bond Street! 
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A week afterwards I had a call from Mr. 
Everard Brookes. He began to talk about 
his wife—he still called her his wife. The 
man struck me as being more than half a 
lunatic. He told me that he had more than 
once thought of going into mourning. The 
very notion ! I thought of what her feelings 
would have been if she had seen him in 
widower’s weeds. He said that he felt that 
in the first flush of his agitation he had mis¬ 
judged her; he was sure that she had cared 
for him ; he had had proofs of it. I wonder 
what they were. He was nearly convinced 
that she had been the victim of one of those 
tragedies of which one reads in the news¬ 
papers ; she might have been run over by a 
motor-bus; he had a morbid feeling that he 
himself would one day be run over by a 
vehicle of that description. Something had 
happened to her, he believed; one day it 
would be made known what it was. 

I hoped that it never would, for his sake. 
He was one of those men who—because 
nothing ever has happened to them—like to 
think that something has happened to them 
at last—something wonderful, altogether 
out of the common way; that they have 
been the victim of some supreme tragedy. 
I doubt if he would have made much of a 
husband, anyhow. He was actually happy 
under the delusion that some strange, mys¬ 
terious fate had in some altogether incom¬ 
prehensible way robbed him of what might 
have been his life’s bright star. His existence 
might have been so blissful had Destiny only 
stayed its hand. It is my belief that he 
endeavoured to make this clear to everybody 
he met after five minutes’ acquaintance ; so 
that, if he lost his wife before she was really 
his, at least he had an object in life. 

The next morning I met William B. Steb- 
bings, the son of Ebenezer’s Grey-Blue Pills, 
and, as soon as he had made up his mind who I 
was, the very first words he said to me were:— 

“ I say, Miss Lee, I’m going to be married— 
yes, I am ; and I hope to see you there ; you 
must have a card. It’s on Tuesday week.” 
Then, though we were out in the open street, 
he closed his left eye and winked. “ Have 
you ever heard anything of Miss Tracy ? 
She was a dandy of a girl, she was; and, 
between ourselves, I believe that she didn’t 
object to me. If it hadn’t been for that little 
upset, matters between us might have gone 
farther than- Well, strictly between our¬ 

selves, I don’t mind telling you that she told 
me herself that she would like to be my wife ; 
she meant it, too. She was fond of me, that 
girl was. Pity she made such a mistake.” 


I did not know to which mistake he alluded, 
and I did not ask him. I did not want to 
know. He was an extremely plain, clumsily- 
built, stupid young man; and I was half 
inclined to wish that she had married him. 
Where women are concerned, men are the 
most amazing things. What all those men, 
of different ages, different tastes, different 
altogether, saw in her was beyond my com¬ 
prehension. The proof that she had a fatal 
fascination for the male animal came to me 
in still stranger shape only a few days later. 

I was standing in one of the Tube stations, 
when a decently-dressed young man came up 
to me and took his cap off. 

“ Excuse me, but aren’t you Miss Lee ? 
I don’t suppose you know who I am, but I 
remember you because of Miss Balfour.” 

“ Miss who ? ” I asked. I was quite certain 
I had never seen him before ; he was almost 
a gentleman and quite nice-looking, about 
twenty-three or four. 

“ Miss Balfour spoke to you in Bond Street, 
now rather more than a fortnight since. You 
were passing when she came out of a shop 
and spoke to you, and then she got into the 
motor-car. I was the chauffeur. She told 
me afterwards who you were.” 

“ So she calls herself Miss Balfour now, 
does she ? ” A light was beginning to dawn 
on me. “ I shall be very much obliged if you 
can tell me where Miss Balfour is to be found 
at the present moment.” 

He pulled rather a long face. 

“ I wish I could; that is what I hoped 
you would be able to tell me.” 

“ No one is less likely to be able to tell you 
about the movements of the woman who, 
according to you, now calls herself Miss 
Balfour than I am. Are you no longer in 
her employ ? ” 

He shifted his cap a little to one side and 
scratched his head. I thought what a rueful- 
looking object he was all at once. 

“ Well, it’s rather a long story. It’s like 
this.” He paused, as if to try back to the 
beginning. “ I wasn’t exactly in her employ ; 
the fact is, an uncle of mine left me a legacy, 
and I laid it out in buying a motor-car, 
meaning to hire it out to people who wanted 
one. It’s a first-rate car, and I wanted to get 
at people of better class. Miss Balfour hired 
it—first by the day, then by the week, and 
then by the month. We used to go off 
together for tours in the country, and ”—he 
began to look sheepish—“ she made herself 
very pleasant to me. Of course, she paid my 
expenses, and nothing would suit her but 
that we should take opf meals together—late 
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dinner and all that; and—well ”—he looked 
more sheepish—“ she began to make out that 
she had taken a liking to me ; and, of course, I 
liked her; so then I gave her the motor-car.” 

“ You did what ? ” I almost shouted in 
that Tube station. 

“ You see, we were going to be married-” 

“ Oh, you were going to be married ! ” 

“ Of course; I knew she’d got lots of 
money, and that it would be a first-rate thing 
for me, and so I thought, there being only one 
thing I could give her worth having, that 
was the least I could give her, so I gave her 
the motor-car, thinking,” he quickly added, 
“ that, as what was hers w'mld be mine, it 
would make no difference, and that it would 
be as much mine as ever; only the mischief 
was I gave it her before witnesses; and 
that very same night, if she didn’t get up in 
the middle of the night, and go down to the 
garage, and take the car out, and drive off 
with it, and I’ve seen nothing of either of 
them since.” 

This was such an astounding story that if it 
had not been for the sincere air of depression 
which marked the man I should have thought 
that he was having a joke at my expense ; 
but he was serious enough, as he had good 
reason to be. 

“ It was no use my going after her, even 
if I had known where she was, because, of 
course, she hadn’t stolen the motor-car, 
seeing that I had given it to her in the presence 
of witnesses—and that’s how it was.” 

“ Do you mean to say you’ve lost your 
motor-car ? ” 

“ It looks as if I had. I did hear by a sort 
of side-wind that she’s taken it to France, 
but, seeing that it’s hers, I don’t see what I 
can do to her if she has. She’s had me fairly. 
It was one of the best motor-cars that money 
could buy; I didn’t grudge anything in the 
way of fittings.” 

He sighed. My train came up, and I left 
the youth lamenting. He was only another 
example of what absolute idiots all sorts and 
conditions of men, old and young, can make 
themselves over a woman. 

It was not very long afterwards that a 
letter reached me which bore the Paris 
post-mark. As a specimen of—I will call it 
courage—I give it verbatim. There was no 
date and there was no address. 

“ My dear Miss Lee—may I call you 
Judith ?-” 

It was at this point that I realized that the 
letter was from that woman. Might she call 
me Judith ! I read on—with my teeth set 
pretty close together. 
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“ When I saw you the other day in Regent 
Street—I don’t know if you saw me; I was 
in a motor-car and you were walking—quite 
a wave of emotion passed over me. It was 
so sweet to see again one of whom one has 
such sunny memories. And you were look¬ 
ing so well; a little older, perhaps, but a few 
years more or less would make no difference 
to your appearance. I should have liked to 
stop my motor-car and begged you to have a 
cup of tea. I cannot help sending you just 
a line to say so, if only to recall to your recol¬ 
lection one who I hope you look upon as an 
old friend. 

“ A great change is about to take place in 
my life. I am shortly to be married—to a 
Russian merchant of immense wealth. One 
has to be married some time. I wonder if 
you will ever be ? There are men who will 
marry anything—who knows ? 

“ I had no idea until the other day that you 
were the famous Judith Lee. It was a sur¬ 
prise. I had heard so much about you— 
about how wise and clever and wonderful you 
were. You are not in the least like what I 
expected. And yet how beautiful it must be 
to be able to read people’s thoughts, even the 
secrets of their hearts, as I am told you can. 
Who would have thought it ? I shall look 
forward to meeting you again some day, in 
order that you may teach me some of the 
strange magic—I am bound to call it magic— 
of which you are such a mistress. You will 
find me an apt pupil; don’t you think you 
will ? 

“You must be able to do a great deal of 
good in the world with such a gift as yours. 
I love doing good—don’t you ? It must be 
so nice to detect an improper person directly 
you see one. Your friendship for me was 
almost a certificate of character. If only it 
had not been so brief—but the night was fine, 
and the boat was handy, and we did not tie 
you very tight.—Your affectionate friend, 
Marianne Tracy. 

“ Pray remember me to the gentleman 
whose name you once mentioned to me—Mr. 
Everard Brookes. Is he married ? ” 

The audacity of the woman in writing to 
me at all i And such a letter, with such 
innuendoes! I could hardly contain my¬ 
self till I got to the end. For quite two 
days after I had received that effusion I 
could hardly bring myself to speak civilly 
to a single person I came across. And even 
now sometimes I tingle all over when I 
think of it—and that was ages ago, and 
I have never heard of nor seen the woman 

since. Original from 
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NO, I*—THE BUTTERFLY 
VIOLA* 


NO. 3 *—THE EUFEFIA, OR SHELL*FLOWER. 

FLOWERS OF 
THE FUTURE. 


NO. 2,—A NEW TYPE OF PEACOCK FLOWER—■ 
THE ALTERARIA* 


By R. B. VAUGHAN. 


T is a truly astonishing thing 
to reflect that Shakespeare, 
for all his love of flowers, 
would have been able to name 
scarcely a single bloom in a 
twentieth - century garden* 
He would hardly have been 
able to distinguish the queen of flowers itself, 
so greatly has the rose changed in the last 
three centuries; while as for the begonias, 
the chrysanthemums, the dahlias, the gera¬ 
niums, the fuchsia-s, and carnations, these 
were unknown even to our great-grandfathers, 
who would have regarded them with wonder 
and delight* 

For many of our most beautiful flowers are 
purely modern productions, and three cen¬ 
turies ago there were no flower-gardens in 
England. What were then thought of as 
gardens were herbaria, places where rosemary, 
mint, rue, thyme, and sage grew, and perhaps 
a few' primitive blooms, such as violets and 
primroses, were suffered to exist, much as 
poppies and cornflowers do to-day. 

Only about a quarter of a century old is 
the science of floriculture which has so com¬ 
pletely altered our gardens, and is still so 


altering the forms and colours of familiar 
flowers as in many cases to render them 
entirely new species. The flow r ers of to-day 
are the result of cross-breeding, stimulated 
by electricity, drugs, and hot-water baths* 
Hundreds of expert botanists are by these 
methods engaged in breeding new flowers or 
new forms of old ones in the gardens and 
hot houses of Europe and America; and in 
this article I propose to foreshadow a few of 
the forms which the next tw p enty years may 
bring to light. 

In a number of instances surprising effects 
could be produced by working upon the mark¬ 
ings rather than the form of the flowers* 
Particularly is this so in the case of the 
calceolaria* 

Much might be done with the markings 
of numerous forms of violas* There is, un¬ 
fortunately, a certain amount of difficulty 
in persuading the colours of many of the 
viola family to come true from seed, but it is 
onlv a matter of time for floricultural skill to 
overcome this. Slight variations of the forms 
of the petals will then lead to many new 
varieties, of which the peacock viola may be 

taken as typical, 

ungmal from 
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Anyone who has noticed the beautiful little 
viola comuta and some of the other smaller 
violas will realize that no great forward move¬ 
ment is necessary to produce the butterfly 
viola, from which the shell form will be rapidly 
developed. 

These effects may be seen in the illustra¬ 
tions Nos. i, 2, and 3. 

In my opinion, there is a great deal in a 
name, only, as Shakespeare observed, not 
intrinsically. It is the associations which 
cluster around the name of a particular 
flower which often make floriculturists 
hesitate to change it, even though the flower 
itself is completely altered, and bears less 
relation to its ancestor than a thoroughbred 
racehorse bears to a donkey. But poetry 
has already taken cognizance of the fuchsia 
(named from Herr Fuchs) and the dahlia 
(named from M. Dahl), and if the sweet-pea 
would only revert to its old name of peas- 
blossom it deserves also to bloom in lyrics and 
sonnets, as do the. violet, mignonette, and 
pansy. The carnation is a far more beautiful 
flower than any Shakespeare or Milton, or 
even Shelley, Keats, and Byron, ever beheld, 
while the same may be said of begonias and 
chrysanthemums, and perhaps other modem 
blooms. So that when the poets have long 
enough sung the praises of the flowers we 
know, the cyclamens, the calceolarias, glox¬ 
inias, nicotiana, petunias, and zinnias, they 
will become quite as sentimentally classical 
as all those inferior flowers which bloom much 
more exquisitely in literature than they do in 
the garden. Thus the rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet—but would the 
mignonette or the violet ? 

In writing of the flowers of the future, 
chance discoveries have always to be reckoned 
with—any day a gardener may hit upon 
some entirely new form—but the chief changes 
will be brought about through the gradual 
evolution now in process. 

Many well-known plants have been 
developed from specimens discovered in 
various parts of the world, and there is no 
doubt that a number of charming novelties 
are still lurking undiscovered in remote spots. 
The chances of valuable finds are, however, 
becoming unfortunately less every year. A 
small army of collectors is always at work in 
every comer of the world, searching for new 
treasures to enrich our floral store. From 
South America came, many years ago, the 
recently unfashionable fuchsia; from the 
hills of Northern India and Tibet have been 
brought many useful varieties; from China 
we have had, amongst other things, many 


new primulas ; Japan has yielded wonderful 
irises; Africa many varied plants usually 
of most brilliant and gorgeous colouring; 
while numerous charming members of the 
narcissus family have been discovered as 
near home as the Pyrenees. 

But this cannot continue indefinitely, and 
even in the realm of orchids, for which, 
perhaps, the most systematic search of all is 
made, there is not much left to be explored. 
For our future novelties we shall have to rely, 
then, chiefly on the skill of our hybridists, 
who are constantly engaged in mating dif¬ 
ferent species of the same family of plants, 
and our cross-fertilizers, who are doing similar 
work with different varieties of the same 
species. 

Their work is slow and necessarily tedious. 
A long time must result in many cases before 
the hybrid plant is brought to the flowering 
stage and the result of the cross is known. 
Often it is found that there is no result at all, 
and that, so far as that particular experiment 
is concerned, many months have been wasted. 
For there is no definite rule as to the proba¬ 
bility of two species fusing. Mr. W. P. 
Wright, the well-known writer on horticultural 
subjects, tells us, in his “ Dictionary of Prac¬ 
tical Gardening,” “ Species which are 
apparently widely separated from each other 
will cross quite readily, and others which are 
apparently quite closely related to each other 
will obstinately refuse to cross. The whole 
question of sexual affinity is involved, and 
at present much is more or less conjecture. 

“ The hybridist, however, is working upon 
strictly scientific grounds,” he continues. 
“ He does not hybridize for the sake of 
hybridizing, or merely at random; and his 
confrere, the cross-breeder, is equally exact. 
Each has an ideal in view, and he selects the 
parents of the progeny with careful skill. 
Thus the microscope is not infrequently 
called into play to ascertain whether the 
grains of pollen from a particular plant are 
plump, clean, and well-shaped, before that 
plant is selected as the male parent, and if the 
pollen does not satisfy those conditions the 
plant is discarded.” 

Luckily, however, we are not left entirely 
to the unaided efforts of mankind to provide 
us with new horticultural delights; for 
Nature herself realizes that constant change 
is needed, and is continually striving to 
assist these experimenters. For no ap¬ 
parent reason a sudden variation or “ sport ” 
will appear on some particular plant, which is 
seized upon and preserved by any enthusiastic 

floriculturist who is fortunate enough to 
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come across it. Thus a new starting-point is 
provided, and an endless range of experiments 
becomes possible* 

Perhaps the most striking example of this 
is provided by the well-known Shirley poppies* 
The Rev* W. Wilks, the late vicar 
of Shirley, in Surrey, who is now 
the secretary of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, was one day 
looking at a field scarlet with 
poppies, when he noticed one 
particular plant whose flowers 
were marked with white. Being 
a clever and enthusiastic gar¬ 
dener, he quickly realized the 
possibilities of his discovery* The 
plant was taken home, its seed 
carefully saved, and from this 
small beginning the popular 
Shirley poppies, as they are now r 
known, were raised. 

Although these processes sound fairly 
simple, many difficulties have to be over¬ 
come by the exercise of skill and patience. 
Even when some striking improvement has 
been brought about, it cannot be exhibited 
as a new F variety until it has been u fixed ”— 
that is to say, until it can be relied upon to 
reproduce itself, and itself only, from seed. 
This is a process which 
in many cases takes 
years to complete, the 
seeds being saved and 
grown year after year, 
until nothing but the 
true form is produced. 

There are at the present 
time many new' varie¬ 
ties of various plants in 
the hands of growers, 
undergoing this selec¬ 
tive process, which 
during the next few 
years will appear as 
novelties. 

One of the most 
novel and interesting— 
one might almost w rite, 
the most startling— 
evolutions will take 
place in the modest 
little veronica,or speed¬ 
well (No- 4 ). Most 
people are aware that upon the delicate blue 
petals of this little flower is impressed J * the 
face of our Lord—only a faint and imperfect 
suggestion of the face, the two eyes enclosed 
in the “ M/' recording the w'ord <l OMQ.” 

We are further told that “the devout 
Vol. xlij.—4J&. 



NO. 4. —THE VERONICA S 
DEVELOPMENT. NOTE THE 
PORTRAIT — THE ** VERA 
ICON.” 



NO, 5 .—THE DRAGON! A— 
RESEMBLING THE OPEN 
JAW'S OF THE FABLED 
DRAGON (A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE antirrhinum). 


religionist of the Middle Ages, fancying he 
discerned the very face of his Lord gazing at 
him from the tiny azure flower, exclaimed, 
‘ It is indeed the Vera Icon ! 3 ** Why 
should not this dim, imperfect portrait be 
rendered by floricultural science 
more distinct, for all lovers of 
flowers and of legend to see ? 
And this before long vrill be done 
in the manner I have given in the 
accompanying illustration. 

All of us are familiar from 
childhood with the snapdragon 
species, the antirrhinums. Can 
we ever forget the first impres¬ 
sions of the startling resemblance 
of some of these flowers to the 
open jaws of the fabled dragon ? 
This fascinating grotesqueness 
will be increased in some of the 
forthcoming varieties, until we 
come to a flower which resembles the illus¬ 
tration on this page (No. 5 ). 

The begonia is a flower which may be grown 
by almost anyone anyw p here, and which has 
of late become increasingly popular. Aj it 
has become more widely growm, so it has 
been altered and improved until to-day 
many of its numerous varieties may almost 
be mistaken for dif¬ 
ferent fiovvers. There 
are begonias now' w r hich 
at first sight look like 
camellias, and others 
which are not far re¬ 
moved in appearance 
from roses, while the 
latest additions are the 
fringed and the basket 
forms. There is every 
chance that this pro¬ 
gress will continue, and 
wm shall before long 
have a large double- 
fringed begonia, as far 
removed from the pre¬ 
sent forms as they are 
from the %TirietIes of 
twenty or thirty years 
ago. In appearance it 
will probably be some¬ 
thing like a Japanese 
chrysanthemum, but 
with petals which are much more irregular 
and of a very different texture. Then the 
hanging forms will be developed, until 
w f c have baskets covered with enormous 
fringed blooms in all their wonderful 
colourings. 

Original from 
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Foremost amongst these we may place the 
gerbera, or Transvaal daisy. Soon we 
shall probably have a double form of this 
flower, which may be expected to be some¬ 
thing like a pyrethrum, but much lighter 
and more graceful. Its wonderful orange and 
orange-scarlet colouring will make it a most 
valuable addition to our gardens. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all the pro¬ 
spective additions to our stock of plants will 
be the double-fringed cyclamen (No, 8), There 
is already a fringed or fimbriated variety 
which is almost semi-double, and which will 
soon, in the hands of floriculturists, be 


NO, 6,—A FUTURE FORM OF THE CALCEOLARIA—* 
THE TIGERIA, 


The above illustration shows a specimen 
of calceolaria developed into an excellent 
representation of a tiger’s head. 

No, 6 will be recognized as no more 
fantastic than many of the finer 
varieties to be seen in our present- 
day conservatories. The small out¬ 
door varieties also assume some 
striking forms, and the “ old- 
woman calceolariadepicted 
below (No, 7) may already be 
found in many gardens. 

Another class of plants in which 
we may expect to see some 
astonishing changes are those 
which have only recently been 
introduced to this country. 


NO, 8,—THE MU LG A* A FUTURE DEVELOP¬ 
MENT OF THE CYCLAMEN, 


NO. 7,—THE VI LILLE, 
A BIZARRE FORM OF 
CALCEOLARIA. 


changed into an almost new flower, 
admirable both for beauty of form and 
purity of colouring, 

Double sweet-peas (No. 9) are being 
eagerly sought after now f that the single 
varieties are so extensively boomed. 
Whether this will be in the nature of an 
improvement is open to question. 
Another problem which the sw'eet-pea 
specialists have before them is to find some really 
good orange and yellow varieties, and develop¬ 
ments in this direction may be expected very soon. 

Improvements in colour will be brought about 
in many flowers. The announcement, of the produc¬ 
tion of a true blue rose now occasions very little 
surprise, although the actuality still remains a vision 
of the future, Roses have, however, been produced 
which are astonishingly near a genuine blue in 
colour, and it is probably only a matter of time for 
a good blue seedling to be raised from one of these. 
Other plants amongst which the search for new 
colours is being actively pursued are freesias,of w hich 
we shall soon have, in all probability, a purple form? 
with lemon-yellow stripes ; cinerarias, which it is 
quite likely will be produced in orange and yellow 
shades ; and amaryllis, which is quite possible in a 
pure white form. There is room, too, for some good 
orange-coloured double roses, which shade is only to 
be met with amongst the single varieties. 
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Fashion plays an extremely important part 
in determining what new plants shall he pro¬ 
duced. Thirty years ago fuchsias were to be 
found in great variety in every garden, but 
for many years now they have been out of 
fashion. Lately there are signs of their 
return to popularity, and possibly this may 
bring about improvements in them, When 
widely cultivated in the past, they were 
altered to such an extent that further im¬ 
provement upon the same lines was almost 
impossible. A new generation of floricul¬ 
turists with new ideas, returning to the simple 
form of the original fuchsias, may develop 
the plant along entirely new lines. 

In this is probably to be found the explana¬ 
tion of the opinion of the Rev. W. Wilks, who 
considers that the immediate future will wit¬ 
ness a return to popularity of simpler forms 
of flowers—forms approaching more nearly 
to the wild state. Is it not possible that 
floricultural skill has reached the full extent 
of its powers with many flowers in their 
present forms, and that popular taste, anxious 
for something new, turns naturally to the 
more simple forms as providing a fresh start 
ing point for the development of an cndrely 
new series of varieties ? Take, for instance, 


the case of the dahlia. There are several 
widely differing forms, in each of which 
little change is possible; but there is no 
reason why, starting with the simple 
single dahlia, many new families should 
not be introduced. For example, many 
single dahlias have decidedly re flexed 
petals. It would not require a great 
amount of cultivation to render these 
petals larger and more curved back upon 
themselves, thus forming a sort of 
pumpkin flower. 

Chrysanthemum - petals have already 
been made to assume an almost infinite 
variety of shapes and habits, and a 
striking effect could easily be produced by 
cultivating a combination of these forms 
with incurved centre and reflexed outer 
petals. If a variety having a pink centre 
shading to white at the edges w ? ere chosen 
for this experiment, it would at first 
sight be difficult, without examining 
the foliage, to decide whether the re¬ 
sulting flower was a development of the 
chrysanthemum or some new form of 
rose (No. io). 

But there is another consideration 
which influences these matters. The 
production of new plants is regulated, 
not only by the skill of our growers, 
but also by the requirements of the 
public. Why should we not have, say, 
a dwarf - growing hollyhock with large 
flowers, or a giant lily -of -the- valley ? 
Simply because the public has not yet asked 



NO. ]G. — THE CGRGONA, A VARIETY OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUM WITH A ROSE CENTRE, 
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NO* 11-—THE HOLMKblA, OK J>WAKF DQUHLE 
HOLLYHOCK. 

for them. Gardeners have looked upon the 
hollyhock as a plant for the back of the border, 
but it will not always continue to be so* They 
do not think of the effects which might be 
produced by a low-growing bush covered with 
the beautiful blossoms of our modem holly¬ 
hocks (No. ji). 

So several floriculturists, including Mr. S. 
Holmes, are at work on the dwarf hollyhock, 
which, when perfected, will, perhaps, become 
famous as the Holmesia or the Barneta. 

Another somewhat surprising novelty will 
be the spider-flower (No. 12)—a develop¬ 
ment of the aquilmgia, or columbine, as it is, 
perhaps, more commonly known. It is not 
at all unlike the present forms of the flower, 
and it is surprising to notice what an unusual 
effect might be produced with only a small 
amount of cultivation. 

Up to the present any attempt to produce 
a large variety of the lily-of-the-valley has 
resulted in a very great loss of fragrance, 
which is the chief cause of the popularity of 
this plant. Messrs. Veitch have a variety 
considerably larger than the usual, but the 
older form is the one usually asked for by 
their customers. Here, then, is a problem 
for flor[cultural experts—lo produce a lily-of 
the-valley retaining the fragrance and other 
good points of the original, but growing to 
a height, say, of two feet. 


There can be no doubt that in the course 
of the next fifteen years this end will be 
compassed, and if so the new flower will 
probably pass by the name of the Calleta, 
after M. Callet. 

Large numbers of new varieties of primulas 
have been discovered and brought to this 
country in recent years, and these are pro¬ 
viding material for numerous experiments. 
Many new hybrids will undoubtedly be pro¬ 
duced. The beautiful little primula rosea } 
for instance, will probably be crossed with 
some larger and stronger-growing variety, 
and other useful crosses w ill, before long, be 
adding their beauty to our up-to-date gardens. 

Then there are other new flowers w hich w ill 
be seen, handled, and smelled by our children 
or by our children’s children—the mulgas, 
the exquisitely-scented jesipas, the great 
shell-like eupepias, the fantastic pyresas, 
the corgonas, the daffobalias, and the alter- 
arias and the carminarias. Who knows but 
that it may be from these forms, as yet only 
dimly foreshadowed lo us in the hot-houses* 
that the ladies and lovers and poets of the 
future may draw their inspiration and each 
be, in Dante’s phrase— 

. . * that fair flower, whom duly 1 invoke 
liolh morn and eve . * , 



NO. 12.—A CURIOUS EXPECTEU IDEVELOPMENT OF 
THE COLUMBINE. 
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King. 


Wlien I Was 

By BARRY PAIN. 

Illustrated ty Gilbert Holiday. 


WAS in a part of the country 
where it is a good deal safer 
to kill a child than to take 
a pheasant. There are more 
people to look after the 
pheasants. I have always felt 
as if a man who could get his 
bird without a gun and cook it without a 
kitchen had a kind of right to the bird. An 
empty stomach is an argument too. Well, 
I got my bird, and then Bates got me. He 
is a big man and can use his hands. But all 
the same I am ready for him, man to man, 
at any time. He had three to help him that 
time, and that was why I had to stand up 
and look penitent while old White-whiskers 
talked nonsense before he sent me to prison. 

I can talk the common talk, and I can talk 
like a gentleman by birth and education, 
which is what I happen to be. To Bates I 
gave the common talk—and very common 
some of it was. Just for a whim, to amuse 
myself, I gave the magistrate the other kind, 
knowing very well the sort of thing it would 
make him say. 

“It is deplorable,” said old White-whiskers, 
“ that an evidently well-educated man like 
yourself, possessed of some abilities, and in 
a position to get your living by honest work, 
should take to this crime of poaching. The 
fact that you used violence towards the 
keeper makes the case all the worse. Men 
like you are a curse to the country.” 

Well, I have tried honest work. I have 
been a classical tutor. I have been an actor. 
I have been a bookmaker’s clerk. But I like 
to go my own way at my own time. And 
that does not conduce to regular employment. 
My great-grandmother, I was always told, 
was a gipsy woman, and it may be that I have 
thrown back to her. I cannot say. I do 
know that I must go my own way at my own 
time, and that my own way is mostly out in 
the open, and that I do not love bricks and 
mortar. 

It is not often that I stay for long in one 
place, and I had stayed too long in that 
village. There was a reason, of course, and 
if you guess that the reason was a woman, 
you need not trouble to guess again. I had 
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a room at Mrs. Crewe’s cottage and paid my 
rent for it regularly. I had done very well 
with plovers’ eggs earlier in the season, and 
had not spent all my money yet. It was a 
mistake to stop so long, because the keepers 
began to study me a little. They began to 
watch where I went and to ask themselves 
why. I had been marked by them long 
before I met Bates in the wood that night. 
They put me in prison, and it did not do me 
any good. It made me angry. I was a nice, 
well-conducted prisoner though, for the people 
who had to look after me had no responsibility 
in the matter. They did not make the laws, 
they were merely getting a living. I was 
principally angry with myself, because I had 
allowed another man to beat me. I made up 
my mind as soon as I got out of prison to take 
to the road again. I thought it would be 
better for my health if I could smell the 
air of a different county. It is a solemn fact 
that prison is not good for your health or 
strength. When I came out I was not the 
man that I had been. 

And then I found out something which 
changed my mind. While I was in prison, 
Bates went after my girl and made love to 
her. That settled it. I had got to finish 
with Bates before I could go on. 

I went to Mrs. Crewe’s cottage by night. 
When a man who has been in prison walks 
about in a small village in the day-time, 
remarks are likely to be made. If remarks 
were made, I was likely to take notice of them, 
and I did not want to get into trouble again. 
I made up my mind that Bates should be my 
next trouble. So, as I say, I went to Mrs. 
Crewe by night, to do the fair thing by her. 
I told her that I must find a different room, 
if I had a room at all. For if old White- 
whiskers found that she was keeping the con¬ 
victed poacher on, she would lose her cottage. 
“ So, Mrs. Crewe,” I said, “ I have come to 
say good-bye to you and Elsie.” 

Elsie is Mrs. Crewe’s little girl—a pretty 
kid of ten, but with bad health. It was not 
a good cottage for a sick child, and the food 
was not good enough for her, and the doctor 
was not good enough. He charged Mrs. 
Crewe nothing—I’ll say that for him—but 
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it was as much as he was worth, Mrs* 
Crewe's other daughter, Lizzie, was eight 
years older and in service in London, 

Mrs. Crewe heard all I had to say, but it 
made no effect upon her. She said that she 
had always paid her rent and conducted her¬ 
self respectably, and that old White-whiskers 
dared not put her out, and that if he did put 
her out she would get somebody to write to 
the London newspapers about it. She had 
a great belief in the London newspapers. 
She said, moreover* that she took people as 
she found them, and that I had always treated 
her and Elsie well- That w f as true enough. 
If Elsie did not get that last pheasant, she 
had had others. 

Mrs, Crewe wanted, too, the money she 


would get from me for the room, and said so. 
She would lake no money that she had not 
earned, She was that kind. She worked 
pretty hard too—sold the vegetables out of 
her bit of garden—did charing whenever she 
could get it, and made a little out of her fowls. 
She said, too, that Elsie had not been so well, 
and had asked for me, 

“Very well, Mrs. Crewe” I said, “But 
there is one thing I have to tell you* I have 
been in prison, as you know t and something 
is going to happen which will put me back 
there again, and this time I shall not come out 
alive.” 

She said that she knew what I meant* 
Bates had not done the fair thing—that was 
acknowledged in the village. Still, I could 
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do no good by getting violent again, and it 
was just as well that I should stop with her 
and let her talk me into a better frame of 
mind, I laughed. She was a good woman, 
but no amount of talk would have stopped 
me. And then I said I w r ou!d sleep that night 
at her cottage, 

I did, and nearly all night 1 heard that kid 
crying. 

“ What is the matter with Elsie ? ” I said. 

Mrs. Crewe told me, Lizzie had got per¬ 
mission to have Elsie up to London in the 
following week to see the King go past. 
Now the doctor had forbidden it. He was 
right too. She seemed to me to be pretty 
bad, and in the evening she was light-headed. 
I asked Mrs. Crewe what she had done. 

“ Told her that as she can't go to London 
to see the King, I have w-ritten to Buckingham 
Palace to ask the King to come and see her. 


5°3 

Anything to keep her quiet. Funny the w r ay 
her mind is set on seeing the King.” 

“And w r hy don’t you write ? ** I asked. 
** If he knew, and if he could come, I believe 
he w r ould.” 

“Aye,” she said, “ and so do I. But he 
might never see the letter, and kings have a 
deal to do, they tell me.” 

That day I tramped into Helmston to buy 
something that I w-anted for Mr. Bates, and 
as I walked into Helmston I could not get the 
thoughts of that kid out of my mind. Then 
a funny sort of idea struck me. I had been 
an actor, as I have already said, and I am 
pretty good at make-up. I bought a few 
other things in Helmston besides the revolver. 

When I got back I told Mrs. Crew'e my idea, 
and at first she w ? as opposed to it. She said 
that Elsie would be certain to recognize my 
face and voice, in spite of my disguise, and 



*‘l STENT ABOUT HALF AN HOUR ON THAT MAKE-UP.” 
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that if she found out she had been deceived, 
she would never forgive her. 

“ No,” I said. “ She will not recognize 
me. You yourself will not recognize me. I 
may not look very much like the King, but 
I shall not look in the least like myself. How¬ 
ever, you yourself shall see first. If you 
think it is all right, as soon as it is dusk you 
shall go and tell her that the King has 
come.” 

I went to my room and spent about half 
an hour on that make-up. I think the result 
was pretty good, seeing that I had not got all 
the materials that I wanted to work with. 
I called Mrs. Crewe up and she was astounded. 
She said how that it was perfectly safe, 
that nobody on earth could have recognized 
me. 

“ Very well,” I said. “ You must wait 
until ten minutes after the down-train is in. 
Elsie knows the trains and can hear them 
from where she is lying. You must tell her 
that the King does not wear his crown and 
his gorgeous robes when he is travelling, but 
only a black coat, just like the doctor.” 

When I was an actor I was never afflicted 
with nervousness. But as I heard Mrs. 
Crewe in the next room tell Elsie exactly 
what I had told her to say, I shivered with 
fear. Suppose, after all, the child should 
find me out! 

Elsie slept in a small bed in her mother’s 
room. As I entered she tried to raise herself 
a little, and said in her best voice—the one 
that she used in church on Sunday—“ I am 
so sorry that I cannot get up to make a 
curtsey to you. And ought I to call you 
‘ Your Majesty ’ or just ‘ King ’ ? ” 

“ The correct etiquette,” I said, “ is for 
children to call me ‘ King.’ I am very glad 
to have been able to come down to see you, 
Elsie. It was only by the merest chance 
that I could get away.” 

I gave her my whitened hand with the 
flash rings on it. She put her lips to it. 
“ That will be something ta tell the other 
girls,” she said. 

His Majesty inquired who the other girls 
were. He was told that Elsie had not been 
seeing much of them lately, because she had 
been ill; but she would be well and strong 
again very soon now—her mother had told 
her so. The other girls were very nice girls. 
Sarah Miggs had made a daisy-chain and sent 
it to her, and it was twice as long as the bed. 

All this time Mrs* Crewe had, by my 
direction, remained standing. She adopted a 
most respectful attitude, and curtsied when¬ 
ever I looked at her. I now heard from her 
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an ominous sniffling. If the silly woman 
began to blubber, there was a chance that 
the thing would be given away. 

“ Mrs. Crewe,” I said, with dignity, “ you 
have our permission to retire.” 

• She backed out of the room, and presently 
we heard her very busy in the kitchen, 
making an almost unnecessary noise with 
pots and pans. But perhaps that was in¬ 
tended to cover other sounds. 

Elsie now demanded information about the 
interior of Buckingham Palace. I invented 
splendours, and she listened with rapture; 
she said it sounded more like heaven than 
anything else. She put a plain question to 
me as to the value of the enormous diamond 
on my finger. She found that it had cost 
even more than she supposed, and she was 
interested in hearing the history of it. The 
diamond had once been the eye of an idol in 
India. 

Presently she said, with distress: “ Oh, 
dear me. King, I do wish you could stop. 
There is such a lot more I want to ask you. 
But you will only just have time to catch the 
nine-thirteen, and that’s the last up-train 
to-night.” 

“ It is of no consequence,” I said. “ I had 
arranged to return to-night by motor-car.” 

“ Shall I see it ? ” 

“ No,” I said, “ because by that time you 
will be asleep. It would not be a good thing 
for you to keep awake much longer. And if 
I tell you to go to sleep, then of course you 
must do it, because I am the King.” 

“ Of course,” she echoed. “ Because you 
are the King.” 

But I could tell her all about the motor. 
It was really more like a house than a car. 
It had three rooms in it, and all the walls 
and ceilings were covered with a pattern of 
lilies made in silver and gold. The stalks 
and the leaves were silver and the flowers 
were gold. One of the rooms in the car was 
like a bedroom, and in one of the other 
rooms there was a cupboard which was en¬ 
tirely filled with glass jars of sweets. Elsie 
named several kinds ; they were all there. 

She held my hand as she talked, and she 
was still holding it as she fell asleep. The 
room was almost dark now, though outside 
it was a light night. Then quite suddenly she 
sat up in bed and flung wide her arms. 

“ God save the King ! ” she cried. 

In a moment she was asleep again, and I 
slipped from the room. I was a King no 
longer. She slept well that night. 

Old White-whiskers had his points after all. 
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* g 1 GOD SAVE THU KING ! J SHE CRIED. !> 


He took it into his head to have a look into 
his cottages himself, and in consequence a 
highly respectable firm lost a highly lucrative 
job. When Elsie and her mother get back 
from the seaside—White-whiskers is paying 
for them—they will find their cottage in 
decent repair. 

And this morning I take the road again, 
never to return. Of course Mrs, Crewe thinks 
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that it is her wise counsel which has kept me 
out of the hands of the hangman ; but that 
is not so, 

I have not seen Bates again, and I have 
planned not to see him again, lest at the 
sight of him I should forget a decision to 
which I came when that kid of Mrs. 
Crewe's sat up in bed and called upon God 

to save the King, 
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Grace 


in Games. 


By EMILY F. PARTINGTON. 

[Is it necessary (or a young woman to lose her feminine grace through indulgence in athletics ? That is the 
question Miss Partington sets out to answer m this article.] 


ILL you please not let my 
daughter indulge in alk¬ 
ie tic exercises^ wrote a 
mother to the head-mistress 
of Cheltenham College, “as 
I consider such indulgence 
destroys all womanly grace.” 

Now* it is nothing to the purpose that in 
this particular instance (which is probably 
one of a thousand) the young lady whose 
refined physical qualities were to be protected 
from golf* tennis, hockey* and fives, held 
these qualities so entirely in reserve that they 
were not manifest to the naked eye; the 
belief underlying the appeal is not only a 
common one, but it is one rapidly spreading 
amongst the mothers of the kingdom. Is 
there any foundation for it, and. if so, how 
much ? Was the late Emil Reich justified 
in his suggestion that athletics tended to 
destroy the “muliebrity” of the sex? I, 
for one, afler many years of experience of 
various branches of feminine sport, am pre¬ 
pared to confess that the charge is not w holly 
without foundation. The danger does exist. 
Hut there is an important qualification : it 
is not the games which tend to make women 
ungraceful ; it is not even constant indul¬ 
gence in physical sports; it is wholly the 
manner in which they are played. 

When, about a quarter of a century ago* 



women first began in earnest to enter the 
domain of athletics* w ? hich had hitherto been 
occupied almost exclusively by men, it was 
argued by the advocates of the movement 
that it would strengthen the physique, im¬ 
prove the health, and increase the stature 
of the sex. And the prophets were right ; 
these results have been brought about. 
Englishwomen arc unquestionably superior 
in strength, stature, and endurance, not only 
to their English grandmothers of the Victorian 
age* but to their French, German, and Ame¬ 
rican sisters. But* unhappily, the methods 
they adopted at the outset of their emancipa¬ 
tion were the methods in vogue amongst men, 
from which the consideration of grace, so 
essentially important to the female sex, was 
conspicuously absent. The result is that 
they have gone on steadily improving their 
skill upon purely masculine lines, with the 
result that so many of them have developed 
purely masculine attributes, and thereby 
sacrificed to that extent their feminine charm. 

Now, I maintain that this is all wrong* A 
woman need no more sacrifice her grace in 
outdoor games than a thoroughbred race¬ 
horse need simulate the gait of a camel in 
order to cross the desert. Take an illustra¬ 
tion from those two great living exponents 
of the art of dancing, Mme, Pavlova and 
Mme. tienee. If you have seen either of this 
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So? 


pair you have seen a splendidly-equipped 
female athlete. Here is what Mme. Pavlova 
has said to me 

“ Many people have asked if I do not injure 
my health by the constant strain of dancing, 
and if my movements are not in danger of 
becoming hard and mechanical through con¬ 
stant repetition, I answer that it is just the 
reverse. The more 1 dance, not only the 
stronger, but the more graceful, I become* 
The reason is that all my movements are on 
certain aesthetic lines which 

perience has shown 
only beautiful, but 
exercise for my body 
If a movement is 
ugly it not only jars 
upon the eye, but it 
jars upon the body 
as well. If, for in¬ 
stance, 1 were to ex* 
pend all my force 
upon ungainly, 
violent postures, 1 
should be worn out 
in a w-eek,” 

There is the philo¬ 
sophy of grace in 
athletics in a couple 
of sentences. Certain 
attitudes and move¬ 
ments do violence to 
the nicely - balanced 
mechanism of the 
body* If they are 
constantly persisted 
in they bring about 
an abnormal state by 
throwing the mechan¬ 
ism out of gear, by 
putting a strain upon 
sinews, ligaments, 
and tissues which are 
not formed to suffer such a strain, and by 
developing and hardening these at the 
expense of grace and symmetry. 

From this it should follow that the best 
exponents of any particular game or exercise 
are also the most graceful, and this conclusion 
is, indeed, borne out in numerous familiar 
instances. Take the game of tennis, for 
example. Here the equipment most required 
is quickness of eye, agility of limb, and strength 
and dexterity of arm. Now r , if a woman 
symmetrically formed and delicately adjusted 
by nature were to follow the movements 
easiest and most natural to her, and play a 
mild and gentle form of tennis, she would 
probably not commit a single ungraceful 


motion or posture. But tennis is hot a mere 
exercise or pastime ; it is an exciting com¬ 
petitive game, presenting sudden contin¬ 
gencies and demanding rapid and even violent 
action. The brain has no time to formulate 
any special attitude of the body, and the 
body untrained or ill-trained, or confirmed 
in ungracefulness, sprawls towards the ball, 
most often ineffectually. The art of tennis- 
playing is to play the game ; and who can 
doubt that a woman who learns to play 
gracefully, and therefore easily, by taking 
the line of least resistance in her mo'vements, 
w-ill not only be the better player to look at, 
but will ultimately be the better player to 

score ? 

In illustration of 
this I may point to 
the case of Mine. 
Espcranza, one of the 
leading players of the 
Continent, As every¬ 
one knows, it is one 
thing to pose before 
the camera and in¬ 
dulge in isolated pre¬ 
sentments of grace ; 
it is quite another to 
be snap-shotted in 
the very fervour and 
Han of the game. I 
have in my possession 
some twenty photo¬ 
graphs of Mme, 

Espcranza taken in 
action, and every 

single one of them 
bears testimony to 
her own view that no 
woman need commit 
a single ungraceful 
attitude or gesture at 
tennis* If she does 
so, it is a proof that her body has not been 
properly attuned to harmonious movement, 
which should be of the essence of the game* 
Another graceful exponent is Mme. Decugis, 
of whom an illustration appears, whose service 
especially is famous for its callsthenic charm* 
It is said of a former lady-champion at 
tennis, who was notoriously rather ungainly, 
that she “ took it out of herself terribly,’’ 
and, indeed, her methods caused her to retire 
years before several of her contemporaries 
who were physically far less robust. 

Recently, when a certain young operatic 
star, in order to meet the exigencies of her 
manager, was instructed to w r altz up a 
staircase, she sent all her comrades into fits 
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of laughter by her awkward attempts. In 
a few weeks she could waltz up a staircase 
as gracefully as on a horizontal floor. For 
in dancing, even in the most intricate evolu¬ 




tions, a woman is obliged to be graceful—in 
tennis, golf, and hockey grace is supposed not 
to count. As if dancing were not a com¬ 
petitive game ! 

Croquet, in spite of the changes of style 
which have overtaken this pastime, is still 



THESE FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS OF MME. E5PERANZA PLAYING TENNIS SHOW WELL HOW THE 
M05T ENERGETIC MOVEMENTS MAY YET BE FULL OF GRACE. 
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one of the most graceful of all games for 
women. Archery, perhaps, is first Yet I 
have seen croquet played in a hunch-backed, 
awkward manner, all the opportunities for 
pleasing the eye of the spectator—even in a 
largely-attended match—being thrown away. 
Or there is fencing, where eye and hand have 
to be as alert as in tennis^ and yet where 


wffiich make up that wonderful mechanism 
the human body* It does not argue that 
because a thrust looks light it is less forceful; 
and the hardest “ sloggers in all sports arc 
not necessarily the most efficient. 

No, the fact is that calisthenics are not 
sufficiently taught as an element in any 
game of skill, simply because the causes of 



MMtt. DECUGiS IS FAMOUS FOR HER GRACEFUL SERVICE. 
/' i’vw a Fkoto. kg RAtUlingtr. 


no ungraceful motion or posture would be 
tolerated for a moment by any tutor. 

Indeed, I would have all games—games 
that arc meant to impart health and grace 
—played upon the same principle that 
fencing is played—the principle underlying 
all rapid, free, easy motion. If you see two 
well-trained lady fencers, you see a delicate, 
harmonious, sweeping play of all the parts 


bodily skill are so little understood. All 
games—and especially games for women— 
should be understood to demand grace, 
both for its intrinsic worth and as a means 
to attain proficiency. In other words, all 
feminine sports should partake of the nature 
of calisthenics—gracefulness combined with 
strength. 

Perhaps of all modern games hockey is the 
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greatest sinner as re¬ 
gards what has been 
called " dumsifying ” 
of school-girls. The 
reason for this is that 
hockey is, as a rule, 
a pastime indulged in 
by young women at a 
“ flapper ” or imma¬ 
ture period, before the 
machinery of the body 
has reached its perfect 
state of adjustment. 

Consequently, rough, 
jerky movements, which 
are at first accidental, 
grow almost habitual, 
and end by altering the 
poise of the mechanism 
and the relative power 
and functions of its 
several parts. 

Yet hockey might 
easily be played as a 
most graceful sport and 
yet not iose any of its 
interest or excitement. 

The only thing is to 
make grace an element 
of the game, and to begin by training girls 
in the proper handling of the club and the 
proper movements of the body, and penal¬ 
izing awkwardness and ungainliness just as, 


although in a different 
way, an awkward 
dancer is penalized. I 
know several schools 
where hockey is played 
in a graceful manner, 
and where, even in a 
stirring scrimmage, the 
lessons taught by calis¬ 
thenics are not dis¬ 
regarded, because they 
have grown quite 
natural 

It is a just grievance 
with many girls who 
have left school that 
they are then only com¬ 
pelled to begin to be 
graceful, and that the 
bad habits of the 
hockey-field have to be 
disciplined in the ball¬ 
room. Many a young 
woman takes to punt¬ 
ing and croquet just in 
time to save herself 
from slipshoddity and 
hohbledehoyhood« A 
course of archery will 
also work wonders ; but there is really no 
reason why the process should not have been 
begun in the beginning, and if the head¬ 
mistresses would only see that all games are 


CROQUET IS ONK OF THE MOST GRACEFUL 
OF ALL GAMES FOR WOMEN.” 

Frvm <t I'hutotrtaj*h. 



"ALL GAMES FOR WOMEN SHOULD BE PLAYED ON THE SAME PRINCIPLE THAT FENCING IS PLAYED.” 
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MI 3S 


LKITCH 

<r] 


DRIVING, 


SHOWING THE 
SWING. 


SYMMETRY OF HER 


played with the same eye for grace that was 
exercised by the Greeks in their female sports* 
or is to-day exercised on the stage and in the 
ball-room* we should no longer have any 
mothers reluctant to allow their daughters 
to participate in games, or any complaints 
as to the want of muliebrity in the twentieth- 
century woman, For, as Mme. Pavlova has 
said, the more and the more earnestly she 
played golf, hockey, tennis* 
and even cricket, the more 
graceful and perfectly deve¬ 
loped she would become. 

It is when she uses the 
wrong muscles and bends 
her body at the wrong 
angles that the harm comes. 

It is precisely the same with 
the functions of the human 
voice. No matter how r ex¬ 
cellent the organ is* if you 
sing in the wrong manner 
the voice loses its quality* 
and the more you use it the 
more it deteriorates. On 
the contrary, if it is used in 
the right manner, hard work 
only improves and enriches 
it, Mme, Patti herself has 
said that she sang better at 
fifty than at twenty, 

A well-known lady golf- 


player once assured me that in her 
belief grace was largely a matter of 
fashion, and that ** style/' especially 
in golf, was wholly regulated by 
prejudice, 

“ When I started golf I found,, 
somewhat to my surprise, that it was 
not at all necessary to f toe in ! when 
making a drive, and that I could 
describe a fine circular sweep with my 
club that was not only picturesque* 
as my non-golfing friends told me* 
but was also dynamically effective. 
Imagine my chagrin when I was told 
that this symmetry of pose and action 
was all wrong—that So-and-so and 
So-and-so (naming certain illustrious 
players) never did it, that it was 
amateurish and 4 unbusiness - like/ 
and, in short, without any other 
reason than a foolish desire to appear 
an old hand at the game* I was led to 
alter my style. And now I can't get 
out of my present style, which numer¬ 
ous photographs tell me is very ugly* 
although I am convinced that my 
former * Grecian drive/ as someone 
called it* was really better for my game*” 

A famous young English player, Miss 
Leitch* is another of those who do not believe 
that a girl need sacrifice anything to clumsi¬ 
ness* The drive is, after all* the crux, 
because of the very violence of the swing. 
As for the movements on the putting-green, 
they can be almost as graceful as those 
of the croquet - law r n. 


AT GOLF A GIRL CAN BE AS GRACEFUL AS AT CROQUET* 

Prvm a FKot&traph* 
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The Tessacott Tragedy. 


By CHARLES GARVICE, 

Author of “fust a Gift? “ The Gift Without a Heart” etc* 


Illustrated Ly W. R. S. Stott. 


YNTHIA stood beside the 
patch of firs on the steep hill 
and, shading her eyes, looked 
at the sunset which was 
turning the sky and sea to 
copper. The whole place was 
a blaze of colour ; for around 
her glistened the gold of the gorse, and half¬ 
way down the hill below her were the red 
roofs and white and yellow-ochre walls of the 
little village of Tessacott. In early summer 
North Devon is as brilliant and as varied in 
colouring as Italy. 

She was not Devonshire bred, for her 
father—a London ex-clerk, whose employers 
had pensioned him off—had brought her, 
when she was ten years old, to the remote 
little village on the edge of the moor and sea. 
Unlike the Tessacott girls, she was dark, and 
her complexion was not that of the local roses 
and cream, but of an almost opaque white, 
which accentuated the darkness of her brows 
and hair and the clear grey of her eyes. She 
was of middle height, but so slim that she 
appeared to be tall; and she had the grace 
which is one of Heaven’s most precious gifts 
to some women of her age. 

To old Dale Tessacott was an earthly 
Paradise, a haven of rest after forty years of 
toil. It could not be said that Cynthia 
was unhappy; but Youth is restless—it is 
its nature to be assailed by vague longings, 
still vaguer aspirations. There was a gravity, 
a dreaminess, in the grey eyes, a touch, not 
of petulance, but of wistfulness, in the droop 
of the somewhat thin lips, as, with an uncon¬ 
scious sigh, she slowly turned and, going 
lightly down the steep hill-path, made her 
way to the village. 

She stopped at the forge, which stood a 
little apart from the other houses in the 
straggling street; and she stood by the half 
door in silence for a moment or two, looking 
at Jasper Brand as he beat a glowing horse¬ 
shoe into shape. Suddenly, as if conscious 
of her presence and the eyes that rested on 
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him, he turned his head; and he stood also 
in silence, looking at her. 

Jasper was a young man of phenomenal 
strength, and superbly built; but for its 
ruggedness, and a somewhat stern expression, 
his face would have been good-looking. Yet 
its plainness was redeemed by remarkably 
fine eyes of singular intelligence and steadfast¬ 
ness. He was something more than the 
ordinary village blacksmith; for he had a 
bent towards engineering, and the farmers 
for miles round brought their machines to 
him in lieu of sending them to the big towns 
of Barnstaple or Bideford. Jasper was given 
to reading, and in his sitting-room in the 
cottage beside the forge there were some 
hanging shelves which contained standard 
literature, on which Jasper fed nightly. 

As he laid the big hammer on the anvil 
and came to the door the red in his face grew 
a shade deeper ; but he was still silent. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Brand,” said Cynthia, 
easily, but not condescendingly ; for she was 
intelligent enough to recognize the young 
blacksmith’s superiority to the rest of the 
villagers. “ Father has broken the well 
chain. Will you be so kind as to send Tom 
to see to it ? ” 

“ I will come myself, Miss Cynthia. I will 
come now.” 

He began to turn down his sleeves, but 
Cynthia exclaimed :— 

“ Oh, please don’t interrupt your work; 
after you have finished this evening will do. 
Any time.” 

“ I’ll come in—half an hour,” he said, 
thinking: Probably she is only going down 
to the shop to buy something ; she’ll be back 
in half an hour. 

Cynthia went down the street, and Jasper 
returned to his work and picked up the 
hammer ; but he let it rest on the anvil, and 
stared thoughtfully at the cooling shoes; 
then he sighed, caught up the shoe, thrust it 
into the fire, and Tom began to blow. 

Presently he went to the pump in the 
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kitchen. When he had dried himself, he 
got into his workaday jacket. Then he went 
slowly up the hill with his tool-basket in his 
hand, 

Mr. Dale, in the fawn alpaca coat beloved 
by every true Cockney, was working in the 
squaic of garden which sloped from the front 


as if he were disappointed. She had not got 
back yet. But while he was examining the 
chain he heard a light step coming up the 
path, and Cynthia’s voice saying:— 

Oh, here you are, Mr, Brand. I suppose 
it can be mended; or shall we have to have 
a new one ? ” 



M CYNTHIA SEATED HERSELF UN THE EDGE OF THE WELL AND ABSENTLY WATCHED JASPER,” 


of the cottage* He straightened his back and 
looked at Brand absently, 

“ Ah, you’ve come to see about the well 
chain, Brand*” 

As Dale led the way to the garden behind 
the house, Jasper looked round as if in search 
of something, and his brows drew together 

VoL 4a 


As she spoke she came up to the men and 
looked at the chain with them. She was so 
near to Brand that the sleeve of her dainty 
dress touched his arm ; his lips drew straight 
and the colour mounted slowly to his face. 
Oh, yes, it can be mended/’ he said, in 

his grave, serious way. 
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Mr. Dale lingered for a moment; then, 
murmuring importantly, “ I’m planting out,” 
hurried back to his garden. Cynthia seated 
herself on the edge of the well and absently 
watched Jasper as he got out a pair of huge 
pincers and a small hammer and began to 
manipulate the chain. 

“ How nicely you are doing that,” she said, 
presently. “ You must be very strong to 
bend that link so easily.” 

“ It’s not strength, but use,” he said. At 
that moment he felt as weak as water; for 
tremors were running through him, hot-cold 
thrills which seemed to rob him of the strength 
which God had given him. 

“ Oh, but that isn’t it altogether,” she said. 
“ You are very clever at your work ; every¬ 
body says so. You are quite an engineer.” 

His face reddened with pleasure ; but he 
shook his head. 

“ No,” he said. “ I’m just a blacksmith, 
with a turn for machinery. An engineer’s 
very different.” 

“ I don’t believe you,” said Cynthia, with 
a little laugh. “ Is it finished ? Thank you 
very much.” She looked at her watch. 
“ Why, it’s tea-time! I must go and see 
about it.” 

Jasper watched her as she strolled up to 
the house ; then he fixed the chain, picked up 
his basket, and went into the front garden. 
He paused to look at the old man, who was 
setting geraniums and calceolarias, and Mr. 
Dale, with an approving nod at the plants, 
said :— 

“ Nice lot, aren’t they, Brand ? I was 
luckier with them this year than last. Oh, 
by the way, I hear you’ve bought those 
cottages out at Marsland. Why, dear me ! 
you’re getting to be quite a man of property; 
you’ll be a rich man presently. And that just 
bears out what I always say,” he went on, 
sententiously ; “ that a man who sticks to 
his work, and knows how to keep his money 
when he’s earned it, can do well anywhere— 
even in Tessacott. You’ll be looking out 
for a wife presently. Brand,” he chuckled, 
as he tapped the bottom of the flower-pot 
and released the plant. “ In fact, I was 
remarking to Cynthia yesterday that I 
wondered you hadn’t settled down before 
this. I’m sure there are plenty of pretty 
girls in Tessacott who’d be glad to take you.” 

Jasper made no response, but stood, his 
eyes cast down, his rugged face impassive. 
Cynthia came to the open door and called 
out:— 

“ Tea is ready, father.” 

“ Oh, bring me a cup out here, my dear, 
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will you ? ” said her father. “ And you 
might bring a cup for Mr. Brand, too.” 

Jasper flushed and, with a muttered refusal, 
was hurrying away ; but Cynthia, with a nod 
and a pleasant “ Why, of course,” disappeared. 
She came out again presently with a little 
tray; and Jasper had a burning desire to go 
to her and take it from her hand, but he felt 
rooted to the spot. 

“ Come and sit down, both of you,” said 
Cynthia. 

Her father plumped down on the bench 
beside her, Jasper sank slowly and shyly on 
a rustic chair. As he took the cup and saucer 
from her his great hand trembled a little ; 
but Cynthia did not notice it, did not notice 
the doglike devotion which poured from his 
eyes when they were raised to hers. By way 
of conversation, her father mentioned Jasper’s 
latest purchase; and Cynthia, with a little 
air of surprise, congratulated him. 

“ You will soon be too rich to stay at 
Tessacott,” she said. “ You will be going to 
London or one of the large towns to make 
your fortune.” 

“ I shall never leave Tessacott,” said 
Jasper, almost gruffly. 

“Now I like that,” observed Mr. Dale, 
looking round him with an air of complacency 
and satisfaction. “ It’s a very beautiful 
place, Tessacott; and I’m not surprised at 
your being fond of it. I’m fond of it myself. 
Look what it’s done for Cynthia and me l ” 

Cynthia got up with a laugh. 

“ Well, I mustn’t sit here any longer; I’ve 
got ever so many pairs of socks of yours to 
dam, father.” 

With a nod to both of them Cynthia went 
into the house, and Jasper watched her as 
before. 

“ Yes, it’s done wonders for Cynthia,” 
said Mr. Dale, musingly. “ She’s only had 
one attack since she’s been here.” 

“ What attack ? ” inquired Jasper, with 
barely suppressed anxiety. “ I—I didn’t 
know anything was the matter with Miss 
Cynthia.” 

“ Oh, well, they’re rather difficult to de¬ 
scribe. I should say that they were a kind 
of trance. They are caused by a sudden 
shock or surprise. She becomes quite uncon¬ 
scious ; she doesn’t faint; but she seems to 
lose her senses for a time, to be unaware of 
what’s going on about her; and after she 
recovers she loses her memory. I mean, she 
forgets the shock or whatever it was that 
brought on the attack. She hasn’t had one 
of these trances for a long time; and I’m 
hoping that the doctors were right when 
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they said that she would be certain to 
outgrow them. Of course, she wants 
every care. And she’ll get it, bless her!— 
while I’m alive.” For a moment an 
expression of anxiety rested on his face; 
then he said, thoughtfully, “ I hope to see 
her married and settled before my time’s up. 
She’ll make a good wife; for she’s not deli¬ 
cate, though she looks so ; and she’s domesti¬ 
cated and fond of her home- But, dear 

me, Brand, I’m tiring you with all this family 
talk!” 

“ No,” said Jasper, curtly. “ Mr. Dale ” 
—his voice was almost hoarse—“ you’ve just 
said that Miss Cynthia needs every care; 
that—that she wants a husband who’ll look 

after her. I—I- Mr. Dale, I want to 

marry her.” 

Mr. Dale’s prominent eyes stared at the 
white face opposite him. 

“ You—you, Brand ! ” he stammered, with 

a surprise that made Jasper wince. “ I—I- 

Really, you’ve taken my breath away; I’m 
so astonished. I had not the least idea. And 
I’m sure Cynthia has not-” 

“ I know, I know,” broke in Jasper, with 
labouring breath. “ How should she have ? 
I know what she’ll think, what you’re too 
kind to say. I’m beneath her, Mr. Dale. 
I’m only a blacksmith. But—but I love her. 
I love her with all my heart and soul; I love 
the very ground she treads on and the air she 
breathes. I can’t help it; it’s just—just 
happened so.” 

“ Dear me, dear me 1 ” gasped Mr. Dale. 
“ I—I don’t know what to say. I never was 
more astonished-” 

“ I didn’t mean to tell you. I didn’t mean 
to utter a word,” said Jasper, doggedly. “ I 
meant to go on loving her and trying to be 
content with the sight of her, and a word with 
her now and then. But just now, when you 
told me about that—that weakness of hers, 
and of her need of someone to watch over her 
and care for her when—when you’ve gone, it 
came over me that no one in this wide world 
could watch over her more tenderly than I 
would do, rough as I am; and—the words 
came out before I could stop them. Mr. Dale, 
you were bantering me with being a rich man. 
I’m not rich, of course—how could I be ?— 
but I’ve saved some money, I’ve got some 
property, as you know-” 

“ Yes, yes,” Dale interrupted him. “ I 
know, I know. It isn’t that. You’re quite 
rich, Brand, compared with us. I’ve little 
to leave her; my pension dies with me.” 

He grew more thoughtful as he spoke. 
After all, was Jasper Brand an> lower in the 
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social scale than themselves ? He was not 
like the ordinary blacksmith; he owned 
property, was looked up to by the village; 
was, next to Dale himself, the most important 
man in Tessacott. He was superior in every 
way to his station. And it was evident that 
he loved Cynthia. The young man’s face 
was absolutely white, his tightly-set lips were 
quivering; there was something in his eyes 
which almost awed the commonplace ex¬ 
clerk. After all, it would be a good match, a 
safe future for Cynthia. 

“ Well ? ” forced itself from Jasper’s lips. 

“ I don’t say ‘ no,’ Brand,” said Dale. 
“ But it’s Cynthia; it’s Cynthia who will 
have to decide. It must rest with her, of 
course.” 

“ I—I’ll speak to her,” murmured Jasper, 
in the tone of a man volunteering for a forlorn 
hope. 

“ Why—yes; but not just at once,” 
advised Dale, with paternal wisdom. “ You 
see, she’s seen so little of you. I mean as a 
friend. You must drop in to see us in a 
friendly way; in fact ”—he smiled—“ you 

must give yourself a chance, must- 

Well, every girl likes to be courted, you know, 
Brand. And,” he added, after a slight pause, 
“ you have my best wishes.” 

Jasper took the hand offered him, and 
gripped it so fiercely that Mr. Dale wondered 
whether he would be able to do any more 
planting out that day. 

From that afternoon Jasper became a 
constant visitor at the cottage; chess, for 
one thing, supplied the reason. Mr. Dale had 
been accustomed, in his old clerking days, 
to lighten the dinner-hour by playing in the 
smoking-room of the restaurant near his office; 
and it seemed that he had offered to teach 
the game to Jasper, who was always ready 
to learn anything. He proved a slow pupil; 
and, if Cynthia happened to be near, generally 
forgot when it was his turn to move. When 
the game was over Jasper was often asked 
to stay to supper; Cynthia used to do 
her needlework and listen to the two men 
talking books, flowers, and politics; and 
often she joined in. 

She grew accustomed to Jasper’s presence, 
and to Jasper himself. There were little 
things to be done in the cottage and the 
garden ; and Jasper seemed always at hand 
to do them. Sometimes he lent her books or 
brought her a bunch of flowers. She accepted 
these attentions with that air of serene 
unconsciousness which the most unsophisti¬ 
cated of maidens can assume so easily; but 
she was pleased by them; there was some- 
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thing in his solidity, his strength, and the 
steadfastness of his dark eyes which caused 
her a feeling of security. 

Once or twice Jasper had told her of some 
wild flowers which grew in more than usual 
profusion in certain spots in the woods, and 
she had gone with him to see them. It was 
not courtship in the ordinary sense of the 
word, for the man was too deeply in love to 
make love. 

Then at last Jasper spoke—it was as he was 
saying “ Good night ” one evening, and Dale 
had slipped out of the way. She was almost 
as surprised as her father had been, but not 
quite. Poor Jasper could only say “ I love 
you ”; and he waited like a soul in purgatory 
while she looked down at the floor, her brows 
drawn together, her lips a little more wistful 
than usual. She did not love him ; but she 
had learnt to know his worth. She had never 
been in love with any man; scarcely knew 
what passion meant. Somehow or other she 
knew that her father would be pleased if she 
said “ Yes ”; she would remain at Tessacott, 
near her father, she would always have this 
faithful, loving watchdog by her side. 

And there was nobody else, would be no one 
else; for no one ever came to the solitary 
place on the edge of the great moor, ten miles 
from everywhere. She raised her eyes to 
his, saw the love-light burning in them, and 
gave a quick, little gasp which he thought^ 
meant “ Yes.” 

Jasper went home that night like a drunken 
man ; indeed, he was intoxicated, dazed with 
happiness. The engagement was made known 
next morning, and all the village was humming 
with excitement and satisfaction ; for Tessa¬ 
cott was proud of Jasper and his conquest. 
Jasper wrote for a jeweller’s catalogue, and 
the costly diamond ring which he chose was 
slipped by his big fingers on Cynthia’s 
“ engagement ” one. She kissed him of her 
own accord for the first time; and she told 
herself that she was happy, and that she 
loved him—and she thought she did. There 
was no one else. 

But he came three days later. She met 
him as she was going along the narrow path 
which led through the woods to Marsland, a 
young man in riding kit, which he wore as if 
it had grown on him. At her first glance at 
him as he came up the path, with a walk, a 
manner so distinctly different from those of 
the Tessacott folk, Cynthia was struck by the 
absolute beauty of his face. “ Beauty ” is 
the word, for the features were classical in 
their regularity ; the hair and the moustache 
were nearly golden, and the latter mercifully 
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concealed the lips, which were the one faulty 
feature of the face. The path was narrow, 
and Cynthia half-hesitated, then stepped 
aside to let him pass. But he did not pass ; 
taking the cigarette from his lips and raising 
his cap, he said :— 

“ Can you tell me if I am geing towards 
Tessacott ? ” 

His voice was as pleasant to hear as his 
face was to look on. 

“ Yes,” said Cynthia; “ you go to the end 
of the wood, and then up the path to the 
right of the hill.” 

“ Thank you very much,” he said, with a 
kind of .caressing gratitude. “ Do you know 
Tessacott ? ” 

“ Yes; I live there,” Cynthia replied, 
wondering who he was; for he did not look 
like one of the ordinary tourists who at long 
intervals passed through the village. 

“ Ah,” he said. It was a very short word, 
but it seemed to convey congratulation to 
Tessacott. “ Do you happen to know if there 
is a blacksmith there ? ” 

“ There is,” said Cynthia, with a blush. 
“ You will find the forge at the beginning of 
the village.” 

“ Oh, thank you so very much,” he said. 
He had noticed the blush, and thought that 
the touch of colour had made the beautiful 
face still more lovely. “ I’ve had an accident. 
My horse has cast a shoe. I’ve tied him up 
to the stile below there. I will go back and 
fetch him. I have to be careful of him, for 
he isn’t my property; he belongs to my 
brother, Sir William Esmount. You know 
him, I expect.” 

Sir William was the local baronet, and the 
Hall was on the other side of Marsland. The 
young man’s suggestion that Cynthia must 
know the Esmounts was flattering. She 
blushed again as she replied in the negative. 

“ No ? ” he said, with a little air of sur¬ 
prise that was still more flattering. “ I 
thought country people always knew each 
other. I’m staying on a visit there. What 
a delightful country this is ! ” 

His tone and manner implied that he and 
Cynthia were old acquaintances, and Cynthia 
began to grow vaguely uneasy at his too 
great ease. 

“ You will be able to get your horse shod 
at the forge,” she said, and moved on. 

Mr. Esmount took out a fresh cigarette and 
lit it before following her; but, though he 
had yielded the path, Cynthia, still vaguely 
uncomfortable, left the track and disappeared 
amongst the trees. Presently she looked over 
her shoulder, and saw him leading the horse 
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along the path ; he had thrown his arm 
across the horse’s neck, and there was some^ 
thing in the action as caressing as the note 
in hts voice, the expression of his eyes* He 


at chess that evening, and made some smiling 
reference to his clothes, 

" It is Mr* Raymond Esmount / 1 said Jasper, 
looking up from the board, and seizing the 
opportunity to gather a fold 
of her dress in his big 
hands ; for he w f as always 
hungering to touch her or 
something that belonged to 
her. He used to be at 
the Hall when he was a boy, 
but he has been away in 
London or abroad for some 
time* Sir William and he 
don’t get on %*ery well 
together; Mr* Raymond’s 
a bit flighty* I’ve heard 

stories- My move ? I 

beg your pardon.” 


“SHR FOUND HIM HALF-ASIEEP ON THE BRINK OF THE STREAM . 11 


was so unlike any other man she had met 
that it was natural that Cynthia’s thoughts 
should dwell on him. He was an Esmount: 
her first great man. 

She was by no means a vulgar-minded girl, 
and she did not begin to weave a romance 
about young Mr. Esmount; but she did not 
forget her meeting with him, and she spoke 
of him to her father and Jasper w hile they were 


Quite a number of persons besides the 
simple folk at Tessacott had heard stories 
of Mr. Raymond, and many of them were true. 
Seeing the harm it does, the misery it inflicts, 
one is inclined to endorse the hackneyed old 
adage, “ Beauty is a fatal gift*” Certainly 
Raymond Esmount’s had worked a great 
deal of mischief. He was one of those men 
who regard women as creatures created for 
Original from 
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one purpose only—to be made love to ; just 
as your true sportsman considers that one 
animal, at any rate, was made to be hunted. 

It was rather dull at the Hall, for the 
Esmounts were stodgy people, who did not 
go out of their way to amuse their guest; 
consequently Raymond fell to wandering 
about the woods and the outskirts of Tessa- 
cott, in the hope of meeting the extremely 
beautiful young girl at whose feet he was 
already prepared to lay the remains of his 
battered heart. And, of course, he met her. 

On this second meeting, before she knew it, 
almost unconsciously, Cynthia found herself 
sitting on a bank beside him, and talking as 
if, indeed, they were old friends. He was 
an amusing as well as an ingratiating dog. 
He said not a word that would offend her ; 
in fact, he paid her the very great compliment 
of talking to her as he would have talked to 
one of the girls belonging to the county 
families whom he met at the Hall. And 
before they had parted, without exercising 
much wile, he had learned from Cynthia that 
she generally walked in the woods or down by 
the stream every afternoon. She did not 
realize that he had interpreted the information 
as an appointment, and was therefore sur¬ 
prised when next day she found him half- 
asleep on the brink of the stream, with a 
fishing-rod—which he had not put up—lying 
beside him. There were other meetings, and 
after all of them she never failed to tell her 
father and Jasper that she had met—some¬ 
times she said “ seen ”—Mr. Raymond. 

No woman, especially one so unsophisti¬ 
cated as Cynthia, could even “ see ” young 
Raymond Esmount without being influenced 
by him. Presently she began to draw mental 
comparisons between that handsome and 
beautifully-dressed person and the man she 
was going to marry. Vaguely she wished 
that Jasper were not quite so rough and 
rugged, that his limbs, and especially his 
hands, were not so huge, and that they were 
more like those of—other persons. And 
presently, again, she wished that Jasper were 
not always so silent and so stem, and that he 
would talk and laugh like—like other persons. 

Mr. Dale fell ill one day; a sudden attack of 
faintness. The doctor murmured something 
with “ heart ” in it, and the old man, mildly 
alarmed, hurried on the wedding. 

At first Cynthia was startled ; she grew 
pale, then blushed hotly. She pressed for 
time, and Jasper would have yielded, as he 
would have yielded anything to her; but 
her lather was persistent. She made a 
journey to Barnstaple—one may appreciate 


the secluded life she had led by the fact that 
it was her longest journey since coming to 
Tessacott—to buy clothes. She told Ray¬ 
mond Esmount that she was going, and, by a 
strange coincidence, he was at Barnstaple 
himself that day—to get his hair cut. She 
had tea with him, and they travelled home 
together. Why not ? 

Jasper also had bought clothes; and 
on the eve of the wedding he presented 
himself at the cottage, attired in his 
wedding garments, for the apprc al of the 
bride. He looked every inch a man, and 
a splendid one at that ; but, alas ! as 
Cynthia’s eyes rested on him she was think¬ 
ing of another man, very differently clad. 
The three had supper together, and at parting 
with her Jasper drew Cynthia into the garden, 
gathered her in his great arms, and, with 
something like a sob, whispered, as he looked 
down at her :— 

“ Only a few hours, Cynthia.” 

Her face was white against the shiny black 
coat which smelt of wool and dye, and a little 
shiver ran through her as she hid her face 
against him. 

“ I’m not worthy,” she said—moaned, 
rather—and her words were almost inaudible. 
“ I wish—I wish that you didn’t love me 
quite so well! ” 

The wedding was fixed for ten o’clock ; 
and a little after eight Jasper, who had been 
dressed since six, saw Mr. Dale coming down 
the road. The old man was walking un¬ 
steadily, with drooped head and hands that 
worked curiously. Jasper went out to 
meet him; Dale staggered in and, leaning in 
a huddled heap against the wall and staring 
piteously at Jasper, gasped out:— 

“ She’s gone ! ” 

The elopement had been planned and 
carried out on the most orthodox lines. 
Cynthia had gone last night from Jasper’s 
arms to those of Mr. Raymond Esmount, 
who, while Jasper was saying his last good 
night, was waiting with a dogcart in the 
road at the bottom of the hill. There was 
the usual letter, saying that she had gone off 
with the man she loved; that they were to 
be married directly they got to London, 
and begging, in the stereotyped language, 
for her father’s and Jasper’s forgiveness. 

It was a bad day for Tessacott; old Dale 
was broken up by his daughter’s faithless¬ 
ness and desertion, and reproached her 
bitterly to Jasper. But Jasper not only 
uttered no reproaches, but urged excuses for 
her. 

It never occurred tiOj.. them to follow her, 
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to doubt that Esmount would marry her. 
It seemed to Jasper that a king on his throne 
would be only too glad and proud to marry 
such a one as Cynthia. 

Even in Tessacott the greatest wonder, the 
most startling event, lives itself out very 
quickly; and Jasper’s way of bearing his 
trouble helped to restore the balance- of the 
popular mind. Not only his mode of life, but 
his manner, his speech, and expression, under¬ 
went no apparent change; and Tessacott com¬ 
forted itself with the reflection that Jasper 
was not very much in love with Miss Cyrithia 
after all, and was so convinced that he would 
soon forget her that some of the girls took up 
their courage and set their caps at him, as of 
old. Jasper bore this also with the same 
stoicism. He was waiting for a letter from 
Cynthia, and he went up every evening to 
the post-office to see if it had come. It did 
not arrive ; and after a while old Dale turned 
his face to the wall and died. Jasper was 
chief mourner, and did not shed a tear. 
Strong men are given to weeping inwardly. 

About a month after the funeral Jasper 
was sitting beside his fire, with his pipe in 
his mouth and a book in his hand; but he 
had not been reading. He often sat thus, 
looking into the fire and, of course, thinking 
of Cynthia. It was a wild night, and the 
wind was sweeping over the moor and swirl¬ 
ing down upon Tessacott as if it meant to 
pick it up and hurl it into the sea. The door 
and the windows of the forge cottage rattled 
and strained; but though the noise was great 
Jasper’s quick ears presently heard another 
sound—a feeble knocking at the door. He 
put down his book, rose, and stood for a 
moment as if holding his breath; then he 
opened the door. Cynthia stood there. 

Without a word he led her, almost carried 
her—for she was pretty nearly worn out— 
into the warm room. Without a word he set 
her in a chair; and without appearing to 
look at her turned his back and made up the 
fire. But he had seen her; had noted every 
line of the white and wasted face, the black 
dress, the shabby jacket, the battered hat. 
He went to her, gently removed the hat, and 
unfastened the jacket. There were no spirits 
or wine in the house; but, in unbroken 
silence, he warmed some milk and put the 
cup into her hands. But, well-nigh exhausted 
as she was, she could not drink—yet. She 
raised her eyes and looked at him steadily. 

“ I have come back,” she said ; and, hollow 
and weary as the voice was, the old note in it 
set his heart beating. “ I have been to the 
cottage—it is shut up. My father ? ” 


A direct blow is sometimes the more 
merciful. 

“ He is dead,” said Jasper. 

It was not merciful in this case. Holding 
the arms of the chair, she rose, her eyes 
distended, her lips parted ; she gazed straight 
before her. Jasper spoke to her; she did 
not hear him. He touched her; she did not 
feel him. She was like a thing of wood or 
stone; she was in a trance. He knew what 
he had done, and cursed himself. He took 
her in his arms and nestled, cherished her, 
stroking her face, chafing her hand. She 
came-to after a while — a terrible while it 
seemed to Jasper. With a sigh she put him 
from her and stood by the fire, looking down 
at him. He remembered what her father 
had told him—that loss of memory followed 
one of these attacks ; but it had not done so 
on this occasion. 

“ I killed him,” she said, tonelessly. 

“ No,” said Jasper, with his direct honesty. 
“ He was bad before—the doctor said he 
might have died any time. I was with him 
at—at the last.” 

“ I deserted him,” she said. “ And you.” 

She laid her hand on her hat and jacket, but 
Jasper took them from her. 

“ Wait. Sit down.” 

“ I know,” she said, and sank into the chair. 
“ You want me to tell you. It is soon told.” 

She did not speak bitterly or cynically. It 
would have sounded less horrible if she had 
done so. 

“ I am not-” She did not finish the 

sentence, but held up her left hand; there 
was no ring on it. “ He left me soon after— 
three months and four days. I got some 
work. I was ashamed to write. But I fell 
ill, and my pride was broken down. I came 
home.” 

Jasper stood beside the fire, his face turned 
from her. His hands were thrust in his 
pockets ; they longed, with a horrible longing, 
to be round the throat of Mr. Raymond 
Esmount. She drew a long sigh, put up 
her hands to her hair, and rose. 

“ I ought not to have come to you; but 
the cottage—all shut up and dark—frightened 
me. I came to you—scarcely knowing. I 
will go, Jasper. I won’t say I’m sorry; it 
would insult you. Forgive me for coming.” 

“ Where else should you come ? ” he said. 
“ Did you think I should let you go ? ” 

She looked at him with a weary, questioning 
gaze. 

“ What do you mean ? ” she asked. 

“ I mean that you must stay,” he said, 
quite calmly, though his breast was heaving. 
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“ Do you think your father would have turned 
you away ? Do you think he loved you 
better than I do? Yes, it's the same with 
me, Cynthia, as it always was. I couldn’t 
change if I wanted to. You’re all the world 
to me, as you always were." 


“ I couldn’t/* she breathed, " I should 
always remember-— 

“ I’ll teach you to forget ”—with quiet 
confidence, * £ Yes, I know 1 can. It mayn’t 
come soon, but it will come ; and, till it does. 
I’ll wait* You needn’t be afraid ; I won’t 



‘‘holding the arms of the chair, she rose, her eves distended, her lips parted; 

SHE GAZED STRAIGHT BEFORE HER.” 


lie stretched out his hand towards her, 
and she shrank back, almost with fear ; there 
was something awful in such constancy. 

You mean—you mean—that what I’ve 
done—the past—makes no difference ? ” she 
whispered, amazedly* 

“ That’s just what I mean.” he said, in his 
grave, stern way. “ I want you to marry me, 
as I wanted you eighteen months ago.” 


say a word, do a thing to persuade, to force 

you. You shall just be my w p ife^-” 

“ No, no,” she gasped, and with a quick 
movement she snatched up her hat and 
jacket; hut with a movement still more 
swift he caught her in his arms* 

" But I say ( Yes/ ” he said, his face bent 
over hers, which was strained away from him. 
“ I’ve a right to you. You’ve lost the right to 
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refuse me. That night you pledged yourself 
to me I swore to protect and cherish you. 
I’m going to. The past makes no difference 
to me-” 

She shook her head wildly from side to side, 
her hands pressed against his breast, her eyes 
turned up to his. 

“ No, no. Listen—you shall listen ! I 
will tell you the truth; you must hear it. 
You speak of its being past ; it is. I loathe 
him. But—but the past may come again. 
As God is my witness, Jasper, I loathe him 

with all my heart; but—but-’’ Her voice 

rose almost to a shriek. “ I tell you if I were 
to see him again, if he were to come in at the 
door at this moment, at any moment in the 
future, I—I should turn to him, hate and 
despise him as I do ; if he were only to raise 
his hand and beckon to me, I should follow 
him. I couldn’t help myself. It’s ”—she 
shuddered—“ the hold he has on me—though 
I know what he is, and after all I’ve gone 

through- Let me go! It will be better 

for you. For God’s sake, let me go ! ” 

“ For God’s sake and my own, I won’t,” 
said Jasper. “ Let him come—at his peril. 
I can hold you ! ” 

That settled it. She slept that night at 
the inn. The next day Jasper got a special 
licence, and they were married without delay. 
Tessacott took it with surprising philosophy 
—it agreed that it was only natural that 
Cynthia, finding herself a widow and in poor 
circumstances, should return to her first love— 
and Jasper’s presence of mind and tact 
enabled her to slide into her place in the 
village quite easily. She grew stronger; the 
old brightness came back to her eyes ; and, 
though she did not laugh much, she appeared 
cheerful and content. The less said about 
Jasper’s contentment the better; perhaps, 
as in the old days, it was enough for him 
to have her near him, to be living in the same 
house with her. His devotion never faltered, 
his patience never tired. Their days were as 
uneventful as those of the rest of the villagers ; 
and yet every day was marked by his tender 
care of her. 

A maid had been engaged to do the house¬ 
work ; there was no need for Cynthia to soil 
the hands he loved to watch as she sat oppo¬ 
site him at table or beside the fire, mending 
his socks or sewing on his buttons. Some¬ 
times he read aloud to her, and it is not 
improbable that he knew she was not always 
listening; he thought that her mind was 
running on the past contained in those eighteen 
months which were lost to him. He did not 
guess that she was thinking of the present 
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and of him ; for no woman, other than a fool, 
could have been insensible to Jasper’s worth. 
Again she drew comparisons, but they were 
now all in Jasper’s favour. She did not love 
him yet, otherwise she would, of course, have 
let him know it by a word, a look, or a touch 
of the hand ; but an infinite respect for him, 
quickened by gratitude, was growing up in 
her heart. She was glad when he came in 
from the forge; his presence brought her 
serenity—love was not far off. 

One evening Jasper came in to tell her 
that he had to go to one of the outlying parts 
to see to a machine. The tea was on the table, 
and he drank a cup standing up. 

“ Won’t it wait ? ” she asked. “ It’s a bad 
night.” 

“ They want to start ploughing to-morrow,” 
he said. “ I’ll have to go; but I’ll be home 
as soon as I can.” 

“ I’ll have a nice supper for you,” she said ; 
and she went to help him on with his coat; 
but Jasper shuffled into it before her hands 
had touched him. 

“ Those books I ordered have come down,” 
he said, as he opened the door. “ You won’t 
feel lonely with them.” It was the first time 
he had left her in the evening. 

She shook her head in assent. When he 
had gone she did not open the parcel, but sat 
beside the fire, gazing at it with her brows 
drawn and the peculiar, wistful curve of her 
lips. Half an hour afterwards, while she 
was still sitting there, she heard the outer 
door open—it was never bolted—and, think¬ 
ing it was Jasper come back for something 
he had forgotten, she sprang to her feet and 
began to clear away the tea-things. Some¬ 
one knocked at the sitting-room door; she 
set down the cups, looked puzzled, and some¬ 
what startled. Mary, the maid, had gone 
down to the village to spend the evening with 
her mother. Jasper had forgotten this, or 
he would not have left Cynthia alone in the 
house. 

She moved towards the door; then she 
stopped, a vague presentiment, the chill of a 
sudden fear, falling on her. As she stood, 
uncertain what to do, the door opened and 
Raymond Esmount entered. He was much 
changed ; he looked ill and harassed; but 
something of the old beauty was there, the 
old grace still remained to him. She did not 
speak; but she leant heavily against the 
table and clutched it with one hand. 

“ Cynthia ! ” he said ; and at the sound of 
his voice a shudder shook her and she pressed 
her hand to her bosom. Her eyes were fixed 
on him as if she weri: fascinated, paralyzed. 
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"Cynthia/ 7 he said again; and the old, 
caressing note was in his voice. t£ I've come 
to find you, come in search of you, to take 
you back/ 7 

Her lips moved, but no sound came. 


he was incapable of loving anyone but him¬ 
self ; but she saw that his vagrant fancy 
had turned back to her, and that, for the 
moment at any rate, he wanted her. 

" Well ? ” he asked. “ Aren't you going 
to speak to me ? You will come, dearest ? 
I’ve got a carriage waiting at the bottom of 

the road. It is all right; I saw him go-” 

At this she found speech. 

11 No/' she said, sharply, hoarsely. " 1 will 
not go. 1 won't leave him—my husband/* 
For she knew, at that moment, 
that she loved him. 

Esmount drew T a step nearer to 
her and held out his arms. 

1 Oh, but you will, Cynthia/' he 
said—cooed. "You won't refuse 
to come back to the old happb 


CYNTHIA WAS STANDING IN THE CENTRE OK THE ROOM, WITH HER 
HANDS RESTING ON,THE TABLE, HER EYES FIXED ON THE OPPOSITE WALL / 1 


" I can't live without you, Cynthia. Oh, 
Eve tried, right enough. I’ve been a brute 
and u cad—a scoundrel, if you like. You 
couldn't call me any worse names than Eve 
called myself; and I deserve them all. But 
I love you, Cynthia, still/* 

She knew that he did not love her; that 


ness- 

“ The old shame, the old 
misery," she murmured, brokenly. 

" I’ll teach you to forget that/' 
he said, confidently. " Ell take 
vou right away. Come, 
Cynthia!” 

He drew p still nearer; she 
felt herself yielding ; her 
hand relaxed its grasp on 
the table, she swayed 
slightly—and towardshim, 
With a smile that grevr 
to a laugh—a soft laugh 
of victory and satisfaction 
—he came close to her and 
put his arm round her. She 
yielded for a moment; her 
head fell on his shoulder; 
his arm tightened round 
her and he bent to kiss 
her ; but before his lips 
could touch hers she 
uttered a cry and, sway¬ 
ing away from him, caught 
up a knife from the table 
—and struck. 

Jasper was singing to 
himself as he opened the 
outer door ; he stoppep 
to take of! his overcoat 
and shake it; then he 
went into the sitting- 
room. Cynthia was standing in the centre 
of the room, with her hands resting on the 
tabic, her eyes fixed on the opposite wall. 
For a moment he saw her, and her only ; then 
his eyes were lowered to the figure at her feet, 
the blood-stained knife lying beside it. The 

dead man had turned over in his death-agony 
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and was lying on his face; from beneath 
him trickled a tliin stream of red. Jasper 
mechanically stepped over this, went to his 
wife, and took her hand; it was rigid and 
as cold as marble. She was in a trance; 
sightless, deaf, insentient. 

He took her in his arms and carried her to 
her room—the room he had never entered 
since their marriage. He laid her on the bed 
and began to make some effort to restore her ; 
but he ceased suddenly, stood for a moment 
as if in deep thought, then went downstairs. 
He knelt beside the dead man, turned him 
over, and, in the act, one of his own hands 
and his shirt-cuff were stained red. He 
reached for the knife, and wiped the blade 
on his coat-sleeve. 

He was still kneeling, looking fixedly on 
the livid face beneath him, when Mary came 
into the room. She shrieked but once, for 
Jasper sprang at her and covered her face 
with his hand—the unstained one. 

“ Hush ! ” he said. “ Don’t disturb your 
mistress; she is upstairs, asleep. She was 
asleep when I went out. Don’t wake her.” 

He released the girl, and, pressing her own 
hand to her mouth to stop her screaming, 
she fled from the house. A few minutes later 
the room was filled with a horror-stricken 
crowd. 

“ Yes, I did it,” said Jasper, in answer to 
the stammering questions of the white-faced 
and trembling village constable. “You can 
take me away, Giles. Do it quietly.” His 
eyes swept the huddled mob of terrified 
people. “Don’t make a noise; don’t wake her.” 

At the trial Jasper wanted to plead 
“ Guilty,” but he was overborne by the 
counsel who had been appointed to defend 
him. This counsel was a clever young man 
who was just arriving. He did not trouble 
about the evidence for the prosecution; he 
called only two witnesses, Tessacott people 
who knew all the details of Cynthia’s flight 
with the murdered man. He allowed them 
to tell their story in their own way, and he 
then addressed himself to the jury in a speech 
so eloquent, so full of righteous indignation 
and of pathos, that, after withdrawing for a 
quarter of an hour only, the twelve good men 
and true, entirely disregarding the judge’s 
summing-up, declared Jasper’s act to be that 
of “ Justifiable homicide.” And the judge, 
as he pronounced the acquittal, joined, but 
inaudibly, in the long sigh of relief which rose 
from the crowded court. 

The verdict met with universal approval. 
If it is not justifiable to kill a man in the 


circumstances in which Jasper was supposed 
to have killed Raymond Esmount, the man 
who came to rob him of his wife, then never 
can killing be excusable. There would have 
been a friendly and sympathetic demonstra¬ 
tion outside the court, but Jasper was detained 
until the shades of evening and a true Devon¬ 
shire rain had dispersed the crowd. He was 
accompanied home by one or two friends, 
who parted from him at his door. 

News of his acquittal had been telegraphed, 
and Mary was crying with relief and joy as 
she met him in the passage. He knew that 
his wife had been ill—brain fever—during the 
whole pjeriod of his imprisonment. But, 
though she was still in bed, she was better, 
and, except for her weakness, would have been 
downstairs to receive him. 

Her memory of the scene in the sitting- 
room with Raymond Esmount had com¬ 
pletely gone. When she had been strong 
enough the parson’s wife had told her that 
Jasper must have found Esmount in the 
house, and had killed him. The good woman, 
accustomed to carrying ill tidings, had 
broken the terrible story with tender care 
and consideration ; and to her it seemed that 
Cynthia had taken the tragedy strangely. 
There was horror in her face, in her cry; but 
she seemed to accept the act as a natural 
one on Jasper’s p>art. She said very little, 
but turned away, hiding her face from the 
sympathetic eyes. Strangely still, the 
tragedy did not bring about a relapse, and 
she continued to recover slowly but steadily. 
When Mary brought her the telegram she 
had uttered a low cry, but had said only, 
“ Bring him to me, Mary, when he comes.” 

Jasper stood at the foot of the stairs, 
trembling as he had not trembled in the dock. 
He went up slowly and knocked softly, 
apologetically, at the door. A faint voice 
whispered, “ Jasper ! ” and he went in. She 
had raised herself, and she leant forward, her 
hands pressed on the bed, her eyes fixed on his. 
They were both silent for a moment, then he 
said :— 

“ It’s all right, Cynthia. . . . Are you 
better ? You’re looking-” 

He stopped suddenly, for she had raised 
her arms and had stretched them out to him. 
There was a strange light in her eyes, her 
bosom was heaving, her lips were apart. 
Something in her face set him shaking; he 
would have knelt beside the bed, but she 
caught him and drew his head down to her 
bosom. There had been love in the eyes 
that sought his; there was love, not pity, 

in the pressure of the arms. 

r Qriginarfrom 
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“ Jasper !she whispered } her lips touching not only of his love, but of his continuing 

his face, Jasper ! ,s protection. 

Had there been any doubt in his mind When she was strong enough they left 
her voice would have dispelled it. He knew Tessacott and went to Canada. They pros- 



that she loved him at last, divined that his 
supposed deed had won the heart which had 
so long been cold to him. He was incapable 
of speech ; he could scarcely see her for the 
dimness of his sight. 

After a time he raised his head, looked 
full into her eyes, then drew her to him, 
his great arms enfolding her, assuring her 


pered ; children were bom to them, Cynthia 
was not again visited by a trance, and 
memory never revealed the truth to her. 
As for Jasper, his one and abiding regret was 
that his ow T n hand had not dealt the blow ; 
but he consoled himself with the reflection 
that Cynthia and he were one T and that, he 
being absent, she had but struck for him. 
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SOME HOUSES I SHOULD LIKE TO LIVE IN. 

By BECKLES WILLSON. 

(With designs from Sketches hy the Author.) 

[Believing that the subject of the following article is of interest to every householder, the Editor of " The 
Strand Magazine" would like to hear what some of his readers consider a truly ideal house, both for 
originality and comfort, and would be glad to publish a selection of ideas in a future number.] 



'w-, _ HE intelligent person who 
( ) doubts whether the English 

are a race of sentimentalists 
should contrast their love of 
home with the homes they 
love. “ All I know is,” 
confesses W. W. Jacobs, 
“ that the average houses are 
hideously ugly, both outside 
and in, and that, generally 
speaking, people like them.'” 

It is not altogether chronic impassivity on 
the part of the average man and woman that 
makes them go on living in the average 
house ; nor is it a sense of the merit of that 
particular house. Secretly, I dare say, they 
are dissatisfied; but the landlord has built 
it as they see it; the locality and the rent 
suit them, and so they make the best of a 
bad job. When they take a holiday afield, 
and happen to hear “ Home, Sweet Home ” 
on a barrel-organ or gramophone, the tears 
rush to their eves, and they yearn wistfully 
for the semi-detached packing-case of half- 
baked bricks. It is all very pathetic—for it 
isn’t at all the sort of house they really would 
choose for themselves. 

I once overheard an acquaintance say of a 
certain new arrival at a neighbour’s, “ Poor 
Blank, to have a child like that! It’s lop¬ 
sided, it’s dark, it squints. Poor fellow ! ” 
And yet this compassionate critic went back 
to live in a house lop-sided, dark, and squint¬ 
ing—to spend his days and nights in it—to 
hug its hideousness and call it Home. It 
was a far worse affliction, for you could make 
something of Blank’s baby—it might grow 
into something wise and amiable and witty— 
but you could never make anything of that 
man’s house. The marvel is that people who 
will revolt against a tight, ill-fitting suit of 
clothes, who would be bitterly ashamed to 
let their friends see them in it, go on spending 
their lives in a tight, clumsy, ugly house—nay, 
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even sharing a suit with utter strangers, 
handing the coat to one, the trousers to 
another, the waistcoat to a third. 

“ To-day, in England, we see,” declares Sir 
Frederick Treves, “ acre after acre of land 
covered with houses whose only external 
feature, is ugliness, houses as free from any 
trace of design as a row of packing-cases, or 
so expressive of poverty of invention that the 
same sorry feature is repeated over and over 
again with the monotony of a sick man’s 
babbling." 

And the people like them because they have 
got to like them; they have been trained to 
think them inevitable, like Blank’s unfor¬ 
tunate baby, and they make the best of a 
bad job, shutting their eyes bravely to 
obvious defects. 

Oh, there will be a terrible revolution in 
town and suburbs some day ! Wait until 
their eyes are opened. For within the past 
ten years there have arisen scores, hundreds, 
of architects who are ready to give them 
something handsomer and pleasanter more 
convenient, and more lovable—for unless a 
house is lovable it might as well be an office 
or a railway-station—in exchange for their 
stuccoed walls, their yellow-brick packing- 
cases, their semi-detached villas. 

I have a number of designs myself, which I 
have picked out at the request of the Editor 
of The Strand Magazine, every one of which 
is delightful, distinctive, spacious, and full 
of modern conveniences. No one, perhaps, 
ever saw houses precisely after this pattern ; 
but, as Turner said to someone who criticized 
his sunsets, “ Wouldn’t you like to see them ? ” 
And perhaps some day you will see them. 

Charles Kingsley had a maxim that the 
external beauty of one’s own house matters 
nothing, since you are in it and cannot see it, 
the really important thing being to have 
pleasant houses around which you can see. 
This maxim is altogether too altruistic for 
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tf M¥ FIRST HOUSE WAS BASED OS THE IDEA OF A CHINESE 

BOWL ** 1 


me. It might 
equally apply to 
the physical ex^ 
cellences of our 
neigh hours. No; 
we would all like 
to be beautiful 
ourselves, as well 
as to dwell amidst 
beauty. 

It is no easy 
matter to make a 
choice. According 
to Mr, E. V, 

Lucas, the only 
way to get a 
house wholly to 
one’s liking is to 
build it, and then 

a week after the 
last of the 
builder's men had 
gone you would 
see somewhere 
else the very thing 

you had been wanting all the while — the 
gables and chimneys, the tile and brick, the 
arrangement of doors and windows, ,s That 
is the tragedy, not merely of architecture, 
but of life. 

The first house to which I was personally 
attracted some years ago was an utter per¬ 
version of the conventional rectangular and 
oblique, and, I think, must have been based 
on the idea of a Chinese bowl, and was an 
aspiration towards the globular and convex. 
It had two 
storeys, the roof 
being slighdyoval 
when seen from 
a b o v e , and 
crowned by an 
oval railed ter¬ 
race, with a slid- p * 
ing floor looking E=l v 

down into the 
w ell of the house, ~ ^ ^ F w J 

which was lined 
with circular 
balconies. Thus 
light entered from 
the top, as well 
as through the 
drcumfere n tia 1 
side-windows, I 
believe now there 
is a great charm 
in a circular or a 
semicircular 



C 


room. From the 
draw ing-room one 
could look down 
through the shaft 
to the dining¬ 
room below. The 
ground floor was, 
I remember, par¬ 
ticularly cosy, 
owing to the 
peculiar and 
amiable forma¬ 
tion of its walls, 
which tempted 
one to lean 
against them—a 
temptation 
heightened by de¬ 
lightful seats like 
ship’s lockers let 
into the window- 
hays. It <was a 
charming house, 
but although the 
architect designed 
it carefully, and the cost w r as estimated, it 
never got itself built, probably because it 
was deemed too audacious an innovation. 

My next house is based on one I had seen 
somewhere in Sussex, with a pretematu rally 
high dormer roof. Dormer roofs have an irre¬ 
sistible fascination for me, especially when they 
are overlaid with tiles of a rich ripe colour, 
with just a suggestion of lichen to make them 
Lone with the trees and lawn. Now. if in the 
midst of this sloping roof you posed a sort of 

colonnaded bay 
with a little tiled 
gable of its own, 
and pierced your 
dormer with a 
couple of small 
windows, and 
added two more 
high-pitched 
wings, what a 
delightful effect 
you would pro- 
ducc! I am 
speaking here of 
exteriors, but in 
this case, as in 
the others, the 
interiors could 
correspond 
perfectly. The 
great hall and 
living-room would 
greet you as you 


DORMER ROOFS HAVE AX IRRESISTIBLE FASCINATION 
FOR MR.” 
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" A HOUSt WHICH WAS ALL ROOF, 

entered, at once homely and dignified, with 
polished floors, and bay windows fitted 
with deep cushioned seats. The kitchen and 
servants' quarters overhead would have a 
wing all to themselves, separated from the 
rest of the house by double doors, so that no 
culinary odours ever penetrated. 

1 once carried my passion for a dormer 
roof so far as imaginatively to construct one 
which was all roof—that is, from the chimney 
it reached down to the very turf, with pleasing 
hipped gradations like a very steep toboggan 
slide* The last and fourth section formed a 
sort of canopy for the house-dog, 
or in which fowls might take shelter. 

There were other peculiarities about 
this house. Its base was smaller 
than its middle, and imparted what 
I thought, and indeed still think, a 
very fine and choice effect on the 
whole. I would still like to live in 
it, although it never could be my 
only love* 

1 have dwelt much upon the 
idea of the high-pitched roof and 
the general sloping roof with a long 
course terminating on the ground 
itself, for I attach the utmost im¬ 
portance to roofs. The house where 
the roof is not visible, w- here there is 
no collection of lines, is no reid 
house at all. Most London houses 
are not real houses in this sense- 
only over-covered walls. It used 
not to be so, but this kind of dwell¬ 
ing came in with the Georges on 
the wave of reaction, and not even 
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Mansard had power to affect the conven¬ 
tion* Anyhow, Mansard's roofs are gene¬ 
rally covered with slates, and I turn 
from slates as I turn from all kinds of 
drabbery. 

My next house exemplifies a very sound 
idea w T hich ought to be valued more generally. 
It is based on the notion of a storeyed pyramid, 
three storeys, or four if you count the cupola, 
each smaller than the subjacent one. The 
projecting roof of each storey formed a 
veranda or promenade deck, which, when 
sheltered by an awning in wet weather, would 
give one a fine strip of floor-space in which to 
take exercise and think* The only unfavour¬ 
able consideration about such a house is that 
externally it leaves very little to the imagina¬ 
tion, and in this respect, for all its ingenuity 
and diminishing tier upon tier, it is really not 
much better than the packing-case design* 

In a human dwelling, colour, I should 
premise, plays an insistent and essential part. 
You can almost lend the appearance of 
intricacy to a design by a judicious use of 
tones. That is why old houses, constructed 
at intervals throughout several centuries, 
w ith tiles and brick-work of different periods, 
are so attractive. In this case the effect was 
tried in different bricks—four sorts of old 
ones being used, and different tiles—and the 
glory of this house w r as the multiplicity of 
its timbered bay-windows and the sense of 
mystery in its interior. Once you knew it, 
it was all right and friendly, but, as the poet 
says, u you had to know it first*'* There was 


MY NEXT HOUSE IS UASKD OX THE NOTION OF A STOREYED 
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a beautiful com¬ 
manding oak stair¬ 
case, nearly oppo¬ 
site the front door, 
which was a great 
joy to me as long 
as I dwelt (in 
imagination) in 
that dear house. 

Alas 1 I could not 
be true. The flay 
came—the evening 
rather (foT it was 
sunset, filling the 
whole heavens 
with hills and 
turrets of gold)— 
when, near Caine, 

in Wiltshire, I sighed for simplicity and a 
thatch. This idea was based upon a 
splendid thatched barn. It was itself but 
a glorified barn, but how glorified ! how 
ample ! how generous ! and yet how snug and 
cheerful were its interior spaces! Above ran 
a wide gallery, lined by the doorways of the 
six or eight sleeping-chambers. Below were 
two splendid apartments with four different 
levels, with little stairs, and lit on both sides 
in the most pleasing manner by the great 
bay - windows I 
love + 1 had to give 
up the thatch 
finally; but some 
day it is my fixed 
determination to 
live in a thatched 
house, 

The circum¬ 
stance that put 
me off this hne, 
and upon one far 
more e x l r a v a- 
gant, was the 
sight of a certain 
old lodge in a 
Kentish wilder¬ 
ness, built in the 
turret style, 
which struck me 
as capable of 
adaptation to a 
house I was going 
to build. On re¬ 
flection, 1 think 
the only thing 
that would recon¬ 
cile me to a stone 
dwelling at all 
would be the twin 


“THIS IDEA WAS BASED UPON A SPLENDID 
THATCHED BARN.’* 

turret idea, for a single stone tower is alto¬ 
gether too stark and solitary for comfort, I 
propose to build this dwelling of brick, of more 
than one tone, and crown it w ith a dark reddish 
tile canopy. The two towers w f ould be con¬ 
nected by covered bridges. In one w ould be 
undertaken exclusively the business of cooking 

and eating, and in 
the other of dis¬ 
course ami dream¬ 
ing. Under each 
roof would be a 
m a g i ca 1 plea- 
saunce from which 
to view the pass¬ 
ing show, to 
smoke one’s pipe, 
and take one's 
case. 

I suppose 
everyone has been 
drawn since the 
days of the Swiss 
Family Robinson 
to a house in the 
tree-tops, and if 
this were practic¬ 
able, as 1 have, 
on at least one 
occasion, seen it, 
nothing could be, 
at any rate in 
summer, more 
delightful. In 
fancy I have fre¬ 
quently taken up 
my abode in some 
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such luxuriant arterial cot; and when the 
autumn came and the leaves dropped one by 
one from the boughs, what more simple than 
to replace them by leaves that did not wither 
and* if they are affixed properly, do not fall ? 
This constancy of leaf was exhibited on many 
trees at the Shepherd's Bush Exhibition dur¬ 
ing the past summer, and if we could not turn 
to art to rec¬ 
tify Nature's 
shortcomings 
what a dull 
world we 
should live in! 

Seriously, the 
house in the 
tree - tops is 
only for the 
summer, and 
hardly for 
these islands. 

The next 
best thing is 
a house which 
takes the tree 
into partner¬ 
ship, and is 
built on the 
ground, Wil¬ 
liam Morris 
telfeof a friend 
who built his 
house in an 
orchard with¬ 
out felling a 
single tree. 

My house, 
then,would be 
a beautiful 
chalet built 
around one or 
two trees, and 
so become a 
living thing 
with its roots 
in Mother 
Earth, and a 
very part of 
Nature with 

its, standing house of oak united and 
before the most tremendous efforts of the gale. 
Before I reach the very culmination of my 
fancy in houses, I should like to say a word 
about interiors, Mr, Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 
thus describes the house of the future : “ A 
house that is noiseless and dustless, whose 
window's of unobstructed glass open and shut 
at a touch, where no floors creak or doors 
rattle, the house that is weatherproof and 


NOTHING COULD HE MORE DELIGHTFUL THAN A HOUSE IN THE 

TREE TOPS,” 


serene 
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always well ventilated, cool in summer and 
warm in winter, economical to build and 
keep in repair, and yet quite small and 
pleasing," 

Every connoisseur in house-planning and 
house-living knows that there are too many 
rooms in a house—it is all cut up into rooms ; 
and, on the other hand, there are too few 

closets and 
cu pboards. 
The walls 
should be full 
of closets and 
cupboards- I 
know it would 
encourage the 
kind of people 
whose idea of 
tidiness is to 
throw' things 
under the bed, 
and that un¬ 
tidiness is 
merely having 
things out of 
place, and the 
place for all 
things would 
be in cup¬ 
boards, You 
could throw 
everything 
into c u p- 
boards if you 
were loo lazy 
to hang them 
up, and when 
the cupboards 
got too full 
and the door 
wouldnotshut 
you would set 
to w'ork and 
have a general 
clearing - out* 
And spacious 
mural closets 
would do away 
with heavy 

wardrobes and chests of drawers and bureaux* 
All this kind of heavy furniture is superfluous* 
Houses should be provided with conveniences 
of this kind , instead of having them brought in, 
having previously been constructed promis¬ 
cuously for a quite different people and a 
different sort of house. When you want to 
make a table, you simply let dowm one from 
the wall, or take away leaves and detachable 

legs and set uu your table in the middle, 
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The staircase would be twice the 
width of the ordinary staircase, and, 
of course, sash-windows would be 
abolished. 

Of course, all the foregoing are 
new houses. Where old houses are 
not to be had it is often pdssible to 
utilize old materials. No greater 
mistake there is, and yet one often 
committed, than to tear down a 
beautiful old house while the possi¬ 
bility of repair and adaptation 
remains, 

I think, upon reflection, that the 
kind of house for which my love 
would be most lasting — that is, if 
it were a new house—would be the 
kind of house indeed which seemed 
to grow up out of the earth, 
mound-shaped, none of whose main 
lines were vertical. Such a house as 
this, gifted with gables, intelligent 
with bay windows, and crowned 
with an irregular roof, would lie 
beautifully upon the bosom of old 
Mother Earth. Then it would be 
returning it to the wall when you have all that \ have described and more, for it 

finished with it. Think of what a lot of might be all this in its fashioning and appurte- 

furniture we could abolish in this way! nances, but it might still want character ^ it 


THE NEXT BEST THING IS A HOUSE WHICH TAKES THE 
TREK INTO PARTNERSHIP,” 


Could anything be more ridiculous than 
portable washstands and slop-basins ? If 
every room had one of these fitted into it, 
as has every steamer-cabin, how' simple a 
thing the hardest part of domestic service 
would thereby become ! 

My ideal house would have a double wall, 
ensuring an even temperature. There would 
be no comers 
in any of the 
rooms, all angles 
being rounded so 
as to facilitate 
the removal of 
dust. Fireplaces 
would be spacious 
and built of brick, 
so as to retain 
the heat. My 
hearth would 
not, I hasten to 
say, be con¬ 
structed at the 
expense of the 
area of the room. 

Each fireplace 
should be a bay, 
as each window 
should be a bay. 


would still lack " atmosphere/’ That is 
where a house reflects the individuality of its 
inmate. Some houses, beautiful in them¬ 
selves, also borrow distinction from their 
actual occupants. The final touches to 
any house must be in the nature of an 
inspiration, or be the result of the accretion 
of the years. 


THE KIND OF HOUSE FOR WHICH MY LOVE WOULD BE MOST LASTING. 
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By WALTER DANNAGE. 

Illustrated by Dudley Hardy, R.I. 



T may have been an exhibition 
of insular prejudice; or it 
may have been the result of 
reactionary panic caused by 
i he siege of Sidney Street, for it 
happened just after that. As 
a matter of fact, however, I 
had started the day badly, Johnny had left 
his duck in the tub overnight. The morning 
was dark; the duck was dead white. Naturally, 
I did not see the thing under the water, and sat 
on it. Not only did the pieces cut me, but I 
had to promise the child a nevv bird. Much as 
I approve of my son’s love of animals, even of 
china ones* I cannot help thinking that it was 
extremely careless of the nurse to allow him 
to leave his toys about, I dare say this mis¬ 
adventure really had a good deal to do with 
the fact that the matinie bored me so much. 
It is not easy to respond to the inanities of 
a star comedian when one is suffering from 
recurrent twinges of pain. This was my first 
visit to the theatre after returning home, and 
I was annoyed to find that the play was an 
adaptation from a foreign work, I think 


that this gave a particular bias to my hitherto 
vague resen Iment against things in general. 

It was quite dark, but not foggy, when we 
trooped out of the theatre, and the rain had 
stopped ; but the streets were shimmering 
seas in which motor vehicles of every kind 
skidded and hooted. As it was the Christ¬ 
mas holidays, every place of entertainment 
was disgorging its crowd on to the already 
thronged pavement—in fact, I was almost as 
much struck by the numbers of idle people 
who could afford the leisure to go to the 
play in the afternoon as I was perturbed by 
the horde of foreigners in London. Round 
me raged Babel. Even the jack Tars I saw r — 
and there were many about, apparently on 
Christmas leave—had an un-English appear¬ 
ance, with their strange caps and their long 
hair. Not knowing where to get china toys, 
I stood awhile on the edge of the pavement 
and pondered. 

As I stood, I felt paralyzed by the vast 
maelstrom of traffic in front, and my nerves 
were jarred by the orgy of noise. First a 

long, piratical motor, fitted with two blinding 
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searchlights and carrying a stuffed black cat 
on its prow, slid by. As it passed, one of the 
crew sounded an instrument which emitted 
the “ Last Post ” in chords. Beyond, a 
second car moaned with the deep tone of a 
liner in a fog; while the siren of a third, 
which was hurtling through the slush in the 
opposite direction, wailed like a lost spirit. 
I was then startled by a gurgling grunt, 
repeated several times diminuendo. This 
brutal noise—suggestive of elemental things, 
of death and of slaughter-houses—made my 
blood run cold. Why did the authorities 
allow the cries of dying animals to be repro¬ 
duced in the streets of the capital ? 

But it was not only the ear that was 
affronted. My nostrils were assailed by the 
pervading stench of petrol and burnt lubricant, 
while my eyes ached from the riot of illumina¬ 
tion which smote them from every side. * The 
discreet blackness of night was vanquished 
by the flaming cressets, desecrated by the 
flickering sky-signs, offences against taste, 
and marvels of perverted ingenuity, which 
intermittently shone out and were occulted 
on high. A reeking juggernaut in the shape 
of a motor-omnibus clanked by, and, thinking 
that I saw a chance of crossing the street, 
I stepped gingerly off the pavement. I was 
at once driven back b‘y a triplet of shrill yaps 
at my- elbow, as a pea-green taxi-cab ski-ed 
past sideways, missing me by inches. The 
braked wheels threw slush over me, while 
the pale, foreign-looking driver shouted some¬ 
thing about people sleeping in the street. 
Before I could frame a suitable reply the 
abomination had yapped its offensive way 
into the centre of the traffic, leaving me 
choking in a trail of blue smoke which clung 
to the slush. When I recovered from the 
shock I was in a thoroughly nasty state of 
body as well as of mind, and I spent a few 
moments in scraping slime from my face and 
clothes. No. I did not like London, or its 
cosmopolitan population. 

Finally managing to struggle across, I 
walked on and soon passed the portico of a 
restaurant which catered for the thousand. 
In the windows, among placards of “ Theatre 
Dinners,” “ Theatre Suppers,” I saw the 
announcement of a new meal, “ Matinee 
Teas.” Feeling in need of rest and refresh¬ 
ment, I turned into the place. At the very 
entrance I was almost thrust back into the 
street by the strong smell of food, the crash 
of music, and the crush of people. But I 
persisted in forcing an entrance and found 
myself in a large and over-ornate hall. Every 
table was packed, and the programmes in the 
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hands of many showed that they too had just 
come from the theatre. Harassed-looking 
aliens were rushing about with food, and above 
the clatter could be heard the wail of a 
string orchestra. As I wandered down 
the room looking for a seat, I was unfavour¬ 
ably impressed by the general deterio ation 
in manners. Quite a number of people seated 
at the tables looked up and stared at me 
rather offensively. 

On one side of the hall were some uni¬ 
formed musicians. They were all pale or 
swarthy, and looked tired ; and all except 
the conductor, who was extremely bald, had 
long hair. Indeed, his polished head formed 
a striking contrast to those of his fellow- 
artistes. I could not help sympathizing with 
these really musical men, whom the struggle 
for existence compelled to live confined 
in a stuffy atmosphere of food, grinding out 
the same programme over and over again 
to unappreciative crowds. The conductor 
appeared the most bored. He was a heavily- 
built man with a fiercely upturned black mous¬ 
tache and pouchy eyes, and really interested 
me. As I was speculating whether he was 
an exiled potentate—a prince in disguise— 
or a political refugee, our glances met. Some¬ 
thing in my appearance must have amused 
him, for the tired look left his eyes and he 
grinned and said something to two of the 
performers near him. The three stared hard 
and laughed whilst they continued to play— 
laughed offensively. I knew that their 
merriment was at my expense, and I experi¬ 
enced a revulsion of feeling. Not only did 
these dirty Anarchists and otherwise undesir¬ 
able aliens swarm into the country and take 
the bread out of the mouths of honest, deserv¬ 
ing Britons, but they insulted the people who 
showed them hospitality ! I am, unluckily, 
a physically small man, and, strongly tempted 
as I was to an assault, felt that I might get 
the worst of an encounter with these savages. 
Being of a retiring nature, even victory in a 
knock-down and drag-out fight in a public 
restaurant did not appeal to me. Defeat was 
still less attractive. No, I could not afford 
to force my way to the orchestra and beat 
these scum of South-Eastern Europe over the 
head. I must devise some other less crude 
form of revenge. 

I fancied, as I stalked away, that some of 
the waiters, that usually obsequious and tip¬ 
hunting race, smiled. There they were, in 
rows, in pallid battalions, clever, attentive, 
yet with a covert insult in their servile expres¬ 
sions. What a contrast they formed to th.- 
heedless crowd they were serving 1 How 
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many thousands of such subtle, industrious 
foreigners were there not in London alone— 
all waiting ? What were they waiting for ? 
I loathed their flat, pale faces, their smooth 
hair, their complacent air of efficiency. Yes ; 
they were grinning — offensively ! These 
fellows—musicians, waiters, all—wanted a 
lesson ! 

Search as I would, I could discover no 
vacant seat, and was about to give up the 
hunt, when a major-domo of flunkeys stepped 
forward and bowed. 

“ Vill you blease to go ubstairs ? Zere is 
blenty of rhoom.” 

Leading me up a gorgeous flight of stairs, 
he ushered me on to a broad gallery which 
ran down one side of the hall, where a waiter 
showed me to a table next, and end on, to 
the balustrade of the gallery. I observed 
that both the waiter and the table bore the 
fatal number of thirteen ! Of the six seats 
at the table, only four w’ere occupied. On 
its farther side were a small boy and two 
ladies. On the near side the two chairs 
closest to the edge of the gallery were empty 
except for some umbrellas, a muff, and a 
man’s hat. In the third seat sat a man. 

Before any words passed I took a dislike to 
this party. No one made any offer to move 
the things so that I could sit down, and I 
stood quietly looking at the man. He 
scowled, and the two women glared at me— 
offensively. The boy brandished a fag-end 
of dough-nut, and said “ G’way ! ” 

“ Excuse me,” I remarked to the man, 
“ do these things belong to you ? ” 

“ What’ch you think ? ” was the surly 
reply. As the speaker looked me down and 
then up I had a strong impulse to seize the 
property and hurl it down into the hall below. 

“ I should like them moved.” 

“ D’you want to sit at this table ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Yer don’t want both chairs, I suppose ? ” 

“ If you take the things off this end one, it 
will do.” I felt tempted to hit this person 
on the neck. But, as I have said, I do not 
like being mixed up personally in brawls. 
Besides, it was a thick bull-neck, and its 
owner could have given me three stone at 
least. 

The gear was ungraciously moved off the 
end chair. 

“ Some people do shove in,” said one of 
the ladies. 

“ Yes,” replied the other ; “ they seem to 
want the ’ole ’all.” 

“ Eughh ! ” grunted the man. 

“ G’way I ” snuffled the youth. 


In spite of this astonishingly encouraging 
reception I sat down, firmly drew off my 
gloves, and ordered tea and a buttered scone. 
Here, evidently, were more people who required 
a lesson! 

I come of a stock which prides itself on 
paying its debts, on the staunchness of its 
friendships, and on the strength of its enmities. 
I had now at least two accounts to settle— 
one against the bulgy-eyed bandit from the 
Balkans and his fellow-conspirators down 
below, the other against the party of Yahoos 
at table number thirteen. If my machina¬ 
tions for revenge should succeed in including 
incidentally some of the cosmopolitan minis¬ 
ters to the pleasure and luxury of Modern 
Babylon, so much the better ! 

I first turned my attention to my immediate 
neighbours. The man on my side of the table 
was a thick fellow with what, I believe, is 
called the “ torso of a gladiator,” and looked 
all the bigger for his fur-lined overcoat with 
astrachan collar. He had a florid face and 
a heavy jowl, and his moustache was waxed 
and twisted so tight that his upper lip was 
pulled out of shape. In his tie was a large 
diamond; on the fingers of his left hand 
were two more; I could not see how many 
there were on his right hand. But, for all 
his jewellery, the man inspired no confidence. 
His personality suggested a combination of 
butcher and bookmaker, modified by a touch 
of the dealer in things that are neither new 
nor fresh. Possibly he handled “ ole clo,” 
rabbit-skins, or fried fish in bulk. I have 
never, to my knowledge, met a purveyor of 
tripe, but I felt that this person would have 
been a perfect seller of that comestible; his 
hands were made for it. Beyond scowling 
for a moment, he paid me no more attention 
and was soon deep in a paper of a class which 
stamps its reader. In the centre of the three 
opposite seats was the spouse of the tripe 
merchant, and obviously the mother of the 
boy. Almost middle-aged, massive, with 
dark hair and bright colouring, she was of the 
breed that is addicted to furs, satin, and 
precious stones. Beyond stating that she 
wore a hat of the variety described as a 
“ Chase-me-Charlie,” and had the skin of 
some furry animal wound round her neck, 
I am not capable of describing her dress. 
On her left was a lady friend. This person 
had similar rich tastes in apparel, and her 
fortune was certainly more in her dress than 
in her face, with its flaccid white cheeks and 
dark eyelashes. 

On mamma’s right, alongside the balustrade, 
was her hopeful, a promising youth of some 
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five summers. Hands, face, table, and plush 
cover on top of the balustrade proclaimed the 
fact that he had been feeding, and I was 
thankful for the three feet of smeared marble 
between us. Curly-haired and ruddy-cheeked, 
he w r as a fine child, only missing beauty 
through a certain over-lusciousness. He was 
clad in a black velvet doublet with silver 
buttons, a frilly linen collar, and a bow of 
Stuart tartan ribbon ; from which presents 
I surmised that he might also be wearing a 
kilt. He kept his mouth open and breathed 
with audible difficulty. These symptoms 
were not unknown to me, and I mentally 
christened him the 44 Adenoid/’ I know the 
brand of child well, spoiled, overfed, at this 
moment almost gorged. Of course, as I 
studied him, the little lamb put his tongue 
out. 

The two persons, evidently bosom friends, 
were still sipping tea and were deep in intimate 
conversation. 44 Yes, deear , what I feel 
about this place is that you do get yer money’s 
worth, what with the mirrors, and marble, 
and the silk plush. I do like silk plush. 
D’you know, deear , that Doris got one of these 
new beaded plush mantles at Push and 
Feather’s sale for next to nothing ? She ’ad 
to fight for it; but what do you think she 
picked it up for ? ” etc., etc. 

Both used the word “ deear ” with that 
iteration which deprives a word of all mean¬ 
ing, and w r ith the nauseating intonation 
suggestive of undesirable intimacy, if not 
complicity. 

By the time I had completed my survey 
of my company the waiter brought my food, 
and bleated drearily, “ Pot of tea. Butter’ 
zgone.” 

44 Well, where has it gone ? ” said I, 
thinking for the moment that the idiot had 
dropped it. 

“ Butter’ zgone,” he bleated again. I 
got annoyed. 

“ So I see; quite gone. Don’t talk about 
it; fetch some more.” 

“ Zome more zgone ? ” The man was a 
perfect fool. 

“ No ! More butter ! ” 

After he had departed, bewildered and 
reproachful, to carry out my bidding, I 
noticed that there were traces of butter on 
the thing in front of me. 

Other people were also finding trouble with 
English as now spoken in London. Just 
behind me I overheard the query :— 

44 Chelly, blom pouding, or draifel ? ” 

And this was Merrie England ! I sighed. 

“ G’way ! ” countered the Adenoid, 
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promptly. He then continued* 44 I want 
some more dam, ma.” 

There was no reply. The two friends had 
now reached the “ She sez ”—“ Sez I ” stage 
of confidence, which is the most difficult to 
interrupt. But the child was no sensitive 
plant; he laid a sticky paw on the velvet- 
clad arm next him :— 

“ Ma ! I want some more dam.” 

“ Give over, Leo ! You’re not going to; 
you’ve ’ad enough. Give over, or I’ll fetch 

you such a slap in a-” The admonition 

died away in the recital which was resumed. 

I thought he was going to cry. Not he ! 
He put out his tongue at his mother, and 
then at me again. ’Pon my word, I admired 
the little devil’s spirit. The last thing I 
wished him to do was to weep, and so break 
up the party prematurely—before it had 
received its lesson; and I determined to 
humour him. With a furtive glance round, 
I protruded my tongue. He grinned. I 
smiled back. So far we were all square, and 
the child’s responsiveness gave me a sudden 
inspiration. I might make use of him as an 
instrument for my purpose ! But how ? 

At this moment the band struck up a 
rollicking air, and the vender of tripe at last 
looked up from his paper. 

“ Wot’s this— 4 A Little Bit Off the Top ’ ? ” 
44 Go on,” replied the lady friend. 44 It’s 
4 Come Where the Booze is Cheaper.’ ” 

I glanced at the programme. The piece 
was a selection of English airs ; but, with the 
‘exception of this and a few other numbers, 
the entire list was composed of foreign music. 
This again aroused my militant patriotism, 
and I leaned over the balustrade to look at 
the band. There it was, just beneath us, 
so placed that the occupants of our table or 
of that on either side could easily have dropped 
things on to the performers. The shiny bald 
head of the conductor caught my eye. It 
was almost vertically below and between 
myself and Leo. Myself and— Leo / . Leo— 
the instrument ! Why should not little Leo 
drop something ? That would be action, 
possibly productive of reaction, which might 
cause two birds to be killed with one stone. 
Something—yes ! But what ? 

I sat back in my chair, and, in order to 
keep the 44 instrument ” mellow and in tune, 
again protruded my tongue. Then, w r hilst 
seeking inspiration, I allowed my gaze to 
wander round the hall. A number of the 
customers were, of course, foreigners ; but 
amongst the scores eating, drinking, and 
listening to the music w r ere many obvious 
Britons. They were nearly all young-feller- 
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me-lads, and were accompanied either by 
Gladstone bags, underneath which were 
strapped hockey-sticks, or by big hats, under 
which were the young things they were 
escorting* 

As I looked round, between mouthfuls of 
u zgone " from one group to another, my 
attention was attracted to a charmingly 
pretty girl seated at a short distance from me. 
She w'as trying to eat neatly a large and 
sticky piece of confectionery* while the half- 
furled veil on the edge of her hat was striving 
to prevent the consummation of her desire. 
So far all had gone well, and she had intro¬ 
duced one end of the coveted object between 
her lips. Her pretty w hite teeth had actually 
closed on it, when dow n came the veil w ith a 
run, The sudden strain was too much for^he 
delicacy. It broke in two, and fell on to the 
table with a splash. As the brown shell 
crumpled up a viscid white fluid oozed out, 

u Oh, dear !” she laughed, spluttering. 


" Mv word ! ” said the girl next her* 
" That's d*ne it! ” 

It had ! 

I beckoned to Number Thirteen* He did 
not see, I nearly called ** Waiter ! " but 
stopped just in time, I might need this 
fellow as a friend. Patriot as I am, I happen 
to possess a smattering of foreign languages 
sufficient to prevent my making use of the 
w f ord 4t Kellner/' “ Ober," I w'hispered, 
confidentially, and the man was at my side 
in a moment. 

What's the brown thing that young lady's 
got on her plate ? ” 

u Zauzage and mashed," 

" No, no—over there* 9 I pointed* The 
damsel ivas too busy wiping her sleeve to 
notice my lapse of manners, 

** Ach ! Chogolate eglair." 
u Are they—er—nice ? ” 
u Yes, vair goot—vhip gream inside, 
ausgezeichnet, speciality of ze haus," 
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u Bring me a plateful. A dozen,” He 
looked mystified. “ Don’t you understand ? 
Twelve—zwolf eclairs.” 

With a muttered exclamation the startled 
man vanished. 

While he was gone I laid ground-bait by 
winking alluringly at Leo. When the waiter 
placed in front of me a dish of long pieces of 
pastry all stick)' and brown on top, the child’s 
eyes assumed a more congested look than 
ever, and his snuffling became as painful to 
hear as that of an aged pug scenting a chop. 
Pointing to the dish, he said :— 

Ma ; I want some of them.” 

His mother was now quite absorbed. To 
judge from chance words, she was discussing 
the unsavoury details of the latest murder, 
which was at the moment a universal topic, 
in spite of the well-meant efforts of the daily 
Press to allay morbid curiosity by keeping 
reports on the subject down to several 
columns a day. Again did a sticky hand 
essay to attract a neglectful parent's atten¬ 
tion, But, vexed at the interruption to the 
spicy narrative of horrors to which she was 
listening, she did not turn her head. 

fi No, deear ; you’re not to do it. Sit down 
and give over,” 

It w p as my chance. Nodding hard at Leo, 
I cut an eclair in two, and surreptitiously 
pushed one half over towards him. He 
watched it with bulging eyes— 
seized it—began to eat. Meanwhile 
I toyed w ith one* The sickly thing 
w p as full of a glutinous mess, but I 
made much play of enjoyment, 
smiling the while at my victim. 

He soon disposed of his share— 
inside his mouth, outside his 
mouth, and on his hands. I shoved 
over the other half. Again did he 
try to do his duty ; but the last 
inch disappeared slowly , and 1 could 
see that mummie’s little lamb had 
now' had more than enough, and 
would not spoil the plan in my 
mind from any desire to eat the 
means w hereby it w as to be effected. 

The conductor’s baton rattled. 

The next piece on the programme 
was a <f Rhapsodic Hongroise.” 

I have always thought that the 
average orchestra is rather w eak in its render¬ 
ing of rhapsodies. To interpret this class of 
music properly necessitates that the per¬ 
formers should be carried away, and Britons 
can rarely work up to the accumulative 
frenzy of the climax. Possibly the foreigners 
down below would do better than the stolid 
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Anglo-Saxon, especially as some might be 
playing their own national music. In any 
case I would try to ensure that a frenzy would 
be reached this evening. 

The band struck up, the music starting in 
that misleading, humdrum way w^hich to the 
uninitiated gives no sign of the culmination. 
The time for me to intervene had almost 
come. Papa, mamma, and lady friend were 
all occupied; baby alone was attentive. 
Looking over the edge to get my alignment, 
I quietly placed a couple of Eclairs on the 
ground between two pillars at the edge of the 
gallery near my left foot. I then caught 
Leo’s eye, assumed a leer of invitation, and 
wagged my head to the lilt of the music, I 
felt rather a beast, hut it had to be done, 
T1ft little fellow r was evidently highly strung 
and musical, for as the “ Hooded Death of 
Hindustan,” hypnotized by the drone of the 
reed-pipe, sways in response to every motion 
of the snake-charmer, so did Leo, open- 
mouthed and snuffling to the rhythm, imitate 
my movements. 

The music dragged slightly. The per¬ 
formers wanted inspiration; they needed 


* * they raced past me pasting and muttering strange 

WORDS IN CZECH, MAGYAR, OR POSSIBLY RUSSIAN.’’ 


ginger. I had no ginger; but I had 
eclairs. I took one and, screened partly 
by a friendly flower-vase on the balustrade, 
leant over the edge, aimed carefully, and 
dropped my bomb. I had time, before I 
drew back/ to see it burst on the bald 
head beneath. Passing the whole dish of 
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Eclairs to my young friend, I again nodded. 
Children are curiously imitative; with a 
chuckle of delight, Leo grabbed one and 
hurled it over. 

Though the drag in the rhapsody now 
became more marked, the music con¬ 
tinued. I believe these musician fellows 
are trained to go on playing when any¬ 
thing unusual happens, in order to allay 
possible panics. Their discipline was to 
be tested highly. 



I gently propelled overboard with my left 
foot the missiles already laid on the floor, 
seized my bill, and rose, giving my trusty 
ally one farewell leer. He was deeply en¬ 
grossed in the game, and, with the lack of 
moderation peculiar to youth, was heaving 
eclairs over as fast as he could grab them. 
I was sorry, but I had no control over him. 
I walked swiftly to the cashier’s desk and 
paid my bill. “ Number Thirteen ” was, by 
chance, close at hand. Pressing a douceur 
into his willing palm, I said :— 

“ I think those people are throwing the 
food about.” 

We both looked towards table thirteen. 
The music had not quite stopped ; but the 
nature of the instrumental and vocal sounds 
that were wafted up from below suggested 
to me—from what I had read—portions of 
the score of some modern operas. A sub¬ 
dued murmur also was rising from the body 
of the hall. “Number Thirteen” and I dis¬ 


tinctly saw the child twice throw something 
over the rail. Then his father, looking up, 
observed his offspring reach for the last 
missile in the dish. There was a scream from 
both ladies and a shriek from the little one 
as the brutal parent leaned across the table 
and roughly seized in one of his huge paws 
the tiny hand which grasped the confec¬ 
tionery. Under this additional pressure the 
dainty must have burst, for from between the 
father’s begemmed fingers exuded spurts of 
cream and chocolate—the indubit¬ 
able and damning proof of guilt. 

The orderly-minded Teuton was 
aghast. “ Zoh ! ” he murmured. 
“ Aber das ist fatal! ” 

“Ja,” I replied; “fatal!” 
Giving him a gentle push towards 
what was probably going to be the 
centre of the coming cyclone, I 
added, “So ’was macht man nicht,” 
and walked quietly downstairs. 

Half-way down I was met by a 
rabid person in uniform carrying 
a violin-bow. He was taking the 
stairs three at a time, and looked 
as if he had been interrupted in 
the middle of a shampoo. A short 
head behind, running neck and neck, came 
two others, also in uniform, also demented. 
One had the stick of a bass drum in his 
hand; the other waved an oboe. They raced 
past me panting and muttering strange 
words in Czech, Magyar, or possibly Russian. 
Amongst the “ also ran,” close behind, 
were several waiters and the major-domo. 

By the time I reached the door of the 
restaurant the uproar in the gallery had 
become really scandalous. However, it was 
not my business, and I strolled out into the 
shining streets feeling considerably better 
than I had all day. I had done something 
for my country. 

Fortified with a large-size cigar, purchased 
at the nearest tobacconist’s, I walked back 
towards the scene of my labours in order to 
discover, if possible, their result. The crowd 
on the pavement seemed thicker than ever 
as I approached the hostelry, and a proces¬ 
sion, headed by a huge policeman, was forcing 
its way from the portico through the heaving 
mass as a battleship cleaves the main. 

I became one unit of the wave of humanity 
driven back towards the edge of the pave¬ 
ment. The leading constable forged through 
the crowd, shouting his slogan, “ Pass along 
there ! Pass along, please ! ” Behind him 
came two policemen, hustling along a big 

man in an overcoat from which fluttered 
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Strips of astrachan. He must have been a 
desperate character, far the guardians of 
the peace were none too gentle in their 
treatment of him. Indeed, some of the 
crowd were moved to cries of u Shime [ *’ 
“ Don't 'andle ’im so crook” Then followed 
three officers, each gently but firmly escorting 
a gesticulating man clad in a plum*coLoured 
bastard Hussar uniform, consisting of short 
coat, skin-tight breeches, and long boots 
with silly little tassels dangling from their tops* 
Though none of the prisoners wore hats 
it was impossible to distinguish their 
features, owing to their smeared con¬ 
dition. The first miscreant was bald, 
was bleeding from his ear, and was 
clutching the stump of a violin-bow, 
of which the remainder trailed along 
in the slush at the end of a twisted 
rope of horsehair. The other two had 


long, dark hair clinging across their eyes ; one 
carried a half of some wood wind instrument* 
In the rear, unescorted, followed a lady 
carrying a small boy in Scotch attire* 
She was shrieking. He w p as shrieking* He 
was also excitedly waving in the air one 
dirty brown fist, while he tugged w ith the 
other hand at some obviously - dmw-ned 
animal clinging to the lady's neck. Behind 
her back hung a wisp of feathers* 
Strangely enough, though it was not raining, 


EACH GENTLY ESCORTED A GESTICULATING MAN CLAD 
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sill the members of this curious gang were 
dripping wet, and were smeared with glisten¬ 
ing patches, specially evident upon the 
ruffians in fancy-dress. It was a disgraceful 
exhibition of the seamy side of the life of a 
great city, and I drew back in disgust until 
the procession, with its numerous rag-tag 
and bobtail, had gone by. 

The crowd was “ passing along ” according 
to order, and I succeeded in crossing the 
pavement and, after a struggle against the 
tide of humanity ebbing from the restaurant, 
in reaching one of the expanding gilt doors 
in its portico. Under its lee I clung on like 
a piece of seaweed to a sluice-gate. A large 
hall-porter was wiping his hands on a duster. 
He looked me up and down and scowled. 

“ What’s up, porter ? said I, in an airy 
tone. “ Case of pocket-picking ? ” 

Eyeing my clothes, my boots, my hat, he 
paused mistrustful. I resented this inspec¬ 
tion ; it was offensive, and reminded me of 
what had taken place inside the building. 
Then my fat belted cigar and its aroma came 
into play. With a final polish of his hands 
he beamed. 

“ No,' sir. I didn’t see the parties till the 
scrap was nearly over, but I believe that the 
gent with the retriever collar to his overcoaf 
’ad some words with the .’Ungarian Hor- 
chestra, and three of ’em run' up and give ’im 
wot for and a thick ear with their instruments.” 

“ Three to one ? ” I ejaculated. “ Did 
they hurt him much ? ” 

“ I guess they got a bit of their own back; 
but ’e’s a man wot can look after ’imself and 
don’t lay down to it.” 

“ You know him, then ? ” 

“ Not to know ’im, but I’ve orften seen 
’im perform and passed the time of day with 
’im. It’s old Benjy Bilkheimer.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ Yes— you know—the acroback. Retired 
from the perfession now and keeps a tidy 
little pub—the Dressed Crab, full licence— 
down Spitalfields way. Teaches Jew-jitsu 
or somethink of that. ’E was one of the nuts, 
and no error, in ’is time. The ‘ Injerrubber 
’Ercules, or the ’Uman Borgonstricter,’ they 
called ’im. But I expect you’ve seen ’im do 
a turn, at one of the ’alls ? ’ 

And this was the man whose neck I had 
contemplated punching ! . Verily and indeed 
had I avoided the ill-luck of the fatal number. 
I whistled gently. 

“ Yes, that sounds as if he were a bit of a 
fighter, certainly; but it was heavy odds,” 
I said. 

“ That's right; it was a bit of odds— 
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but I do like a man as fights fair. There was 
no call for ’im to pour a pot of cocoa and a jug 
of custard over people. It’s an ’ound’s trick. 
Real dirty, I call it.” 

“ Did.he actually do that ? ” 

“ I can’t say as I saw ’im, because I didn’t 
get upstairs till the scrap was over, worse 
luck ; but I ’andled a few of them on the way 
out, and I ’aven’t got the stuff off my ’ands 
yet. Throwing drink about, even if it is 
temperance, is foul fighting, that’s what it is ; 
and I shouldn’t ’ave thought it of a man of 
Benjy’s class. But it’s, in the breed, I 
suppose.” 

The porter ceased his account for a minute 
while he attended to his duties. “ Keep back 
there, please. The restaurong is closed for the 
evening, sir. No admittance this way, miss. 
No, ma’am, there’s been no fire nor murder 
in the ’all, only a slight accident to a bands¬ 
man. This way out.” 

I clung to the gate ; though the outgoing 
stream had thinned a little, I still had to hang 
on. Amongst those who slowly pressed past 
were a young man and a girl—both British. 
He was vainly trying to smooth out the 
corrugations in a top-hat. 

“ That fellow’s hat has been in it,” I 
remarked to the doorkeeper. 

V Yes; the 'atters will come off best out 
of this. It’s their benefit to-night.” He 
looked hard at me. “ You’ve ’ad a bit of a 
tumble yourself, sir ? ” 

“Oh, no,” replied I, with a somewhat 
guilty conscience, rather taken aback. “ Why 
do you think so ? ” 

“ Why, your ’at wouldn’t come, to no ’arm 
for a bit of brushing. No offence, sir, but 
just look in that mirror.” 

I looked. Not only was roy face slightly 
•streaked, but my hat was thickly spattered 
with mud—the legacy of the green atrocity 
that had barked at me an hour earlier ! 

“ Ah, that was a taxi splashed me.” 

“ Yes, narsty things, them taxis. I’ll give 
it a brush-up, if you’ll allow me, sir. I ’ave 
a brush round the comer.” 

While the hat was being tended and I was 
trying to improve the condition of my face, 
I became thoughtful,. not to say a little 
remorseful. It was not only that my hat 
was a new one. Its state explained so much. 
How much was it answerable for ? 

“ That’s . better, sir.” And a renovated 
topper was handed to me. 

. “Thanks.. Did these—er—brawlers do 
much damage ? ” 

He chuckled. “ I never see such a mess 
as there was up above—not for years and 
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years and donkeys’ ears ! What with tables 
turned over, crockery smashed, food spilled ! 
When the four of ’em ’ad clinched, it was 
nigh impossible to get them apart. The old 
Borgonstricter ’ad a strangle ’olt on one, and 
’is legs tied in ’alf-’itches round the other two. 
It wasn’t till they fetched up the ’and- 
’ydrant and ’ose, and let old Benjy ’ave it 
cold in the ear-’ole, that they broke away. 
The missus was right in it too, and pitched a 
long fairy-tale about a drunken furriner with 
a bruised face and a top-’at ’oo’d tried 
to poison the child. 

She let the bands¬ 
men ’ave 
thing on appro 
’is account.” 

“ Where is the— 
foreigner ? ” I still 


some- 
on 


he concluded, in a louder tone, to a would-be 
customer. 

“ I’m so glad I wasn’t there,” said I. 
“ What a hot-tempered lot these foreigners 
are ! They’re positively dangerous.” 

“ Oh, the waiters weren’t in this, except to 
try and separate the scrappers, and get kicked 
in the face and soused. It wasn’t their 
funeral.” 

“No; I meant the musicians.” 

“ Love you, sir, the bandsmen ain’t 
furriners. They calls ’em the 4 Puce ’Un- 

garian Horches- 
tra ’; but that’s 
to please the 
class of cus¬ 
tomers we get. 



had sufficient spirit 
left to be annoyed 
at this description 
of myself. 

“ ’E’s done a guy 
—if there ever was 
one; but the 

woman was fair dotty, and I don't believe 
there never was none. A furriner poisoning ’er 
kid ! Why, the little nipper was fit enough 
to do ’is bit for the old firm. ’E nearly 
chewed one of the conductor’s ears orf. 
Poisoned ? Not ’alf! I seen the man’s ear.” 

Puzzled as I was by all these negatives, I 
dared not interrupt. 

44 When the lot was dragged apart ’alf- 
drownded, some fool scratches ’imself against 
a switch. Turns off the lights in the gallery. 
Then, of course, someone else must sing out 
4 Fire ! ’ That put the lid on it ! The 
women were screaming and fainting in ’eaps. 
I can tell you, it was as near panic as 4 kiss 
your hand.’ Case for an - inquess it would 
’ave been, if the boss ’imself ’adn’t gone up 
and made the remains of the band play slow 
music. He’s up there now with some of the 
cashiers, booking names and complaints. 
Restaurong is closed for this evening, sir,” 
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They come here 
to see life, and 
want something 
Continental and 
wicked-like. 
That’s why we 
gives ’em French 
me-nus, German 
beer, and evervthink of that.” 

44 The band not foreigners ! ” I gasped. 

“ I don’t think. They’re Bert ’Uggins’ 
little lot from Peckham Rye way. Most of 
’em used to play at our ’Armonic Club not so 
long ago. Bettered theirselves now.” 

44 Was—is—Mr.—Huggins—the conduc¬ 

tor ? ” 

44 That’s right—with the bald ’ead.” 

My pouch-eyed Balkan prince—Bert Hug¬ 
gins, of Peckham Rye ! Incapable of speech, 
I made a feeble and involuntary' gesture of 
disgust with my hand, and accidentally threw 
away my cigar. 

44 What’s the time ? ” I asked, irrelevantly. 

44 Time, sir ? Six-thirty, sir.” 

44 Good night, porter. I must be getting 
home now,” said I, doing the necessary. 

44 Yes ; it’s goin’ to be a wet evenin’. 
Good night, and thank you, sir.” 

I went. 
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Weather- 

Wit. 


F is probable that the weather, 
more especially the British 
variety, has been the occasion 
of more humour -— good- 
humour and ill-humour— 

than any other institution. 
The small boy's definition in 
his school essay, " The weather is a thing you 
talk about when you have not got anything 
else to sav/* ignores the essential importance 
of the weather. It is not only a great subject 
—it is also a great joke. The remark one 
hears to the effect that - 1 This weather's no 
joke ” is not to he taken seriously. And that 
other remark, 4( Funny weather weTe having/* 
enshrines a literal truth. 

“ The weather/ 1 one humorist has written, 
* l is like the Government , always in the wrong. 
In summer-time we say it is stifling ; in winter 
that it is killing ; in spring and autumn we 
find fault with it for being neither the one 
thing nor the other, and wish it w f ould make 
up its mind. If it is fine we say the country 
is being ruined for want of rain ; if it does 
rain we pray for fine weather. If December 
passes without snow, we indignantly demand 
to know r what has become of our good old- 


Thk Fiksr Wkathuk PkopHKirv. 

(Published the clay of the Flood.) 

** The fait weather and drought prevailing throughout ihe world 
for the past month will continue today, with uarrn, southerly 
winds, becoming variably There is no rain in sight. " 

From " Puck "^-EnQiUh CopvrioH. bv of Jaunts 

Hemtertvn & .Stout. Ltd, 

fashioned winters, and talk as if we had been 
cheated out of something that we had bought 
and paid for ; and when it does snow our 
language is a disgrace to a Christian nation. 
We shall never be content until each man 
makes his own weather and keeps it to him- 
self.” 

It w p as Mark Twain who wrote a book and 
prefaced it with a few* meteorological descrip¬ 
tions : <f The weather contained in this book.” 
Then he asked the reader to select therefrom 
his own weather for any particular period of 
the story. 

As to cold, we have been told of a place 
where the cows froze stiff all the winter, and 
when spring came they thawed out and sup¬ 
plied the inhabitants with 
ice-cream all the summer. 
Sydney Smith has 
described a day so hot that 
he wished to strip off his 
flesh and sit in his bones. 
There have been times so 
w'et that the very ducks 
began to climb trees, and 
fogs so thick that a man 
has kissed a pretty neigh¬ 
bour in mistake for his 
own wife or sister. 

It is a transatlantic 
humorist who reminds us 
of the probable experi¬ 
ence of Noah's con¬ 
temporaries of the first 
weather prophecy. He, 
of course, had prophesied 
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hands you may presume that the atmo¬ 
sphere is chilly. 

“When the water-carts are particularly 
active you may expect rain ; and if a flash of 
lightning is visible, prepare for thunder/' 
This joke is a perennial one, as appears in 
the adjoining illustration. 

“ When you see the advertisement of a 
flower show, it would be prudent to provide 
yourself on the day named with an umbrella. 

“If your water has not come into your 
cistern you may conclude there has been 
frost, unless you happen to be in arrears with 


SL'i'KftefctiCATiutf {A RtCtNT Sketch c\ IfuLKrjUNX 
Rejrrwtufrd bjf JtiraT perniu4t0n 0 / the Proprietor. « of ** fiunek." 


“ Fine weather/' and then came the 
Deluge. 

But every humorist has had a shot at 
the weather, and no country has been so 
prolific in weather humour as our own, 
unless, indeed, it is America, where 
meteorological vagaries are almost as 
trying as with us. 

The March winds and April showery 
which Cruikshank delineated in “ The 
Comic Almanac" for 1835, have of 
themselves inspired the pens and pencils 
of a host of writers. John Leech made 
many drawings dealing with the weather 
in the pages of Punch and elsewhere. 
Thackeray wrote an amusing paper on 
“ How f to Ascertain the Weather/' full of 
useful hints. 

u Perhaps the best method/ 1 he wrote, 
“ of ascertaining the fact of its being warm 
or cold is to go out into the air ; but, if you 
are unable to do this, and a person coming 
in from out of doors is seen to mb his 


A I ¥. it minulj Oft — l " W e]]. there 1 ?. one good thing abjht 

this ’ere weather. Chaw lie. The flirs don’t bother yer ,' 1 

ReprirJuud fry fctntl pmriitntm 0/ l&i Proprietor* 9/ “ Pwiirfc.* 



In C*sb of Snow —Seasonable suggestion Lo our Gui-orTown Brethren. 

f'rom M /'ttc *Engitth CopyrfpAt, bp trf ..fames Henderton A Horn, Lbt 


your rates, when the pheno¬ 
menon may be otherwise 
accounted for/ 3 

How terrible snow can be in 
winter our cousins across the 
Atlantic know' better than wp, 
and the mockery of Sunny side 
Villa and other suburban 
“ nests 13 is well depicted by 
one of their artists herewith. 

“ What you need/' once re¬ 
marked a doctor to his patient* 
“ is change of climate/ 3 

u Change of climate ! 33 cried 
the man. “ That’s what’s the 
matter with me. If the climate 
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A century and a half ago 
people used to depend upon 
the weather prognostications 
in Partridge’s Almanac, One 
day Partridge himself put 
up _ at a country, inn for 
dinner. The hostler advised 
him to stay the night, as it 
would certainly rain, ^Non¬ 
sense!” said Partridge, and 
proceeded on his way. Soon 
a heavy shower fell, which 
so impressed the traveller 
that he instantly rode back 
to the inn and offered the 
hostler half a crown if 
he would tell him how 


NpT Such Disagrffaesuc Weather 
for thS Haymakers as St>HE People 
Think. 

J£rpr«t nrai bjf frmf permieeim vf (Vi 
/‘nuprwiorj of " Ptutck* 

would only keep the same a 
few days running I would be 
all right ” , 

This mutability of the 
weather reminds one of the 
indignant customer who re¬ 
turned to the shopman say¬ 
ing 

“ Look here, that barometer 
you sold me a month ago has got 
out of order. It wonT work.” 

if No wonder, sir. Look 
what a lot of weather it’s 
'ad lately ! ” : 




Conductor. — 11 There s no need to stand’ 
sir* Plenty of room up in front/' 
Reproduced by kind penhnuto'i of the 
Proprietor* 0/ Pmtck," 


*‘Dkat These March Winds. I Cap/t 'Aruly Move Against 'Em I 
Hn> T odnfmt friW pttiniMiraj the Fn>pT\*turm>f " Punch." 
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he knew rain was immi¬ 
nent. 

“ Well/ 1 replied the man, 
with a grin, pocketing the coin, 
“ the truth is, we have Part¬ 
ridge’s Almanac here; and he’s 
such a liar that whenever he 
promises a fine day we know 
it will be foul. To-day is set 
down as fine*” The weather- 
prophet, like many other 
weather-prophets before and 
since, passed on discomfited* 

Haymaking in rainy weather 
can still be made exhilar¬ 
ating, as witness Mr. Calde- 
drawin8 ’ " Not 
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such disagreeable weather for the hay¬ 
makers as some people think,” 

It will be remembered that the illustrious 
Mr, Dooley, after much cogitation, came to 
the conclusion, which he confided to his 
friend Hennessy, that “ There's two kinds iv 
w eather—human w eather and weather-bureau 
weather,” 

“ No wan knows,” continued the philoso¬ 
pher, “what causes bureau weather. No 
wan knows what causes human weather, 
Hogan says th’ seasons is caused be tlT sun 
movin'’ fr’m th 3 thropic 'iv Cancer To" th 7 
thropfc iv Capsicorn; aiW whin ? ti^ in wan 
place, we $ufftr 4 rm th-cold^art 3 that’s^winter,- 
an 7 whpn 5 tis-in th 1 other place we suftef frin 
th T heat, an’ that's summer, Hogan says* it. 





Customek (trying on mackintosh) : 

Good weather for you— ami mackin¬ 
tosh e*." 

Snlcsmao : M Yes+ sir; but, on the 
other hand, trade in garden - hose is 
nhsoiulely at a JtaiulAllll." 

fiffvrffJtrfBri triaduf ffif 
/‘i’npnttftr* of K ’ titich ' h 


but Hogan can't tell ye 
why, if that's so, th ? days 
don't get hotter from 
March sthraight through to 
October. Some people says 
tV summer's caused be 
fires in th ! bow’ls iv th 3 
earth, where hell used to be 
whin I was a boy; but if ye 
believe that, why ain't we 
cooked th' year round ? 
Father Kelly thinks ? tis th 3 
spots on th 7 sun does it, 
an' Schwarz me is ter thinks 
*tis th 3 brewer's agent, 
Iverybody has a guess, an 3 


A Capital McLh-jd M Preventing your being run into in a druse Tug \s said to bt to cafrf 
n loud motor-horn, and to sound it every fr w seconds as you walk along. 

Rf jir&tuced by Jtind jjf rmijmun pf the Prvi*rittvn 0/ " /*nnfk“ 


This Careful Moth**. 

Ftoph P«ft 11 — Copyright, rtf- 

of it Sons, Ud, 

A 

wan man’s guess is as good 
as another. That's our 
weather, 

** Th 3 Weather Bureau 
ought to lave it alone an* 
shtick to its own, that 
rains whin they’se a high 
pressure in Maine, an* 
snows whin they’se a low 
pressure in Texas, Th* 
Weather Bureau w r eather 
is good parlor weather, 
but th’ kind we ha%*e to 
dhrive sthreet-cars in is 
out-iv-dure weather, sub¬ 
ject to all the rigors of 
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The Philosophic View*“M rs* Top- 
finite : 11 Any wav t George, wt aught n’t 
to comp!min* it does very nicely as an 
ice-btiKr" 

Frvm li Pttck^—EyiUh Copirrioht, i>]/ per- 
mutton <tf Janus Httiderm/n & Sun*, Ltd. 


There are some interesting examples of 
philosophy as regards the weather also sug¬ 
gested by some of the drawings shown here¬ 
with—as for instance, that of Mr* Pegram’s 
bus conductor, who congratulates himself 
upon the absence of flies in w r inter* But there 
is nothing to beat the story of the American 
tourist who came across a man out West 
sitting on a stump* “ How’s the weather 
treating you ? ” he asked* * E Pretty toler¬ 
able, stranger,” replied the man* “ I had 
some trees to cut down, but a cyclone came 
along and levelled them for me*” 11 That 
was a piece of luck,” cried the tourist* “ Yes ; 
and then,” continued the man, “ there was a 
storm, and the lightning set fire to the brush- 


th’ climate. The Weather 
Bureau’s weather is on a 
map, an’ our weather is in 
th 1 air. That’s why th* 
pro-fisser fails an 5 Clancy’s 
leg is a gr-reat success* 
J Tis an out-iv-dure leg.” 

“1 don’t believe in anny 
kind iv weather prognostifi- 
cations t ’ , said Mr* Hennessy. 

14 Well,” said Mr. Dooley, 
4t if I was goin* into th’ 
business I niver w F ud pro¬ 
phesy till th 1 day afther.” 


The Simple Life*—Q urwanao: !1 If yex plu» t sir, rh* landlord says ja ow ‘e can't 
do nothing* ’eo* the thatcher's btt*y wiib the ricki" 

Rpprp4htcv*{ tff tii«i 0 / Wte ProprUton vf “jPunot’ 



w F ood and saved me the trouble of 
burning it*” "Remarkable! But 
w hat are you doing now p ? ” " Oh, 
I’m just waiting for an earthquake 
to come along and shake the 
potatoes out of the ground,” 

Once an old Scots weather- 
prophet at Whit tinghame informed 
Mr, Balfour that " It’s gaun to 
rain seventy-twa days, sir*” 

“ Come, come ! ” said the 
statesman. u Surely the world 
was entirely flooded in forty 
days,” 

" Aye, aye ! ” was the response; 
11 but the warld wasna’ sae weel 
drained as it is noo,” 


Seeim* the Oihkk fl aLik. —I iidiiunahle Slummtr (ungiouft 10 say the ri^ht 
l lung) t ,A BenKlly weather far motoring, isn’t it ¥ H 

from "Puck '—EnnHiA. CopMt'iffkl, 6tf ;*rr>n**u>n uf jaina Hcndertvn <t 6vn* r Ltd. 

VoL xlu.— 52 . 


There have been many amusing 
drawings of adventures in the 
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The Coolest Thing in Mh&ky- Go-Rounds, 

From "PucJc "—CopjripjU, by peruuHtivn of Jamli litnderwH & Son*, Ltd. 


March winds, but surely few funnier than 
Mr, Raven Hill’s dear old lady striving to 
make headway against her conception of a 
very sturdy and obstinate Boreas. 

How well we know that phrase, “ Plenty 
of room,” most frequently applied to over¬ 
congested clumps of human beings in trains, 
omnibuses, and theatre pits; but surely the 
prospect of room was never so uninviting as 
when the situation is as it is shown in the 
sketch on page 543. 

Some people are never satisfied, and even 
the prospect of making a small fortune out 
of mackintoshes does not damp one trades¬ 
man's grief at the slump in garden - hose. 
Another drawing exhibits a careful fowl 
protecting her brood with umbrellas. 

It is an art to be able to say the right 
thing—even about the weather—at the right 
time, but the benevolent slummer who was 
engaged in “seeing the other half” cannot 
be said to have been happily proficient. 

Never is wet weather so trying as in the 
country and to those who are endeavouring 
to lead the simple life. Its miseries are well 
exhibited in Mr. Gunning King's drawing. 

No one likes to be, as Mr, Mantalini ex¬ 
pressed it, a “ demd damp, moist, unpleasant 
body.” 

The workings of indoor heating apparatus 
are often very trying to the patient house¬ 
holder, but let us comfort ourselves in thinking 
that it is only in America that the steam- 
radi^tpr could become coated with frost and 


elicit from the long-suffer¬ 
ing housewife the remark, 
" Anyway, George, we 
oughtn't to complain; it 
does very nicely as an 
ice-box.” 

Of all aspects of the 
weather, fog is, perhaps, 
the least amusing in it¬ 
self, and yet it has been 
provocative of a great 
deal of amusement in 
the world. Fogs have 
always been the friend 
of farce. It is rather 
tragic when you are 
caught in one and have 
to find your way home 
in it. It is then that 
Mr. Pears’s device of a 
motor-horn would come 
in useful. 

Why is it no one 
has thought of an aquatic merry - go- 
round for the seaside? In such a summer 
as this last it would enjoy enormous 
popularity. 

Lastly, we often hear popular expressions 
used unmeaningly, but the weather-worn bus 
horse who volunteered in a certain contin¬ 
gency to eat his hat was not going outside 
the limits of the normal. How well the artist 
has caught their despairing expressions 1 



Disking .Noon Hove.— 11 Whew I If tins isn't the hottest ctay 
we've had. I'll eat my hat l 1 * 

From " Pnc^'“—SmdiA Cvryrijkt. jirrvHwvm 0/ 
itort*, Ltd, 
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Jack Hal sey’s Unmooring. 

By EDWARD PRICE BELL. 

Illustrated by Frank Gillett, R.I. 


HAT’S the use to bring it out 
at all, Jack ? The agony’s 
over.” 

Jack looked at his wife, 
across his face, shadow-like, 
passing a twitch of pain. 

“ You’ve fought a good 
fight. Working day and night, doing every¬ 
thing yourself, spending nothing for help 
these many years, you’ve almost killed your¬ 
self. The paper’s dead; let it rest. Stay 
at home to-night. The children are asleep. 
Supper over, we’ll go for a quiet stroll, you 
and I, alone. We’ll walk out on the narrow 
hill-road, where the trees interlace so bewitch- 
ingly, and where the moon and stars look so 
close and so lovely in the river. There was 
where I learned to love you, Jack ; there was 
where you asked me to be your wife ! ” 

Jack covered his face with his hands. 

“ Come ! In two minutes I’ll be ready ; 
in ten minutes we’ll be care-free lovers again.” 

The man pushed away from the table, 
straightened himself, and looked down at 
his wife with the ghost of a smile. 

“ Margie, every day you’re a fresh wonder. 
I thought I knew you years ago. Pshaw ! 
A man never knows a woman—never will.” 

“ Why, what do you mean ? ” 

“ Well, just that. This is my last night’s 
work on the Mines Mirror. However good 
my fight, I’ve been beaten. To-morrow the 
sheriff sells me up. We’ve got nothing but 
four babies, a black cat, and a yellow dog. 
And yet, smiling like a bride, you say to me, 
we’ll wander in the old haunts to-night, and 
be care-free lovers again ! ” 

Margie rose, puckered Jack’s thin lips 
between her fingers, and kissed them thrice. 

“ Of course. Now let’s get ready.” 

Jack took down his battered straw hat, 
set it on the back of his head, and folded his 
arms. 

“ I’ll tell you, Margie. Let me bring out 

Diqilized by Goodie 
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the Mines Mirror on time once more. I’ll 
put my valedictory in double-leaded type. 
Everything will be regular till the bailiff 
walks in. Then—when and whither you 
like! ” 

Stepping out into the dark, Jack paused. 

For a moment he stood by the threshold, 
silent and motionless, then suddenly stole 
back into the room. Margie had lowered 
her head on the table, hidden her face between 
her arms, and was sobbing as if her heart 
would break. Contriving to force down a 
great lump in his throat, Jack laid his hands 
softly upon her hair. 

“ There, my poor angel, don’t cry 1 To¬ 
morrow, once more, the sun will rise over 
this valley; mayhap he’ll bring healing in 
his wings.” 

Making his way slowly towards the office 
of the Mines Mirror, Jack Halsey felt 
strangely helpless. Somehow all power, all 
competence, seemed suddenly to have gone 
out of him. His old straw hat drawn forward 
on his eyebrows, he walked with his hands in 
his pockets, his shoulders slightly stooped, 
his eyes on the pavement. He was tall, 
loosely knit, and pale. His eyes, neither 
grey nor blue, were a little of both. His hair 
was thin and fair. His face was long and 
almost as innocent of beard as a woman’s. 
The gloom of the man was in a congruous 
setting. He moved along a street dusty, ill- 
lighted, and deserted. Right and left loomed 
vacant shops and houses. To Jack’s hear¬ 
ing the very leaves of the shade trees rustled 
as he remembered to have heard skirts rustle 
in a chamber of death. 

The office of the Mines Mirror, comprising 
a single small room, was at the top of a creak¬ 
ing stairway in the centre of the village. 
Trudging up this stairway, Jack unlocked 
the door and 1 pushed into a dark, warm air, 
redolent of ink and tobacco. Lighting the 
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lamp above the imposing-stone, and also the 
one above his heaped-up case of wet brevier, 
he lifted a window and looked out into the 
starry night* On either side of the valley 
the hills bulked brokenly against the sky- 
At one edge of the village the river brawled 
along its rocky channel, the sound seeming 
to Jack unusually distinct—a circumstance 
due, perhaps, to the deep stillness of the night. 


Shutting the window, Jack lit his cob-pipe 
and sat down in his cane-bottomed editorial 
chair to think- 

just across the hills was the spot of land 
where he was born, the youngest of three 
brothers. When their parents died they sold 
the farm and divided the money equally. 
Frank, the eldest, became a famous engineer ; 
and Joe, the second son, an even more famous 
surgeon* Only a lew days ago Jack had seen 
Joe in the city, his sharp face clouded by 


thought, going about his work in a big, one- 
seat ed motor-car with six low-lisping cylinders 
under its protrusive engine-hood* jack’s 
first impulse was to rush out with a joyous 
shout of recognition. Then, remembering 
his old straw hat and shabby suit, he turned 
quickly down a side-street, 

11 Not that Joe wouldn't have been as glad 
to see me as I was to see him/* muttered 
Jack, thoughtfully. “We 
toys always were particu¬ 
larly happy together. 
True, neither Frank nor 
Joe has paid any atten¬ 
tion to me for many years* 
Still, I dare believe both 
think of me often, and 
love me yet*’ 1 

In Jack’s character, from 
earliest childhood a moody 
and sensitive character, 
burned two de ep-seat ed 
passions—a love for the 
old homestead and a love 
for writing* His share of 
the money from the farm 
he stuffed into his pockets, 
went a little way down the 
valley to the big towm, 
bought a small newspaper 
outfit, and started the 
Mines Mirror in the 
flourishing coal - mining 
village within an houFs 
walk of the old home- 
place. Here, as a very 
young editor, he met 
Marjorie Friend, youngest 
daughter of the idllage 
preacher. Marj orie — 
everyone called her Margie 
—was a beautiful girl, with 
golden hair, blue eyes, 
rosy cheeks, a fresh, sweet 
laugh, and a heart full of 
romance and emotion. At 
their first meeting Jack sur¬ 
rendered uncond itionaU y. 
Far from handsome, yet he at once attracted 
Marjorie ; and, after she had talked with him 
a few summer evenings as they strolled by the 
river, or sat under the big elm in her front 
garden, she loved him unutterably. Married 
in six months, in six years they had four chil¬ 
dren—three lovely girls and a miniature 
prototype of Jack—and life, not without 
happiness, was yet hard and anxious enough 
for them* 

41 Concerned as I am for the children/’ 
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said Jack, crossing his legs, clasping his hands 
in his lap, and staring at the type-covered 
imposing-stone, “ my keenest grief is con¬ 
nected with Margie. I can’t help thinking 
how deliciously pretty she used to be. Now 
she’s almost as pale and thin as I am—worked 
to the bone, her heart gnawed out. I’ll 
wager Margie could have had either Frank 
or Joe—could have had anybody. Cer¬ 
tainly she was the sweetest girl that 
ever gave to this poor place a touch of 
g lor y ! ” 

Suddenly, violently clearing his throat, 
Jack struggled up from his chair, as if his 
reflections were strangling him. Throwing 
off his hat and coat, he rolled his sleeves 
above his elbows, and made ready for the 
night’s work. 

Had Jack none of the ambition, none of 
the talent, of the Halsey family ? 

From the first issue his paper was a brilliant 
literary and not at all a bad financial 
success. Its quaint poems, its comic matter, 
its passionate utterances on big affairs—all 
written by Jack, who wrote everything— 
were copied in the newspapers and magazines 
far and wide. From a little boy Jack had 
written in the woods, and by the waterside, 
alone. Nobody, not even his own mother, 
ever saw anything he wrote in those early 
days. Most of it, wit and humour, philo¬ 
sophy, emanations of the religious spirit, 
poetry, he destroyed as soon as it was finished. 
The remainder he locked in a rough little 
writing-table in his own room. One night his 
father found him poring over a manuscript 
by the light of the moon streaming into his 
bed-chamber. 

“ Read it to me, Jack.” 

But the boy was so perturbed, so painfully 
embarrassed, that his father promptly left 
the room, grimly smiling, and mumbling to 
himself:— 

“ Strangest boy in this country. Wonder 
what’ll become of him ? ” 

Lengthy and gangling though he was, 
nevertheless Jack long had been the champion 
swimmer at Blue Crag Reservoir, a fine body 
of water, higher up where the valley became 
a gorge, that attracted expert swimmers from 
far and near. They said of Jack that, diving 
and swimming, his sinuous figure threaded 
the water with almost the nimbleness and 
swiftness of a trout. If he had physical 
efficiency, had he physical courage ? One 
day a quack doctor came to the village with 
a band of musicians, and started business in 
the evening under a gasolene flare. Jack 
stood in the crowd, listened to the music, 
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followed the quack’s harangue, and saw the 
miners’ money flowing into his coffers. 

The next morning Jack called on the new¬ 
comer. 

“ If you don’t leave town at once,” 
said he, “ I’ll attack you in my paper, and 
some of the rude fellows here may consider 
it in the public interest to hang you.” 

“ If you intend to write me up in your 
paper,” replied the doctor, “ you had better 
make your will first.” 

The following day—Saturday—was Jack’s 
press day, and the Mines Mirror contained 
a blistering arraignment of the quack. When 
Jack had run off the paper and sent it out, he 
put a copy in his pocket and went to see the 
medical man. 

“ I’ve written you up as well as I can,” 
said the tall, pale editor, a queer light in his 
eyes. “ The paper’s in the streets. I thought 
I’d bring your copy myself.” 

Jack laid the paper before the quack, 
pointing to the article about him. That 
same morning one might have seen a motley 
crew of itinerants quietly disappearing down 
the valley road. 

Among the many effective things Jack 
wrote for the Mines Mirror one article stood 
forth unmistakably as his masterpiece. It 
was a tribute to the soldiers—to the men who 
had fought for their country, and come home, 
and to the men who had fought for their 
country, and left their broken bodies on the 
field. Prominently displayed in the Mines 
Mirror , this tribute created a veritable 
sensation. It was reproduced, within 
laurelled columns, in the World Tribune , the 
foremost daily of the country. Soldiers’ 
organizations everywhere wrote to Jack, 
glorifying him, and telling him his article 
had been cut out and framed for their club- 
rooms. One day Jack was sitting on his 
tall stool at the case, distributing a handful 
of type, when the door opened, and a huge, 
dark, hairy, brilliant-eyed, smiling man 
walked in. 

“ Where’s the editor ? ” asked this giant. 

“ I’m the editor,” said Jack, getting down 
from the stool and approaching the visitor, 
with the handful of type balanced on his left 
fingers. 

“ Are you Jack Halsey ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, extremely nervous. 

“ Did you write that article about our 
soldier chaps ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Jack, faintly, brushing a 
lock of thin hair from his forehead w r ith the 
back of his type-soiled free hand. 

“ Then, my boy, at last I’ve the good 
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fortune to meet one of the rarest spirits of our 
time. Let me clasp your hand, black though 
it is with the grime of the trade. My name is 
Bold McEnnis. Did you ever hear of me ? ” 

Jack’s lips trembled. 

“ Hear of me—of course you have. But 
you don’t know the editor of the World 
Tribune as well as he knows the editor of the 
Mines Mirror. Jack, my dear fellow, your 
paper, this little mining-town paper of yours, 
has been on my desk every week since it was 
born. I’ve been inexpressibly charmed by 
your verse. I’ve roared over your' drol¬ 
leries. As to your master-stuff, time and 
again some strange, poignant quality in it 
has caused the lines to melt and swim before 
my eyes. Finally came the climax—finally 
came that prose ode to our fighting-men— 
and I cried aloud, ‘ I’ll go up the valley 
to-day ; I’ll see Jack Halsey face to face.’ ” 

That dramatic visit had happened a good 
many years ago, when Jack was at the zenith 
of his enthusiasm and prosperity. Before 
Bold McEnnis left the village—he did not go 
without breaking bread with the country 
editor and his little family—he told.Jack, if 
he ever wanted to come down the valley to 
the big town, there was a good post waiting 
for him on the World Tribune. Bold McEnnis 
never came again, and never wrote; but 
often Jack heard from men on the World 
Tribune that he was still the big-hearted, 
brilliant autocrat of that powerful journal. 

By and by something happened in the 
village that Jack had not counted on. One 
vein of coal after another was worked out. 
There were half-a-dozen deserted shafts, their 
grey, silent timbers marking the landscape 
like tall skeletons. The miners began to 
troop across the hills to other diggings. The 
general population shrank. Many shops 
were closed. Jack’s advertising and job- 
work fell off. He had no heart any more for 
his jokes. His quaint, sweet verse was miss¬ 
ing. His leading articles lacked the old 
throb of passion. The subscription list 
steadily shortened, and at last Jack was so 
heavily in debt that the wheels of the State 
were in motion against him. 

Midnight. 

Jack diligent at the case. 

His tall stool pushed aside, he is standing. 
Over his eyes projects a sweat-stained green 
eye-shade. His face, close-set to his work, 
is white and sad, yet alight with energy and 
thought. He is working unweariedly, rapidly, 
as if he were quite fresh. His long body 
sways rhythmically, and as it sways the silence 
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is broken by the sure, swift click of the type 
against the burnished steel of his composing- 
rule. On one side of the room is the flimsy 
editorial table, with a column of pigeon-holes 
rigged up at the back. On the opposite side 
stands the hand-press, arms in the air, long 
black roller ready on the ink-pad. In a 
corner rises a job-press, with foot-pedal and 
flywheel. Behind the compositor the impos¬ 
ing-stone, black with type in locked chases, 
shows the paper nearly “ up ”—entirely, 
except a part of one column in an open forme. 

To his valedictory Jack added the last 
stickful with a deep sigh. Then he walked 
to the editorial table, picked up an envelope, 
and opened it. The communication was 
from his old, watchful correspondent at Blue 
Crag Reservoir. It was written in lead- 
pencil on ragged-edged scrap paper. There 
was an unusually large amount of it; this was 
what first struck Jack. Then he noted that 
it was not, as ordinarily, composed mainly 
of personal items. 

“ It’s a story,” said he, running earnest 
eyes down the first page, turning to the next, 
and reading on with deepening interest. 

“ Capitally done ! Now one knows what 
makes the river sound so loud to-night.” 

There were torrential rains in the uplands. 
The hill-streams were raging. Fields and 
meadows were under water. The houses of 
farmers and shepherds were flooded. Much 
livestock had been drowned. Many people 
were without food or shelter. The water in 
Blue Crag Reservoir was rapidly rising. 

“ What a rattling story ! ” cried Jack, “ for 
the last issue of the Mines Mirror I ” 

Flattening out the copy on the “ cap ” case, 
Jack lit his pipe and fell feverishly to work. 
His glance was fastened upon the copy, his 
brow knitted. From the bowl of his cob 
rose a pale-blue spiral that broke .into filmy 
waves as he moved. Going strong, with his 
characteristic swing, he made the type fairly 
rattle into the stick. Suddenly he stopped, 
removed his pipe, and held his breath, a 
vague expression in his eyes. Then he put 
down his stick, strode to the window, and 
threw it up. The street was deserted, the 
dark-blue heavens aglitter. Listening a 
moment, Jack sprang to the door, jerked it 
open, and bounded down the stairs, bare- 
armed and bare-headed. Along the street 
he sped to the nearest comer. 

Straight towards him, some way up the 
cross-street, came a horseman at a gruelling 
gallop, shouting at the top of his voice. Jack 
noted the horse’s flaming nostrils and stream¬ 
ing mane. At every leap, from under the 
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crunching hoofs broke showers of sparks. 
The rider appeared to be a man of small 
stature—perhaps only a boy* So close did 
he lean to the horse's neck that the observer 
could see little of him except a pair of tight- 
gripping legs and the pointed crown of an old 
black hat. Jack’s first sensation was one of 
numb bewilderment. Then his blood seemed 
to curdle wdth a sense of 
imminent and prodigious 
calamity* He felt he 
ought to fly—ought to 
run with all his might for 
home. Nevertheless, he 
continued to stand stock- 
still —stiff, staring, 
breathless, 

A rush of wind, a 
stifling cloud of dust, and 
the horse, wide-mouthed, 
was on its hind-legs by 
Jack's side, the rider 
clinging, limpet-like, to 
its upright, lathering 
body. 

Blue Crag Reser¬ 
voir ! ” shouted the 
horseman. 

“ Blue—Crag—Reser¬ 
voir-” 

“ Warn the town ! I’m 
rushing straight on down 
the valley ! The dam at 
Blue Crag Reservoir is 
cracking and bulging ! ” 

As if dealt a crushing 
blow, Jack staggered 
against a tree-box and 
pressed his hands to his 
head. The next instant 
he lifted his eyes; the 
horseman was gone* 

Flinging his arms into 
the air, he sprang for- 
ward, shouting like the 
other man :— 

4i Blue Crag Reservoir ! 

The dam at Blue Crag 
Reservoir is cracking and 
bulging ! r * 

As he ran, bearing 
hard homeward, Jack 
became aware that the half-depopulated town 
was awaking—lights flaring up, hurrying foot¬ 
falls, discordant cries. Jack's cottage stood 
at the opposite side of the valley from the 
river, just at the foot of the hills. He w f ould 
gain his home, seize his two smaller children 
in his arms, cry out to his wife and the other 


children to follow, and rush up the ivooded 
slopes. Chest distended, head back, fair hair 
flying, bowlless pipe-stem crushed between 
his teeth, bare arms playing like the arms of 
a trained runner in an arduous contest. Jack 
w r as advancing at a scorching pace. People 
in night attire, or only half-clad, began to 
movp erratically about the pavements. Jack 


took to the middle of the street, keeping 
steadfastly on, crying at every leap :— 

<f The dam ! The dam ! The dam at Blue 
Crag Reservoir is bursting ! ” 

Twenty yards from his own gate Jack 
became definitely conscious of a mighty, 
grinding noise—a volume of sound so great 
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his ears seemed quite unable to take it in. 
Coming from far up the valley, the sound was 
attended by a distinct, if subtle, concussion. 
Dimly, using all his power of vision, Jack per¬ 
ceived a dark line swiftly approaching. The 
sight brought him to an abrupt halt. He 
appealed to his legs—they would not move. 
He yearned to reach out towards his loved 
ones, but his arms hung leaden and lifeless. 

Eyeballs fast in their sockets, tongue and 
.vocal cords inflexible, he gasped, and gasped 
again, but could sense no air. The advancing 
line, rapidly defining itself, bore a grey, mist- 
like crest. The crash and roar were deafening. 
Everything was breaking and moving. The 
trees were bending and vanishing. Houses 
shuddered, rolled over, sank, then jumped to 
view again. There were glimpses of struggling, 
semi-nude forms, of frantic faces, of ghastly 
objects floating. Jack's impression was that 
of abject horror shrivelling him to extinction. 

In this asphyxiating torpor he was helpless 
for a matter of seconds. Why and how he 
first began to move he could not tell. All he 
knew was that suddenly he was scaling the 
framework about a shade tree, pulling himself 
hurriedly up, clutching at the tree-trunk, 
mounting bough by bough in a frenzied effort 
to climb above the catastrophic force scouring 
the face of the valley. Scarcely did he catch 
his breath during the whole ascent. Time 
only to rush madly upward, wounding his 
bare flesh, rending his scanty apparel, unpaus¬ 
ing till he circled and swayed amid the slender 
topmost branches. 

Then fell the blow. 

The tree bent as Jack had seen others bend. 
The leaves and limbs swirled and hissed. 
About the wildly-clinging man roared a snowy 
vortex. In that vivid moment Jack's eyes 
fell on his storey-and-a-half gable-roof cot¬ 
tage. He thought he saw faces—wonder- 
smitten faces—at the upper window, but he 
was not sure; it might have been a picture 
in his mind. His cottage behaved just as 
the cottages farther up the valley had behaved 
—shuddered, rolled over, sank, then jumped 
to view again. Clearly seeing it reappear, 
Jack saw no more ; the world was rudely 
caught away from him. 

However strange, he did not go down with 
a feeling of unmixed grief and horror. He 
and his were to die close together—keen 
consolation, for they always had lived close 
together, always had wept or smiled as one 
indissoluble company. Besides, fate had not 
been over-tender to them. Most diligent had 
been their labour. In ideal and in act they 
had been worthy. According to Jack's 
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reasoning, they, if anybody could, had 
deserved that the road should grow smoother, 
and the sky brighten, as they toiled ahead. 
In reality the rocks had multiplied, and the 
sun had hidden his face, and the evening had 
found them footsore, almost without food, 
and ungladdened by purpose or h<»pe for the 
morning. 

Blue Crag Reservoir had bided its time. 

Slowly, patiently, man had built it up. 
For years he had sported over its surface, 
and cleft its cool and shadowy depths. It 
had been beloved, not only by him who made 
it, but by the beasts of the field and the fowls 
of the air. Quick to all the moods of Nature, 
it had mirrored the flowering bushes and the 
deep-leaved trees; danced under the rain¬ 
drops ; broken into music at the touch of the 
winds ; smiled with the blue, and sparkled 
with the blaze, of the wide-spanning sky— 
ever there, ever soothing, ever fair with the 
mask of innocence. At last, all unexpectedly, 
had struck the hour when the tame monster 
should reveal his savagery—when Blue Crag 
Reservoir, shattering every restraint, should 
make rough and tragic play with those who 
had erected their firesides, and cradled their 
progeny, and developed all the labyrinths of 
their puny ant-hills beneath its towering and 
titanic menace. 

Not at all, by nature, w r as Jack Halsey a 
fatalist, fatalistic though his thoughts were 
when the spray-plumed crest of that wall of 
water bore him under. An instant only, 
and his negative vein had vanished. The 
wet chill on his hot head and body thrilled 
him with the resolution to live. After all, 
at his latest glimpse of the w f orld, his cottage 
was afloat—drifting within a stone's-cast of 
the rising ground. Possibly Margie and the 
little ones were yet spared. If he were there 
—if he could reach the house before it was 
crushed, or carried down—conceivably, strong 
swimmer that he was, by hook or crook he 
could battle his way ashore with his whole 
family. 

His whole family ! 

How vividly their faces stood before him ! 

Seeming to look into their very eyes, the 
vision was as the strength of lions to his wire¬ 
drawn frame ! 

Speeding with a rolling motion, the water 
tore Jack loose from his tree-top and whirled 
him earthward like a straw. In a moment's 
time he was being borne through the tree-top 
next below him, the leaves slapping his face, 
the branches striking hard against his arms 
and legs. Once caught, and held fast, with 
a vigorous effort he wrenched himself free. 
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Just then he was in the upward movement 
of the water—a movement that swept him 
towards the surface as rudely as the dow nw ard 
roll had carried him beneath it. Suddenly, 
before he could straighten his limbs to swim, 
he was hurled quite into the air, like a great 
bass leaping for a fly. 

By now* the revolving front of the flood was 


“THE LOO IMMEDIATELY ROLLED, A Mi AGAIN 

well ahead; and, alighting full on his breast, 
Jack's skilled arms kept him from again 
sinking. He found himself in the midst of 
indescribable chaos—half-submerged houses, 
fragments of hay and straw-ricks, deep 
tangles of driftwood, horrible floes of human 
and animal wreckage. With a continual 
crash and roar, masses of buildings, forced 
by the resistless current into vast wedges, 
broke like egg-shells. Through the wild din 
pierced an occasional soul-stricken cry. For 
the most part, however, Jack was impressed 
by the deathly silence of the people. They 
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seemed too closely occupied to utter a sound. 
There were women clinging to children; 
there were men fighting demon-like for their 
wives and babies. Looking round and round, 
Jack felt an emotion he never had known 
before—a singular sense of blended wonder 
and triumph. Nowhere did he see an act of 
ignominy. Surely now, if never Ijcforc, his 

kind was travailing 
through a tragedy 
to which the 
coward’s infamy 
was unknown ! 

Jack was search¬ 
ing for a gable 
roof and green 
shutters and a 
vivid mass of 
clematis. That 
was his house. 
Unhappi 1 y, he 
could descry 
nothing familiar. 
All the old aspects 
were gone. The 
very hills looked 
different. Touched 
by a big log, jack 
crawled on it. 
Immediately it 
rolled, and again 
he was in the 
water. He gained 
a house-top, drew- 
himself up, and 
stood on the 
guttering. The 
next instant, the 
house crushed, he 
was swimming in 
the ettbris. Shoals 
of bodies were 
moving swiftly 
with the current, 
For a time Jack 
thought they w ere 
all human bodies; later he made out that 
many w ere the carcasses of cows, horses, and 
pigs. Struggling towards the shore, hoping 
to intercept his cottage, he climbed over a 
house-top, plunged into a stretch of open 
water, and struck athwart a flock of drowned 
sheep. Pushing the dead animals to one 
side, or scrambling over them, he was forging 
on towards the hills, when a new clement 
suddenly manifested itself. 

Ilad the moon streamed through a cloud- 
rift ? Impossible, for the dark-blue heavens 
were still a-glitUr, it|fl without a cloud. 
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Furthermore, this light—this abruptly-coming 
light—could not be moonlight; it was too red I 
Without looking back, Jack guessed what had 
happened—guessed that the water-wedged 
buildings on the opposite side of the valley 
had taken fire. All his energy he hurled into 
his swimming, gliding from side to side, 
reaching far out, pulling back fiercely, split¬ 
ting the resisting flow with first one shoulder 
and then the other. Again and again the 
water broke over him, sealing his eyelids, 
flattening his fair hair about his long head. 
Not looking back, yet he could picture the 
spectacle ; could see women wringing their 
hands on the edge of the burning raft; could 
see men scuttling from the blazing buildings, 
swimming with their women-folk, holding 
aloft their babies, catching, clinging, floating, 
fighting with desperation against the enemy 
before, lest they fall helpless victims to the 
enemy behind. 

Jack experienced a profound sinking of the 
soul. It appeared that everybody and every¬ 
thing were to perish in one lurid cataclysm. 
Rapidly mounting, the flames reddened all the 
foaming, wreck-strewn waste. Jack scarcely 
could believe himself awake; he seemed 
oppressed by the horrors of delirious sleep. 
It appeared to him that he was swimming, 
not in water, but in some fabulous ocean of 
lights and shadows that leapt, and rioted, and 
never rested. Swimming, dodging, clamber¬ 
ing, all at once his eyes were riveted by 
something against the hill-side—the gable 
roof, the green shutters, the vivid clematis ! 
Men gathered about! A woman carried 
ashore ! A little boy with his arms clasped 
about a strong man’s neck! Two men 
climb over the house, and, one by one, take 
out three little girls ! 

With all his skill and strength, Jack strove 
to make headway in that direction. But the 
valley was bending; the flood was sweeping 
him off-shore. It was driving him full across 
the track of the blazing wreckage. Abandon¬ 
ing the battle with the current, he turned and 
raced with it. Race now he must, for the 
scattered, flowing fire was in his wake. Logs 
crowded, threatening to crush him. Some¬ 
times he scrambled on them; generally they 
spun, and threw him under. Nevertheless, 
now slowly, now rapidly, he made progress. 
At last he was going swiftly in free water. 
The valley widened, the hills vanished, the 
flood submerged a wide expanse; yet Jack 
did not look back—simply blessed the free 
water, and swept ahead. All at once, after a 
long time—he felt he had been swimming for 
days—on his left appeared high ground 


strewn with countless blinking lights. All 
about him were playing blinding shafts of 
white radiance. He raised himself, looked 
back, and discerned a far, dull glow against 
the blackness of the upper valley. 

Could it be possible ? Was it in a swim¬ 
mer’s power to have covered so great a 
distance ? Aye, the situation was unmis¬ 
takable. Beyond all doubt these were the 
gleaming lights, this the illumined shipping, 
of the great city ! 

Along the receded river, in extended, 
regular formation, stood weather-beaten 
army-tents, sheltering the homeless. It was 
nearing midday, and the sun shone warm 
from an azure sky. Outside one of the tents, 
on a bale of straw, sat four children, three 
little girls and a little boy. They sat quietly 
in a row, seldom speaking, blinking in the sun. 

The flaps of the tent were tied back, and 
the cool, sweet air blew gently in. Within 
the tent sat a tall man on a box. His haggard 
face was buried in his hands. Close beside 
him was a cot. On it lay an emaciated 
woman, thin and drawn of feature, eyes 
closed, occasionally sighing, and moving 
restlessly. By and by, opening her eyes and 
gazing at the man, she quickly raised herself 
on one arm, and looked more closely. 

“ Jack, is that you ? ” 

The man started, anxiously turned, and 
brushed the hair from her temples, touching 
her very, very lightly. 

“ Margie, you must lie down; you must 
not talk.” 

“ Jack, you really came through it ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; certainly.” 

“ We all came through that horror alive ? ’* 

“Yes; all of us.” 

The door darkened and a bearded man 
came in, carrying a bag. He looked into the 
woman’s eyes, took her temperature, and 
pressed his ear against her breast, the while 
he held her bony white wrist in his warm, 
brown hand. Jack’s hollow eyes were fixed 
with an unspeakable yearning and hunger on 
the doctor’s face. The latter had been kneel¬ 
ing by the cot; he got up, and looked over 
his gold-rimmed glasses at Jack. 

“ Keep her very quiet,” said he. “ The 
crisis is past.” 

Jack rose unsteadily, eyes shining, and 
pressed the doctor’s hand. Then the doctor 
took his bag and went away among the other 
tents. 

“ Jack, where are the children ? ” 

“ Just outside; they’re all right. Now 
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<f But go on, 

Jack—finish the 
story you were 
telling when— 
when I fell so 
suddenly—and— 
so terribly—ill. 11 

“ La ter, Margie. 

For days and 
nights you have 
not known any 
of us, have not 
had a moment's 
peaceful slumber. 

Later, Margie.” 

“ Did you not 
say that the bout 
which picked you 
up was the Press- 
boat of the World 
Tribune! Did 
you not say that 
Bold McEnnis 
h imself w as there, 
directing his 
men ? I seem to 
recall your des¬ 
cribing how you 
went into the 
cabin and wrote 
some thousands 
of words about 
the flood. Did 
you tell me these 
things, Jack, or 
are they a part of 
my wild and num¬ 
berless imagin- 

mgs ? ” 

“ I said them 
all, Margie; but 
we must not discuss them now* Please go to 
sleep.” 

“ Then, you said, too her eyes were 
abstracted now, and a curious light was 
kindling in them— 1[ you said that Bold 
McEnnis, when he had read your story, put 
his arms about your neck and told you it was 
the most masterly piece of scenic and impres¬ 
sionistic painting that ever had been accom¬ 
plished with words ! ,s 

Jack drew his wife’s lips to his* 

“ Margie I My poor Margie ! n 
“ Tell me, Jack ; what shall we do ? 17 
“ If I tell you will you, without a further 
word, go to sleep ? ” 

“ I'll try*” 


“ Then listen. We’re going to live by a 
sweet little park, where maple trees grow 
and roses bloom, and we can always hear the 
whispering of the water* Bold McEnnis has 
appointed me chief descriptive writer on the 
World Tribune at a salary that makes our 
long years w ith the Mines Mirror seem like a 
troubled pauper’s dream.” 

The woman started to speak, hut checked 
herself, faintly smiling* A slight tremor 
ran through her wasted body, and she nestled 
her head in the pillow. Presently the man 
crept out and knelt before the three little 
girls and the little boy on the bale of straw* 
They raised their over-serious eyes to his* 
Softly, children ; mother is asleep*” 
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HE ending of one of his best 
plays, J. M, Barrie once told 
me, came to him between the 
gate and the front-door of his 
house. 

14 But where did the begin¬ 
ning of it come to you ? ” I 
asked him. “ Well, 
you sec,** was the 
answer, as he tilted 
himself up and down 
on his heels in front of 
the little fireplace, 

“ that was the begin¬ 
ning as well as the end¬ 
ing. I thought of a 
strong man suddenly 
finding himself out, and 
I wrote backwards.” 

Building plays, not 
theatres, is my chief 
interest in life. If I had 
to name my ambition 
in a single phrase, I 
should say the pleasure 
I get from seeing able, 
deserving actors grow 
into successful stars 
through their own ef¬ 
forts in w r ell-built plays. 

The terms of success in 
the theatre seem to me 
to be the co-operating 
abilities of playwright 
and actor; that is, 

I feel that the play is not altogether the thing ; 
the right player in the right play is the thing. 
If you can find an actor that looks a part, 
be thankful; if you can find an actor that acts 
a part, be very thankful ; but if you can find 
an actor that looks and acts a part, get down 
on your knees and thank God, By a well- 
built play I only mean a play that is true—a 
play that has something to say and says it 


well. I never care whether it is built in 
accordance with the laws of technical dramatic 
construction or not. Some great dramatic 
minds more often than not build their plays 
regardless of technique. Like Barrie, they 
generally start with a catastrophe, work back 
to its causes, allow its inevitable characters 
to come into being, 
follow' these characters 
to their natural in¬ 
ception, and so arrive 
at the beginning 
after starting at the 
end. In those plays 
the skeleton is never 
apparent. They are 
generally plays of 
great imagination; 
they always possess a 
flexibility, a freedom 
of idea—and perhaps 
even a universality of 
appeal—that the play 
of technical construc¬ 
tion can never have. 
But the play that is 
written from a fixed 
plan, that starts with 
a definite premise, 
marches towards its 
conclusion or conclu¬ 
sions inevitably; and, 
once you accept its pre¬ 
mise, you must accept 
its conclusions. That 
kind of play is safeguarded against analysis 
or criticism; it has not the freedom of reach, 
the imagination of what you might call the 
lawlessly-built play, but it is a finished work. 
Great masters of dramatic writing gener¬ 
ally build their plays along the recognized 
lines of play-building. Ibsen, Pinero. Jones, 
Maugham, Chambers* Davies, Thomas, 
Walter—masters of play-building—in all 
Original from 
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their works adhere to a certain set of laws. 
But what is technique to one man is not 
technique to another man. For example, it 
used to be a fixed law in play-writing never to 
have an empty stage in the course of the 
dramatic action. Not in a quarter of a 
century, perhaps, has a play been done in 
New York in 
which the per¬ 
formance of an 
act was suddenly 
suspended, the 
stage left empty, 
and then the 
action resumed. 

Years ago that 
would have been 
regarded as fatal, 
a blunder, and 
immediately 
remedied, But in 
" Mid - Channel ” 

Sir Arthur Pinero 
twice—and both 
times when the 
action is most 
tense — deliber¬ 
ately empties the 
scene of every¬ 
body* The effect 
is highly dramatic, 

A buzz of con¬ 
versation is heard 
over the house, a 
sigh of relief at 
what has gone 
before and of ex¬ 
citement at what 
may follow. The 
device is similar 
to a novelist's trick (for, after all, tech¬ 
nique is only another name for the clever 
manipulation of tricks) — of unexpectedly 
ending his chapter with a hero and heroine 
in straits, and with the remark that the 
rest of the narrative will be continued in 
our next. 

Therein Pinero, one of the greatest of living 
masters of dramatic technique, departed 
from an accepted law of dramatic writing, 
Mr. Walter began his consummately-built 
" The Easiest Way ** where an ordinary 
dramatist would end a play. He began with 
the fateful climax in the lives of two persons, 
and worked back to an equally fateful and 
thoroughly inevitable climax in the lives of 
three, which completed the triangle. So that 
technique in the drama, which we may regard 
as a skilful succession of devices, is also some¬ 


thing more. It is a thrifty, economic use of 
the material at hand. That is, a great 
dramatist of technical skill is simply a man 
w'ho has a great human drama to tell^ and 
tells it with the least amount of waste. Fine 
technical wanting is close writing—there are 
no superfluous butlers^ no dialogue that does 

not send the story 
forward, no lazy 
man's method of 
telling his plot by 
"asides/ 1 and no 
padding out of 
an insufficient 
main plot bv the 
introduction of a 
weaker sub-plot. 
One of the best 
signs of the ad¬ 
vance in modern 
dramatic tech¬ 
nique is the dis¬ 
appearance of the 
sub-plot. Our 
authors are learn¬ 
ing to exhaust 
completely their 
main plot without 
filling out the 
evening’s enter¬ 
tainment by re¬ 
sorting to the old 
device of a sub¬ 
plot. 

In short, tech¬ 
nically perfect 
play-building, to 
my mind the 
keystone of the 
theatre s success, 
is the best way a writer knows to tell a 
story that is worth telling. Most writers 
accomplish this by abiding by the known 
laws of play-building—that is, in the conven¬ 
tional wavs. Only the genius can afford to 
ignore the rules of bis art. The only living 
dramatist w r hom i could comfortably advise 
to write a play without regard to the laws of 
play-writing is J, M. Barrie. Fancy chained 
to earth ceases to be fancy. It would be 
paralyzing to a man like Barrie to have to 
keep within the bounds of technical construc¬ 
tion, But it is best for the drama as a whole 
and, of course, best of all for the young play¬ 
wright to study construction, not for con¬ 
struction's sake, but as the neatest, swiftest, 
surest way of telling dramatically whatever 
he has to tell. Besides, the trend of play- 
writing generally and of all modern creative 
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work is towards systematic construction. 
Let me illustrate. 

About twenty-five years ago, when I first 
got a footing in the theatrical business, there 
used to be several expert theatre-builders, 
one in particular, to whom you went and 
said: “ I want a theatre of such-and-such 
a seating capacity, with a stage of ^uch-and- 
such dimensions, frontage, depth,” and so 
on. That man could instantly picture the 
theatre as built without any thought of a 
definite plan, a blue-print, or any set of 
drawings. In fact, he would go ahead and 
construct the theatre with a total disregard 
for any fixed plan. He was not an architect; 
he was a builder of theatres; and in most 
cases his structures were just as well done 
as if he had worked from a definite diagram. 
But now when you call for a theatre the first 
thing you get is a diagram, “ a drawing in the 
flat,” as the architects call it. The whole 
thing is worked out mathematically or 
geometrically, they tell me; the original 
plan is laid and not only never deviated 
from, but the structure must rise just as the 
plan demands. But one of the greatest 
architects that this country has ever known, 
a man who was at the same time a real 
artist, the junior member of a firm which has 
built many of our best public buildings, was 
a man who could never build from a blue¬ 
print. Given a definite task to do, his first 
mental picture was the building finished. 
And then he worked inwardly, just as Barrie’s 
first idea of a play is often the ending, and 
then he works to the beginning. That man’s 
buildings have a beauty and splendour, that 
make us proudly call them works of art, 
which they would probably never have had 
if that architect had been confined within 
the limits of a fixed set of plans. But it was 
always a matter of regret with his colleagues 
that they never knew what he was doing 
and that he could not work from a flat 
drawing. They could not see that he was 
a genius and that they were architects. In 
his death passed away almost the last of his 
kind, because the firm of which he was a 
member now builds only from fixed plans, 
only from a flat diagram which stipulates 
that the structure shall rise in but one way. 
Their works are scrupulously correct and 
formal; whereas his works were workably 
correct and beautiful. That is the difference 
between a genius and a great workman. I 
tell it only to bring out the point that none 
but a genius can afford to ignore the laws 
of his chosen art. My advice to young play¬ 
wrights is always this: Learn the tools of 
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your trade, sit among audiences and find 
out what the people want (in the bulk they 
always want the right thing), and then write 
it for them in as technically perfect a manner 
as you know how. If what the young play¬ 
wright has to say is worth listening to, his 
play is bound to find production. 

For good plays are such vital things that they 
produce themselves and then re-create them¬ 
selves into language after language in pro¬ 
portion as their stories or characters have 
general application. The dramas of France 
only find a public in America when their 
stories and characters are just as true to 
America as they are to France. If more 
French plays find production in America or 
in England than English plays, the simple 
deduction is that the French playwrights are 
doing a greater amount of better work than 
the English or American playwrights. The 
best way to encourage the British or American 
playwright is not to protect him from the 
foreigner by subsidy or prizes, but to let him 
benefit as a finer craftsman because of the 
invasion of the foreigner. The greatest 
benefit that can befall a British or American 
playwright is to see his play fail in a theatre 
next door to a success fresh from the Paris 
stage—and not only to see it, but to see why. 
The very popularity of such a play proves 
that there is something in it, either in form 
or in idea, that the native play should contain. 

In what you might call the domestic drama 
the French have excelled in the last quarter 
of a century because their playwrights— 
Bernstein, Maurice Leblanc, Gaston Arman 
de Caillavet, Robert de Flers, and others— 
have shown superior power in the four chief 
processes of play-writing : observation—the 
knack of seizing upon characteristic traits 
and recognizing their dramatic significance; 
selection—narrowing down these details to 
what is most representative ; exposition—the 
swift, clear laying of the groundwork of the 
play; and development—the fulfilment of 
that exposition by letting the characters 
logically and humanly live out the traits 
assumed for them in the exposition. The 
typical French domestic drama is fascinating 
from the point of view of workmanship. Its 
chief virtue is economy. It sounds great 
depths by the masterly manipulation of few 
characters. Young playwrights often think 
that a good play must, therefore, have only 
few characters. They think that they are 
good plays because they have few characters, 
when the real fact is that they have few 
characters because they are good plays. The 
influence of the concise, compactly-built 
Original from 
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domestic drama of France can be seen on all 
sides in England and America, We are more 
and more coming to have plays that have few 
characters because they are good—that is, 
compactly built and concisely thought-out 
plays. Naturally, the French stage sends 
more to England and America than they 
send to France, But a season ago the two 
most popular plays on the French stage were 
“ Sherlock Holmes ” and “ Raffles,” neither 
of them the product 
of French play- 
w r rights. 

One respect in 
which French, or any 
kind of European - 
made play, will always 
remain inferior to a 
rightly-writ ten Ameri- 
can play is due to the 
chief virtue of the 
foreign - made play 
when on its own soil. 

The very technical 
perfection of a play 
written for an older 
civilization, w f hich is 
pretty sure to be a 
thinking public, robs 
it of the warmth and 
humanness that will 
secure it an appeal 
before a younger 
civilization, which is 
pretty sure to be a 
feeling public, A well- 
built American play 
touches the mind 
through the heart. 

The perfect French 
or European play touches the heart through 
the mind. They think about life in 
Europe: we feel it in America — just as 
an old man reflects upon life, while a youth 
lives it. The wise American playwright is 
the one who takes the dramatic material 
that is true to American life and clothes 
it with as much of France's or Europe's 
excellence in technique as will not rob that 
material of one iota of its strength. Tech¬ 
nical excellence of French play-writing, com¬ 
bined with the great emotional or optimistic 
* strength in American play-writing, would 
seem to be a perfect product. The more 
French plays, even in translation, that 
America sees, the more rapidly we shall 
attain such a product* 

The difference between playgoing in London 
or New York and playgoing in Paris is this : 


In the former cities you have to fight to get a 
ticket for a popular play, but once it is yours 
the w F ay into the theatre is an easy and 
pleasant one. In Paris it is easy enough to 
buy a ticket, but then it becomes a fight to 
get into the theatre. The theatres of Paris 
are controlled by the Society of French 
Authors and by the women of Paris, As I 
am myself a member of the Society of French 
Authors, perhaps I may be allowed to speak 

of it w ith a little more 
freedom than would 
be courteous in the 
case of a complete 
outsider. 

The position of the 
authors in Paris is a 
remarkab 1 e one. No 
manager can produce 
a play not written by 
a member of the 
Society of French 
Authors, Should he 
do so, he cannot have 
any of the works of 
the other two hun¬ 
dred members of the 
society. In order to 
produce the American 
or English plays I 
have done in Parts, 
like 11 Sherlock 
Holmes ” and “ Peter 
Pan,” I had to be¬ 
come a member of 
the Society of French 
Authors ; and, al¬ 
though the authors 
understood that this 
meant opening up 
an avenue for the introduction of foreign 
plays, the election was made without 

feeling and with great friendliness. The 
author of every successfully - produced 

French play becomes a member of the 
Society of French Authors. In accordance 
with the rules of the society, each author is 
entitled to a number of tickets for every play 
performed in Paris. If the play is successful, 
of course these seats are sold by the authors 
to street speculators. In many cases hungry 
authors have been known to take their places 
in front of the theatres and themselves sell 
seats for the performance of their fellow- 
author's play. 

It is only after the playgoer has success¬ 
fully passed through the mob of author- 
speculators—or their representatives in the 

street—and has emerged from an examinu- 

jriginal nor 
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tion as severe as our Customs, perpetrated 
by many representatives of many interests, 
each ambitious to secure a piece of his ticket, 
that the playgoer reaches the corridor of the 
theatre, where his real troubles begin. There 
he is faced by a phalanx of French Amazons— 
the female ushers—who are the widows of 
those who have fought for their country, and 
who themselves now stand in line ready to 
fight the audience to a finish, securing hats, 
coats, gloves, and canes. These Amazonian 
creatures are for the most part Government 
pensionnaires. In some cases they are the 
widows of veterans or vivandiers of France’s 
last war. They are as plentiful in any French 
theatre as flies at the spigot of a molasses 
barrel. As the playgoer enters the theatre 
he is not charged all at once by this throng 
of women, but he is smilingly greeted by one 
who would have him take a programme for a 
tip, and then, but only till then, lets him pass 
on. A few paces farther on there is another 
smile and another woman, who would relieve 
the playgoer of his hat and of another tip, 
and again lets him pass on. But he does not 
get much farther into the theatre before he 
is again encountered by another squarely- 
built, determined-looking Government ap¬ 
pointee, who would not for the world think 
of letting monsieur’s evening’s entertainment 
be spoiled by the burden of his evening gloves. 
He must let her have them (and a tip) before 
he is allowed to resume his intermittent jour¬ 
ney towards his evening’s entertainment. 
Relieved of every visible object, if not of 
every visible means of support—stripped of 
everything that can be checked—the playgoer 
meets the last of this theatre bodyguard and 
is himself checked (for a franc) into a more 
or less comfortable seat. 

As time goes on and moneyed Britishers 
and Americans become more plentiful, greater 
ingenuity seems to be expended upon the 
problem—“ What shall we check next ? ” 
Perhaps the native Parisian playgoer slides 
by unnoticed. But with each going to Paris 
the native American cannot but wonder that 
if he lives long enough and the weather is 
suitable, will it not end by his checking the 
rest of his raiment before he sees anything 
of the play ? It ought to be added, by the 
way, that there is a sense of thoroughness in 
the industry of these hat, coat, glove, and 
cane women that makes it impossible even 
for a magician to escape them. After the 
play has begun they apportion off the house 
among them and carefully police it to make 
certain that no one is enjoying the play still 
accompanied by a hat, a glove, or a cane. If 
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such is found, he is immediately tapped on the 
shoulder and relieved of whatever article 
he happens to have with him (and a tip). 

When “ Peter Pan ” was first played in 
Paris I induced J. M. Barrie to see his play 
acted before the French. When Mr. Barrie 
entered his box he was obliged, in accordance 
with the custom of the country, to yield a 
franc as a tip to the female usher, and another 
franc tip to the female who gave him a pro¬ 
gramme. Mr. Barrie’s extreme shyness is in 
direct ratio to his fame. He disliked sitting 
in the box during the whole performance, 
choosing rather to go out at every available 
opportunity and hide himself in some obscure 
comer of the building. But each time he 
re-entered his box he was greeted as a stranger 
by the omnipresent female usher and pro¬ 
gramme lady. The one was just as deter¬ 
mined to show Mr. Barrie to his box again as 
the other was that he should not enter it 
without a programme. And it made just as 
little difference to the one that the author 
knew where his box was as it did to the other 
that he did not need the programme. Hence 
for each exit and entrance of his box Mr. 
Barrie paid dearly in francs. In fairness to 
the managers of the Paris theatres, it ought 
to be said that they would like exceedingly 
to do away with this nuisance ; but they are 
powerless in the face of the traditionally- 
imposed governmental control and apparently 
never-diminishing supply of the widows of 
veterans—though France has not had a war 
since the ’seventies. 

All authors get the same fee for play¬ 
writing in the French theatre. Henri Bern¬ 
stein’s fees in Paris are the same for “ Israel ” 
and “ Samson ” as those of an obscure author. 
It is a great handicap to success in Paris that 
the city demands ten per cent, of the gross 
receipts of every performance. In fact, the 
theatre, the management of the company, 
the author, the Society of Authors, the city 
of Paris, and sometimes even other interests, 
each have a representative in the box-office 
when the evening’s receipts are counted up. 
The occasion has all the formality, interest, 
and excitement worthy of the transfer of a 
huge loan from one Government to another. 
This crowd in the box-office of a Paris theatre 
during the financial interment is, however, 
very useful in the absence of an actual audi¬ 
ence. The long-suffering English or American 
dramatist—lacking since his inception en¬ 
couragement, subsidy, anything, if we are to 
believe him—has his position to contrast with 
that of the French playwright, upon whom 
there is levied a multitude of demands. The 
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French playwright only gets his share of the 
gross receipts when all these interests are 
satisfied. As a matter of fact, there are so 
many demands upon the earnings of a play, 
even when it is successful, in a French theatre 
that it is with difficulty that a good play can 
enjoy a long run—and even if it does, the 
longer the run the greater the financial suffer¬ 
ings of the author. 

My election to the Society of Authors 
accords me the privilege of looking over the 
lists of plays which are scheduled for pro¬ 
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billets are given by numbers, the manager 
naturally distributing them in accordance 
with his preference for the plays that he 
accepts. Should one of these plays meet 
with a great success, all the other authors 
billeted at the theatre are necessarily put off. 
By a rule of the Authors' Society they are en¬ 
titled to their play and a financial return. If 
a fresh billet is issued, the play goes back to the 
management and new' numbers are distributed. 

New York, London, Paris, and Beilin—they 
seem more and more like so many market- 
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duction at the various theatres. The system 
of bringing out plays in the theatres of Paris 
is entirely different from that in vogue in 
America or in England. When a manager of 
a theatre arranges for the production of a 
number of plays at his theatre during the 
season, he gives the author what is called 
a “ blue billet/ 5 or card. When once given 
an author, it establishes his position in that 
theatre for the production of his play during 
the season. Should the manager not produce 
the play, lie is liable for a heavy forfeit. The 


places for plays in adjacent States to a 
manager travelling to and fro. Boundaries, 
whether of oceans or channels, mean less and 
less as a man searches for good plays. To 
walk down the pier of one of the great steam¬ 
ship lines in New York after a six months 1 
residence in Europe brings no especial sensa¬ 
tion of home-coming—only an added zest to 
the day’s work. Plays, players, and play¬ 
wrights—what would life be without them ? 
Could a man wish for more fascinating 
companions ? 
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By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
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HEN everything in the house 
in Bedford Square was ar¬ 
ranged to his satisfaction, 
Tregenna sent out invitations 
for a house-warming. He had 
lived so long in rooms furnished 
by other persons—rooms de¬ 
tested because they were filled with objects 
which offended a particular taste—that the 
sense of being really at home filled him with 
an enthusiasm which he might have pro¬ 
nounced boyish in another man of his own 
age* He was thirty-five, the only son of a 
Cornish squire* and had begun his career as 
a briefless barrister w T ith a modest allowance. 
Later he drifted into journalism, becoming 
in due time reviewer of novels, dramatic 
critic, and ultimately assistant editor of a 
literary magazine. Six months before the 
house-warming his father had died, leaving 
to Tregenna an ancient manor-house filled 
with beautiful furniture, and an income 
sufficient to gratify ambitions reasonably 
modest* 

We behold him smiling at the result of his 
labours and confident of the approval of 
many friends. Conviction in this regard 
was fortified by the verdict of a Second cousin 
who had helped to cheer his father's declining 
years—little Alba Pentreath, known more 
familiarly as Alba Longa, because she was 
so alluringly diminutive* 

u It's exactly right ” said Alba Longa* 

“ You think that Marion will be pleased ? ” 
41 Mv dear ! She— must” 

Marion Deloraine was an actress, a Rising 
Star, now absent li on tour.” Between her 
and Tregenna existed an understanding. 
Troth had not been plighted, but Tregenna 
was aware that the young lady was willing 
to become mistress of a house in London* 
No one could expect a Rising Star to set for 
ever in a West-country village* For dear 
Marion's sake Tregenna had stripped his 
ancient manor* She had signed a contract 


for an engagement in London, and without 
a word said on either side it was agreed that 
the “ profesh ”—if Marion married—would 
not be robbed of her services. 

“ I wonder,” continued Alba, with slight 
hesitation, whether Miss Deloraine will 
remark any change in you, Harry ? ” 

“ What sort of change ? ” 

She laughed* 

You are part of your lovely things* 
They are part of you* They illustrate you* 
In your old flat you looked like an old master 
in the wrong frame.” 

“ You're a sympathetic midget, and you 
know me pretty well* I can admit to you 
that I feel something of a beast.” 

“A beast I Why?” 

Stripping and forsaking the old manor*” 
“ We all know why you did it.” 

“Um! Yes*” 

“ You would like to live in Cornwall, 
Harry ? ” 

He nodded, rather despondently. She 
said, hurriedly :— 

What you have done is a magnificent 
tribute.” After a pause, she added, hesita¬ 
tingly : ** I hope Miss Deloraine doesn't mind 
another woman helping you,” 

“ Marion is very modern about that sort 
of thing. She knows that you are a kind of 
sister, I say—what are you going to wear 
at my house-warming ? ” 

u Something in keeping with this delightful 
room.” 

“ Trust you for that. But tell me about 
your frock*” 

No, no ; that's a secret*” 

He looked at her attentively. Long ago 
he had described her to Marion as a u jolly 
little roundy*” Compared with the Rising 
Star, she shone with subdued twinklings. A 
smart young journalist, to whom Alba had 
listened with attention, remarked carelessly : 

(E Standard bread, that little cousin of yours.” 
Tregenna said, warmly : ** I'm awfully glad 
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my father left you three hundred pounds a 
year, but it rather astonishes me that you, 
too, should have cut the dear old—Duchy.” 
She smiled. 

Tregenna accounted easily for her silence. 
An aunt, Lady Pentreath, an abominably 


selfish old woman ? He began to plot and 
plan for her escape. Pity for others was his 
distinguishing quality, stigmatized by some 
as weakness. Once he had been sorry lor 
Marion. He had plotted and planned for 
her, written her up. praised her to managers. 



"■‘IT'S EXACTLY R1C.HT, 1 SAID A I. BA LOlNOAi 


selfish old woman, who lived in a prim, dull 
house in Eaton Place, wanted an unpaid 
companion, 

She went back to the dreary house in Eaton 
Place. And Tregenna became oddly sensible 
that his thoughts accompanied her, Why 
should Alba be bound to the caprices of a 


rolled logs, Certainly ^he had been very 
grateful. After his father’s death he had 
suddenly realized that she was something 
more than grateful. 

Obviously, little Alba might marry. That 
was her manifest destiny. But Tregenna felt 

sure that he would dislike her husband. lie 
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hoped she would not be captured by a London 
man. The right sort would be a country 
squire, keen about his own property, and not 
entirely engrossed by hunting and shooting 
and golf. 

He did not see her again till the day of the 
house-warming. He had asked friends to 
luncheon upon the morning after Marion’s 
return from the provincial tour, expecting 
the Rising Star to come alone and early* so 
that together they 
might skim the cream 
of a great occasion; 
but she had tele¬ 
phoned that a hat 
specially ordered 
would not be 
delivered till one. 

His house was a 
Georgian mansion of 
fine proportions. The 
double drawing-room 
upon the first floor 
held the best things. 

The decorator and 
Tregenna, as a com¬ 
mittee of two, selected 
certain pictures and 
prints and furniture, 
and prepared for them 
a suitable setting. 

The result more than 
justified expectation. 

As the decorator 
remarked, * 1 T h e 
eighteenth century at 
its best! 

Marion was inordi¬ 
nately fond of flowers, 
particularly those of 
vivid colouring. 

Accordingly Tregenna 
had ordered an im¬ 
mense quantity; but 
at half - past nine, 
when they were 
delivered by the 
florist, he came to the 
conclusion that they 
were out of place in 
the drawing - room. 

He placed the finest 11 he cams to thk conci 
roses in a large Oriental out of flack in ti 

bow l and scattered the 

other plants in the hall and dining-room. And 
then, at the last moment, he decided that 
masses of palms and azaleas detracted from 
the austere distinction of his hall, and bundled 
the lot into the basement. A friend arrived 


immediately afterwards, a singer in musical 
comedy, Mr. Guillaume Boileau, born William 
Drinkwater, To him Tregenna said, with an 
air of satisfaction 

“ I’ve just cleared out the confounded 
vegetables.” 

With a wave of his hand he indicated his 
servant, who was disappearing with the last 
of the palms. Boileau adjusted an eyeglass, 
and surveyed his host with astonishment. 

“What's wrong 
with 'em ? *’ 

u They're somehow 
not in the picture/ 1 
“ I like palms,” 
said Boileau. (i They 
always remind me of 
the big restaurants.” 

‘‘Just so/ 1 Tregenna 
remarked, dryly. 

As they mounted 
the stairs Tregenna 
had a vision of 
Boileau's flat, the last 
word in modern 
luxury and comfort. 
Boileau, when enter¬ 
ing the drawing-room, 
nearly came to grief 
upon the weH-w p axe<i 
parquet. 

+< Hang these thin 
mats ! " he exclaimed. 
The mats were 
Persian, of the finest 
quali ty* Tregenna 
winced, 

“ Take my tip and 
buy a velvet pile 
carpet,” said Boileau. 
Then he added, star¬ 
ing about him : “ I 
suppose this is O K. 
—right period and all 
that; but, frankly, 
my dear boy, it seems 
a bit too faded for 
my taste. Of course 
you dug it up out 
of vour old manor- 
house ? ” 

■USION THAT THEY WERE “ ^ OS, ’ 

k drawing-room.” “ Daresay it did 

well enough down 
there. I'm not hurting your feelings, old 
man , am I ? " 

“ Not at all,” replied Tregenna, stiffly* 
They descended to the dining-room, where 
the famous singer slaked a thirst which he 
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pronounced an asset. Let it not be assumed 
for a moment that Boileau was intemperate. 
He was fond of boasting that he took care of 
himself, knowing well that he was regarded 
by an ever-increasing public as a precious 
national possession. As he drank his whisky- 
and-soda he asked, abruptly :— 

“ What does Marion say to all this ? ” 

She hasn’t seen anything yet.” 

Boileau grinned. “ She’ll be surprised,” 
he affirmed. 

Outside a motor was drawing up at the 
front door. 

“ Another early bird,” said Boileau, looking 
out of window. “ It’s Tommy Breitheimer.” 

Tommy was famous as an art-dealer. He 
bustled in, a short, keen-faced man, with the 
indefinable air of the appraiser. 

“ Wanted to see your stuff, Harry,” said he. 

“ Delighted to show it to—you.” 

The accent on the pronoun was not wasted 
upon Boileau. 

“ I’ll smoke a cigarette in the hall,” he 
said, pleasantly. “ The ashes will kill some 
of the moths in your old mats.” 

Tregenna went upstairs with Breitheimer, 
whose eyes were sparkling. He presented the 
appearance of a lively terrier who smells 
rabbits. Tregenna heaved a sigh of satis¬ 
faction, for he perceived that Tommy was 
indeed surprised—in the right way. He 
darted about, caressing chairs and tables, 
gloating over the best bits, wagging his tail 
with delight, and barking out:— 

“ It’s fine—fine No rubbish ! ” 

“ Thank you,” said Tregenna, “ I know 
what that means coming from you, Tommy.” 

“ I’d take the lot off your hands now. 
Could I say more ? ” 

Under the particular circumstances he 
might have said less ; but Tregenna could 
make due allowance for a professional. 

Other guests began to arrive, some of them 
arrayed in the extreme of fashion. One 
young lady, a friend of Miss Marion Deloraine, 
wore a hat that must have weighed what it 
cost—nearly ten pounds— and a frock which 
might have been sent by letter-post for a 
penny. Alba Longa came with Lady Pen- 
treath, who was also of kin to Tregenna. She 
surveyed the furniture and the people through 
long-handled tortoiseshell glasses, remarking, 
acidly:— 

“ Candidly, my dear Henry, I prefer your 
room to your company.” 

Harry whispered to Alba: “ I like your 
frock immensely.” 

It struck him, almost with violence, that 
she was the real right thing. And, as Alba 
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was carried off by the genial Boileau, he said 
as much to Lady Pentreath, who sniffed. 

“ Your father always hoped you would 
think so, Henry.” 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ You must know that she was selected as 
* the real right thing ’ by him for you.” 

“ Never had a notion of it,” declared Harry , 
in a depressed tone. 

As he spoke Marion entered. 

She took the stage instantly. Tregenna 
advanced to meet her, trying to interpret the 
expression upon her handsome face, which 
wore a picture-postcard smile. As soon as 
he had murmured his greetings she was 
acclaimed by Boileau and half-a-dozen men, 
who formed a circle round her. Alba Longa’s 
aunt sniffed once more, as fragments of chaff 
floated to her ears. Everybody seemed to 
be upon the most extraordinary terms of 
intimacy. Boileau was heard to exclaim 
in his melodious tones :— 

“ Well, old dear, I’m told you knocked ’em 
in the provinces ! ” 

Marion’s voice, clear also and melodious, 
replied, swiftly:— 

“ Manchester is mine, and Liverpool! ” 

Chattering and laughing the company went 
in to luncheon. 

During luncheon champagne was drunk. 
Tregenna knew that this was expected at 
a house-warming. In the same hospitable 
spirit he had provided a bill of fare which 
would have served admirably for a dinner. 
He had invited his friends to eat and drink 
and make merry. And they responded nobly 
to the invitation. 

And yet he felt out of it, a stranger at his 
own feast. Marion was on one side of him; 
on the other, rigidly upright, sat Lady Pen¬ 
treath, disapproval of her company exuding 
from every pore. Tommy Breitheimer 
engrossed the attention of Marion, and poor 
Tregenna, attempting sprightly conversation 
with Alba Longa’s aunt, could overhear 
Tommy pricing his possessions. 

“ I give you my word that ten thou is locked 
up in the drawing-room. Probably more. 
And the pictures in this room-” 

Tregenna stared at the family portraits, 
which included a small Gainsborough and a 
Raeburn. His ancestors seemed to be smiling 
derisively at a degenerate descendant, as the 
corks popped intermittently. It was a hot 
day, and his guests were certainly thirsty. 
Judged by the noise and laughter the luncheon 
was undoubtedly a success. Presently, Mr. 
Guillaume Boileau, who liked to hear himself 
speak quite as much as the world liked to hear 
Original from 
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him sing, rose to his feet, and proposed in a 
few happily-chosen words the health of the 
host* 


We have known old Harry/* he said, 
<f for many years* We hail him as one of the 
best / 5 

<c Hear, hear ! ” 

“ I am not tooting my own horn/* con- 


□igiiiz&tf by 



tinned the singer, when I congratulate him 
upon his friends* If a man is to be inter¬ 
preted by his choice of friends, why then our 
dear old Harry is a sort of composite photo¬ 
graph of men and women distinguished in 
every walk of life*” 

14 Hear, hear ! » 

Tregenna smiled deprecatingly* Boileau 
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had made what the “ profesh ” would call a 
“ hit.” Listening to Boileau, Tregenna 
thought whimsically that always he had 
reflected—more or less faithfully — the 
opinions of others rather than his own, an 
abnegation rare in critics. He had tried, 
sincerely enough, to interpret his friends, 
and to-day he was being interpreted by them ! 
Boileau continued fluently :— 

“ Our host has come into his kingdom, 
and this is his coronation. We all hope,” 
the speaker glanced slyly at the Rising Star, 
“ that we may soon be called upon to assist 
at an even more interesting domestic cere¬ 
mony. I give you Mr. Henry Tregenna, 
with musical honours.” 

Harry’s health was drunk enthusiastically, 
to the accompaniment of “ He’s a jolly good 
fellow.” He responded briefly :— 

“ Mr. Boileau is much too flattering ; but 
it is true that in my contributions—some of 
them unpaid—to current literature I have 
tried to represent others rather than my 
unworthy self; but I do not wish it to be 
inferred that I am a mere composite photo¬ 
graph. I admire the white spats of Mr. 
Boileau’s blameless life, but I shall never 
wear them myself. I have attempted to 
stand upright in the shoes of Socialists and 
even Post-Impressionists, but at heart I’m 
a Tory and a lover of Old Masters. It is a 
great pleasure to entertain you in my own 
house, amongst my own things.” 

He sat down abruptly, to meet the brilliant 
eyes of Marion and to hear her whisper :— 

“ You are a man of surprises.” 

Coffee and cigars were served in the dining¬ 
room ; and Alba Longa and her aunt were 
the first to go. The others followed, leaving 
Tregenna alone with the Rising Star. She 
was perfectly composed ; he was desperately 
nervous. They went into the drawing-room, 
where Marion lighted a cigarette. Then she 
said, lightly:— 

“ Your things are beautiful.” 

“ I am glad you think so.” 

“ Tommy,” she continued, “ raves about 
them; but, my dear Harry, are they suit¬ 
able ? ” ' 

“ Suitable ? ” 

“ Your income is about two thousand a 
year.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And, apparently, another thousand a 
year, or more, is sunk in pictures and furni¬ 
ture. Is that common sense ? ” 

“ Call it—sentiment.” 

“ I never accused you of that.” 

“ Between ourselves, Marion, I am a man 


of sentiment. I have thought of you as a 
woman of sentiment. You play sentimental 
parts with sincerity and conviction.” 

“ That is my mitier.” 

“ Then at heart you are-” 

“ Intensely practical. Well, everything 
went off admirably.” 

He nodded, and then asked, with irrele¬ 
vance :— 

“ I say, Marion, what scent are you using ? ” 

“ Peau de Phryni. It’s distinctive, isn’t 
it ? ” 

“ Very. One can’t smell the roses.” 

“ I won’t shock you by saying what it 
costs. By the way, haven’t you rather 
pinched over the flowers ? ” 

“ The basement is full of them.” 

“ But why ? ” 

“ They made the hall look like the entrance 
to a smart restaurant.” 

Marion frowned, for she, too, loved smart 
restaurants. Also it had just occurred to 
her that another woman might have influ¬ 
enced her own man. 

“ Your cousin helped you, Harry ? ” 

“ Dear little soul ! Yes.” 

“ She looks rather old-fashioned. The 
aunt was appalling—a gorgon. I thought 
such monsters were extinct.” 

“ Lady Pentreath is my first cousin once 
removed,” said Harry, stiffly. 

“ The fact that she is removed saves the 
situation.” 

She smiled, sensible that Harry was curi¬ 
ously irritable and ill at ease. Obviously 
he wanted a lead. 

“ My London engagement is definitely 
settled,” she remarked. “ The rehearsals 
will begin at once. I am wondering whether 
I ought to take a flat or stop at my hotel. 
Housekeeping is rather a bore.” 

She was so sure of him that she spoke out 
plainly. It happened that she was sitting 
in the chair habitually used by his mother, 
long ago dead. Unconsciously she had 
adopted a pose which displayed to advantage 
the fine lines of a figure showing distinctly 
through a thin gown. In just such an atti¬ 
tude she listened to the love : making of the 
leading men who acted with her. 

“ What do you advise ? ” she cooed. 

In desperation he stuttered : “ S-s-stick 
to the hotel! ” 

As he spoke he knew that he was inspired. 
She belonged to hotels, not to homes. And 
he—Heaven • help - him !—had never known 
it till he saw her in his mother’s chair, sur¬ 
rounded by the things which his mother had 
loved and which this woman wanted to sell. 
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He perceived also that she was determined 
to marry him. And it would be his privilege 
to attend to the housekeeping ! The nursery 
also—if a nursery should come into being— 
would be his department! 

He heard her voice, with its gracefully 
modulated inflections, saying, protestingly:— 

“ My dear man, I can’t live in an hotel for 
ever! ” 

He laughed recklessly. 

“ Why not ? ” 

Utterly devoid of a sense of humour, she 
said, petulantly:— 

“ Are you making fun of me ? Why do 
you laugh ? Where is the joke ? ” 

“ On me,” he hastened to say, with a more 
chastened expression. Swiftly he continued, 
“ You have asked for my advice. If you 
think housekeeping is a bore you will be wise 
not to attempt it. I thought—you—er— 
gave me to understand a short time ago that 
you wanted a home of your own. Your 
enthusiasm infected me. But I dare say 
you’re right.” 

“ I should love a home like this,” she 
murmured, softly. 

With a clearness of vision that astounded 
him he saw that she was acting. In self- 
defence he must act also, fighting for salva¬ 
tion with her weapons. He said, tenta¬ 
tively :— 

“ But you think it would be more practical 
to sell the most valuable things ? ” 

“ With a tenth of the money that hangs 
upon your walls I could make this house ten 
times as cosy.” 

“ You are telling me exactly what I wanted 
to know.” 

Much encouraged, Marion went on, 
smilingly:— 

“ Supposing that this house, as it stands, 
were mine, I should realize at first glance 
that it was the wrong setting for me.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ These old-fashioned things belong to an 
old-fashioned house.” 

“ This is an old-fashioned house—an 
Adam’s house.” 

“ I should have said that these things 
ought to belong to old-fashioned people. 
And you are so modern.” 

“Ami?’’ 

“ Aren’t you ? ” 

“ Perhaps ”—he hesitated, flushing slightly 
—“ I have pretended to be modem, so as to 
be in touch with the popular demand. I 
used to be rather an authority on mediaeval 
plate, but my editors were not interested in 


“ All your friends are up-to-date.” 

“ Quite true. In my line, fivepence a line, 
they had to be. But now--” 

“ Please go on ! ” 

“From what Boileau said to-day at 
luncheon I am beginning to fear that I got 
my friends on false pretences. In fine, this ” 
—he waved his hand—“ is my setting, 
although, unhappily, it is not yours.” 

Marion was a clever woman. It would be 
too much to affirm that she knew she was 
defeated, but she felt that time alone could 
adjust certain differences. If she wished to 
advance, she must retire—as gracefully as 
possible. 

“ Dear Harry ! ” she said. “ You are 
over-tired. I will run away. I am rather 
fagged myself.” 

She pressed his hand reassuringly. And 
she smiled as a taxi carried her swiftly to her 
hotel. Harry rang the bell and said to his 
servant:— 

“ Open all the windows in the drawing¬ 
room.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

“ Prop open the door, too. If I had my 
way, no scent should be used except eau-de- 
Cologne.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Harry went to his bedroom and gazed at 
a flushed face, which he hardly recognized. 

“ What an escape ! ” he muttered. 

He drank tea alone in a thoroughly venti¬ 
lated apartment. Before he had finished it 
Alba Longa entered the room. 

“ Aunt Anastasia left her fan here. I 
came back for it, because she is so pernickety. 
Hearing you were alone, I—I thought I’d 
just run up to—to ” 

“ To have a cup of tea with me ? How 
kind of you ! ” 

“ No ”—she blushed—“ to congratulate 
you. I thought it would be nice to be the 
first.” 

“ I accept your congratulations.” 

She tried to read the peculiar writing on 
his pleasant face as she asked :— 

“ Is everything settled ? ” 

“ I am,” said Harry, with a short laugh. 
“ By Jove, Alba Longa, I’m the luckiest fellow 
in the kingdom ! ” 

She winced as she answered, valiantly: 
“ Marion is lucky too.” 

“ She is. But she doesn’t know her luck— 
yet. Sit down ! ” 

Alba did so, utterly bewildered, murmur¬ 
ing : “ You look so odd, Harry.” 

“ I feel odd. I’ve had a squeak for it, and 
I’m rather jumoy. I thought my house- 
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warming was a failure, but it's been a colossal 
success* Does this room smell quite sweet ? ” 
“ Yes, Harry. What has happened ? 11 
“I've escaped a lingering death, that's 
all.” 

“ A lingering—death ? ” 

“ ] might have married Marion. By the 
way, never be beguiled into using Peau de 
Phrynl scent*” 

“ You are not going to marry Marion ? ” 
“Thank the Lord,, I am not.” 


“ But, Harry — why 
not ? ” 

“ Because I don't 
love her, and because I 
do love somebody else.” 
“ Somebody else ? ” 
She stared at him in 
stupefaction, but soft 
blushes deepened upon 
her cheeks, 

“ Fve been a blind 
fool, dear* Five years 
ago I ought to have 
discovered what I 
know now. There is 
only one woman in 
the wide world for me, 
and her name is not 
Marion Deloraine* I 
shall sell the lease of 
this house, and return 
with my things to 
Cornwall/ 1 
She whispered, ner¬ 
vously : “ Does this 

other woman care for 
you ? ” 

“ As a friend—yes.” 

“ Who is she, 
Harry ? ” 

“ Her name is Alba 
Pentreath. 1*11 tell you 
in strictest confidence 
that I 'm going to begin 
again with her," 

“ Because she goes 
w ith the furniture ? ” 
u Ohj hang the furni¬ 
ture ! 1 could live in 

Upper Tooting with 
her*” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“ Absolutely*” 

“ Then IT1 tell you something—in strictest 
confidence* Miss Alba Pentreath is head over 
ears in love already.” 

“ Heaven and earth ! Some Comish- 
man ? ” 

” Yes.” 

Tregenna smiled dismally. 

“ I’m glad he + s a Cornish man. Do I know 
him ? ” 

“ You are just beginning to know him- His 
name is Henry Tregenna.” 
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The Polar Sea, London, N.W. 


1HIS is the new postal address— 
or it should be—of Sam and 
Barbara, Polar bears of great 
popularity and distinction. 
For great changes have come 
j to pass of late at the Zoo* 
logical Gardens of Regent's 
Park, and among all the creatures which have 
been promoted to more convenient quarters 
none has been more highly considered or more 


spaciously accommodated than Sam and 
Barbara. 

In the old time the Polar bear’s quarters 
were scarcely half-quarters; at any rale, a 
very vulgar fraction of the elegant private 
ocean now at the disposal of Sam and Barbara. 
And a Polar bear is no suitable tenant for a 
small den and a large puddle ; he is long 
and high and thick, and he bumps his ends 
and his sides, and he butts the puddle-bed 
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with his nose when he dives* These mis¬ 
fortunes, often repeated and long-continued, 
soux the Polar bear's temper and cause quarrels 
with his wife ; and it is a notorious fact that 
all Sam’s deficiencies as a husband are trace¬ 
able to overcrowding in his youth. For if you 
are a Polar bear with any sense of personal 
dignity it annoys you to find yourself unable 
to take three steps of a stroll without 
stumbling over your wife ; so you learn to 
obviate the inconvenience by presenting 
her with a dump on the side of the head 
whenever you find her within reach ; this 
has the double advantage of clearing her out 
of the way at the moment, and of reminding 
her not to be stumbled over in future. 

The present Sam is the last of a long succes¬ 
sion of Sams, of whom one of the most cele¬ 
brated was not a Sam but a Samson, who 
reigned for a very large part of thirty years, 
live Sam now in power was but six months 
old when he first arrived at Regent’s Park, 
and that was eight years ago. He came from 
such a cribbed and cabined confinement on 
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board ship that even the ancient half-quarters 
of the Zoo were something like liberty by 
comparison ; and in those half-quarters the 
sooty young ragamuffin of 1903 grew into the 
giant whom Barbara now respects as lord. 

Barbara herself is a year younger than her 
husband, with just that year’s less experience 
of England, home, as represented by the half- 
quarters, and beauty in the shape of Sarcw 
Barbara has less of dignity and more of play¬ 
fulness than Sam ] even a Polar bear’s 
dignity will not wholly survive seven years 
of persistent knocking into a pond at the paw 
of so large a spouse as Sam, But Barbara’s 
playfulness has survived everything, and she 
will rollick in the new Polar sea for hours 
together, till at last her example becomes 
infectious, and even the morose Sam so far 
relaxes as to flounder in after her and gambol 
with all the lightness and vivacity of a 
delirious elephant, In the elegant refine¬ 
ments of practical hilarity Barbara is her 
husband’s superior. There is a log of w'ood, 
much reduced by wear and gnaw ing, which 
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11 Slit WILL H LAVE HERStJ.J Li* WITH A MIGHTY EFFORT HALF-LENGTH OUT 
01 THE WATER, HURLING THE LOO OVERHEAD,” 

From p Fhtfa, by Utnry Irving. Qfj g j H Cl I f TO fTl 


is her chief play¬ 
thing, and she has 
invented, acquired, 
and perfected 
many accomplish¬ 
ments of which 
this is the instru¬ 
ment. She will 
catch it in the 
water and throw it 
dexterously in 
man) ways. She 
will take the log 
between her paws, 
roll over on her 
back in the water, 
and so swim with 
it pressed against 
her muzzle, gnaw¬ 
ing it affection¬ 
ately. She will 
lodge it accurately 
on the rocks that 
emerge from the 
private ocean, she 
will scramble up 
after it, knock it 
off and fling herself 
on it as it falls, 
with all the play¬ 
fulness and ele¬ 
gance of a kitten 
weighing about 
two tons. She will 
dive after it and 
emerge with it 
balanced on the 
tip of her nose, 
fully understand¬ 
ing and delighting 
in the applause of 
the spectators. She 
will heave herself 
up wuth a mighty 
effort half-length 
out of the water, 
hurling the log 
overhead, as you 
see her doing in 
the photograph, 
with w r ater and 
spray streaming 
about her. But 
chiefly she loves to 
inveigle the keeper 
to play w'iih her— 
from the other 
side of the bars, 
it must be under- 
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SHE Ci.AI'S IT AGAINST HER CHEEK IN THE MANNER OF A TOOTHACHE REMEDY." 


Fruwi n I’hato. by Henry Irviny. 


stood- The keeper’s business is to fling 
the log into the water again and again—as 
often as Barbara can persuade him. Then 
Barbara, after a trot along the coast to the 
nearest point opposite the log* bundles in 
headlong and retrieves the log as a dog fetches 
a stick, except that her method of carrying 
it is peculiar to herself. She claps it against 
her cheek in the manner of a toothache 
remedy, holding it in place with her left paw 
and swimming with the remaining three. 
Gaining the shore she climbs out, still hugging 
the log against her fare, and so proceeds to 
erect her full height against the bars* Stand¬ 
ing so, on her hind legs, she presents a fine 
figure of an upstanding bear, for it is her 
ambition, for some impenetrable reason, to 
return the log through the rails at the highest 
elevation she can possibly reach. This she 


docs so that it falls at the keeper’s feet; 
whereupon that patient official is expected to 
pilch it back again and wait for its return 
once more—twice more, three times, thirty 
times—three hundred times if he will; 
though he won't; for his endurance is merely 
human, and he has other duties. 

All this is very entertaining, but in truth 
Barbara is a vain creature, and she derives 
quite as much pleasure from the notice of the 
spectators as from the enjoyment of her sport. 
In one of the photographs wc reproduce she 
is caught positively in the act of " showing 
off” pitching up the log with an eye—both 
eyes, in fact—on the crowd, instead of on the 
log, where any single-minded and scientific 
bear would keep it. This, to confess the truth, 
is a habit of Barbara’s, and, being a failing 
that she shares with certain human creatures 
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—even Cabinet Ministers—it establishes a 
sort of sympathy that leads many onlookers 
to esteem her a possible delightful pet, with 
no possible drawback except a certain bulk 
that might cause inconvenience in a crowded 
drawing-room. But, alas, her keeper will tell 
you that Barbara is not only vain, but sly 
and treacherous to so extreme a degree that, 
in fact, she is a far more dangerous brute than 
the surly Sam himself, who tyrannizes over 
her. There is no humbug about Sam, He 
is in captivity and he objects to it; he is also 


less to practise deceit or lay a trap. So, since 
she has not yet incurred the guilt of homicide, 
visitors may well remember to express any 
sympathy they may feel for Bar¬ 
bara at a safe distance from the 
bars, for Barbara’s sake ; it may, 
indeed, occur to some to do it for 
their own. And at the same time 
it would not seem altogether 
advisable to presume on the in¬ 
difference of Sam. 

As for him, although he would 
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“ WITH AN EYE ON THE CROWD.” 


[Henry Irelny 


on occasion—less now than formerly—a wife- 
beater ; but he makes no pretence at delight 
with the human creatures that stare at him, 
and though he would quite readily—spite of 
something of the appearance of a Brob- 
dingnagian sheep—flatten one with a blow 
of his steam-hammer paw, he would not 
condescend to go out of his way to do it, still 


seem to devote much time to morose self- 
communing, he has his rollick on occasion, 
and when he does flounder in for a game of 
mixed bathing with Barbara then the spray 
flies as in a storm, and mighty whacks ate 
dealt apace, as Tennyson, or somebody else, 
didn’t say. Nothing like it is ever seen at 
the National Sporting Club* 
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Tke .Nortli Close Boys Meet witk a Novel Specimen of Human Being. 

By MAX RITTENBERG. 

Illustrated by H. M. Brock. R.I. 


NOVI! And such a novi ! ” 
said Haines, gleefully, in 
open prep.-room. 

“ All novis are either 
little worms or little pigs," - 
remarked Tomlinson. 

“ This one’s neither. I’ve 
never seen such a perfect specimen of the 
country bumpkin.” 

Pondersby pricked up his ears, as the 
saying goes. Viewed from his special outlook 
on his fellow schoolboys, this might mean an 
opportunity for sport. Pondersby’s idea 
of “ sport ” was not to go and kill some¬ 
thing, but to go and make somebody highly 
uncomfortable. 

“ Where is our little friend ? ” said Pon¬ 
dersby, blandly. 

“ In the reading-room.” 

“ We will investigate,” quoth Pondersby. 

A “novi” in mid-term was an unusual 
phenomenon. A humanitarian rule requires 
the new boys to assemble at North Close a 
day or two before the rest of the house at the 
beginning of term. This allows them to get 
to know their bearings in house and school, 
saves them from the humiliation of having 
to ask their way about from other boys only 
too anxious to mislead them, and gives them 
the opportunity of banding together infor¬ 
mally in defensive alliance against the 
habitues. The preliminary day or so before 
the real opening of school is a very precious 
privilege for the novi. 

But this one had the misfortune to arrive 
at mid-term. They found him in the reading- 
room, sitting at the big centre table and turn¬ 
ing over the leaves of a bound volume of 
Punch with the utmost stolidity. He was 
all that Haines had painted him—an un¬ 
couth, bovine lump of about fifteen years, 
quite excellent material for Pondersby’s 
special talents. 

They seated themselves on the table around 
him, half-a-dozen of them, winking delight¬ 
edly at one another. 

Haines opened the proceedings. “ What’s 
oo’s ickle name ? ” said he, sweetly. 
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The new boy looked up slowly and ejacu¬ 
lated uncouthly : “ What ? ” 

“ I have the honour to request you to 
communicate to us your bally name.” 

“ Oosh,” replied the new boy, this being 
the proper South African pronunciation of 
his name. 

“ Don’t be rude.” 

“ Man, but I am not being rude. That is 
my name.” 

“ Spell it.” 

“ O-C-H-S-E.” 

“ Jee—rusalem ! But that’s pronounced 
* Oxo.’ ” 

“ No.” 

“ I say it is.” 

“ It does not want to be pronounced 
‘ Oxo.’ ” 

“ It doesn’t want to ! Why not ? ” 

“ No,” answered the Afrikander, obsti¬ 
nately. 

Pondersby took a hand in the game. 
“ What does your dear mammy call her 
darling ? ” 

“ Yoppy.” 

“Spell it.” 

“ J-A-C-O-B-U-S.” 

“ Look here, my young double Dutchman, 
and answer me straight. When it first saw 
you, what did the Zuider Zay ? ” 

“ Man, I am not a Hollander ; I am an 
Afrikander. I come from Doornfontein.” 

“ Same thing. Are you a Hottentot on 
your mother’s side of the family or your 
father’s ? ” put in Haines. 

The new boy flamed at this question. 
To him it was the greatest insult imagin¬ 
able. He glared at Haines and answered: 
“ Allemachte, I am white ! ” 

“ Quite right,” said the judicial Tomlinson. 

Pondersby turned the attack to a more 
subtle direction. “ Who’s your fag- 
master ? ” he asked. 

Now there was no regular fagging system 
at North Close, but the new boy could not 
know that. For the first time he began to 
look nervous. 

“ I did not know,” he answered, haltingly. 
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“ Then you know now. Didn’t Old Beefy 
assign you to anybody ? Well, in that case 
the rule is you go up to auction/' 

There was a chorus of assent from the other 
boys, with admiring glances at the brainy 
Fondersby. 

The latter proceeded to make a rostrum 
for himself by putting one of the wooden 


** —every nov i is obliged to serve for fouv 
weeks as slave, skivvy, scullion, or scourer 
of the pots and pans. In brief, gentlemen, 
he has to fag, and be deuced smart at it if he 
wants to keep his bally skin intact. Is it 
what-ho, my hearties ? ” 

" What-ho it is ! ” chorused the assembly s 
according to the school catch-phrase of the day. 



arm-chairs up on 
the table and 
mounting into 
position. For 
hammer he sent 
a small boy to 
fetch a couple of 
fives-bats. The 
latter spread the 
news of the entertainment en route t and 
soon the reading-room was chock-a-block 
with grinning boyhood. 

Pondersby clapped the bats together to 
secure silence. “Gentlemen and Fellow 
Freemen,” he began* 14 According to the 
immemorial custom of the school since the 
time of Henry the Eighth of blessed memory 
—on whom be peace-” 

'* I doubt it/ 1 murmured the judicial 
Tomlinson. 


“ I have the honour to present to you, 
gentlemen, the latest acquisition to our little 
circle—to wit, the half-boiled turnip, swede, 
or mangel-wurzel you behold at yonder end 
of the table. This slave has been assigned 
to no fag-master, so, pursuant to immemorial 
custom, he is to be put up to public auction. 
I will first declare unto you the conditions of 

sale-” 

“ What’s his name ? ” put in i£ A Voice.” 

“ Silence in the penny seats ! ” thundered 
Pondersby* I will reach his name and 
points in due, proper, correct, and Parlia¬ 
mentary order. 1 have first to state that the 
bids must be in cold, hard, and ready cash, 
and that the highest bidder will have to dis¬ 
gorge to Mr- Treasurer Tomlinson before 
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this assembly 
disperses. Such 
money, specie, 
bullion, or other 
legal tender will 
be applied to the 
purchase o f 
putted meats for 
tea for the upper 

table-■” 

“All the 
tables ! ” was a 
general interrup¬ 
tion, “ Play fair, 

Hondo! ” 

“ For all the 
tables, if the 
money allows,” 
amended Pon- 
dcrsby, blandly, 
in deference to 
the popular 
clamour, “ And 
that any mis¬ 
guided youth 
who attempts to 
prevaricate, per- 
mutate, per- 
trickulate,or bilk 
in the matter of 
the bids will be 
dealt with in¬ 
delibly by hand, 
hoof, and cricket- 
stump. Slave- 
dog, advance ! 

He answers, 
gentlemen, to the 
name of Yoppy 
Oxo, or so he in¬ 
forms me, Far 
be it from me 
to doubt his 
word—” 

“ It does not 
want it to be pro¬ 
nounced f Oxo/ ” 
put in the new 
boy, obstinately* 

“ Silence, thou 
parboiled turnip- 
top, lest worse 
befall thee! He further informs me, gentle¬ 
men, that he is a citizen of no mean city, 
to wit, Doornfontein, where the fountain- 
pens come from. I understand that this is 
somewhere at the other end of our respected 
earth, planet, globe, or spheroid, but no 
guarantee whatsoever will be given or implied, 
VuL *10. 54 


He is, as you will 
note, gentlemen, 
of a ruddy and 
pleasing counte¬ 
nance, and right 
well equipped in 
point of biceps, 
triceps, and 
quadriceps for 
the work of 
scraping footer- 
boots, scouring 
ink-pots, swot¬ 
ting impots, and 
the like—in fact, 
a very useful 
thing to have 
about the study* 

I am instructed 
to offer him 
without reserve* 
Make me a bid, 
my hearties.” 

" Ha’penny*” 
Pondersby 
pointed a finger 
of dignified re¬ 
buke in the direc¬ 
tion of the bid : 
“ Yarlet, cease 
thy babbling! 
This slave-dog is 
offered without 
reserve, but 
under no circs 
w ill I accept less 
than threepence 
for him.” 

“ Threepence ” 
—“ Sixpence ”— 
41 Eightpcnce ”— 
u And a half” 
— lt And a collar- 
stud.” 

“ Eightpence- 
ha'penny and a 
collar - stud I in 
offered, gentle¬ 
men* Is it a gold 
stud, sir? Only 
bone ? Tut-tut! 
Any advance on 
eightpcnce - ha’penny and a bone collar- 
stud ? Ten pence Fm bid. A shilling— 
you’re a sportsman, sir, although you’ve got 
a voice like a slate-pencil,” 

“ One and a penny ”—“ And a postcard T 
—’ u One-and-three,” 

u One-and-three Fm bid, A puny, puking, 
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piffling one - and - three. Come, my noble 
sportsmen, let nothing you dismay. One-and- 
four I’m bid—one-and-six. Only one-and- 
six ? Remember, gents, the bullion is to be 
turned into turkey and tongue.” 

“ No ; salmon and shrimp ! ” put in “ A 
Voice.” 

“Two bob,” shouted Haines, boldly. - 

Now Haines shared the same study with 
Pondersby ; so the latter wasted no effort in 
trying to coax further bids. “ Two bob. 
Going at tw6 bob. Going-—going—gone ! 
Mr. Haines wins in a canter.. Slave-dog 
Oxo, hie thee to Mr. Haines’s study; there to 
await his pleasure arid obey his commands ! 
Avaunt! ” 

The new boy proved a strange mixture oi 
bucolic credulity and dogged Boer obstinacy 
where he knew his ground. To the name of 
“ Oxo ” he refused to answer—they were 
forced to change his nickname to that of 
“ Dutchy,” which he accepted. Further, 
he lay in wait for a boy who referred to 
Kaffir ancestry and sent him to hospital with 
a cricket-stump across the shins. But he 
accepted unquestioningly the role of fag to 
the Haines-Pondersby study, and as such 
performed the most ridiculous tasks and 
errands for his masters. 

He cut out paper confetti steadily for a 
whole half-holiday for a house paper-chase, 
under orders ; he ran on all fours three times 
across the yard and back in an ordered 
attempt to beat a fictitious “ novi’s record ” ; 
he went obediently to the school hairdresser 
for a pair of false whiskers, which he was 
ordered to don whenever he cleaned football- 
boots for his masters. Only tell him that it 
was the immemorial custom of the school 
since the days of Henry VIII., and apparently 
he would cartry out an order of any degree 
of fatuity. 

So Pondersby grew bolder. 

One Saturday afternoon after dinner he 
put his head outside his study and called, 
“ Slave ahoy ! ” 

Ochse came to the Haines-Pondersby study 
at a lope. 

“ What art thou doing after footer this 
afternoon ? ” 

“ I was going to change back to my ordinary 
clothes,” answered the fag, in honest sim¬ 
plicity. 

“ Dolt, I meant after thou hadst changed.” 

“ I don’t know. Perhaps I read a book.” 

Pondersby pointed a solemn finger at him. 

“ Art thou aware that to-morrow is Pre¬ 
sentation Sunday ?” 


“ Man, it doesn’t matter to me—I am of 
the Dutch Reformed Chutch,” answered the 
new boy, thinking that it might be some 
church festival unknown to him. 

“ Clown, know thou that Presentation 
Sunday is the second Sunday at school in the 
life of every novi. Since the days of Henry 
the Eighth—on whom be peace—it has been 
the custom that on this day he shall present 
to his house-master some trophy of the 
chase. By thine own hands must thou 
capture weasel, stoat,' mole, hare, or rabbit, 
and offer it to thy house-master on a lordly 
dish. Dost thou know how to catch rabbits ? ” 

“ I have caught many things out to the 
farm, but not rabbits never.” 

“ Thine education has been sadly neglected, 
mefears. No matter—do thy best. Hie thee 
to the warren by Hinckley Woods. My 
blessing goes with thee.” 

He omitted to mention that Farmer 
Basset, who owned the land, was always 
prowling about with an ash-plant on the 
look-out for trespassers, especially the boys 
of the school. 

Late that afternoon the young Afrikander 
returned, much to Pondersby’s surprise, with 
a small rabbit. (Pondersby’s plan was in no 
way dependent on such a result.) He ex¬ 
plained with justifiable pride that he had 
stalked the rabbit for half an hour, and 
finally brought it down with a stone at 
fifteen yards. 

“ Did you see Farmer Basset ? ” 

“ With a red face and a big stick ? ” 
asked Ochse. 

“ That’s him.” 

“ I saw him, but I never let him see me. 
I took cover,” answered the young Afrikander, 
shrewdly. 

“ Oh ! ” said Haines, blankly. 

Pondersby resumed the mastery of the 
situation. 

“ Good dog, good dog ! Now thou canst 
dress thy rabbit in fitting fashion, and to¬ 
morrow afternoon, when dinner is full sped, 
thou shalt set it on a lordly dish and offer it 
humbly to Old Beefy in his study.” 

After Sunday dinner it was Mr. Calthrop’s 
custom to retire to his study for a pipe and 
a nap. Consequently he did not hear the 
roars of laughter from the prep.-room that 
burst out after Ochse had left it bearing in 
his hands a biological dissecting-dish of 
Pondersby’s, with the rabbit pinned out on 
it so as to expose the interior anatomy, and 
decorated with fancy ribbons and a flag- 

label marked “ With Comps.” 
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Nor did he hear the several tappings at 
his study-door. Perhaps he muttered ” Come 
in ” in his sleep, for the new boy thought he 
heard it and entered. Finding the house¬ 
master asleep, he was somewhat nonplussed. 
He had been coached to drop humbly on one 
knee and say : “ Oh King, live for ever ! 

May rabbits never sit on your grandmother's 
grave. Deign to accept from your lowly 
servant this tribute of the chase. Heaven 
preserve Your Majesty ! ** 

Since Mr. Calthrop was asleep it was clearly 
useless to make the set speech, so Ochse put 
the dissecting-dish in a prominent position on 
the study-table and withdrew. Then he put 
on his Sunday straw to go out for a walk. 

Pondersby, Haines, and Co, were dumb¬ 
founded w hen they saw him return calmly and 
serenely without the rabbit. 

M What did he say ? " they asked. 

(l He did not say nothing. He was asleep/* 
“ You surely didn’t leave the dish there ? * f 
" Why for not, man ? ** 

“ He’ll see my name under it! *' muttered 
Pondersby, angrily, biting his lips. “ Go at 
once and fetch it back again, you little 
Kaffir fool ! ” 

Ochse flamed red, I am not a Kaffir/’ 
said he. “ I will not go/ 5 # 

** Do as you’re told/* 

** I am not a Kaffir/ 5 repeated the new 
boy, doggedly. He had been suddenly roused 
into one of those moods in which verbal 
threats and physical violence would not move 
him one iota. 

Pondersby and Haines consulted anxiously 
in whispers. Neither of them dared to go 
into the house-master’s study to rescue the 
rabbit and the dissecting-dish, Pondersby 


swore aloud, and, psychological curiosity, 
that was as the opening of a sluice-gate to 
let a flood of understanding into the new 
boy’s mind. At last he grasped the position. 
Again he flamed red—with shame at the way 
he had been taken in—and then he marched 
doggedly out of the room for his Sunday walk, 

Mr, Calthrop looked in his quiet, ironic way 
over the assembled house. His voice was 
even and without a trace of anger—if any¬ 
thing, it conveyed the suggestion of slight 
boredom. He knew r how to control boys. 

(< This afternoon I received a little present/ 1 
he said. “ Very kind of someone—very 
thoughtful indeed. The dissection was a 
trifle crude, though. Now I want to know 
whom I am to thank for this unusual but 
flattering attention.” He looked around 
with half-closed eyelids. 

No answer. 

“ Come, come, no undue modesty; no 
blush to find it fame. Who is the artist of 
the scalpel ? ” 

No answer. 

Let me give you a little help. There was 
a certain name under the dissecting-dish/* 

“ The dish was mine, sir/ 1 admitted Pon¬ 
dersby, sullenly. “ But the rabbit was not 
mine, and I didn't place it in your study. I 
can’t very well say more than that, sir/' 

“ Very creditable to your honour, Ponders¬ 
by, We all know r what a tender, delicate 
plant it is. I respect your feelings. Now, 
who was daring enough to take this dish 
from Pondersby’s care without his sanction? 
Who put it in my study ? ” 

Ochse held up his hand in silence. 

“ You needn't hold up your hand, Ochse; 
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we don’t do 
that here. We 
prefer the 
spoken hail 
You can accom¬ 
pany me to my 
study,” 

In his study 
Mr* Calthrop 
looked slowly 
and curiously 
over the new 
boy, “ What 
on earth made 
you do it ? You 
don't look Im¬ 
pertinent* You 
don’t look as if 
you had the 
artistry to plan 
this piece of 
devilment. Be 
frank with me,” 

The young 
Afrikander 
looked at his 
house - master 
eye to eye and 
answered quite 
simply,but with 
deep feeling: 

“ Man, I was a 
fool. I did not 
know. I was a 
your pardon/ 1 

Mr. Calthrop did not rebuke him for 
his choice of wording. He understood 
in part, at least. “ Well,’* said he, at 
length, “ I am not going to ask you who was 
at the root of it. We don't do that over here, 
you know. I can form my own conclusions/' 
4f I will take the cane/' said the Afrikander. 
“ No ; that would be unfair, I have your 
word that this was not your own idea ? ” 

“ It was not, sir.” 

11 Then I will let you go.” 

“ Will you let me have the cane for one 
moment , sir ? ” 

“ That's a queer thing to ask, Ochse. But 
here it is. What do you want w ith it P " 

The new boy took the cane and w alked with 
it over to the sofa, Then he brought it down 
on a sofa-cushion, hard—once, twice, thrice, 
up to a dozen times. 

The house-master understood—and smiled 
broadly* No doubt they are listening,” 
said he. “ Well, it's not at all a bad idea,” 


look 


be 


verdomder 


In the prep,-room the boys crowded round 

le 
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Ochse with expressions of sympathy and 
surprise at his unruffled demeanour. 

“ Great Scot ! He must have been wffld 
with you ! '' 

“ I never heard such a whacking ! ” 

“ Twelve of them, too ! ” 

** It's nothing,” returned the novi, calmly, 
“ To the school at Doornfontein I had much 
worse than that. I do not mind this kind of 
whacking. It’s nothing at all/' 

“ He's a good plucked J un, that's what he 
is,” w r as the comment of Tomlinson, 

“ That's right/' added another boy, 
u Dutchy's a real sportsman. I say, we ought 
to pay it back on that dirty dog Pondo/' 
There were loud murmurs of approval. 

" Shall we make him stand treat to Dutchy 
at the tucker ? ” 

The suggestion met with instant favour 
from the rest of the house, “Right-hoi” 

they chorused, and again (i Right-ho I n 
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WTiat Six Rick ^len Could Do 

By E. SETON VALENTINE. 


Illustrated by George Morrow. 



T is not improbable that the 
six richest men in the world 
are on a footing of personal 
acquaintance. They may have 
met in the same room—they 
may even have lunched or 
dined together. Let your 
imagination dwell for a moment on the scene. 
There is the table laid, and six elderly, not 
too-well-groomed figures seated about it, who, 
having partaken sparingly of simple fare, are 
now sipping a little port or swallowing 
furtively a tabloid of pepsine. At the head, 
by virtue of his vastly preponderant posses¬ 
sions, we note the spare form and sharp, keen 
visage of Mr. J, D + Rockefeller ; at the foot 
is the white-bearded, imperturbable Lord 
Rothschild, At Mr. Rockefeller's right is 
the trim, rather intellectual-looking Mr. 
As tor, whose rent-roll is eight million pounds 
a year ; next to him is the patriarch, Lord 
Strathcona, who is credited with a snug 
fortune of one hundred million pounds. 
Opposite them are Mr, Carnegie, round and 
ruddy-faced, and the dominating, almost 
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saturnine personality of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

These six men talk quietly to each other 
across the table, in matter-of-fact tones, 
about nothing in particular. Not once, pro¬ 
bably, is their conversation lit up by any 
remark or speculation upon the tremendous 
fact which their little gathering suggests. 
Combination does not occur to them, not 
even that little sum in addition which rises 
quite naturally to the brain of any observer 
of the group and makes him gasp for breath. 
For he, having an alert imagination, sweeping 
the boundaries of this kingdom, regarding its 
social interests, its financial and economic 
values, its great commercial and industrial 
aggregations, sees in a single glance the whole 
fabric prostrate and helpless at the feet of that 
one tremendous fact. 

ONE THOUSAND MILLION'S OF POUNDS ! 

Yes, that is what this prosaic gathering 
of six elderly gentlemen in a small dining¬ 
room at Claridge’s undeniably signifies. This 
is the colossal sum which, were thev each 
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and "11 to realize to the uttermost farthing 
on all descriptions of their properties, land, 
houses, stock, and chattels, they would be 
able to heap up together, and, were they 
animated by a single purpose and resolved 
at all costs to carry it through, they might 
alter the face of Europe and the destinies of 
mankind. 

For think of what a thousand millions 


interests* They are like Samson playing at 
tiddledewinks. One employs his fortune to 
provide free fiction and racing tips for the 
poor ; another gives to hospitals ; another 
to colleges ; another buys a newspaper and 
a magazine and himself writes therefor, 
impossible tales of houris and buried treasure. 
All of them bury their talent under a bushel; 
none of them allow their minds to dwell for 



THIS HALF-DOZEN MEN WOULD BE ABLE TO TAV OFF THE WHOLE NATIONAL DEBT. 


sterling means. This half-dozen of men T 
whom you would probably not regard twice 
if you saw' them walking along the Strand, 
would not only be able to pay off the w f hole 
of the National Debt of Great Britain and 
Ireland, amounting to seven hundred and 
fifty millions, accumulated in the course of 
two centuries by a population now' numbering 
forty-five millions, but they would have 
enough left over to buy the National Gallery, 
the South Kensington Museum, and every 
first-class battleship in the British Fleet. 

Such wealth is bewildering, such possibili¬ 
ties of power on the part of these six all but 
untitled* apparently undistinguished, unosten¬ 
tatious members of the community. But 
do you suppose for a moment that they are 
troubled by any such thought ? Do you 
suppose that the dazzling significance of their 
potentialities ever suggests itself for a moment 
to any of their minds ? It is very unlikely ; 
because it is one of the most usual limitations 
of a millionaire that he has no imagination ; 
or if he retains a shred of this quality, his own 
wealth has completely lost its glamour. If 
such men are conscious of their own power 
they never use it outside of their own special 
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a moment on the great things they could do, 
while as for the greater things they could do 
m combination, one doubts if even Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan or Mr. Astor has ever given 
it a moment's thought. 

But what if, instead of being what they are, 
essentially prosaic, “ practicaland common¬ 
place, these six men became suddenly con¬ 
verted into six men of restless, enterprising, 
imaginative, and energetic nature, would 
they be content to doze away their wealth— 
that such a stupendous weapon as this should 
not he seized and put to some mighty use ? 
Rest assured they would not, when once the 
idea had struck them, let it slip away without 
bearing fruit. The meeting of six such men, 
linked together in such a plutocratic brother¬ 
hood, would be pregnant w : ith events which 
might easily change the history of mankind. 
They, at least, would not be content to 
separate w-ilh a few dreary banalities about 
the weather or the price of stocks or the new 
rates of insurance—or even with some tepid 
bilk about endowing a new- hospital or 
laboratory. 

“ Gentlemen ” one of them might exclaim, 

u we six men in this room have a thousand 
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million pounds between us. We are stronger 
than any single organized power on earth. We 
can do things. Let us exert ourselves—let us 
see what we can do. Let m six men before 
we die really put forth our combined spending 
power. Instead of the futile., humdrum life 
other millionaires lead, let us exhibit to the 
world all our strength and all our glory, 

And then, like the members of the Tiers 
Etat in the tennis-court, they w T ould clasp 
hands and swear not to separate until they 
had achieved consolidation and a programme. 
What things could they not achieve with a 
thousand million pounds! Suppose they 
were aggressive and inclined to wage war. 
Upon what a scale could they not wage it ! 
One of these six men once actually did put 
a thousand men into the field, fully armed and 
equipped, and maintained them for a year or 
two during the South African War, at his 
sole personal expense. But this sextet could, 
if they chose, put a million men in the field and 
maintain them for ten years,perhaps for twenty. 


Napoleon from 1790 to 1815 involved Britain 
in charges of six hundred and fifty million 
pounds. The Crimean War cost upwards of 
thirty million pounds for two years alone. 
On the other hand, there are far greater 
economies with a better system, yet the South 
African War did not cost much under two 
hundred and fifty million pounds. But a 
million armed men, with equipment to match, 
is a thing the world has only seen for brief 
periods at a time ; nor is there any reason to 
suppose that it would be necessary for such a 
force to be in the field for more than a cam¬ 
paign or two. Modern equipment is a very 
serious thing ; neither Napoleon’s levies nor 
the armies of America in 1861-65 were more 
than a quarter drilled, fed, clothed, and armed. 
Of course it is assumed that in such an 
enterprise the sextet w f ould embark all 
their principal. It ivould be necessary to 
spend money in order to conquer the earth ; 
but doubtless the conquest of the earth could 
be achieved with a thousand millions. If 



THIS SEXTET COULD, IK THEY CHQSE r PUT A MILLION MEN IX THE FIELD AND WAGE 

WAR FOR TEN YEARS, 


Wars have grown far more expensive than 
they used to be, not merely in the higher 
pay of officers and men and the increased 
cost of rations, but in the cost of transports* 
horses* and artillery. The American Revolu¬ 
tionary War, lasting from 1775 to 1781, 
burdened the country with one hundred 
and forty million pounds. The wars with 


they did not spend their principal—which 
in the circumstances is unthinkable, because 
all property would be in a fluid state— 
their income would amount to between thirty 
and forty millions a year, which would about 
defray the charges of a war similar to that 
between America and Spain or the Austro- 
Prussian Warjriciinal from 
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THEY MIGHT FORM A JUNTA OF MIGHTY ADMIRALS AN!> All HI EVE UNIVERSAL DOMINION OF THE SEA* 


In lieu of being illustrious generals, perhaps 
our millionaires might elect to compass their 
ambitions on the sea. They might achieve 
universal dominion by the possession of a 
great Navy, arid of themselves form an 
imposing junta of mighty admirals. It 
would matter little to them where they 
built their fleet, or whether they bought it 
ready-made. What is the value of a fleet in 
being of a first-class Power ? What is the 
worth of the British Fleet, one of the marvels 
of the world ? Probably not more—lock, 
stock, and barrel, from keel to fore-top— 
than a couple of hundred millions, if so much* 



A five hundred million pounds fleet would be 
unique, overpowering, irresistible* Such a 
fleet would sw eep the seas of everything afloat, 
from a trawler to a Dreadnought* We are 
so accustomed to regarding the British Fleet 
as something so stupendous, almost omnipo¬ 
tent, that it is a shock to us to reflect that 
these six men have the wealth to build one 
far finer, stronger, and more efficient. And 
yet we are told an Empire of sixty million 
w r hite men groans under the burden of what 
six men could carry on their own shoulders 
and not fed the weight* 

It is really difficult not to be appalled in 



THEY COULD SUMMON THE WHOLE POPULATION AND FAV THEM TWENTY' rOUNIJS APIECE, 
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considering some of the ways in which our 
six rich friends could disburse their money, 
if they were really bent on doing so, to the 
utmost of its purchasing power. You have, 
first of all, to consider comparative values. 
Now, the whole of the house property in Great 
Britain is only worth two hundred and 
twenty million pounds. All the buildings in 
London are only valued at forty-four millions 
of pounds. The gross value, or gross estimated 
rental, of all the property in England and 
Wales is only about two hundred and sixty 
millions. Therefore, at the behest of these 
six men, for a period of nearly four years 
no one in the kingdom need pay a penny of 
rent. Or, if they chose to be more directly 
liberal, they could summon the whole popu¬ 
lation of the British Isles to come forward 
and receive, every man, woman, and child, 
the sum of twenty pounds apiece. Think of 


The wealth of these six millionaires far 
exceeds the total value of the product of 
British industry for a whole year. Nearly 
seven millions of workers, toiling six days a 
week, produced a net output of British 
industry for 1910-11 of seven hundred and 
twelve million pounds. These six men would 
be able to pay for all the result of a 
year’s toil accumulated in twelve months 
by a whole nation of toilers. They could 
buy up all the wealth of a year — all the 
machinery, all the manufactured goods, all 
the steel, all the iron, all the tobacco, all 
the sugar. That is what such wealth as 
theirs means. 

Another and striking example of their 
potentiality would be to the taste of us all. 
These six men could run the United Kingdom 
for six years and longer, pay the total amount 
of its expenses, and remit everything to the 



IF THEY CHOSE, NOBODY WOULD PAY ANY TAXES. ALL.CUSTOM HOUSES WOULD CLOSE DOWN. 
LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS WOULD BE SENT FREE. 


such a memorable incident of wealth dis¬ 
tribution—the millions, young, old, rich, and 
poor, passing in a column six deep before 
these six open-handed millionaires, and each 
receiving his twenty golden sovereigns! 
Most of this would have to be specially coined 
(there would probably be no such amount of 
gold available for the purpose), and one 
might suggest a coin with a multiple profile 
of the princely six on the obverse. 


taxpayer. Under this excellent and generous 
dispensation nobody would pay any taxes. 
All Custom Houses would close down. There 
would be no excise. Letters and telegrams 
would be sent free. For the total receipts 
of John Bull from all these sources is about 
one hundred and fifty millions, and our six 
millionaires have a thousand millions in their 
coffers. What a happy, care-free land 

England would be for those six years! 
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THESE S\\ GENTLEMEN COULD PURCHASE OUTRIGHT ALL THE RAILWAYS, WITH ALL THEIR 
ROLLING-STOCK AND BUILDINGS, IN ENGLAND. 


What a debt of gratitude we would all 
owe Messrs. Rockefeller* Carnegie, Strath- 
cona, Morgan, Astor, and Rothschild l And 
how happy they would surely be at having 
bestowed this boon upon os ! Who would 
hesitate to erect statues to all the six in 
recognition of this splendid public service ? 

Or there is another boon they could confer* 
Everybody realizes the imperfection of the 
arrangements regarding insurance money* 
Unpleasant things have generally got to 
happen before the beneficiaries can lay hands 
upon the sum insured for—death, fire, injury, 
old age—and a great deal of cash must be 
expended in the meanwhile in premiums. 
How nice it would he if all of us who are 
insured could touch ” (as the French say) 
all the money that is coming to us or our 
heirs, immediately ! It is a great deal of 
money in the aggregate, for the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom are insured for no less 
a sum than eight hundred million pounds 
sterling. But our six influential friends could 
manage it for us* They could pay every man, 
woman, and child his or her insurance money 
and still have a couple of hundred millions 
left to give a little dinner at Haridge’s occa¬ 
sionally, or buy a stall at the theatre. 

Or there are the mountainous municipal 
and county debts of the kingdom which are 



causing political economists to regard th? 
future so gravely—debts which, in the language 
of one writer, are " hanging like a millstone 
round the neck of the nation "—debts which 
are sending up the rates to a figure undreamed 
of a generation or two ago. This local 
indebtedness mounts to the high figure of 
four hundred and ninety-four million pounds. 
What a small matter these six men would 
make of discharging the whole of this in full ! 
They could do so were it even twice as large* 

What is the total of Britain's commerce— 
her exports and imports ? Last year we 
imported five hundred and nineteen million 
three hundred and ninety thousand pounds' 
worth of goods, and wt exported three 
hundred and seventy - eight million one 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds' worth. 
That is to say, our total commerce represents 
eight hundred and ninety-seven million five 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds a 
year* Such a sum is staggering to many of 
the nations of the world. Our six gentlemen 
would not be staggered, because, great as the 
sum is, it does not equal the cash in their own 
pockets* In other words, they could buy up 
John Bull and then sell him again. 

What further could they do ? Well* they 
could purchase the total coal supply of the 
kingdom—not for a year, but for more than 
Original from 
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eight years, for the selling value of all our 
coal is only one hundred and twenty-three 
million pounds per annum. Would it not 
be the sublimity of malice for these six 
men to secure a corner in coa!—a real, 
effective comer, not a fictitious one—carry 
off the whole of Britain's coal supply by the 
simple expedient of paying twice the price 
for it. and make a huge bonfire of it to heat 
the Arctic regions, while all our factories 
closed down, our railways stopped, and we 
sat at home shivering ? 

Speaking of railways, these six gentlemen 
could f of course, purchase outright all the 
railways, with all their rolling-stock and 
buildings, in England. Another thing they 
could do with their money would be to buy up 
all the motor-cars in the world, and still have 
enough left to buy the Panama and Suez 
Canals, and then sufficient to buy up the 
total value of British shipping for ten years. 
Britain's shipping means forty-eight million 
pounds a year ; our six millionaires could pay 
for the whole of it for ten years and still 
keep sufficient to buy cigars and champagne 
with. 

Great Britain does a business of ninety- 
four million pounds a year in cotton. 
These six rich men could take all this 
cotton, these millions of bales of goods, 
for a period of ten years, and sink 
them in the bottom of the sea or give 
them away to the Hindus, who might 


have a change of dress every day of the 
year. 

But stay—there is another course their 
joint enterprise might take. Influenced by 
at least two of their number, who are fervent 
Scots, they might be tempted to undertake 
a thing of no less magnitude than the pur¬ 
chase of Scotland, Scotland, of course, is 
not to be bought, nor are her sons venal ; 
but the assessed value of her real estate 
is only nine hundred and thirty million 
pounds. 

One can see the six millionaires contem¬ 
plating these figures with a jubilant eye. 
u Dirt cheap,” we hear them say. “ Really 
a capital investment- And how lucky we 
happen to have just the price asked in our 
pockets ! Let’s buy Scotland.’ 1 And Sandy, 
tempted by the ready cash, hands over his 
kingdom. 

These, then, are amongst the stupendous 
and lurid things these six elderly gentlemen 
could do if they possessed the requisite 
audacity and imagination. But instead of 
any of these things they will do nothing, 
which is, perhaps, just as well for the peace 
of the world ; for wealth such as theirs is far 
too dangerous a pow er not to be safely locked 
up and the key in the pockets of six just such 
quiet, safe, unimaginative elderly gentlemen, 
who will probably be greatly surprised to find 
themselves the subjects of such speculation 
and the heroes of this article. 



INFLUENCED BV TWO OF THEfk NUMBER, THE OMNIPOTENT SIX MIGHT BE INDUCED TO 

BUY ALL SCOTLAND- 
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By E. NESBIT. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN', 


Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 

Bodleian Library, which, as of course 
you know, meant going to Oxford. Mr* 
Penfold was very kmd. and the children 
did quite a lot of building under his 
directions; but altogether it was a 
flattish time. 

Then suddenly things began to grow 
interesting again. What began it was the 
visit of a tall gentleman in spectacles. 
He had a long nose and a thin face, with 
a slow, pleasant smile. He called when 
the uncle was out, and left a card. Caroline 
heard Harriet explaining that the master 
was out, and rushed after the caller in 
hospitable eagerness. 

u I'm sure uncle wouldn’t like you to go 
away without resting.” she said, breathlessly^ 
when he slopped at the sound of her pattering 
feet on the gravel, and she caught up with 
him ; “ after you've come such a long way, 
and such a hot day, too/ 1 

Charlotte and Charles, in the meantime* 
had hastily examined the gentleman’s card 
in the Russian bowl on the hall-table* “ Mr* 
Alfred Appleby/* it said, and added, as 
Charlotte said, most of the alphabet, begin¬ 
ning with “ F.R.S., F.S.A./’ and this mingled 
with his name so lhat when Caroline 
privately asked them what was on the card 
they could only think of “ Mr* Alphabet." 

Mr, Appleby accepted Caroline’s invitation, 
and turned back with her* 

** I'm sorry,” she said, “ that I can't take 
you straight into the drawing-room ; hut if 
you don't mind waiting in the dining-room 
a minute, 111 get the drawing-room key and 
take you in there ; on?y Fm afraid the dining- 


CHAPTER XVI. AND LAST. 

DAME ELEANOUR AND STEFHANOTIS. 

HERE were now two things 
for the three C/s to look 
forward to—the return of 
Rupert and Lord Andor’s 
coming-of-age party. The 
magic of the waxen man had 
ended so seriously that no one 
liked to suggest the trying of Any new spells, 
though Charlotte still cherished the hope that 
it might some day seem possible to try a spell 
for bringing the picture to life. 

But the banishment of Rupert had left a 
kind of dull blankness which made it difficult 
to start new' ideas. 

Uncle Charles was less frequently visible 
even than at first, though when he did appear 
he was more like an uncle and less like a 
polite acquaintance* The books the children 
had discovered had meant a very great deal 
to him ; he told them so more than once* 
He went away now, almost every other day, 
to London to the British Museum, to Canter¬ 
bury to its Library, and once, for two days, 
to look up some old parchments in the 
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room’s rather awful, because we’ve been 
thinking of playing Red Indians, and the 
gum is drying on the scalps on most of the 
chairs.” 

Mr. Appleby declined the drawing-room at 
any price, and was able to tell them several 
things they did not know about Red Indians, 
wampum, moccasins, and war-paint. He was 
felt to be quite the nicest thing that had 
happened since what Caroline and Charlotte, 
in private conversation, always spoke of as 
“ that awful image day.” When Mrs. Wil¬ 
mington came in to see what those children 
were up to, Mr. Appleby won her heart by 
addressing her as “ Mrs. Davenant.” “ Took 
me for the lady of the house at once,” she 
told Harriet. 

The gentleman stayed to luncheon, and 
very good company they found him. He 
told the most amusing stories, all new to the 
hearers. He carved the fowls in a masterly 
way, and had two goes of pudding. And all 
the time he looked with exactly the right 
admiration and wonder at the portrait of 
Dame Eleanour in her ruff, with her strange 
magic philtres and her two wonderful books. 

“ We found those books, Mr. Alphabet,” 
said Charlotte. And then the whole story 
had to be told. Mr. Alphabet—for so we 
may call him now—was deeply interested, 
and nodded understanding^ as the tale of 
the different spells unfolded itself. 

“ And do you propose to continue your 
experiments ? ” he asked, when he had heard 
the tale of the leopard, the last of the adven¬ 
tures which could be told, for the affair of the 
wax man was, of course, a thing that could 
never be disclosed. 

“ There’s nothing particular that we want 
to do a spell about just now,” said Caroline. 
“ I did think of trying to do one to get father 
and mother home, but it might be very 
inconvenient to them to leave India just now. 
You never know, and we shouldn’t like to 
work a spell that would only be a worry to 
them.” 

Mr. Alphabet said, “ Quite so ! ” 

“ What I keep on wanting to try,” said 
Charlotte, “ is to make her come alive ”— 
she nodded towards the picture—“ only 
there doesn’t seem to be any spell for that in 
any of the books. She looks such a dear, 
doesn’t she ? Suppose she made a spell 
herself and did something magic to that 
picture, so that it should come alive if someone 
in nowadaystimes got hold of the other end 
of the spell; you know what I mean ? ” 

“ Quite so,” said the visitor; “ why 
not ? ” 


“ It wouldn’t be the real her, I suppose ? ” 
said Charlotte; “ but it might be like a 
cinematograph and a phonograph mixed up. 
I want to see her move and hear her speak, 
like she did when she was alive.” 

And again the gentleman said, “ Why 
not ? ” 

“If only we could find out the proper spell,” 
said Charles. “ You see, everything came 
right that we’ve done, from the fern-seed on.” 

“ I must think it over,”, said Mr. Alphabet; 
“ and now I think, as I’ve stayed so long, I’ll 
take the liberty of inviting myself to stay till 
your uncle returns. I should very much like 
to see this wonderful gardep.” 

The afternoon passed delightfully. Mr. 
Alphabet was one of those people with whom 
you feel comfortable from the first. He told 
them the names of many flowers which had 
been strangers to them, and he talked of 
magic, Indian magic and Chinese magic, the 
magic of Egypt and of Ceylon, of Australia 
and of Mexico; and they listened and longed 
for more and got more to listen to. When, 
after tea, the uncle returned, and having 
warmly, greeted Mr. Alphabet took him away 
to his study, the children agreed that their 
new friend was “ the right sort,” and that 
they hoped they would see him again often. 

They saw him once again, and once only. 

And that was when, he and the uncle 
having come out of the study together, the 
uncle went to see William about putting the 
horse in to drive Mr. Alphabet to the station, 
and Mr. Alphabet came into the dining-room 
to say good-bye to the children. 

“ I’ve been thinking over what you said 
about Dame Eleanour,” he said to Charlotte, 
“ and I’ll tell you what. You ask your uncle' 
to allow you to hang a green curtain over her, 
frame and all, and then make garlands of 
suitable flowers. Then hang the garlands 
across the picture and wait. You must never 
lift the curtain, of course, and the curtain 
must be green. And you must wish very 
much to see her move and to hear her speak. 
And I shall be very much surprised if you 
don’t in—let me see—in about three weeks.” 

“ And do you really think ? ” asked Char¬ 
lotte, with gleaming eyes. 

“ Well, with anyone else I shouldn’t dare 
to think anything. But you’ve been so 
exceptionally fortunate hitherto, haven’t 
you ? With you I should think there could 
be no doubt of success. I don’t say you’ll 
see her here, mind you. I don’t say how or 
when you will see her. These things are 
among the great mysteries. Perhaps one 
day when you’re a,t breakfast you’ll see the 
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curtain move slightly, and at first you'll think 
it is the air from the open window, and then 
you'll see a bulge in the green curtain—don't 
forget iCs to be green—and then a white hand 
will draw it back, and she will come stepping 
down out of her frame on to the nearest chair, 
with her rustling silk petticoat and her scarlet, 
high-heeled shoes. Perhaps that's how she’ll 
come, I only say * perhaps/ mind. Because, 
of course, you might meet her in the wood, or 
in some scene of gay revelry, or in the won- 


list of the flowers and a plan of the garden, 
with the proper places for the flowers all 
marked. Did you know that?” l 

“You're not kidding us?” Charles asked, 
suddenly. 

“ Could you think it of me? No, I sec you 
couldn’t. You try my spell and write and 
tell me how it works. All right, Davenant— 
coming. Where's my hat ?—oh T outside, 
yes—and my umbrella, right. Good-bye, 
all of you. Thank you very much for a most 
delightful day.' 5 

“Thank you,” said Caroline, and they all 
said “ Good-bye, and come again soon ! ” 

Unde Charles, when the matter was laid 
before him. raised no objection to the curtain¬ 
ing of the picture. He even drove with them 
to Maidstone and bought special curtains for 
the purpose, soft, wide, green woollen stuff 
it was, very soft, very wide, very green, Mrs. 
Wilmington hemmed the curtains and the 
uncle himself, tottering on the housemaid s 
steps, hung the curtains in place. 

“ Take your last look/ 1 
ho said, coming down the 
steps and holding the green 
curtains apart, so that 
Dame Eleanour looked out 
of the dusk of the curtains 
almost as if she were alive. 

“ Take a good look at her. 
so that you will know 
her again if you do see 
her,” 

“ If ? ” said Charlotte. 

“ 1 mean when,” said 
the uncle, letting the 
long, straight folds of 
the curtains fall into 
place. 

The question of gar¬ 
lands now occupied all 
thoughts, even those of 
the uncle, 

“ Arbor vitae,” said lie, 
“means f Tree of life/ " 

“ Then well have that,” 
said Caroline, “ especially 
as it means ‘Unchanging 
friendship ? too,” She 
thought of Rupert. I 
hope Ruperts back be¬ 
fore she appears/* she 
added. “ That would make 
him believe in magic, 
wouldn't it ? ” 

The unde, for the first 
time, was introduced to 
and 


derful garden itself; 
her garden, which is 
kept just as she 
planted it. There’s 
an old document 
your uncle’s been 
showing me. She 
leaves her blessing 
to the family so long 
as the garden’s kept 
as it was in her 
time. With a long 



ft THE UNCLE HIMSELF, TOTTERING ON THE HOUSEMAIDS STEFS, HUNG 

the curtains in PLACE." Ori gin al firnri language oi 
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he seemed much struck by the literary style 
of that remarkable work. 

“ Never did the florographist select from 
cunning Nature’s wondrous field a more 
appropriate interpreter of man’s innermost 
passions than when he chose the arbor vitse 
to formulate the significance, ‘ Live for me.’ 
I was not aware that human beings could 
write like that,” he said; “ and I thought 
you said ' arbor vitae ’ meant something quite 
different.” 

“ They often do,” said Caroline. “ We 
used to think the book didn’t know its own 
mind, but we think now it put in new mean¬ 
ings when it found them out. It’s rather 
confusing at first. But ‘ Live for me ’ is 
fine. It’s just what we want the picture to 
do, isn’t it ? What else ? ” 

“ I leave it to you,” said the uncle, laying 
down the book. “ Your author’s style is too 
attractive. I could waste all the rest of the 
daylight on him. Farewell. If I can be of 
any assistance in hanging the garlands, let 
me know. Good-bye.” 

Nobody was quite sure what a garland was, 
because in books people sometimes wore gar¬ 
lands on their heads, when of course they 
would be wreaths, and sometimes twined 
them round pillars, in which case they would 
be like Christmas decorations. 

“ We had better have both kinds,” said 
Caroline, “ to be quite sure.” 

On a foundation of twigs of the arbor vitae 
twined round with Jaeger wool, originally 
bought for Caroline to knit a vest for her 
Aunt Emmeline (“ But I know I shall never 
finish it,” she said), symbolic flowers were 
tied, some in circlets or wreaths, others in 
long straight lengths. “ Rye grass, which 
means ‘ A changeable disposition,’ ” was 
suggested by Charlotte, “ because we do want 
her to change: from paint to alive,” she 
said; “ and pink verbena means ‘ Family 
reunion,’ and she is a relation, after all. 
Besides, pink’s such a pretty colour.” • 

Caroline ascertained that yew meant 
“ Life,” but Charles was considered to have 
made the hit of the afternoon by his dis¬ 
covery that Jacob’s ladder meant “ Come 
down,” which was, of course, exactly what 
they wanted the lady to do. 

The gardener knew what Jacob’s ladder 
was, though the children did not, and their 
fear that it might be a dull shrub with invisible 
flowers was dispelled when they beheld its 
blue brightness. 

“ We ought to wear coronilla ourselves,” 
said Caroline ; “ a new piece every day. It 
means ‘ Success attend your wishes.’ ” But 


the gardener had not heard of coronilla. 
“The book says it’s a flowering shrub of the pea 
family,” Caroline read from the “Language 
of,” which, as usual, she had been carrying 
under her arm, “ with small pinnate leaves, 
whatever they are. An elegant bush with 
reddish-brown blossoms when first expanded, 
varying to yellow at a later period of their 
graceful existence.” 

“ Oh, that ? ” said the gardener. “ That’ll 
be scorpion’s senna. That’s what that be. 
Something to do with the shape of the stars 
in the sky. Old women sells it for a charm 
for shy sweethearts.” 

“ In our book it says ‘ Success crown your 
wishes.’ ” 

“ Just so,” said the gardener ; and she 
names the day. That’s it along there.” 

The garlands looked very handsome and 
the wreaths very beautiful. It was Caroline 
who made this distinction. And their dark 
foliage and the bright pink and blue and 
yellow of their flowers showed charmingly 
against the green curtain. 

“ And now,” said Caroline, “ we’ve just 
got to wait, and Charlotte and I must stick 
to our glove and handkerchief cases if they’re 
going to be ready to go in time for mother’s 
birthday. And Charles, if I were you, I 
should get Mr. Penfold to show, you chip¬ 
carving like he offered to, and do a box- for 
her. And we mustn’t forget that we’re not 
to look behind the curtain.’’ 

“ I sha’n’t forget that,” said Charlotte. 
“ What I should like to forget’s my head. It 
feels twice its proper size.” 

“ I’ve got a headache, too,” said Caroline. 
“ I expect it’s the.sun”’ 

“ If it was the sun, mine would ache too,” 
said Charles; “ but with me it’s the nose. 
I’ve had four hankies since breakfast. And 
one of those was the Wilmington’s.” 

. “ Well, let’s go and get on with our em¬ 
broidery. All my silks are frightfully 
tangled.” 

They were not disentangled that day. 
The headaches were worse. I will not dwell 
on the development of the catastrophe. The 
doctor put it in a few brief, well-chosen words 
the next day. 

“ The girls have got measles right enough, 
and the boy hasn’t yet.” 

You see the tragedy ? Measles, with Lord 
Andor’s party and Rupert’s return both 
fixed for the week after next. No words of 
mine could do justice to the feelings of the 
three C.’s. I think perhaps, on the whole, 
it was worse for Charles, who was suspected 
throughout of impending measles, of which 
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he was wholly innocent, his cold being only a 
rather violent example of the everyday kind. 
He was kept out of draughts, and taken for 
walks by Mrs. Wilmington, and not allowed 
to bathe, and he became bored beyond 
description. Really, the girls were better off 
in bed, with a brightening vista of jelly, 
beef-tea, fish, chicken, leading to natural 
beef and pudding, and getting up to breakfast. 

When the three were re-united it was the 
very day of Lord Andor’s party, and of course 
they were not allowed to go, “ for fear of 
chills.” Charles, after tea had been taken 
away, shut the dining-room door carefully, 
and said :— 

“ I’ve got something to confess.” 

“ Well ? ” said the others, as he stopped 
short, and displayed no intention of ever 
going on. 

“ I don’t suppose you’ll ever care to speak 
to me again when I’ve told you.” 

“ Don’t be a copy-cat,” said Charlotte, 
sharply. “ If you’ve done anything really, 
say so. You know weil stand by you,” 
she added, more kindly. 

“ Well, then,” said Charles, “ I’m very 
sorry. And I do hope it hasn’t spoiled the 
whole show; but you don’t know how fed 
up I was with being alone, and the Wilmington 
fussing, and the uncle never out of his books 
for more than a minute at a time. And I 
did*it one day when I felt I couldn’t bear 
anything another minute.” 

“ Did what, dear ? ” said Caroline, trying 
to be patient. 

“ Looked behind the curtains,” said Charles, 
miserably. 

“ I knew you would,” said Charlotte -; “ at 
least, I mean I should have known if I’d 
thought of it. It’s exactly like you, and I’ll 
never do any magic with you again.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Charles, “ rub it in.” 

“ I expect it has spoiled it all,” said Caroline. 
“ Oh, Charles, how could you 

“ I’m much more sorry than you are,” said 
Charles, wretchedly, “ because the magic had 
begun. She’d gone out of the frame.” 

“ Gone ! ” said the girls together. 

“ Quite gone. It was all black behind the 
curtains. She wasn’t there.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“ Certain sure.” 

Both girls sprang towards the curtains, and 
both stopped short as Charles hastily grabbed 
an arm of each. 

“Don’t!” he said. “You wait. I’ve 
thought about it a lot. I haven’t had any¬ 
thing else to do, you know.” 

“ Poor old Charles! ” said Charlotte. “ I’m 
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sorry I scratched, but it is aggravating, now, 
isn’t it ? ” 

“ Not for you, it isn’t,” said Charles. “ You 
haven’t looked behind the curtains. You 
haven’t broken your part of the magic. It’s 
all right for you. You’ll see her right enough. 
It’s me that won’t. You’re all right.” 

“ But I expect your looking broke the spell, 
and she’s back again,” said Caroline, reaching 
out- a hand to the curtains. 

“ Don’t! ” shrieked Charles. “ The spell 
didn’t break. It went on. Because I looked 
again to see if it had. And she wasn’t there.” 

“ How often have you looked since ? ” 
Caroline asked, severely. 

“ Every day since,” said Charles, in a low 
voice. 

“ And when did you look first ? ” 

“ The day you went to bed,” said Charles, 
in a still lower voice. “ She wasn’t there 
then, and she isn’t there now. Oh, don’t 
rag me about it. I sha'n’t see her. That’s 
jolly well enough, I should think, without you 
going on at me.” 

“ We won’t,” said Caroline, heroically, and 
turned her back on the picture. “ But you 
won’t look again, will you, Charles ? ” 

“ I sha’n’t want to, now you’ve come back,” 
he said. 

And this compliment quite melted the 
hearts of his sisters.. Nothing more was said 
of Charles’s unjustifiable indiscretion. 

The next day the uncle asked Caroline if 
she and Charlotte would care to dust the 
drawing-room..: : 

“ Mrs. Wilmington’s going to Lord Andor’s 
fete ,” he said, “ and she is very busy.” 

Mrs. Wilmington gave them the key, and 
they dusted with earnest care and thorough¬ 
ness. Charles tried to help, but he was not 
an expert performer with the duster. More 
to his mind was the watching of the man¬ 
darin’s old slow nod, his painted smile, his 
crossed china hands. 

“ Oh, to think that the Wilmington’s 
going, and the mineral woman, and Rupert, 
and everybody but us! ” wailed Charlotte. 

“ Never mind,” said Caroline, “ there’s the 
Flower of Heart’s Desire to look forward to, 
and Rupert coming back. And think of all 
the grapes Lord Andor sent us. And the 
cheques from Mr. Alphabet.” 

She began to move the old silk handker¬ 
chief—Mrs. Wilmington considered the draw¬ 
ing-room too sacred for anything but silk— 
across the marble of a big console-table, when 
she saw that something lay on it which was 
not usually there. It was a square thing like 

a letter, fastened with a sort of plaited ribbon 

Jrigmalfrom 
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of green and white silk, and sealed; and on 
the end of the ribbon, which hung down about 
three inches, was another large green seal. 

“ Look here, Char ! How funny ! ” said 
Caroline. “ It looks awfully old. Written 
on vellum or something, and the seal’s 
uncle’s coat of arms.” 

“ Let’s take it to uncle,” Charlotte sug¬ 
gested. “ Why, what’s up ? ” 

Caroline was holding the letter out to her 
in a hand that shook. 

“ Look ! ” she said, and her voice shook 
too. “ Look ! The thing’s got our names on 
it! ” 

It had. On the square parchment face 
were the three names, written in a strange 
• yet readable handwriting, in ink that was 
faded as with the slow fading of many, 
many years:— 

“ To Caroline, Charlotte, and Charles.” 

“ You open it, Caro,” said Charlotte ; and 
Charles, who had come across from his 
favourite mandarin, said, “ Yes, Caro ; you 
open it.” 

It seemed a pity to break the green seals, 
and they were glad that the plaited silk 
slipped off easily when the letter was folded a 
little. But the second green seal had to be 
broken. The parchment, crackling in Caro¬ 
line’s uncertain hands, was unfolded, and 
within was writing, lines in that same strange 
but clear hand, that same dim, faded ink. 

“ At eight of the clock lean on this marble 
table and gaze in the mirror, and you shall see 
and speak with me. But look only in the 
mirror, uttering no word, and wear the pink 
verbena stuck behind your ears and the roses 
on your hearts.—Your kinswoman, 

“ Eleanour.” 

“ Then I didn’t spoil it,” Charles spoke 
first, “ not even for myself. Because it’s 
addressed to me the same as to you.” 

“ Yes,” said Caroline, “ you’d better be 
between us two, though, Charles, and you must 
not look round.” 

“ As if I should think of doing such a thing/’ 
said Charles, indignantly. 

At five minutes to eight that evening the 
three C.’s stood in front of the console-table 
with pink verbena behind their ears and red 
roses over their hearts. Mrs. Wilmington 
had “ done ” the vases in the dining-room 
that very morning, and, curiously enough, 
roses and pink verbena were the flowers she 
had chosen. 

“ It must be a strong magic to have made 
her do that,” said Charlotte; “ secrecy and 
family reunion.” 

Vol. xlii.-55. 
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The room was not dark, of course, at that 
time in the evening; but then it was not 
quite light either. 

The three C.’s, Charles occupying a guarded 
position in the middle, stood quite still and 
waited. 

And presently, quite surely and certainly, 
with no nonsense about it, they saw in the 
looking-glass the door open that led to the 
uncle’s secret staircase. And through it, 
in trailing velvet, came a lady—the lady of 
the picture ! Her ruff, her coif, her darkly- 
flashing jewels, her softly-flashing eyes, the 
children knew them well. Had they not seen 
them every day for weeks, framed in the old 
carved frame in the dining-room ? 

I am sorry to say that Charles at once tried 
to look round, but his sister’s arms about his 
neck restrained him. 

The lady glided to a spot from which she 
could look straight into the mirror and into 
the children’s eyes. 

“ I am here,” she said, in what Charlotte 
said afterwards was a starry voice. “ Do not 
move or speak. I have come to you because 
you have believed in the old and beautiful 
things. You sought for my books and found 
them. Also you have tried to use the magic 
spells to help the poor and needy, and to 
reconcile them who are at strife. Therefore, 
you see what you desired to see, and when the 
flowering time is here you shall have your 
heart’s desire. Do not speak or move, lest 
you break the spell. I will sing to you. And 
when the last note dies away, close your eyes 
and count very slowly twenty-seven, the 
number of the years on earth of your kins¬ 
woman Eleanour.” 

The beautiful presence moved along the 
room to the harp; that, too, was in the field 
of vision bounded by the tarnished gold of the 
mirror’s frame. She seated herself on a 
chair of faded needlework and drew the 
golden harp towards her. Then she sang 
softly in the starry voice that was hers in 
speaking. The song was in a language that 
none of them knew (Charles said afterwards 
that it was Latin, but it was not like any Latin 
the girls had ever heard). And the music was 
starry too. And the meaning of the song 
seemed to be love, and parting, and hope, 
and noble dreams, and the desire of great and 
good things ; a song that made one very 
happy and yet made one feel as though one 
must cry. Softer and softer the voice grew, 
softer and softer the gentle, resonant tones 
of the harp. The song ended. 

“Now,” said the lady. “Farewell!” 

The children closed their eyes, Caroline 
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put her hand over Charles's to “ make sure/’ 
and so moved was he by the singing and the 
beautiful mystery of the whole adventure 
that he hardly wriggled at all. There was 
a soft rustling sound behind them. Very 
slowly they all counted from one to twenty- 
seven, Caroline's hand was clasping Char¬ 
lotte's, and at the end of the count a long 
pressure, returned, 
told each that the 
other had finished 
her counting. 

They opened their 
eyes and turned 
round. The draw¬ 
ing-room was empty. 

It seemed impos¬ 
sible, Yet it was 
true, 

“It's all over/* 
said Charles. 

But we’ve seen 
her/’ said Caroline, 

“ We’ve heard 
her, 1 * said Charlotte. 

“Ye s,” said 
Charles, “ I intend 
to be perfectly good 
every minute as long 
as 1 live, I wish 
Rupert had been 
here. He would 
never havedoneany¬ 
thing wrong again 
either, like he did 

when-” 

“It's very wrong/’ 

Charlotte inter¬ 
rupted, “ to remem¬ 
ber things other 
people have done 

wrong. Come on, let's go back to the dining¬ 
room, It's lonely here without Her/ 1 

They went back to the dining-room and 
sat talking the great mystery over, almost in 
whispers, till it was lime to go to bed. 

“ And to-morrow we re to go out,” were 
Charlotte's last words, “And the F. of H.D. 
ought to he flowering, It's just seven weeks 
since we sowed it.” 

“Of course it is/' said Caroline; “don’t 
talk as if you were the only one w ho remem¬ 
bered if. I say, if you had to say what your 
heart's desire would be, what would it ? ” 

“ To see Her again.” said Charlotte, “ and 
hear tier starry voice/ 1 

Next morning there was a discussion about 
the curtains the moment the three entered the 
dining-room. Ought they, or ought they not, 
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to remove the curtains ? The girls were for 
leaving them and putting up garlands every 
day as long as they stayed in the Manor 
House. But Charles, tvho had faithfully put 
fresh flow r ers—not always garlanded, it is 
true, but always flowers—every day during 
the measles interval, had had enough of it, 
and said so. 


“THE LADY Oh THE PICTURE, 

“ And she’s had enough of it t too,” he said* 
“ It was to make her come, and she came* 
She won't come again if you go on garlanding 
for ever,” 

The unde, for a wonder, breakfasted with 
them. Charles appealed to him. 

“ We saw her ; she did come, her real self/* 
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he said, “ yesterday. So the charm’s worked, 
and we oughtn’t to go on garlanding, ought 
we ? ” 

“ You really saw her ? ” the uncle asked. 
And was told many things. 

“ Then,” he said, when he had listened to 
it all, “ I think we might draw back the 
curtains. The magic has been wrought, and 
now all should be restored to its old state.” 

“ I told you so,” said Charles. 

“ Shall I take down the curtains ? ” said 
the uncle. And the three C.’s said “ Yes.” 

He pulled at the green folds, and the cur¬ 
tains and drooping soft flowers of yesterday 
fell in a mingled heap on the floor. And from 
the frame, now disclosed, the lady’s lips 
almost smiled on them as her beautiful eyes 
gazed down on them with a new meaning. 

“ But she’ll never speak to us again,” said 
Caroline, almost in tears. 

“ Or sing to us,” said Charlotte, not very 
steadily. 

“ Or tell us to count twenty-seven slowly,” 
said Charles, sniffing a very little. 

“ But it’s something, isn’t it,” said the 
uncle, “ to have seen her, even if only for 
once ? ” 

You will understand that anything Mrs. 
Wilmington might say was powerless to break 
the charm of so wonderful an adventure. 
Hollow tales she told of the portrait’s having 
been borrowed for a show of pictures of 
celebrities who had lived in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and of the picture being brought back 
very late the night before, after the servants 
had gone to bed. Also of a gentleman who 
told her that Mr. Alphabet sent his love. 
Also of a lady, a great actress from London, 
who had taken part in the pageant which was 
one of the features of Lord Andor’s coming- 
of-age party. “ A very nice lady she was, too, 
dressed up to look the part of the picture, 
and put down as Dame Eleanour in the pro¬ 
gramme, which I can show you printed in 
silver on satin paper.” 

“ I dare say it’s true what the Wilmington 
says,” said Caroline, when they were alone; 
“ but it doesn’t make any difference. Our 
lady wasn’t dressed up to look the part; she 
was the picture. Perhaps our heart’s desire 
will turn out to be seeing her again. Let’s 
go and see if the seed has flowered.” 

It had. In that plot of the terraced garden 
which the old gardener had marked with the 
pencilled stick label seven tall, straight stems 
had shot up, perfect and even in each leaf 
and stalk, as every plant was which grew in 
that wonderful soil. And each stem bore 


only one flower—w'hite and star-shaped, and 
with a strange, sweet scent. 

“ I wish Rupert were here,” said Charlotte. 
“ We ought to wait for Rupert.” 

And as she spoke there was Rupert coming 
to them through the flowers of the lower 
garden. 

“ So they’ve flowered,” he said, without 
any other greeting. 

“ Yes; and now we’re going to eat them 
and get our heart’s desire. Oh, Rupert, I 
do wish you believed in it all.” 

“ Perhaps I do,” said Rupert. “ The 
decent way old Macpherson has behaved 
while I’ve been there makes you ready to 
believe in anything .” 

“ Then let’s eat therft,” said Caroline; 
“ one each, and the other three we’ll divide 
as well as we can.” 

Each plucked a white, starry blossom. 
The stalks snapped of! clean and fresh, like 
primrose stalks. Then the four put each a 
hand on the stalk of the fifth flower and broke 
it between them. And so with the sixth and 
the seventh. Caroline divided the three 
flowers with extreme care and accuracy 
and handed its share to each child. Then, 
standing in a ring in the sunny garden, the 
four- ate the white flowers. The taste of 
them was pleasant but strange—something 
like pineapple and something like flower- 
artichokes (which have the most mysterious 
taste in the world); something like spice, and 
something like the fruit you eat in dreams. 

And as they finished eating they heard a 
foot on the steps of the terrace and turned, 
and it was the uncle, coming towards them 
with pale-coloured papers in one hand and a 
bunch of waxy-white flowers in the other. 

Fond as all were of Uncle Charles, no one 
could feel that the moment was fortunately 
chosen, and I am sorry to say that Charles 
voiced to some extent the general feeling 
when he said, almost audibly, “ Oh, bother ! ” 

The uncle came towards them smiling 
kindly. 

“ I have come,” he said, “ to make a pre¬ 
sentation to you.” He gave to each a white 
flower. “ I have again consulted that en¬ 
trancing volume of yours, the ‘ Language of 
Flowers,’ and it tells me that this is the appro¬ 
priate flower to convey the sentiments with 
which I approach you.” 

Everyone said “ Thank you very much,” 
and Caroline added, “ But what does it mean, 
uncle ? ” 

“ What! Has your book taught you so 
little ? ” he asked. 

“ You see,” Caroline kindly explained, “ I 
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don’t even know what the name of the flower 
is; but it ? s most awfully kind of you, uncle, 
all the same.” 

44 Oh, the name of the flower ? ” said the 
uncle* “ It’s stephanotis,” 

“ But that means, 4 Will you accompany 
me to the East ? ’ ” said Caroline. 

“ Well,” said the uncle, “ and will you ? ” 
44 To the East ? ” 


14 Yes,” said the uncle. “ Let us sit dowm 
on the steps and talk over the idea.” 

They sat down, and the uncle explained. 

“ Your finding these books,” he said, 4S has 
so completely revolutionized my ideas of 
magic that I cannot complete my book* I 
must throw it into the melting-pot—re-write 
it entirely. And to do that I need more 
knowledge than I have. And I intend to 
travel, to examine the magic of other lands. 


The first country I shall visit is India, and it 
occurred to me that you might like to go with 
me and visit your parents. I have been 
corresponding w ith them by cable,” he added, 
waving the pale-coloured papers, “ and your 
parents are delighted with the idea of the 
family reunion (pink verbena). We start, if 
the idea smiles to you, next week,” 

4i Oh, uncle ! ” was all that anyone could 

find to say, till 
Charlotte added, 
*' But what about 
Rupert ? ” 

” Rupert is to 
go too,” said the 
uncle — Si as far 
as Suez, where 
his father will 
meet him.” 

44 Is father 
coming home, 
then ? ” Rupert 
asked, breath¬ 
lessly* 

“ For a year’s 
leave,” said 
the uncle ; 4< but 
you haven’t anv 

tf j 

of you answered 
the stephan otis 
question yet. Will 
you accompany 
me to the 
East ? ” 

Caroline ran to 
a flower-bed, and 
came back with 
some leaves and 
flowers, which she 
thrust into the 
uncle's hand. 

4 ‘ Small white 
bell-flower, 
w ood -sorrel, 
aquilegia,” she 
said. ”They 
mean i P e r f e c t 
joy ! We love 
you beyond measure, and Yes, yes, yes!'” 

As they turned to go to the house they saw 
the seven stems on which the white, starry 
flowers had grown, and suddenly and surely 
each child saw that the uncle, when he brought 
them the bunch of pale papers in one hand 
and the bunch of stephanotis in the other, 
was really bringing to each child its Heart’s 
Desire. 
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Puzzles and Solutions. 

62.—A DUNGEON PUZZLE. 

A FRENCH prisoner, for his sins {or other peopled), 
was confined in an underground dungeon containing 
sixty-four cells, all communicating with open doors, 
as shown in our illustration. In order to reduce the 
tedium of his restricted life, he set himself various 
puzzles, and this is one of them, Starting from the 
cell in which he is shown, how could he visit every cell 
once, and only once, and make as many turnings as 



possible ? IIis first attempt is shown by the dotted 
track. It will be found that there are as many as 
fiftydive straight lines in his path, but alter many 
attempts he improved upon this. Can you get more 
than fifty-five ? You may end your path in any cell 
you like. Try the puzzle with a pencil on chessboard 
diagrams, or you may regard them as rook’s moves 

on a board, - 

63.—MATE IN TWO, 

Here is a pretty little problem by Dr. Gold, a well- 
known composer of these chessboard subtleties. 
White to play and checkmate Black in two moves. 

SLACK, 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves, 


64—MRS. TIMFKINS’S AGE. 

EDWIN : t+ Do you know, when the Timpkinses 
married eighteen years ago Timpkins was three times 
as old as his wife, and to-day he is just twice as old 
as she ? " 

Angelina : ” Then how old was Mrs. Timpkins on 
the wedding day ? ” 

Tan you answer Angelina's question ? 
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65.—THE CONE PUZZLE. 

I Have a wooden cone, as shown in Fig. 1, How 
am I to cut out of it the greatest possible cylinder ? 



It will be seen that I can cut out one that is long and 
slender, like Fig. 2, or short and thick, like Fig. 3, 
But neither is the largest possible. A child could tell 
you where to cm* if he knew the rule. Can you find 
this simple rule ? _ 

Solutions to Last Month a Puzzles. 


sj8.—THE 
FOUR STARS. 

THE diagram 
explains itself 
The dark lines 
indicate the 
cuts, which 
divide the 
square into four 
pieces* each of 
the same sixe 
and shape, and 
each piece con- 
taming a star. 



59,—ODDS AND EVENS GAME. 

Ln the case of fifteen matches, the first player can 
always win if he first lakes two. Then, while holding 
an odd number of matches, he must leave o, 1, S, or 9, 
and when holding an even number, he must leave 
4, 5, or 12. This he can always do* and must win. 
The general solution is too complex and lengthy for 
this page. _ 


60.—CARD TRIANGLES, 

The following arrangements of the cards show (1) 
the smallest possible sum, 17 \ and ( 2 ) the largest 
possible, 23. 

1 7 

96 42 

4 & 5 6 

3 7 5 3 9 5 J ** 

It will be seen that the two cards in the middle 
of any side may always be interchanged without 
affecting the conditions. Thus there are eight ways 
of presenting every fundamental arrangement. The 
number of fundamentals is eighteen, as follows: 
two summing to 17, four summing to 19* six summing 
to so, four summing to 21, and two summing to 23. 
These eighteen fundamentals, multiplied by eight (for 
the reason stated above) give 144 as the total numher 
of different wavs of placing the cards. 


6t.—A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 

The rebus is read as follows : " A small underfed 
cat (C-eigbty) ate up one dark night a large rat under 
the stairs before tea, and was found on its back over 
two days afterwards." 
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CURIOSITIES. 

[Ik> shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted .] 




A MOROCCAN SNAKE-CHARMER. 

* I^IlE snake-charmer at Tangier performs in a 
1 corner of the market-place, lie allows the 
snake to seize his tongue and support its whole weight 
in this manner. He then blows into some straw, 
which catches lire, and lie pretends that the poison 
from the snake's fangs set the straw: alight. He shows 
the snake's fangs and the two wounds in his own tongue 
to prove that the fangs have not previously been re¬ 
moved. During the performance an assistant kee|>s 
up a deafening noise by beating an instrument resem¬ 
bling a frying-pan.—Dr. C + A, Marsh, i, Merrifteld 
Terrace, Torpoini R.S.Q,, Corn walk 


A GIANT PUMPKIN. 

T HE giant pumpkin in which four-year-old Miss 
Rolls, of Santa Paula—probably the only lady 
who ever lived in a pumpkin—is seated in an ordinary 
child's chair, was raised by Mr, C. C, Teague, manager 
of the Blanchard ranch, and is particularly wonderful 
from the fact that on the same vine were twelve others! 
weighing an average of tiJolb* each. As this weighs 


T 


WHERE MOTORING IS STILL 
A CRIME. 

'HE small city of Odder, Den¬ 
mark, a place of some four 
thousand inhabitants, still refuses to 
allow r the motor-car to use its roads. 
Motorists passing through the town 
have to procure a horse to draw 
their car through the streets, and 
those guilty of contraventions of this 
regulation are heavily fined,-—The 
World's Pictorial News, 1,2-14, Red 
Lion Court, E C, 
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230HJ., a little figuring show T s that there was over a ton 
of pumpkin on one vine—2,3901b., to be exact. It 
received no fertilizer or special cultivation. This 
pumpkin measures -ft, flin, around the -1 waist,'* 
stands, as here shown, 3ft. 9111. high, 
and measures in circumference length¬ 
wise 10ft. Sin.—Mr. John L. Von 
Blon, Los Angeles, California, LLS.A. 
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HOW THE STEEPLE FELL, 





T HE three following views show different 
stages in the demolition of the steeple 
of the Baptist Church here. The old church 
being over fifty years old, it was decided to 
pull it down ami rebuild it with bricks, and 
much excitement was caused as the steeple, 
which was a hundred and thirty-five feet 
high, was seen to topple over and crash 
through the roof of the building to the 
ground.—Mr. J. R. Black, Wolfviile, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, 


A NEW USE FOR A MOTOR-CAR, 

\ CHICAGO man has devised a way to make his motor- 
J~\ car run his houseboat. The rear wheels of the car are 
connected with the paddle-wheels of the boat, and when the 
engine is started the craft moves as easily and swiftly as 
if it were propelled by a turbine engine- The picture repro¬ 
duced above shows the boat in motion, and the car on the 
aft deck. — Mr. Robert 11 . Moulton, 365, East Fifty-Ninth 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MORE CURIOUS THAN COMFORTABLE. 


T "M1E Mashu- 
± k 111 u 111 bui 

natives of North- 
Western Rho¬ 
desia have a 
most wonderful 
head-dress, which 
is made up of 
cuttings of hair 
from other boys’ 
heads mixed 
with mud and 
grease* Some¬ 
times these top- 
knots are studded 
with all sorts of 
curiosities, such 
as beads, I jits 
of broken 
CTOckery, brass 
paper - fasteners 
(the latter gener¬ 
ally stolen by 
the native mes¬ 
sengers from the 
Native Commis¬ 
sioner’s office), 
feathers, and so 
forth. The result, 
a.s the photograph 
shows, forms one 
of the most curious 
coiffures in the 
w o r 3 d, — M i s s 
Elizabeth Goslin, 
The Boma, Ma- 
fjoye, Northern 
Rhodesia. 
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WINNING A WAGER. 


S OME years ago, when 1 was studying German in 
Hanover* an American living in the same flats 
wagered that he would perform the extraordinary feat 
shown in the photograph, He placed a-cushion on 
the stone window-coping and* having executed a 
short-arm balance, placed his feet firmly against the 
top of the window, finally putting both hands in his 
pockets. In this position he remained for ten minutes, 
and so won his bet. It was for only five shillings. As 
can be gathered from the photograph, there k a drop 
of ten feet into the stone basement below. The daring 
performer's hollowed hack and the varying light and 
shade show clearly that his body was actually arched 
outwards from the window, and that only the firm 
pressure of his head and feet kept him from falling 
into the basement* You will notice that both halves 
of the window were free to swing, and were not fixed 
in any way. I need hardly add that a crowd soon 
collected.—Mr* C* E, S* Palmer, British Vice-Consul, 
Dardanelles, Turkey. 


BRIDGE PROBLEM* 

(By Wtadimir tie Ko/ing.) 
Hearts— 8. 

Diamonds—Knave, iq, 
Club*- 9, j r 
Spade*— ^ 2. 


Hearts—King, queen, 
9* 7, 

Diamonds—4. 

Clubs—5, 4* 

Spades- 6j 3. 


Hearts—Ace, knave, io f 6, 5, 4, 3. 

Diamond?—None. 

Clubs—None. 

Spadt*— King., 7+ 

No trumps, A has the Iciul. A and R are to make right 
[ricks* The solution will be given next mcmitn 


Hearts—r. 
Diamonds—6, 5, a. 
Clubs—fl, 6, 3, 2. 
Spades—S* 



ANIMAL DOUBLES, 

"I T 7E published last month a number of drawings of 
V V ex t r a ord in a ry an i mate * each of wh ich w as n iade 
up of two other animate, and had a corresponding name 
which contained within itself each of the separate 
names* These names readers were left to puzzle out 
for themselves, but* as promised, we give this month 
a correct list, with which they may compare their 
attempts, i, The Buffalocust* 2. The Sea-urchin- 
chill a. 3. The Came lion* 4. The Cobracoon. 
5 The Flamingorilla. 6* The Gazellephant and the 
Elephantelope* 7. The Hippopotamouse, the Ilip- 
popotamoose, and the Hippopotamus el. S. The 

Octopussycat* 0. The Cowl* 10. The Halibutter* 
fly. id The Boacons trie tortoise. 


SOLUTION TO THE DICKENS MATCH PUZZLE* 


L AST month we asked our readers to represent 
with eight matches the whole ol humanity in 
the immortal and comprehensive language of one of 
Dickens's leading characters. The solution is as 
follows, the quotation being from chapter two of 
** Martin Chuuk wit ” 


W E 

" Don't say v* get drunk, Pa/ 1 urged the eldest Miss 
Pecksniff* ** When I say we* my dear*" returned her 
father* u I mean mankind in genera! : the human race, 
considered as a body, and not as individuals. 51 


SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH S BRIDGE PROBLEM* 


A 

Spades 3 
Spades king 

Spad es a<;c 
Spades 5 
Hearts 10 
Hear Is queen 
Clubs 4 
Clubs 6 
Chib5 king 
The winning 


Z 

Spades 6 
Diamonds 4 
Hearts 5 
H earl* 6 
Diamonds 6 
Fit.ace orDi.ace 
lii.i. ioorHt.kg. Dlaee or H race 
Hl ka. tjrDia.io Clubs knave 
Clubs 5 Clubs queen 


Y 

Spades 7 
Diamonds 7 
Spades 9 
Spades knave 
Hearts S 
Heatiji, 9 
Diamonds 8 
Hearts knave 
Chibs z 

card in each trick is underlined. 


B 

Spad es E 
Diamonds 5 
Spades 2 
Spades queen 
Spades 10 
Spiides_4 


SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH'S CHESS 
PROBLEM* 

T HE problem given last month was for each white 
man to capture the corresponding black man 
in such a way that the routes traversed by each man 
never came in contact with one another* Here is the 
solution:— black. 



WHITE. 
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“THE FELLOW GAVE A BELLOW OF ANGER AND SPRANG UPON WE 

LIKE A TIGER*” 


(See page 606.) 
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“ Iflt. ■aJtgfl TTT why Turkish ? ” asked 

gS SlO jSj Mr. Sherlock Holmes, gazing 
rt at m y bools. i was 

(p ret iming in a cane-backed 

jy c ^ a ^ r at moment, and 

iray protruded feet had 
attracted his ever - active 

attention. 

41 English,” I answered, in some surprise. 
fl I got them at Latimer’s, in Oxford Street.” 

Holmes smiled with ar expression of weary 
patience. 

4£ The bath ! ” he said ; “ the bath ! Why 
the relaxing and expensive Turkish rather 
than the invigorating home-made article ? ” 

4< Because for the last few days I have been 
feeling rheumatic and old. A Turkish bath 
is what we call an alterative in medicine—a 
fresh starting-point, a cleanser of the system. 

By the way, Holmes,” I added, 4E I have 
no doubt the connection between my boots 
and a Turkish bath is a perfectly self-evident 
one to a logical mind, and yet I should be 
obliged to you if you would indicate it.” 

14 The train of reasoning is not very obscure, 
Watson,” said Holmes, with a mischievous 
twinkle. “ It belongs to the same elementary 
class of deduction which I should illustrate 
if I were to ask you who shared your cab in 
your drive this morning.” 

u I don't admit that a fresh illustration 
is an explanation,” said 1, with some asperity. 

VoL xUL—56. Copyright, i^n, by 


u Bravo, Watson ! A very dignified and 
logical remonstrance. Let me see, what were 
the points ? Take the last one first—the cab. 
You observe that you have some splashes 
on the left sleeve and shoulder of your coat. 
Had you sat in the centre of a hansom you 
would probably have had no splashes, and if 
you had they would certainly have been 
symmetrical Therefore it is clear that you 
sat at the side. Therefore it is equally clear 
that you had a companion.” 

4S That is very evident.” 

44 Absurdly commonplace, is it not ? ” 

" But the boots and the bath ? ” 

44 Equally childish. You are in the habit 
of doing up your boots in a certain way. I 
see them on this occasion fastened with an 
elaborate double bow, which is not your usual 
method of tying them. You have, therefore, 
had them off. Who has tied them ? A 
bootmaker—or the boy at the bath. It is 
unlikely that it is the bootmaker, since your 
boots are nearly new. Well, what remains ? 
The bath. Absurd, is it not? But, for all 
that, the Turkish bath has served a purpose/* 
" What is that ? ” 

“ You say that you have had it because 
you need a change. Let me suggest that you 
take one. How would Lausanne do, my dear 
Watson—first-class tickets and all expenses 
paid on a princely scale ? " 

“ SplendidIIlllliiiiwhy ? ” 
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Holmes leaned back in his armchair and 
took his notebook from his pocket. 

“ One of the most dangerous classes in the 
world,” said he, “ is the drifting and friendless 
woman. She is the most harmless, and often 
the most useful of mortals, but she is the 
inevitable inciter of crime in others. She is 
helpless. She is migratory. She has sufficient 
means to take her from country to country 
and from hotel to hotel. She is lost, as often 
as not, in a maze of obscure pensions and 
boarding-houses. She is a stray chicken in 
a’world of foxes. When she is gobbled up she 
is hardly missed. I much fear that some 
evil has come to the Lady Frances Carfax.” ; 

I was relieved at this sudden descent from 
the general to the particular. Holmes con¬ 
sulted his notes. 

“ Lady Frances,” he continued, “ is the 
sole survivor of the direct family of the late 
Earl of Rufton. The estates went, as you 
may remember, in the male line. She was 
left with limited means, but with some very 
remarkable old Spanish jewellery of silver 
and curiously-cut diamonds to which she was 
fondly attached—too attached, for she refused 
to leave it with her banker and always carried 
it about with her. A rather pathetic figure, 
the Lady Frances, a beautiful woman, still 
in fresh middle age, and yet, by a strange 
chance, the last derelict of what only twenty 
years ago was a goodly fleet.” 

“ What has happened to her, then ? ” 

“ Ah, what has happened to the Lady 
Frances ? Is she alive or dead ? There is 
our problem. She is a lady of precise habits, 
and for four years it has been her invariable 
custom to write every second week to Miss 
Dobney, her old governess, who has long 
retired, and lives in Camberwell. It is this Miss 
Dobney who has consulted me. Nearly five 
weeks have passed without a word. The last 
letter was from the Hotel National at Lau¬ 
sanne. Lady Frances seems to have left 
there and given no address. The family are 
anxious, and, as they are exceedingly wealthy, 
no sum will be spared if we can clear the 
matter up.” 

- “ Is Miss Dobney the only source of informa¬ 
tion ? Surely she had other correspondents ? ” 

“ There is one correspondent who is a sure 
draw, Watson. That is the bank. Single 
ladies must live, and their pass-books are 
compressed diaries. She banks at Silvester’s. 
I have glanced over her account. The last 
cheque but one paid her bill at Lausanne, but 
it was a large one and probably left her with 
cash in hand. Only one cheque has been 
drawn since.” 


“ To whom, and where ? ” 

“ To Miss Marie Devine. There is nothing 
to show where the cheque was drawn. It was 
cashed at the Credit Lyonnais at Montpelier 
less than three weeks ago. The sum was fifty 
pounds.” 

“ And who is Miss Marie Devine ? ” 

“ That also I have been able to discover. 
Miss Marie Devine was the maid of Lady 
Frances Carfax. Why she should have paid 
her this cheque we have not yet determined. 
I have no doubt, however, that your researches 
will soon clear the matter up.” 

“ My researches ! ” 

“ Hence the health-giving expedition to 
Lausanne. You know that I cannot possibly 
leave London while old Abrahams is in such 
mortal terror of his life. Besides, on general 
principles it is best that I should not leave the 
country. Scotland Yard feels lonely without 
me, and it causes an unhealthy excitement 
among the criminal classes. Go, then, my 
dear Watson, and if my humble counsel can 
ever be valued at so extravagant a rate as 
twopence a word, it waits your disposal night 
and day at the end of the Continental wire.” 

Two days later found me at the National 
Hotel at Lausanne, where I received every 
courtesy at the hands of M. Moser, the well- 
known manager. Lady Frances, as he 
informed me, had stayed there for several 
weeks. She had been much liked by all who 
met her. Her age was not more than forty. 
She was still handsome, and bore every sign 
of having in her youth been a very lovely 
woman. YM. Moser knew nothing of any 
valuable jewellery, but it had been remarked 
by the servants that the heavy trunk in the 
lady’s beckoom was always scrupulously 
locked. Marie Devine, the maid, was as 
popular as her mistress. She was actually 
engaged to one of the head waiters in the 
hotel, and there was no difficulty in getting 
her address. It was n, Rue de Trajan, 
Montpelier. All this I jotted down, and felt 
that Holmes himself could not have been 
more adroit in collecting his facts. 

Only one corner still remained in the 
shadow. No light which I possessed could 
clear up the cause for the lady’s sudden 
departure. She was very happy at Lausanne. 
There was every reason to believe that she 
intended to remain for the season in her 
luxurious rooms overlooking the lake. And 
yet she had left at a single day’s notice, 
which involved her in the useless payment of 
a week’s rent. Only Jules Vibart, the lover 
of the maid, had any suggestion to offer. 
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He connected the sudden departure with the 
visit to the hotel a day or two before of a tall* 
dark, bearded man, Un sauvage—un veri¬ 
table sauvage!” cried Jules Vibart, The 
man had rooms somewhere in the town- He 
had been seen talking earnestly to madame 
on the promenade by the lake. Then he had 
called. She had refused to see him. He was 
English, but of his name there was no record, 
Madame had left the place immediately after¬ 
wards, Jules Vibart, and, what was of more 
importance, JulesVibart’s sweetheart, thought 


At Baden the track was not difficult lo 
follow. Lady Frances had stayed at the 
Englischer Hof for a fortnight. Whilst there 
she had made the acquaintance of a Dr. 
Shlessinger and his wife, a missionary from 
South America, Like most lonely ladies. 
Lady Frances found her comfort and occupa¬ 
tion in religion. Dr. Shlessinger^ remark- 
able personality, his whole-hearted devotion, 
and the fact that he was recovering from a 
disease contracted in the exercise of his 



“HE SPENT HIS DAY UPON a LOUNUE-CHAIR ON THE VERANDA, WITH AN ATTENDANT LADY 

UPON EITHER SIDE OF HIM.** 


that this call and this departure were cause 
and effect. Only one thing Jules could not 
discuss. That was the reason why Marie had 
left her mistress. Of that he could or would 
say nothing. If I wished to know, I must go 
to Montpelier and ask her. 

So ended the first chapter of my inquiry. 
The second was devoted to the place which 
Lady Frances Carfax had sought when she 
left Lausanne. Concerning this there had 
been some secrecy, which confirmed the idea 
that she had gone with the intention of 
throwing someone off her track. Otherwise 
why should nut her luggage have been openly 
labelled for Baden ? Both she and it reached 
the Rhenish spa by some circuitous route. 
Thus much I gathered from the manager of 
-Cook’s local office. So to Baden 1 went, 
after dispatching to Holmes an account of 
all my proceedings, and receiving in reply a 
telegram of half-humorous commendation* 


apostolic duties, affected her deeply. She 
had helped Mrs. Shlessinger in the nursing of 
the convalescent saint. He spent his day, 
as the manager described it to me, upon a 
lounge-chair on the veranda, with an attend¬ 
ant lady upon either side of him. He was 
preparing a map of the Holy Land, with 
special reference to the kingdom of the 
Midianites, upon which he was writing a 
monograph. Finally, having improved much 
in health, he and his wife had returned to 
London, and Lady Frances had started 
thither in their company. This was just 
three weeks before, and the manager had 
heard nothing since. As to the maid, Marie, 
she had gone off some days beforehand in 
floods of tears, after informing the other 
maids that she was leaving service for ever. 
Dr, Shlessinger had paid the bill of the whole 
party before his departure. 

“By the the landlord, in con- 
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elusion, “ you are not the only friend of Lady 
Frances Carfax who is inquiring after her 
just now. Only a week or so ago we had a 
man here upon the same errand.” 

“ Did he give a name ? ” I asked. 

“ None; but he was an Englishman, 
though of an unusual type.” 

“ A savage ? ” said I, linking my facts after 
the fashion of my illustrious friend. 

“ Exactly. That describes him very well. 
He is a bulky, bearded, sunburned fellow, 
who looks as if he would be more at home in 
a farmers’ inn than in a fashionable hotel. A 
hard, fierce man, I should think, and one 
whom I should be sorry to offend.” 

Already the mystery began to define itself, 
as figures grow clearer with the lifting of a 
fog. Here was this good and pious lady 
pursued from place to place by a sinister and 
unrelenting figure. She feared him, or she 
would not have fled from Lausanne. He had 
still followed. Sooner or later he would 
overtake her. Had he already overtaken 
her ? Was that the secret of her continued 
silence ? Could the good people who were 
her companions not screen her from his 
violence or his blackmail ? What horrible 
purpose, what deep design, lay behind this 
long pursuit ? There was the problem which 
I had to solve. 

To Holmes I wrote showing how rapidly 
and surely I had got down to the roots of the 
matter. In reply I had a telegram asking 
for a description of Dr. Shlessinger’s left ear. 
Holmes’s ideas of humour are strange and 
occasionally offensive, so I took no notice of 
his ill-timed jest—indeed, I had already 
reached Montpelier in my pursuit of the maid, 
Marie, before his message came. 

I had no difficulty in finding the ex-servant 
and in learning all that she could tell me. 
She was a devoted creature, who had only 
left her mistress because she was sure that 
she was in good hands, and because her own 
approaching marriage made a separation 
inevitable in any case. Her mistress had, 
as she confessed with distress, shown some 
irritability of temper towards her during their 
stay in Baden, and had even questioned her 
once as if she had suspicions of her honesty, 
and this had made the parting easier than it 
would otherwise have been. Lady Frances 
had given her fifty pounds as a wedding- 
present. Like me, Marie viewed with deep 
distrust the stranger who had driven her 
mistress from Lausanne. With her own eyes 
she had seen him seize the lady’s wrist with 
great violence on the public promenade by 
the lake. He was a fierce and terrible man. 


She believed that it was out of dread of him 
that Lady Frances had accepted the escort 
of the Shlessingers to London. She had 
never spoken to Marie about it, but many 
little signs had convinced the maid that her 
mistress lived in a state of continual nervous 
apprehension. So far she had got in he. 
narrative, when suddenly she sprang from her 
chair and her face was convulsed with surprise 
and fear. “ See ! ” she cried. “ The miscreant 
follows still! There is the very man of whom 
I speak.” 

Through the open sitting-room window 
I saw a huge, swarthy man with a bristling 
black beard walking slowly down the centre 
of the street and staring eagerly at the num¬ 
bers of the houses. It was clear that, like 
myself, he was on the track of the maid. 
Acting upon the impulse of the moment, I 
rushed out and accosted him. 

“ You are an Englishman,” I said. 

“ What if I am ? ” he asked, with a most 
villainous scowl. 

“ May I ask what your name is ? ” 

“ No, you may not,” said he, with decision. 

The situation was awkward, but the most 
direct way is often the best. • 

“ Where is the Lady Frances Carfax ? ” 
I asked. 

He stared at me in amazement. 

“ What have you done with her ? Why 
have you pursued her ? I insist upon an 
answer ! ” said I. 

The fellow gave a bellow of anger and sprang 
upon me like a tiger. I have held my own 
in many a struggle, but the man had a grip 
of iron and the fury of a fiend. His hand 
was on my throat and my senses were nearly 
gone before an unshaven French ouvrier, in 
a blue blouse, darted out from a cabaret 
opposite, with a cudgel in his hand, and struck 
my assailant a sharp crack over the forearm, 
which made him leave go his hold. He stood 
for an instant fuming with rage and uncertain 
whether he should not renew his attack. 
Then, with a snarl of anger, he left me and 
entered the cottage from which I had just 
come. I turned to thank my preserver, who 
stood beside me in the roadway. 

“ Well, Watson,” said he, “ a very pretty 
hash you have made of it! I rather think you 
had better come back with me to London by 
the night express.” 

An hour afterwards Sherlock Holmes, in 
his usual garb and style, was seated in my 
private room at the hotel. His explanation 
of his sudden and opportune appearance was 
simplicity itself, for, finding that he could get 
away from London, he determined to head 
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me off at the next obvious point of my travels. 
In the disguise of a working-m?n he had sat 
in the cabaret waiting for my appearance. 

“ And a singularly consistent investigation 
you have made, my dear Watson,” said he. 
“ I cannot at the moment recall any possible 
blunder which you have omitted. The total 
effect of your proceedings has been to give 
the alarm everywhere and yet to discover 
nothing.” 

“ Perhaps you would have done no better,” 
I answered, bitterly. 

“There is no ‘perhaps’ about it. I have 
done better. Here is the Hon. Philip Green, 
who is a fellow-lodger with you in this hotel, 
and we may find in him the starting-point 
for a more successful investigation.” 

A card had come up on a salver, and it was 
followed by the same bearded ruffian who had 
attacked me in the street. He started when 
he saw me. 

“ What is this, Mr. Holmes ? ” he asked. 
“ I had your note and I have come. But 
what has this man to do with the matter ? ” 

“ This is my old friend and associate, Dr. 
Watson, who is helping us in this affair.” 

The stranger held out a huge, sunburned 
hand, with a few words of apology. 

“ I hope I didn’t harm you. When you 
accused me of hurting her I lost my grip of 
myself. Indeed, I’m not responsible in these 
days. My nerves are like live wires. But 
this situation is beyond me. What I want 
to know, in the first place, Mr. Holmes, is, 
how in the world you came to hear of my 
existence at all.” 

“ I am in touch with Miss Dobney, Lady 
Frances’s governess.” 

“ Old Susan Dobney with the mob cap! 
I remember her well.” 

“ And she remembers you. It was in the 
days before — before you found it better to 
go to South Africa.” 

“ Ah, I see you know my whole story. I 
need hide nothing from you. I swear to 
you, Mr.’ Holmes, that there never was in this 
world a man who loved a woman with a more 
whole-hearted love than I had for Frances. 
I was a wild youngster, I know—not worse 
than others of my class. But her mind was 
pure as snow. She could not bear a shadow 
of coarseness. So, when she came to hear of 
things that I had done, she would have no 
more to say to me. And yet she loved me— 
that is the wonder of it!—loved me well 
enough to remain single all her sainted days 
just for my sake alone. When the years had 
passed and I had made my money at Bar¬ 
berton I thought perhaps I could seek her 


out and soften her. I had heard that she 
was still unmarried. I found her at Lau¬ 
sanne, and tried all I knew. She weakened, 
I think, but her will was strong, and when 
next I called she had left the town.* I traced 
her to Baden, and then after a time heard 
that her maid was here. I’m a rough fellow, 
fresh from a rough life, and when Dr. Watson 
spoke to me as he did I lost hold of myself for 
a moment. But for God’s sake tell me what 
has become of the Lady Frances.” 

“That is for us to find out,” said Sherlock 
Holmes, with peculiar gravity. “ What is 
your London address, Mr. Green ? ” 

“ The Langham Hotel will find me.” 

“ Then may I recommend that you return 
there and be on hand in case I should want 
you ? I have no desire to encourage false 
hopes, but you may rest assured that all that 
can be done will be done for the safety of 
Lady Frances. I can say no more for the 
instant. I will leave you this card so that 
you may be able to keep in touch with us. 
Now, Watson, if you will pack your bag I 
will cable to Mrs. Hudson to make one of her 
best efforts for two hungry travellers at 
seven-thirty to-morrow.” 


A telegram was awaiting us when we 
reached our Baker Street rooms, which 
Holmes read with an exclamation of interest 
and threw across to me. “ Jagged or torn ” 
was the message, and the place of origin 
Baden. 

“ What is this ? ” I asked. 

“ It is everything,” Holmes answered. 
“ You may remember my seemingly irrele¬ 
vant question as to this clerical gentleman’s 
left ear. You did not answer it.” 

“ I had left Baden, and could not inquire.” 

“ Exactly. For this reason I sent a dupli¬ 
cate to the manager of the Englischer Hof, 
whose answer lies here.” 

“ What does it show ? ” 

“ It shows, my dear Watson, that we are 
dealing with an exceptionally astute and 
dangerous man. The Rev. Dr. Shlessinger, 
missionary from South America, is none other 
than Holy Peters, one of the most un¬ 
scrupulous rascals that Australia has ever 
evolved—and for a young country it has 
turned out some very finished types. His 
particular speciality is the beguiling cf lonely 
ladies by playing upon their religious feelings, 
and his so-called wife, an Englishwoman 
named Fraser, is a worthy helpmate. The 
nature of his tactics suggested his identity 
to me, and this physical peculiarity—he was 
badly bitten in a 1 saloon-fight at Adelaide in 
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’89—confirmed m.y suspicion. This poor 
lady is in the hands of a most infernal couple, 
who will stick at nothing, Watson. That 
she is already dead is a very likely supposi¬ 
tion. If not, she is undoubtedly in .some sort 
of confinement, and unable to write to Miss 
Dobney or her other friends. It is always 
possible that she never reached London, or 
that she has passed through it, but the former 
is improbable, as, with their system of regis¬ 
tration, it is not easy for foreigners to play 
tricks with the Continental police ; and the 
latter is also unlikely, as these rogues could 
not hope to find any other place where it 
would be as easy to keep a person under 
restraint. All my instincts tell me that she 
is in London, but, as we -have at present no 
possible means of telling where, we can only 
take the obvious steps, eat our dinner, and 
possess our souls in patience. Later in the 
evening I will stroll down and have a word 
with friend Lestrade at Scotland Yard.” 

But neither the official police nor Holmes’s 
own small, but very efficient, organization 
sufficed to clear away the mystery. Amid 
the crowded millions of London the three 
persons we sought were as completely obliter¬ 
ated as if they had never lived. Advertise¬ 
ments were tred, and failed. Clues were 
followed, and led to nothing. Every criminal 
resort which Shlessinger might frequent was 
drawn in vain. His old associates were 
watched, but they kept clear of him. And 
then suddenly, after a week of helpless sus¬ 
pense, there came .a flash of light. A silver- 
and-brilliant pendant of old Spanish design 
had been pawned at Bevington’s, in West¬ 
minster Road. The pawner was a large, 
clean-shaven man of clerical appearance. 
His name and address were demonstrably 
false. The ear had escaped notice, but the 
description was surely that of Shlessinger. 

Three times had our bearded friend from 
the Langham called for news—the third time 
within an hour of this fresh development. 
His clothes were getting looser on his great 
body. He seemed to be wilting away in his 
anxiety. “ If you will only give me something 
to do! ” was his constant wail. At last 
Holmes could oblige him. 

“ He has begun to pawn the jewels. We 
should get him now.” 

“ But does this mean that any harm has 
befallen the Lady Frances ? ” 

Holmes shook his head very gravely. 

“ Supposing that they have held her 
prisoner up to now, it is clear that they cannot 
let her loose without their own destruction. 
We must prepare for the worst.” 
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“ What can I do ? ” 

“ These people do not know you by sight ? ” 

“ No .” 

“ It is possible that he will go to some other 
pawnbroker in the future. In that case, we 
must begin again. On the other hand, he 
has had a fair price and no questions asked, 
so if he is in need of ready-money he will 
probably come back to Bevington’s. I will 
give you a note to them, and they will let 
you wait in the shop. If the fellow comes you 
will follow him home. But no indiscretion, 
and, above all, no violence. I put you on 
your honour that you will take no step without 
my knowledge and consent.” 

For two days the Hon. Philip Green 
(he was, I may mention, the son of the famous 
admiral of that name who commanded the 
Sea of Azof fleet in the Crimean War) brought 
us no news. On the evening of the third he 
rushed into our sitting-room pale, trembling, 
with every muscle of his powerful frame 
quivering with excitement. 

“ We have him! We have him 1 ’ he 
cried. 

He was incoherent in his agitation. Holmes 
soothed him with a few words, and thrust 
him into an armchair. 

“ Come, now, give us the order of events,” 
said he. 

“ She came only an hour ago. It was the 
wife, this time, but the pendant she brought 
was the fellow of the other. She is a tall, 
pale woman, with ferret eyes.” 

“ That is the lady,” said Holmes. 

“ She left the office and I followed her. 
She walked up the Kennington Road, and I 
kept behind her. Presently she went into a 
shop. Mr. Holmes, it was an undertaker’s.” 

My companion started. “ Well ? ” he 
asked, in that vibrant voice which told of the 
fiery soul behind the cold, grey face. 

“ She was talking to the woman behind the 
counter. I entered as well. * It is late,’ I 
heard her say, or words to that effect. The 
woman was excusing herself. ‘ It should be 
there before now,’ she answered. * It took 
longer, being out of the ordinary.’ They 
both stopped and looked at me, so I asked 
some question and then left the shop.” 

“ You did excellently well. What hap¬ 
pened next ? ” 

“ The woman came out, but I had hid 
myself in a doorway. Her suspicions had 
been aroused, I think, for she looked round 
her. Then she called a cab and got in. I 
was lucky enough to get another and so to 
follow her. She got down at last at No. 36, 
Poultney Square, Brixton. I drove past, 
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left my cab at the corner of the square, 
and watched the house/" 

“ Did you see anyone ? ” 

“ The windows were all in darkness save 
otic on the lower floor* The blind was down, 
and I could not see in. 1 was standing there* 
wondering what I should do next, when a 
covered van drove up with two men in it. 
They descended, took something out of the 
van, and carried it up the steps to the hall 
door* Mr, Holmes, it was a coffin.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“ For an instant l was on the point of 
rushing in. The door had been opened to 
admit the men and their burden. It was the 
woman who had opened it. But as I stood 
there she caught a glimpse of me, and I think 
that she recognized me* I saw her start, and 
she hastily closed the door. I remembered 
my promise to you, and here I am.” 

4i You have done excellent work/* said 
*66 


Holmes, scribbling a few' words upon a half- 
sheet of paper* " We can do nothing legal 
without a warrant, and you can serve the 
cause best by taking this note dow-n to the 
authorities and getting one* There may be 
some difficulty, but I should think that the 
sale of the jewellery should be sufficient* 
Lestrade will see to all details*” 

t£ But they may murder her in the mean¬ 
while. What could the coffin mean, and 
for whom could it be but for her ? ” 

“ We will do al) that can be done, Mr* 
Green* Not a moment will be lost* Leave 
it in our hands* Now, Watson/’ he added, 
as our client hurried away, “ he will set the 
regular forces on the move* We are, as usual, 
the irregulars, and we must take our own line 
of action* The situation strikes me as so 
desperate that the most extreme measures 
are justified. Not a moment is to be lost 
in getting to Poultney Square* 
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“ Let us try to reconstruct the situation,” 
said he, as we drove swiftly past the Houses 
of Parliament and over Westminster Bridge. 
“ These villains have coaxed this unhappy 
lady to London, after first alienating her from 
her faithful maid. If she has written any 
letters they have been intercepted. Through 
some confederate they have engaged a fur¬ 
nished house. Once inside it, they have made 
her a prisoner, and they have become pos¬ 
sessed of the valuable jewellery which has 
been their object from the first. Already 
they have begun to sell part of it, which seems 
safe enough to them, since they have no 
reason to think that anyone is interested in 
the lady’s fate. When she is released she 
will, of course, denounce them. Therefore, 
she must not be released. But they cannot 
keep her under lock and key for ever. So 
murder is their only solution.” 

“ That seems very clear.” 

“ Now we will take another line of reason¬ 
ing. When you follow two separate chains 
of thought, Watson, you will find some point 
of intersection which should approximate to 
the truth. We will start now, not from the 
lady, but from the coffin, and argue back¬ 
wards. That incident proves, I fear, beyond 
all doubt that the lady is dead. It points 
also to an orthodox burial with proper 
accompaniment of medical certificate and 
official sanction. Had the lady been obvi¬ 
ously murdered, they would have buried her 
in a hole in the back garden. But here all is 
open and regular. What does that mean? 
Surely that they have done her to death in 
some way which has deceived the doctor, and 
simulated a natural end—poisoning, perhaps. 
And yet how strange that they should ever 
let a doctor approach her unless he were a 
confederate, which is hardly a credible 
proposition.” 

“ Could they have forged a medical cer¬ 
tificate ? ” 

“ Dangerous, Watson, very dangerous. 
No, I hardly see them doing that. Pull up, 
cabby ! This is evidently the undertaker’s, 
for we have just passed the pawnbroker’s. 
Would you go in, Watson ? Your appear¬ 
ance inspires confidence. Ask what hour 
the Poultney Square funeral takes place to¬ 
morrow.” 

The woman in the shop answered me with¬ 
out hesitation that it was to be at eight o’clock 
in the morning. 

“ You see, Watson, no mystery; every¬ 
thing above-board ! In some way the legal 
forms have undoubtedly been complied with, 
and they think that they have little to 


fear. Well, there’s nothing for it now but a 
direct frontal attack. Are you armed ? ” 

“ My stick ! ” 

“ Well, well, we shall be strong enough. 
‘ Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel 
just.’ We simply can’t afford to wait for 
the police, or to keep within the four corners 
of the law. You can drive off, cabby. Now, 
Watson, we’ll just take our luck together, as 
we have occasionally done in the past.” 

He had rung loudly at the door of -a great 
dark house in the' centre of Poultney Square. 
It was opened immediately, and the figure 
of a tall woman was outlined against the 
dim-lit hall. 

“ Well, what do you want ? ” she asked, 
sharply, peering at us through the darkness. 

“ I want to speak to Dr. Shlessinger,” said 
Holmes. 

“ There is no such person here,” she 
answered, and tried to close the door, but 
Holmes had jammed it with his foot. 

“ Well, I want to see the man who lives 
here, whatever he may call himself,” said 
Holmes, firmly. 

She hesitated. Then she threw open the 
door. “ Well, come in ! ” said 6he. “ My 
husband is not afraid to face any man in the 
world.” She closed the door behind us, 
and showed us into a sitting-room on the 
right side of the hall, turning up the gas as 
she left us. “ Mr. Peters will be with you in 
an instant,” she said. 

Her words were literally true, for we had 
hardly time to look round the dusty and 
moth-eaten apartment in which we found 
ourselves before the door opened and a big, 
clean-shaven, bald-headed man stepped lightly 
into the room. He had a large red face, with 
pendulous cheeks, and a general air of super¬ 
ficial benevolence which was marred by a 
cruel, vicious mouth. 

“ There is surely some mistake here, 
gentlemen,” he said, in an unctuous, make- 
everything-easy voice. “ I fancy that you 
have been misdirected. Possibly if you tried 
farther down the street-” 

“ That will do ; we have no time to waste,” 
said my companion, firmly. “ You are 
Henry Peters, of Adelaide, late the Rev. Dr. 
Shlessinger, of Baden and South America. 
I am as sure of that as that my own name is 
Sherlock Holmes.” 

Peters, as I will now call him, started and 
stared hard at his formidable pursuer. “ I 
guess your name does not frighten me, Mr. 
Holmes,” said he, coolly. “ When a man’s 
conscience is easy you can’t rattle him. 
What is your business in my house ? ” 
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(£ I want to know what you have done 
with the Lady Frances Carfax, whom you 
brought away with you from Baden. 11 

“ Ld be very glad if you could tell me where 
that lady may be/* Peters answered, coolly. 
“ I’ve a bill against her for nearly a hundred 
pounds, and nothing to show for it but a 
couple of trumpery pendants that the dealer 
would hardly look at. She attached herself 


pocket. “ This will have to serve till a better 
one comes.” 

Why, you are a common burglar.” 

“ So you might describe me,” said Holmes, 
cheerfully. ” My companion is also a dan¬ 
gerous ruffian. And together we are going 
through your house.” 

Our opponent opened the door. 

“ Fetch a policeman, Annie ! ” said he. 



to Mrs. Peters and me at Baden (it is a fact 
that I was using another name at the time), 
and she stuck on to us until we came to 
London. 1 paid her bill and her ticket. 
Once in London, she gave us the slip, and, as 
I say, left these out-of-date jewels to pay her 
bills. You find her, Mr. Holmes, and Fm 
your debtor/' 

“ I mean to find her,” said Sherlock Holmes. 
u I’m going through this house till I do find 
her.” 

" Where is your warrant ? ” 

Holmes half drew a revolver from his 


There was a whisk of feminine skirts down 
the passage, and the hall door was opened 
and shut. 

u Our time is limited, Watson,” said 
Holmes. “If you try to stop us, Peters, 
you will most certainly get hurt. Where is 
that coffin which was brought into your 
house ? ” 

“ What do you want with the coffin ? It 
is in use. There is a body in it.” 

u 1 must see that body.” 

“ Never with my consent.” 

“ Then without it.” With a quick move- 
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ment Holmes pushed the fellow to one side 
and passed into the hall. A door half open 
stood immediately before us. We entered. 
It was the dining-room. On the table, under 
a half-lit chandelier, the coffin was lying. 
Holmes turned up the gas and raised the lid. 
Deep down in the recesses of the coffin lay 
an emaciated figure. The glare from the 
lights above beat down upon an aged and 
withered face. By no possible process of 
cruelty, starvation, or disease could this 
worn-out wreck be the still beautiful Lady 
Frances. Holmes’s face showed his amaze¬ 
ment, and also his relief. 

“ Thank God ! ” he muttered. “ It’s some¬ 
one else.” 

“ Ah, you’ve blundered badly for once, 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes,” said Peters, who had 
followed us into the room. 

“ Who is this dead woman ? ” 

“ Well, if you really must know, she is an 
old nurse of my wife’s, Rose Spender her 
name, whom we found in the Brixton Work- 
house Infirmary. We brought her round here, 
called in Dr. Horsom, of 13, Firbank Villas— 
mind you take the address, Mr. Holmes— 
and had her carefully tended, as Christian 
folk should. On the third day she died— 
certificate says senile decay—but that’s only 
the doctor’s opinion, and, of course, you 
know better. We ordered her funeral to be 
carried out by Stimson and Co., of the Ken- 
nington Road, who will bury her at nine 
o’clock to-morrow morning. Can you pick 
any hole in that, Mr. Holmes ? You’ve made a 
silly blunder, and you may as well own up to 
it. I’d give something for a photograph of 
your gaping, staring face when you pulled 
aside that lid expecting to see the Lady 
Frances Carfax, and only found a poor old 
woman of ninety.” 

Holmes’s expression was as impassive as 
ever under the jeers of his antagonist, but his 
clenched hands betrayed his acute annoyance. 

“ I am going through your house,” said he. 

“ Are you, though ! ” cried Peters, as a 
woman’s voice and heavy steps sounded in 
the passage. “ We’ll soon see about that. 
This way, officers, if you please. These men 
have forced their way into my house, and I 
cannot get rid of them. Help me to put them 
out.” 

A sergeant and a constable stood in the 
doorway. Holmes drew his card from his case. 

“ This is my name and address. This is 
my friend, Dr. Watson.” 

“ Bless you, sir, we know you very well,” 
said the sergeant, “ but you can’t stay here 
without a warrant.” 


“ Of course not. I quite understand that.” 

“ Arrest him ! ” cried Peters. 

“ We know where to lay our hands on this 
gentleman if he is wanted,” said the sergeant, 
majestically, “ but you’ll have to go, Mr. 
Holmes.” 

“ Yes, Watson, we shall have to go.” 

A minute later we were in the street once 
more. Holmes was as cool as ever, but I was 
hot with anger and humiliation. The sergeant 
had followed us. 

“ Sorry, Mr. Holmes, but that’s the law.” 

“ Exactly, sergeant; you could not do 
otherwise.” 

“ I expect there was good reason for your 
presence there. If there is anything I can 
do-” 

“ It’s a missing lady, sergeant, and we think 
she is in that house. I expect a warrant 
presently.” 

“ Then I’ll keep my eye on the parties, 
Mr. Holmes. If anything comes along, I 
will surely let you know.” 

It was only nine o’clock, and we were off 
full cry upon the trail at once. First we 
drove to Brixton Workhouse Infirmary, where 
we found that it was indeed the truth that a 
charitable couple had called some days before, 
that they had claimed an imbecile old woman 
as a former servant, and that they had 
obtained permission to take her away with 
them. No surprise was expressed at the 
news that she had since died. 

The doctor was our next goal. He had 
been called in, had found the woman dying 
of pure senility, had actually seen her pass 
away, and had signed the certificate in due 
form. “ I assure you that everything was 
perfectly normal and there was no room for 
foul play in the matter,” said he. Nothing 
in the house had struck him as suspicious, 
save that for people of their class it was 
remarkable that they should have no servant. 
So far and no farther went the doctor. 

Finally, we found our way to Scotland 
Yard. There had been difficulties of pro¬ 
cedure in regard to the warrant. Some delay 
was inevitable. The magistrate’s signature 
might not be obtained until next morning. 
If Holmes would call about nine he could 
go down with Lestrade and see it acted upon. 
So ended the day, save that near midnight 
our friend, the sergeant, called to say that he 
had seen flickering lights here and there in 
the windows of the great dark house, but that 
no one had left it and none had entered. 
We could but pray for patience, and wait 
for the morrow. 

Sherlock Holmes was too irritable for 
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conversation and too restless for sleep. I 
left him smoking hard, with his heavy, dark 
brows knotted together, and his long, nervous 
fingers tapping upon the arms of his chair, 
as he turned over in his mind every possible 
solution of the mystery. Several times in 
the course of the night I heard him prowling 
about the house. Finally, just after I had 
been called in the morning, he rushed into 
my room. He was in his dressing-gown, but 
his pale, hollow-eyed face told me that his 
night had been a sleepless one. 

“ What time was the funeral ? Eight, was 
it not ? ” he asked, eagerly. “ Well, it is 
seven-twenty now. Good heavens, Watson, 
what has become of any brains that God has 
given me ? Quick, man, quick ! It’s life or 
death—a hundred chances on death to one 
on life. I’ll never forgive myself, never, if 
we are too late ! ” 

Five minutes had not passed before we 
were flying in a hansom down Baker Street. 
But even so it was twenty-five to eight as we 
passed Big Ben, and eight struck as we tore 
down the Brixton Road. But others were 
late as well as we. Ten minutes after the 
hour the hearse was still standing at the door 
of the house, and even as our foaming horse 
came to a halt the coffin, supported by three 
men, appeared on the threshold. Holmes 
darted forward and barred their way. 

“ Take it back ! " he cried, laying his hand 
on the breast of the foremost. “ Take it 
back this instant •. ' 

“ What the devil do you mean ? Once 
again I ask you, where is your warrant ? ” 
shouted the furious Peters, his big red face 
glaring over the farther end of the coffin. 

“ The warrant : s on its way. This coffin 
shall remain in the house until it comes.” 

The authority in Holmes’s voice had its 
effect upon the bearers. Peters had suddenly 
vanished into the house, and they obeyed 
these new orders. “ Quick, Watson, quick ! 
Here is a screw-driver ! ” he shouted, as the 
coffin was replaced upon the table. “ Here’s 
one for you, my man ! A sovereign if the lid 
comes off in a minute ! Ask no questions— 
work away ! That’s good ! Another! And 
another ! Now pull all together! It’s giving! 
It’s giving ! Ah, that does it at last! ” 

With a united effort we tore off the coffin- 
lid. As we did so there came from the inside a 
stupefying and overpowering smell of chloro¬ 
form. A body lay within, its head all 
wreathed in cotton-wool, which had been 
soaked in the narcotic. Holmes plucked it 
off and disclosed the statuesque face of a 
handsome and spiritual woman of middle 


age. In an instant he had passed his arm 
round the figure and raised her to a sitting 
position. 

“ Is she gone, Watson ? Is there a spark 
left ? Surely we are not too late ! ” 

For half an hour it seemed that we were. 
What with actual suffocation, and what with 
the poisonouo fumes of the chloroform, the 
Lady Frances seemed to have passed the last 
point of recall. And then, at last, with 
artificial respiration, with injected ether, 
with every device that science could suggest, 
some flutter of life, some quiver of the eye¬ 
lids, some dimming of a mirror, spoke of the 
slowly returning life. A cab had driven up, 
and Holmes, parting the blind, looked out at 
it. “ Here is Lestrade with his warrant,” 
said he. “ He will find that his birds have 
flown. And here,” he added, as a heavy 
step hurried along the passage, “ is someone 
who has a better right to nurse this lady than 
we have. Good morning, Mr. Green; I 
think that the sooner we can move the Lady 
Frances the better. Meanwhile, the funeral 
may proceed, and the poor old woman who 
still lies in that coffin may go to her last 
resting-place alone.” 

“ Should you care to add the case to your 
annals, my dear Watson,” said Holmes that 
evening, “ it can only be as an example of 
that temporary eclipse to which even the best- 
balanced mind may be exposed. Such slips 
are common to all mortals, and the greatest 
is he who can recognize and repair them. 
To this modified credit I may, perhaps, make 
some claim. My night was haunted by the 
thought that somewhere a clue, a strange 
sentence, a curious observation, had come 
under my notice and had been too easily 
dismissed. Then, suddenly, in the grey of 
the morning, the words came back to me. It 
was the remark of the undertaker’s wife, as 
reported by Philip Green. She had said, 
* It should be there before now. It took 
longer, being out of the ordinary.’ It was 
the coffin of which she spoke. It had been 
out of the ordinary. That could only mean 
that it had been made to some special measure¬ 
ment. But why ? Why ? Then in an instant 
I remembered the deep sides, and the little 
wasted figure at the bottom. Why so large 
a coffin for so small a body ? To leave room 
for another body. Both would be buried 
under the one certificate. It had all been so 
clear, if only my own sight had not been 
dimmed. At eight the Lady Frances would 
be buried. Our one chance was to stop the 
coffin before it. left the house. 
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u It was a desperate chance that we might 
find her alive, but it a chance, as the 
result showed. These people had never, to 
my knowledge, done a murder. They might 
shrink from actual violence at the last. They 


the poor lady fiad been kept so long. 
They rushed in and overpowered her 
with their chloroform, carried her down, 
poured more into the coffin to insure 
against her wakening, and then screwed 



“holmes darted forward and barred their way . 51 


could bury her with no sign of how she met down the lid. A clever device, Watson, 
her end, and even if she were exhumed there It is new to me in the annals of crime, 
was a chance for them, I hoped that such . If our ex - missionary friends escape the 
considerations might prevail with them, clutches of Lestrade, I shall expect to 
You can reconstruct the scene well enough, hear of some brilliant incidents In their future 
You saw the horrible den upstairs, where career/’ 
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ITH this number The Strand 
Magazine completes the 
twenty-first year of its exist¬ 
ence^ and so attains its majo¬ 
rity* As in human affairs 
this is the occasion of much 
rejoicing and congratulation 
amongst friends and relations* so we may be 
pardoned in thinking our world of readers 
felicitates us in having surmounted the 
dangers and survived the perils of infancy 
and youth, and wishes us a continued health 
and prosperity. 

When, towards the dose of 1890 , the late 
Sir George Newnes launched into the world 
what has now become amongst the oldest 
of the illustrated monthlies, he wrote modestly 
yet confidently on its first page ;— 

“ It is believed that The Strand Magazine 
will soon occupy a position which will justify 
its existence/ 1 

That these w'ords were not vain a review 
of what The Strand has accomplished in its 
twenty-one years, the vast amount of enter¬ 
tainment it has furnished, the many charac¬ 
ters, real and fictitious, first introduced to 
the world in its pages* the praise it has won 
from eminent persons, the estimation in 
which through forty-two volumes it has been 
held by the public in Britain and America* 
sufficiently prove. 

We may be pardoned for recalling that it 
was read each month from cover to cover by 
characters so diverse as the late Queen 
Victoria and Cardinal Manning. A great 
traveller, Sir Harry Johnston, declared that 


he found it had penetrated into the most 
remote parts of the world* Queen Margherita 
of Italy has said that it was the only 
English periodical she read ; and Mr. Swin¬ 
burne once applied to this magazine the 
happy pun (one of the greatest compliments, 
by the way, we have ever received), Litus 
delectabilc semper — “ The ever - delightful 
Strand*” 

Looking backward now from this vantage- 
point of our twenty-first birthday, one may 
pass an entertaining quarter of an hour in 
reviewing some of the more notable features 
of the career of this magazine* If the first 
number would attract little attention now, 
it is because the standard then set by The 
Strand has become a universal one* 

In the matter of illustrations* for instance* 
we seemed to be embarking upon the wildest 
extravagance in furnishing no fewer than a 
hundred and ten in a single number* for it 
must be remembered that this was before the 
general adoption of process engraving, and 
many of The Strand's illustrations were cut 
on wood. In subsequent numbers many 
more pictures than this appeared. The 
novelty of such a series as the 41 Portraits of 
Celebrities at Different Times of Their Lives ” 
appealed enormously to the public, because 
portraits of celebrities were then compara¬ 
tively rare. There were then no pieture- 
postcards* and a photograph of a popular 
statesman* actress, or author usually cost a 
couple of shillings* In that first number 
chronological likenesses were given of Tenny¬ 
son * Swinburne Spurgeon, Henry Irving* 
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Sir John Lubbock (now Lord Avebury), Miss 
Ellen Terry, Professor Blackie^ and Mr, 
Rider Haggard, 

Of that list but three survive* 

In the first number appeared a “story for 
children”—a feature which has continued 
down to this day without a single break. In 
this department we have had the pleasure of 
publishing some of the most charming work 
of its kind ever written. The delightful 
stories by E* Nesbit are known to English- 
speaking children all over the world, and are 
without rival in their power of depicting real 
children amid fantastic surroundings. 

We cannot pass the second number without 
recalling that amongst the stories it con- 


George Newnes declared was the very best 
he had ever read, and this opinion of so expe¬ 
rienced a judge was probably shared by his 
readers. This was a translation from the 
French, The Strand has always made a 
point of taking good stories, in whatever 
language they were written. An example 
will be found in “ The Mysterious Island ” 
in the present number* 

The symposium of eminent persons has 
always been a prominent feature of the 
magazine, the first, which appeared in No. 2, 
being concerned with “ Ladies’ Dress,” to 
which a number of famous artists, including 
the late Mr. (J. F. Watts, R,A., contributed. 
The latest, which appears on another page, 
on “ The Ten Greatest Living Men/’ will be 
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found to be one of the most interesting of 
the series* 

Our third number introduced that witty 
and piquant caricaturist, “ F* C. G.,” to a wider 
public than he had hitherto enjoyed, his 
success in these pages being so great that 
when, a few r years later, the founder of this 
magazine founded also the Westminster 
Gazette , he engaged Mr* (now Sir Francis) 
Carruthers Gould to adorn its columns* The 
subject, it is interesting to recall, of that 
first article was “ The Decay of Humour in 
the House of Commons/ 1 the letterpress 
being supplied by Mr* (now Sir Henry) Lucy. 
In the next number Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., 
w r hose own humour never decayed, wrote his 
souvenirs of the temperance movement, 

under the title “On 
the Stump for the 
Pump.” In the 
same month there 
appeared in The 
Strand a short 
story, “ The King’s 
Stratagem/' by an 
author, Stanley 
G* Weyman, who 
probably then 
never contem¬ 
plated embarking 
upon a series of 
romances, with old 
France as a milieu , 
which this very 
story may have 
suggested, and 
which have since 
rendered him 
world - famous. 
Another winter 
whose story, 
“ The Notorious 
Mrs. Anstruther,” appeared about the same 
time was then a youth of four and twenty, 
and himself far from notorious* Since that 
time the name of Mr. E* W* Hornung has 
become universally known as the author of 
“Raffles” and the “Stingaree Stories,” the 
latter of which first appeared in this magazine. 
Another noteworthy detail of the early 
numbers of the magazine w r as a page or two 
of capital pictorial puzzles—“ Pal’s Puzzles*” 
the “ Pal ” being Mr* Jean Paleologue, who 
possessed a genuine gift in this direction. 
We have heard the story of one eminent 
philosopher who did not disdain to spend an 
hour in an endeavour to “ find the pig ” in 
one of “ Pal’s ” landscapes, and triumphed like 

a child in the complete success w hich crow ned 
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ILLUSTRATION TO THE STORY ** SLA^BANG/ 1 WHICH APPEARED IN THE SECOND 

NUMBER OF ** THE STRAND MAGAZINE/ 7 AND WHICH THE LATE SIR GEORGE 
NEWNES CONSIDERED THE BEST STORY HE HAD EVER READ. 
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PAL S PUZZLES i FINN THEIR LORDS— THIS WAS THK FIRST 
OF THE SERIES OF ALL KINDS OF PUZZLES FOR WHICH “THE 
strand" HAS BEEN CELEBRATED EVER SINCE. 

his efforts. Puzzles of all kinds have been a 
prominent feature of the magazine ever since. 

It was not* however* until No, 7 appeared 
that a really signal and important incident 
happened. For when that number was on 
the bookstalls a character in fiction ranking 
amongst the highest, and destined probably 
to immortality, 
made his bow to 
Strand readers. 

We refer to Mr. 

Sherlock Holmes* 
the vehicle of his 
appearance being 
the short story, 

11 A Scandal in 
Bohemia/* It did 
not take the public 
long to recognize 
the qualities of this 
master detective, 
whose methods 
were so much more 
surprising and 
subtle, scientific 
and human, than 
any creation , of 
Sue or Gaboriau. 

Amongst the first 
of Sherlock's ap- 
preciators was Mr. 

Swinburne, who 
never failed to 
read with delight 
VqJ. jilii,— 57. 


each adventure as it appeared ; and 
it was not long before Holmes and 
Watson and their creator were 
closely and firmly associated with 
The Strand, an association which 
has continued for tw p enty years. 

Bret Harte was also a contributor 
in those early days* as w r ere “ Rita*** 
Manville Fenn, and Mrs, W. K- 
Clifford. No* 12 contained a rare 
literary treat in an unpublished 
letter of Charles Lamb to his friend 
Chambers, which was commented 
upon in the literary periodicals of 
the time. With the fourteenth 
number began the connection of Mr, 
J. A. Shepherd with this magazine, 
in a series of humorous drawings 
entitled “The Doll and the Raven; 
or* A Fatal Smile.” These two 
pages at once stamped this young 
draughtsman—he was then four and 
twenty—as one of the cleverest of 
his day* and his subsequent “ Zigzags 
from the Zoo/* which he produced 
in conjunction wdth Mr, Arthur Morrison, 
made him world-famous* Tw-o years later 
he w p as invited to join the staff of Punch. 

Both Grant Allen and Lord Avebury* in 
numerous articles in The Strand* did a great 
deal towards interesting the general reader in 
the beauties and wonders of Nature, the first- 


T11E DOLL AND THE RAVEN; OR, A FATAL SMjy! T1 —THE FIRST APPEARANCE 

Gooq 
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OF MR. J. A. SHEPHJlitO • f>fi bW IftiOES. 
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The Savage. 



The Marlborough. 


CLUU TYPES —SOME OF THE EARLIEST WORK OF MAX UEEft ROHM AS A CARICATURIST. 


named also being a capital story-teller, as his 
two serials, “ An African Millionaire 11 and 
“ Miss Cayley’s Adventures/' bear witness. 



_ * _ 

FACSIMILE OF HEAL UNO TO 1-IST OF HER DOLL'S 
WRITTEN KY QUEEN VICTORIA, 

Popular science and natural history articles, 
written hy the best authors, have been more 
prominent in The Strand than in any other 
magazine of its 
kind. 

As 
when 
fame 

height, Mr, Kud-' 
yard Kipling con¬ 
tributed “The Lost 
Legion/’ one of the 
best of his tales, to 
this magazine; and 
in the same year a 
genius of an en¬ 
tirely different 
stamp came before 
the public as a 
caricaturist in our 
pages. This was 
Mr, Henry Maxwell 


Beerbohm, now known, tout courts as Max 
Beerbohm, then an undergraduate at Merton 
College, Oxford. These precocious drawings 
of his for The Strand have been pronounced 
by many judges to be amongst the wittiest 
products of “ Max's pencil. 

We have already mentioned the late Queen 
Victoria’s interest in the magazine from its 
commencement* Although Her Majesty was 
always averse to undue publicity, yet when¬ 
ever the Editor expressed a desire to publish 
any article of legitimate interest concerning 
the Court, both then and > T ears afterwards, 
not only was permission freely accorded, but 
more than once the Royal hand itself con¬ 
descended to correct the proofs and superin¬ 
tend the selection of the illustrations. The 
article on “ Queen Victoria's Dolls ** attracted 
the more universal attention at the time, 
inasmuch as the dolls themselves had, up to 
then, been seen by few, if any, outside the 
Royal Family, Another on “ Personal .Relics 
of the Queen and Her Children/' which gave 


As early as 1892, 
his boyish 
whs at its 



GROUP OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S DOLLS—AN ILLUSTRATION TO THE ARTICLE ON 

quern Victoria’s dolls which APPKARE0^j‘j^ff|-^f|AND magazine" 
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PROOF CORRECTED RY QUEEN VICTORIA 
FOR 41 THE STRAND MAGAZINE*” 


her subjects a still more 
intimate glimpse into 
the formation of the 
character of their be¬ 
loved ruler, and whose 
publication the Queen 
again supervised, was, 
besides, notable as the 
longest article that has ever appeared in 
The Strand Magazine, running to thirty- 
nine pages. 

Amongst the illustrations were two pencil 
studies of Prince Albert done by the Queen 
for the Court painter* But the most 
important article respecting the great Queen 
was that describing her conscientious efforts 
to master Hindustani, the language of so 
many millions of 
her Indian sub¬ 
jects* It showed, 
is nothing had 
ever shown be¬ 
fore, that Victoria 
took her position 
as Empress of 
India seriously, 
and that in spite 
o£ her great age 
and preoccupa¬ 
tions she was re¬ 
solved to knit yet 
another bond of 
affection between 
herself and her 
Indian people. 

We select one of 
the illustrations 
from that article, 
reproducing a 

page of Her Majesty's Hindustani journal* 

Worthy of mention, too, although appearing 
some years later, was an article on King 
Edward's truly marvellous collection of 
walking-sticks, in the preparation of which 
His Majesty was of signal help. Indeed, it 
could never have been written without that 


A whole group of dolli represent characters 

in tbe ballet of ,l Kenilworth,," which wan U /V* / / jj gj 

performed in 1831 at the famous Kings (WljjL frfft'C & /ft* vfaviA^ 
'Theatre* It would be iMcrenmg to know - /If 

whether Her Majesty was hetseir taken to v ffj // f- 

the operator whether the coctumH were PM-* *-§44*4.* 

described to. her, or whether the knowledge f f * i It / - * * I 

was obtained from pnntfprhirki latter theory, Jftf. U+tt** k&L*p 

owinfTdahe tnmuferieu of detail, teems the / _ f s * a 

most probable. l&ud~ t JtM4.lt. ff- 

i To this set the Princess Victoria con- / 
tribuied two of the character^ Robert Dudley, 

Earl of Iiicester, and Amy Robert in 
tiding costume/3) * - 

I he Fail of tvekcslcr (i), who presents a 
distinctively masculine physiognomy, owing 
to the addition of painted black moustache 
and whiskers, and the absence of a Wk 
comb, is alii red in pink satin hose, slashed 
with white nlk, a. whit-e satin tabbed tunic 
with pink satin slashings, and a white lace 
ruffle On his breast he wears ihe bltie 
ribbon of ihc Girlet, and (hough he has no 
hit, probably a broad-brimmed velvet hat. 
with curling white plumes, found loose in (he 
doll box, it hit property. 



TWO PENCIL STUDIES OF PRINCE ALBERT MADE BY 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


co-operation, as many of the 
stories were known to the 
King alone. 

That their present Majesties 
are also not unwilling to allow 
the appearance in this maga¬ 
zine of articles of special inter¬ 
est to their subjects could have 
no better confirmation than 
the most entertaining account 
of the home life of the Royal 
Family which appears in the present number* 
The first of the “ Curiosities/ 1 which have 
become so well known, appeared in August, 
1896* Since that date we have been able to 
set before our readers a total of over three 
thousand of the most remarkable photographs 
ever taken, A unique achievement, and one 
due solely to the zeal of our readers themselves, 
who have sent us photographs from every 

quarter of the 
globe* 

<( lllustrated 
interviews with 
interesting indivi¬ 
duals are always 
an important item 
in The Strand ” 
was the allitera¬ 
tive way Mr* T* F* 
O'Connor once 
put it, and these 
interviews have 
ranged from Car¬ 
dinal Manning, 
twenty years ago, 
dow n to the latest 
celebrity, a 1- 
ihough of later 
years the inter¬ 
view has given 
place to the writ¬ 
ten memoir or autobiography, under the title 
of ** My Reminiscences,” which, of course, is 
a more intimate and authentic form. In one 
interview with the famous solicitor, Sir George 
Lewis, the name of the mysterious thief who 
stole Gainsborough’s Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire” w T as actually disclosed, together with 

uriginarfrom 9 
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his whereabouts. The disclosure created a 
sensation, but for years people remained 
incredulous, until one fine day the restitu¬ 
tion of the great picture was made by the 
very person indicated by Sir George: “His 
name is Rayment! That is the man who 
stole the Duchess.” In connection with one 
of the earlier interviews, one with Dr. Bar- 
nardo, that truly great philanthropist declared 
that it “ had spread his aims and endeavours 
in the cause of the children abroad as, perhaps, 
nothing else had done,” and of other articles, 
such as that on 
the Happy Even¬ 
ings Association 
or the Duchess of 
Bedford’s nurse¬ 
training scheme, 
similar praise has 
been uttered. In 
passing, it may be 
said that The 
Strand has al¬ 
ways evinced a 
particular interest 
in London and 
Londoners, as its 
very name might 
imply, and it has 
always been glad 
to reflect any new 
aspect of life and 
effort, in the capi¬ 
tal of the British 
Empire. 

Another famous 
character who 
made his dibut by 
appearing in these 
pages was the re¬ 
doubtable Briga¬ 
dier Gerard, who, 
after modestly 
figuring in a short 
story, “The 
Medal of Briga¬ 
dier Gerard,” was 
found by his 
author to be worthy of delineation on a more 
spacious canvas. And so, after an interval, 
there poured forth in monthly succession the 
celebrated “ Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” 
which took the place of Sherlock Holmes, who 
was (to all seeming) dashed to death over an 
Alpine cliff. 

There are perhaps few, if any, characters 
in modern fiction in whose personality and 
achievements the public took a deeper interest 
than in those of Sherlock Holmes. It recalls 
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the days of Dumas, when a woman in posses¬ 
sion of a copy of the serial hot from the press 
woke up her spouse at three in the morning 
to tell him excitedly that Edmond Dantes, 
Count of Monte Cristo, had escaped from the 
Chateau d’lf. One recalls now the sensation 
caused by the death of Holmes, recorded in 
the Christmas number of The Strand for 
1893—how the man in the street went about 
speaking of the tragedy as if it were something 
that had really happened, of the public and 
private expressions of regret at the hero’s 

fate. The Falls of 
Reichenbach be¬ 
came haunted by 
tourists, anxious 
to photograph the 
spot where Pro¬ 
fessor Moriarty 
and Holmes had 
gone down to their 
death, locked in 
each other’s arms. 
“ There,deepdown 
in that dreadful 
cauldron ®f swirl¬ 
ing water and 
seething foam, 
will lie for all time 
the most danger¬ 
ous criminal and 
the foremost 
champion of the 
law of their gene¬ 
ration — the best 
and wisest man I 
haveever known.” 
So wrote Sher¬ 
lock’s creator, 
himself believing 
in his hero’s fate, 
and on the 
strength of it the 
illustrator, the 
late Mr. Sydney 
Paget, executed a 
spirited drawing 
of the final scene, 
which was published as a frontispiece. But 
as we shall have occasion to notice later. 
Sherlock proved a hard man to kill. Mean¬ 
while, the swaggering, Gasconnading, yet 
lovable old Brigadier, always in the limelight, 
always the hero of his spirited narrations, 
was a character well received by the public. 
Another of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s crea¬ 
tions first appearing in these pages was the 
redoubtable “ Rodney Stone,” already a 

classic of modern romance. 

Qngmarrronn 
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During 1896 two articles appeared in The 
Strand of unusual interest—one on the 
Russian Coronations, which was prepared 
with the assistance of their Majesties the 
Czar and Czarina; and another dealing with 
Mr. Gladstone’s visitors* book at Downing 
Street, one of the most notable autograph 
volumes in the world. 

Ail aviators, including the brothers Wright, 
now acknowledge the debt they owe, in the 
invention of the aeroplane, to Professor S, P, 
Langley, of the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington, who at the time of his death 


Mr. W. W* Jacobs, whose inimitable stories 
of villagers and seafaring folk have for more 
than a dozen years past been identified with 
The Strand. One of the many tributes to 
his genius was that, when Mr. Roosevelt chose 
a parcel of standard books for his African 
sojourn, a collection of Mr. Jacobs's stories 
went cheek by jowl with Homer and Horace 
and Shakespeare and Gibbon, They were 
also, as Professor Woodrow Wilson tells us, 
great favourites with the late President 
Cleveland. Amongst Jacobs's characters Bob 
Pretty and the Night Watchman are two the 




SOME TYPICAL “ CURIOSITIES ” OF THE FA-ST, 


Rifle Range, near Korl 
Thomas, Kentucky, ILS.A. 
where ihe Sixth Infantry 
RcgimeiU conducts its 
annual target practice. T wo 
officers chanced to be firing 
at tight angles, ami at last, 
they fired simultaneously. 
The markets failed lo record 
Imth shuts, which was sur¬ 
prising, since the mart * men 
were the flower of their 
corps. The lwt> hut Lets were 
at length found on the 
as we see them in the phtHo- 
graph. The smaller bullet, 
coated with nickel steel and 
fired from a Krag-Jorgensen 


WHICH WAY IS 
HE GOING? 

HtKK Is An ex¬ 
tremely interesting 
opt ical illusion. The 
horseman in the pic¬ 
ture appears Jo be 
riding in either 
direction. As a 
matter of facE,, how¬ 
ever, the photograph 
was taken from 1** 
hind.— Mr. H. C. 
liar [on. c« 5 Van* 
bmgh Park, Black- 
heath, S. K. 


ONE BULLET 
SHOT 
THROUGH 
ANOTHER IN 

flight. 

An extraordinary 
incident which oc 
cur red at the Army 


magazine rifle, had pierced the first one, which was an 
ordinary bullet from a 45-caL Springfield rifle. This 
Ltiritfsity was picked up by Lieutenant n. W. Atkinson, of 
the United States Army, and the photograph was sent to us 
by Mr. H. L&ridwtll, of toS, West Canul Street, Cincinnati. 


A CRICKET CURIOSITY, 

The cricket-stump shown in my photograph was split in 
rather a curious manner. In trying to make a late cut over 
the wicket I Failed to hit the ball and brought my hat down 
sharply on iht: olT stump* The portion of the bail resting on 
the stump was driven into it, splitting it as shown in the 
phiiLoyraph, the portion of th^ ball rrmsining firmly wedded 
in the split. — Mr, H. R. Dortridge, 42, A nihilist Park, 
Stamford Hill, N. 


hud brought his researches to the point of 
practicality. Indeed, fourteen years ago, in 
these pages, he wrote an article on his own 
aeroplane and published a picture of its 
flight, which may be described as the first 
representation of the working of that aerial 
vehicle whose development is now p being 
watched by the whole world. 

In the following year a new' writer made 
his bow in these pages, one who has since 
won universal popularity and who has made 
good his claim to be regarded as one of the 
chief humorists of the world. We refer to 


world will not willingly let die. Besides his 
short yams, £ * A Master of Craft,” “ Sumvich 
Port,” ** Dialstone Lane,” and u Salthaven ” 
have appeared in The Strand. Mr. H. G, 
Wells is another popular author who has con¬ 
tributed to these pages, beginning with c< Mr* 
Ledbetter's Vacation ” fourteen years ago, 
and afterwards with his striking serial, u The 
First Men in the Moon.” In the present 
number Mr, Wells makes his appearance in a 
new character, in the most original and useful 
article on “ Floor Games*” It was for this 
publication, too, that Mr, F. Anstey wrote 
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PROFESSOR LANGLEY'S AEROPLANE, PUBLISHED IN ** THE STRAND ” IN 1&97— 
YEARS BEFORE THE WRIGItT BROTHERS 3 DEVELOPMENT, 


“ The Brass Bottle,” which, like a remark¬ 
able number of other Strand stories, after¬ 
wards enjoyed great success as a play ; and 
here, too, appeared Mr. Kipling's “ Puck of 
Book's Hill ” and Mr, Hall Caine's 44 The 
White Prophet/' But it would be invidious, 
and indeed impossible in the space at our 
command, to mention all the notable con¬ 
tributors and contributions to Tin: Strand 
during these twenty-one years. One must 
refer in passing, however, to two or three 
features of unusual attractiveness, such as 
the articles which the hero of the famous 
Dreyfus affair wrote on “ My Life on Devil's 
Island/ 3 “ Reminiscences and Reflections/ 3 by 
Sir John Hare, the “Memoirs of Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt/' and the 11 Story of My Life ” by Father 
Gapon, the mysterious hero of the terrible 
St. Petersburg massacres of a few years 
ago. 

As Charles Dickens wrote of Tiny Tim, 
Sherlock Holmes did not die, after all, at least 
not when everyone thought he did, but to the 
gratification of a million readers emerged 
in 1903 from his retirement, when the indus¬ 
trious and energetic Dr. Watson began 
chronicling anew some of the best of his 
adventures, one of which makes its appear¬ 
ance in the present number. 

Before we conclude our pleasant task of 
recalling, we hope with becoming modesty, 
but not without some natural pride, a few of 
the interesting features of past years, there 
is one point on which we should like to say a 
word* We refer to the question of adver¬ 


tisements, regarding which we would ask our 
readers to remember two things : first, that 
these pages have never been allowed 10 en¬ 
croach upon the space devoted to stories and 
articles—which, in fact, occupy a larger space 
to-day than when we started; and, secondly, 
that a magazine which makes a point of secur¬ 
ing for its readers “ the very best of every¬ 
thing ”—which is always an expensive matter 
—could not be produced at all if it were not 
for the advertisements. Moreover, the pages 
in which the leading traders of the Kingdom 
make their announcements are regularly 
looked through by thousands of readers, who 
do much of their shopping through the 
medium of these pages, which, so to speak, 
bring the shop-window into the home. 

Thus The Strand Magazine, having 
reached its majority, will now go forward 
with confidence, doing its best to dissipate 
dullness and to afford innocent entertain¬ 
ment to the public, and thereby to continue, 
in the words of its honoured founder, to 
“ occupy a position which will justify its 
existence.” At the time when he received 
the rank of a baronetcy the letter from Lord 
Rosebery which informed him of the pro¬ 
posed distinction contained a phrase which 
afforded him a very great and sincere 
pleasure. The title was intended “to com¬ 
memorate not only your political services 
but the good work that you have done in the 
cause of healthy, popular literature.” 

That has always been, and always w r ill be, 
the motto of The Strand Magazine. 
Original from 
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By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 

Illustrated hy Joseph Simpson, R.B.A. 


WEN BENTLEY was feeling 
embarrassed. He looked at 
Mr, Shepperd, and with diffi¬ 
culty restrained himself from 
standing on one leg and 
twiddling his fingers. At one 
period of his career, before 
the influence of his unde Henry had placed 
him in the London and Suburban Bank, 
Owen had been an actor. On the strength 
of a batting average of thirty-three point 
nought seven for Middlesex* he had been 
engaged by the astute musical-cemedy impre¬ 
sario to whom the idea first occurred that, 
if you have got to have young men to chant 
41 We are merry and gay, tra-la, for this is 
Bohemiah,’* in the Artists* Ball scene, you 
might just as well have young men whose 
names are known to the public* He had not 


been an actor long, for loss of form had put 
him out of first-class cricket, and the impre¬ 
sario bad given his place in the next piece to 
a googly bowler who had done well in the 
last ’Varsity match ; hut he had been one 
long enough to experience that sinking sensa¬ 
tion which is known as stage-fright. And 
now. its he began to explain to Mr. Shepperd 
that he wished for his consent to marry his 
daughter Audrey, he found himself suffering 
exactly the same symptoms. 

From the very start 3 from the moment 
when he revealed the fact that his income, 
salary and private means included, amounted 
to less than two hundred pounds, he had 
realized that this was going to be one of his 
failures* It was the gruesome Early Vic¬ 
tor ianness of it all that took the heart out of 
him* Mr, Shepperd had always reminded him 
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of a heavy father out of a three-volume 
novel, but, compared with his demeanour 
as he listened now, his attitude hitherto had 
been light and whimsical. Until this moment 
Owen had not imagined that this sort of 
thing ever happened nowadays outside the 
comic papers. By the end of the second 
minute he would not have been surprised to 
find himself sailing through the air, urged by 
Mr. Shepperd’s boot, his transit indicated 
by a dotted line and a few stars. 

Mr. Shepperd’s manner was inclihed to 
bleakness. 

“ This is most unfortunate,” he said. 
“ Most unfortunate. I have my daughter’s 
happiness to consider. It is my duty 
as a father.” He paused. “ You say 
you have no prospects ? I should have 

supposed that your uncle-? Surely, 

with his influence-? ” 

“ My uncle shot his bolt when he got me 
into the bank. That finished him, as far as 
I’m concerned. I’m not his only nephew, 
you know. There are about a hundred 
others, all trailing him like bloodhounds.” 

Mr. Shepperd coughed the small cough of 
disapproval. He was feeling more than a 
little aggrieved. 

He had met Owen for the first time at 
dinner at the house of his uncle Henry, a 
man of unquestioned substance, whose habit 
it was to invite each of his eleven nephews to 
dinner once a year. But Mr. Shepperd did 
not know this. For all he knew, Owen was 
in the habit of hobnobbing with the great 
man every night. He could not say exactly 
that it was sharp practice on Owen’s part to 
accept his invitation to call, and, having 
called., to continue calling long enough to 
make the present deplorable situation pos¬ 
sible ; but he felt that it would have been in 
better taste for the young man to have 
effaced himself and behaved more like a 
bank-clerk and less like an heir. 

“ I am exceedingly sorry for this, Mr. 
Bentley,” he said, “ but you will understand 

that I cannot- It is, of course, out of 

the question. It would be best, in the 
circumstances, I think, if you did not see my 
daughter again-” 

“ She’s waiting in the passage outside,” 
said Owen, simply. 

“-after to-day. Good-bye.” 

Owen left the room. Audrey was hover¬ 
ing in the neighbourhood of the door. She 
came quickly up to him, and his spirits rose, 
as they always did, at the sight of her. 

“ Well ? ” she said. 

He shook his head. 
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“ No good,” he said. 

Audrey considered the problem for a 
moment, and was rewarded with an idea. 

“ Shall I go in and cry ? ” 

“ It wouldn’t be any use.” 

“ Tell me what happened.” 

“ He said I mustn’t see you again.” 

“ He didn’t mean it.” 

“ He thinks he did.” 

Audrey reflected. 

“ We shall simply have to keep writing, 
then. And we can talk on the telephone. 
That isn’t seeing each other. Has your bank 
a telephone ? ” 

“Yes. But-” 

“ That’s all right, then. I’ll ring you up 
every day.” 

“ I wish I could make some money,” said 
Owen, thoughtfully. “ But I seem to be one 
of those chumps who can’t. Nothing I try 
comes off. I’ve never drawn anything 
except a blank in a sweep. I spent about 
two pounds on sixpenny postal orders when 
the Limerick craze was on, and didn’t win a 
thing. Once when I was on tour I worked 
myself to a shadow, dramatizing a novel. 
Nothing came of that, either.” 

“ What novel ? ” 

“ A thing called ‘ White Roses,’ by a 
woman named Edith Butler.” 

Audrey looked up quickly. 

“ I suppose you knew her very well ? 
Were you great friends ? ” 

“ I didn’t know her at all. I’d never met 
her. I just happened to buy the thing at a 
bookstall, and thought it would make a good 
play. I expect it was pretty bad rot. Any¬ 
how, she never took the trouble to send it 
back or even to acknowledge receipt.” 

“ Perhaps she never got it ? ” 

“ I registered it.” 

“ She was a cat,” said Audrey, decidedly. 
“ I’m glad of it, though. If another woman 
had helped you make a lot of money, I should 
have died of jealousy.” 

Routine is death to heroism. For the first 
few days after his parting with Mr. Shepperd, 
Owen was in heroic mood, full of vaguely 
dashing schemes, regarding the world as his 
oyster and burning to get at it, sword in hand. 
But Routine, with its ledgers and its 
copying-ink and its customers, fell like a grey 
cloud athwart his horizon, blotting out rain¬ 
bow visions of sudden wealth, dramatically 
won. Day by day the glow faded and hope¬ 
lessness grew. 

If the glow did not entirely fade it was due 
to Audrey, who moire than fulfilled her pro- 
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misc of ringing him up on this telephone. She 
rang him up at least once, frequently several 
times, every day, a fact which was noted and 



by the head of his department, a man with 
no soul and a strong objection to doing his 
subordinates’ work for them. 

As a rule] her conversation, though pleasing, 
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was discursive and lacked central motive, 
but one morning she had genuine news to 
impart. 

“ Owen ”—her voice was excited—“ have 
you seen the paper to-day ? Then listen. I’ll 
read it out. Are you listening ? This is 
what it says: ‘ The Piccadilly Theatre will 
re-open shortly with a dramatized version of 
Miss Edith Butler’s popular novel, “ White 
Roses,” prepared by the authoress herself. 

A strong cast is being engaged, including-’ 

And then a lot of names. What are you 
going to do about it, Owen ? ” 

“ What am I going to do ? ” 

“ Don’t you see what’s happened ? That 
awful woman has stolen your play. She has 
waited all these years, hoping you would 
forget. What are you laughing at ? ” 

“ I wasn’t laughing.” 

“ Yes, you were. It tickled my ear. I’ll 
ring off if you do it again. You don’t believe 
me. Well, you wait and see if I’m not-” 

“ Edith Butler’s incapable of such a thing.” 

There was a slight pause at the other end 
of the wire. 

“ I thought you said you didn’t know her,” 
said Audrey, jealously. 

“ I don’t—I don’t,” said Owen, hastily. 
“ But I’ve read her books. They’re simply 
chunks of superfatted sentiment. She’s a 
sort of literary onion. She compels tears. A 
woman like that couldn’t steal a play if she 
tried.” 

“ You can’t judge authors from their books. 
You must go and see the play when it comes 
on. Then you’ll see I’m right. I’m abso¬ 
lutely certain that woman is trying to swindle 
you. Don’t laugh in that horrid way. Very 
well, I told you I should ring off, and now I’m 
going to.” 

At the beginning of the next month Owen’s 
annual holiday arrived. The authorities of 
the London and Suburban Bank were no 
niggards. They recognized that a man is 
not a machine. They gave their employes 
ten days in the year in which to tone up their 
systems for another twelve months’ work. 

Owen had spent his boyhood in the Shrop¬ 
shire village of which his father had been 
rector, and thither he went when his holiday 
came round, to the farm of one Dorman. He 
was glad of the chance to get to Shropshire. 
There is something about the country there, 
with its green fields and miniature rivers, 
that soothes the wounded spirit and forms a 
pleasant background for sentimental musings. 

It was comfortable at the farm. The 
household consisted of Mr. Dorman, an old 


acquaintance, his ten-year-old son George, 
and Mr. Dorman’s mother, an aged lady with 
a considerable local reputation as a wise 
woman. Rumour had it that the future 
held no mysteries for her, and it was known 
that she could cure warts, bruised fingers, 
and even the botts by means of spells. 

Except for these, Owen had fancied that 
he was alone in the house. It seemed not, 
however. There was a primeval piano in 
his sitting-room, and on the second morning 
it suited his mood to sit down at this and sing 
“ Asthore,” the fruity pathos of which ballad 
appealed to him strongly at this time, accom¬ 
panying himself by an ingenious arrangement 
in three chords. He had hardly begun, how¬ 
ever, when Mr. Dorman appeared, somewhat 
agitated. 

“ If you don’t mind, Mr. Owen,” he said. 
“ I forgot to tell you. There’s a lit’ery gent 
boarding with me in the room above, and he 
can’t bear to be disturbed.” 

A muffled stamping from the ceiling bore 
out his words. 

“ Writing a book, he is,” continued Mr. 
Dorman. “ He caught young George a clip 
over the ear-’ole yesterday for blowing his 
trumpet on the stairs. Gave him sixpence 
afterwards and said he’d skin him if he ever 
did it again. So, if you don’t mind-” 

“ Oh, all right,” said Owen. “ Who is 
he?” 

“ Gentleman of the name of Prosser.” 

Owen could not recollect having come across 
any work by anyone of that name; but he 
was not a wide reader; and, whether the man 
above was a celebrity or not, he was entitled 
to quiet. 

“ I never heard of him,” he said, “ but 
that’s no reason why I should disturb him. 
Let him rip. I’ll cut out the musical effects 
in future.” 

The days passed smoothly by. The 
literary man remained invisible, though occa¬ 
sionally audible, tramping the floor in the 
frenzy of composition. Nor, until the last 
day of his visit, did Owen see old Mrs. Dorman. 

That she was not unaware of his presence 
in the house, however, was indicated on the 
last morning. He was smoking an after¬ 
breakfast pipe at the open window and wait¬ 
ing for the dog-cart that was to take him to 
the station, when George, the son of the 
house, entered. 

George stood in the doorway, grinned, and 
said :— 

“ Farsezjerligranmatellyerforchbyther- 
cards ? ” 

“ Eh ? ” said fron ‘ 
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The youth repeated the word. 

41 Once again. 1 ’ 

On the second repetition light began to 
creep in, A boyhood spent in the place, 
added to this ten days' stay, had made Owen 
something of a linguist. 

“ Father says would I like grandma to do 
what ? ” 

11 Tell yer forch'n by ther cards." 

“ Where is she ? ” 
u Backyamder/’ 

Owen followed him into the kitchen, where 
he found Mr. Dor¬ 
man, the farmer, 
and, seated at the 
table, fumbling 
with a pack of 
cards, an old 
woman, whom he 
remembered well. 

“ Mother wants 
to tell your for¬ 
tune/ 1 said Mr. 

Dorman, in a 
hoarse aside. “ She 
always will tell 
visitors' fortunes. 

She told Mr. Pros¬ 
ser's, and he didn’t 
half like it because 
she said he ! d be 
engaged in two 
months and mar¬ 
ried inside the 
year- He said w ild 
horses wouldn’t 
make him do it." 

“ She can tell me 
that if she likes. 1 
sha’n’t object." 

u Mother, here's 
Mr. Owen." 

“ I seed him fast 
enough/’ said the 
oldvyoman, briskly, 

“Shuffle, an' cut 
three times.” 

She then per¬ 
formed mysterious 
manoeuvres with 
the cards, 

“ I see pots o’ 
money," an¬ 
nounced the sibyl. 

“ If she says it, it’s there right enough/' 
said her son. 

“ She means my bonus/' said Owen. 
u But that's only ten pounds. And I lose 
it if I’m late twice more before Christmas.” 


“ ICH come sure enough," 

" Pots ” said the old woman, and she was 
still mumbling the encouraging word when 
Owen left the kitchen and returned to the 
sitting-room. 

He laughed rather ruefully. At that 
moment he could have found a use for pots 
o ? money. 

He walked to the window' and looked out. 
It was a glorious morning. The heat-mist 
was dancing over the meadow beyond the 
brook, and from the farmyard came the 


liquid charawks of care-free fowls. It seemed 
wicked to leave these haunts of peace for 
London on such a day. 

An acute melancholy seized him. Ab¬ 
sently, he sit down fat the piano. The preju- 
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dices oi literary Mr* Prosser had slipped from 
his mind* Softly at first, then gathering 
volume as the spirit of the song gripped him, 
he began to sing “Asthore.’ 3 He became 
absorbed* 

He had just, for the sixth time, won 
through to “ Iyam-ah waiting for-er theeee- 
yass-thorre,” and was doing some intricate 
three-chord work preparatory to starting 
over again, when a loaf of bread whizzed past 
his ear. It 
missed him 
by an inch, 
and crashed 
against a 
plaster statu¬ 
ette of the 
Infant Samuel 
on the top of 
the piano. 

It was a 
standard loaf, 
containing 
eighty per 
cent, of the 
semolina, and 
it practically 
w i p e d the 
Infant Samuel 
out of exist- 
cnce. At the 
same moment, 
at his back, 
there sounded 
a loud, wrath¬ 
ful snort* 

He spun 
round. The 
door was open, 
and at the 
other side of 
the table w r as 
stan din g a 
large, black- 
bearded, shirt¬ 
sleeved man, 
in an attitude 
rather remini¬ 
scent of Ajax 
defying the 
lightning. His hands trembled* His beard 
bristled* His eyes gleamed ferociously 
I>encalh enormous eyebrows. As 0 w en tu rned, 
he gave tongue in a voice like the discharge 
of a broadside* 

“ Slop it! ” 

Owen’s mind, wrenched too suddenly from 
the dreamy future to the vivid present, w-as 
not yet completely under control. lie gaped* 


“ Stop — that — infernal — noise ! J ‘ roared 
the man. 

He shot through the door, banging it after 
him, and pounded up the stairs* 

Owen was annoyed* The artistic tempera¬ 
ment was all very well, but there were limits. 
It was absurd that obscure authors should 
behave in this way* Prosser! Who on 
earth w as Prosser ? Had anyone ever heard 
of him ? No ! Yet here he was fe aing_about 

the country 
clipping small 
boys over the 
ear-hole and 
flinging loaves 
of bread at 
bank-clerks as 
if he were 
Henry James 
or Marie 
Corelli, Owen 
reproached 
himselfhitterly 
furhismoment- 
ary loss of pre¬ 
sence of mind. 
If he had only 
kept his head, 
he could have 
taken a flying 
shot at the 
man with the 
marmal ade- 
pot. It had 
been within 
easy reach. 
Instead of 
which, he had 
merely stood 
and gaped. Of 
all sad words 
of tongue or 
pen, the sad¬ 
dest are these, 
“It might 
have been/’ 
His manly 
regret was in¬ 
terrupted by 
the entrance 
of Mr. Dorman with the information that 
the dog-cart was at the door. 

Audrey was out of town when Owen 
arrived in London, but she returned a week 
later. The sound of her voice through the 
telephone did much to cure the restlessness 
from which he had been suffering since the 
conclusion of Bis hdiddy; But the thought 
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that she was so near yet so inaccessible 
produced in him a meditative melancholy 
which enveloped him like a cloud that would 
not lift. His manner became distrait. He 
lost weight. 

If customers were not vaguely pained by 
his sad, pale face, it was only because the 
fierce rush of modern commercial life leaves 
your business man little leisure for observing 
pallor in bank-clerks. What did pain them 
was the gentle dreaminess with which he 
performed his duties. He was in the Inward 
Bills Department, one of the features of 
which was the sudden inrush, towards the 
end of each afternoon, of hatless, energetic 
young men with leather bags strapped to 
their left arms, clamouring for mysterious 
crackling documents, much fastened with 
pins. Owen had never quite understood 
what it was that these young men did want, 
and now his detached mind refused even 
more emphatically to grapple with the 
problem. He distributed the documents at 
random with the air of a preoccupied monarch 
scattering largess to the mob, and the sub¬ 
sequent chaos had to be handled by a wrathful 
head of the department in person. 

Man’s power of endurance is limited. At 
the end of the second week the overwrought 
head appealed passionately for relief, and 
Owen was removed to the Postage Depart¬ 
ment, where, when he had leisure from 
answering Audrey’s telephone calls, he entered 
the addresses of letters in a large book and 
took them to the post. He was supposed 
also to stamp them, but a man in love cannot 
think of everything, and he was apt at times 
to overlook this formality. 

One morning, receiving from one of the 
bank messengers the usual intimation that a 
lady wished to speak to him on the telephone, 
he went to the box and took up the receiver. 

“ Is that you, Owen ? Owen, I went to 
‘ White Roses ’ last night. Have you been 
yet ? ” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ Then you must go to-night. Owen, I’m 
certain you wrote it. It’s perfectly lovely. 
I cried my eyes out. If you don’t go to-night, 
I’ll never speak to you again, even on the 
telephone. Promise.” 

“ Must I ? ” 

“ Yes, you must. Why, suppose it is 
yours ! It may mean a fortune. The stalls 
were simply packed. I’m going to ring up 
the theatre now and engage a seat for you, 
and pay for it myself.” 

“ No—I say-” protested Owen. 

“ Yes, I shall. I can’t trust you to go 
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if I don’t. And I’ll ring up early to-morrow 
to hear all about it. Good-bye.” 

Owen left the box somewhat depressed. 
Life was quite gloomy enough as it was, 
without going out of one’s way to cry one’s 
eyes out over sentimental plays. 

His depression was increased by the 
receipt, on his return to his department, of a 
message from the manager, stating that he 
would like to see Mr. Bentley in his private 
room for a moment. Owen never enjoyed 
these little chats with Authority. Out of 
office hours, in the circle of his friends, he 
had no doubt the manager was a delightful 
and entertaining companion; but in his 
private room his conversation was less 
enjoyable. 

The manager was seated at his table, 
thoughtfully regarding the ceiling. His re¬ 
semblance to a stuffed trout, always striking, 
was subtly accentuated, and Owen, an expert 
in these matters, felt that his fears had been 
well founded—there was trouble in the air. 
Somebody had been complaining of him, and 
he was now about, as the phrase went, to be 
“ run in.” 

A large man, seated with his back to the 
door, turned as he entered, and Owen recog¬ 
nized the well-remembered features of Mr. 
Prosser, the literary loaf-slinger. 

Owen regarded him without resentment. 
Since returning to London he had taken the 
trouble of looking up his name in “ Who’s 
Who,” and had found that he was not so 
undistinguished as he had supposed. He 
was, it appeared, a Regius Professor and the 
author of some half-dozen works on sociology 
—a record, Owen felt, that almost justified 
loaf-flinging and earhole-clipping in moments 
of irritation. 

The manager started to speak, but the man 
of letters anticipated him. 

“ Is this the fool ? ” he roared. “ Young 
man, I have no wish to be hard on a congenital 
idiot who is not responsible for his actions, but 
I must insist on an explanation. I under¬ 
stand that you are in charge of the corre¬ 
spondence in this office. Well, during the 
last week you have three times sent un¬ 
stamped letters to my fiancee, Miss Vera 
Delane, Woodlands, Southbourne, Hants. 
What’s the matter with you ? Do you think 
she likes paying twopence a time, or what is 
it ? ” 

Owen’s mind leaped back at the words. 
They recalled something to him. Then he 
remembered. 

He was conscious of a not unpleasant 
thrill. H? had not known that he was 
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superstitious, but for some reason he had 
not been able to get those absurd word.: of 
Mr. Dorman’s mother out of his mind. And 
here was another prediction of hers, equally 
improbable, fulfilled to the letter. 

“ Great Scot! ” he cried. “ Are you going 
to be married ? ” 

Mr. Prosser and the manager started 
simultaneously. 

“ Mrs. Dorman said you would be,” said 
Owen. “ Don’t you remember ? ” 

Mr. Prosser looked keenly at him. 

“ Why, I’ve seen you before,” he said. 
“ You’re the young turnip-headed scallywag 
at the farm.” 

“ That’s right,” said Owen. 

“ I’ve been wanting to meet you again. I 
thought the whole thing over, and it struck 
me,” said Mr. Prosser, handsomely, “ that I 
may have seemed a little abrupt at our last 
meeting.” 

“ No, no.” 

“ The fact is, I was in the middle of an 
infernally difficult passage of my book that 
morning, and when you began-” 

“ It was my fault entirely. I quite under¬ 
stand.” 

Mr. Prosser produced a card-case. 

“ We must see more of each other,” he said, 
“ Come and have a bit of dinner some night. 
Come to-night.” 

“ I’m very sorry. I have to go to the 
theatre to-night.” 

“ Then come and have a bit of supper 
afterwards. Excellent. Meet me at the 
Savoy at eleven-fifteen. I’m glad I didn’t 
hit you with that loaf. Abruptness has been 
my failing through life. My father was just 
the same. Eleven-fifteen at the Savoy, 
then.” 

The manager, who had been listening with 
some restlessness to the conversation, now 
intervened. He was a man with a sense of 
the fitness of things, and he objected to 
having his private room made the scene of 
what appeared to be a reunion of old college 
chums. He hinted as much. 

“ Ha ! Prrumph ! ” he observed, dis¬ 
approvingly. “ Er—Mr. Bentley, that is all. 
You may return to your work—ah h’mmm ! 
Kindly be more careful another time in 
stamping the letters.” 

“ Yes, by Jove,” said Mr. Prosser, suddenly 
reminded of his wrongs, “ that’s right. Exer¬ 
cise a little ordinary care, you ivory-skulled 
young son of a gun. Do you think Miss 
Delane is made of twopences ? Keep an eye 
on him,” he urged the manager. “ These 
young fellows nowadays want someone 


standing over them with a knout all the time. 
Be more careful another time, young man. 
Eleven-fifteen, remember. Make a note of 
it, or you’ll go forgetting that.” 

The seat which Audrey had bought for 
him at the Piccadilly Theatre proved to be 
in the centre of the sixth row of stalls— 
practically a death-trap. Whatever his 
sufferings might be, escape was impossible. 
He was securely wedged in. 

The cheaper parts of the house were 
sparsely occupied, but the stalls were full. 
Owen, disapproving of the whole business, 
refused to buy a programme, and settled him¬ 
self in his seat, prepared for the worst. He 
had a vivid recollection of “ White Roses,” 
the novel, and he did not anticipate any keen 
enjoyment from it in its dramatized form. 
He had long ceased to be a member of that 
large public for which Miss Edith Butler 
catered. The sentimental adventures of 
governesses in ducal houses—the heroine of 
“ White Roses ” was a governess—no longer 
contented his soul. 

There is always a curiously dreamlike 
atmosphere about a play founded on a book. 
One seems to have seen it all before. During 
the whole of the first act Owen attributed to 
this his feeling of familiarity with what was 
going on on the stage. At the beginning of 
the second act he found himself anticipating 
events. But it was not till the third act that 
the truth sank in. 

The third was the only act in which, in his 
dramatization, he had taken any real liberties 
with the text of the novel. But in this act 
he had introduced a character who did not 
appear in the novel—a creature of his own 
imagination. And now, with bulging eyes, 
he observed this creature emerge from 
the wings, and heard him utter lines 
which he now clearly remembered having 
written. 

Audrey had been right! Serpent Edith 
Butler had stolen his play. 

His mind, during the remainder of the play, 
was active. By the time the final curtain fell 
and he passed out into the open air he had 
perceived some of the difficulties of the case. 
To prove oneself the author of an original 
play is hard, but not impossible. Friends to 
whom one had sketched the plot may come 
forward as witnesses. One may have pre¬ 
served rough notes. But a dramatization of 
a novel is another matter. All dramatiza¬ 
tions of any given novel must necessarily be 
very much alike. 

He started to walk alorng Piccadilly, and 
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had reached Hyde Park Comer before he 
recollected that he had an engagement to 
take supper with Mr. Prosser at the Savoy 
Hotel. He hailed a cab. 

“ You’re late,” boomed the author of 
sociological treatises, as he appeared. 
“ You’re infernally late. I suppose, in your 
woollen-headed way, you forgot all about it. 
Come along. We’ll just have time for an 
olive and a glass of something before they 
turn the lights out.” 

Owen was still thinking deeply as he began 
his supper. Surely there was some way by 
which he could prove his claims. What had 
he done with the original manuscript ? He 
remembered now. He had burnt it. It 
had seemed mere useless litter then. Prob¬ 
ably, he felt bitterly, the woman Butler had 
counted on this. 

Mr. Prosser concluded an animated con¬ 
versation with a waiter on the subject of the 
wines of France, leaned forward, and, having 
helped himself briskly to anchovies, began to 
talk. He talked loudly and rapidly. Owen, 
his thoughts far away, hardly listened. 

Presently the waiter returned with the 
selected brand. He filled Owen’s glass, and 
Owen drank and felt better. Finding his 
glass magically full once more, he emptied 
it again. And then suddenly he found 
himself looking across the table at his host, 
and feeling a sense of absolute conviction 
that this was the one man of all others whom 
he would have selected as a confidant. How 
kindly, though somewhat misty, his face was ! 
How soothing, if a little indistinct, his voice ! 

“ Prosser,” he said, “ you are a man of the 
world, and I should like your advice. What 
would you do in a case like this ? I go to a 
theatre to see a play, and what do I find ? ” 

He paused, and eyed his host impressively. 

“ What’s that tune they’re playing ? ” said 
Mr. Prosser. “ You hear it everywhere. 
One of those Viennese things, I suppose.” 

Owen was annoyed. He began to doubt 
whether, after all, Mr. Prosser’s virtues as a 
confidant were not more apparent than real. 

“ I find, by Jove,” he continued, “ that I 
wrote the thing myself.” 

“ It’s not a patch on * The Merry Widow,’ ” 
said Mr. Prosser. 

Owen thumped the table. 

“ I tell you I find I wrote the thing myself.” 

“ What thing ? ” 

“ This play I’m telling you about. This 
‘ White Roses ’ thing.” 

He found that he had at last got his host’s 
ear. Mr. Prosser seemed genuinely interested. 
• “ What do you mean p ” 


Owen plunged into his story. He started 
from its dim beginning, from the days when 
he had bought the novel on his journey from 
Bath to Cheltenham. He described his 
methods of work, his registering of the 
package, his suspense, his growing resignation. 
He sketched the progress of his life. He 
spoke of Audrey and gave a crisp character- 
sketch of Mr. Shepperd. He took his hearer 
right up to the moment when the truth had 
come home to him. 

Towards the end of his narrative the lights 
went out, and he finished his story in the hotel 
courtyard. In the cool air he felt revived. 
The outlines of Mr. Prosser became sharp and 
distinct again. 

The sociologist listened admirably. He 
appeared absorbed, and did not interrupt 
once. 

“ What makes you so certain that this was 
your version ? ” he asked, as they passed into 
the Strand. 

Owen told him of the creature of his 
imagination in Act III. 

“ But you have lost your manuscript ? ” 

“ Yes ; I burnt it.” 

“ Just what one might have expected you 
to do,” said Mr. Prosser, unkindly. “ Young 
man, I begin to believe that there may be 
something in this. You haven’t got a ghost 
of a proof that would hold water in a court 
of law, of course; but still, I’m inclined to 
believe you. For one thing, you haven’t the 
intelligence to invent such a story.” 

Owen thanked him. 

“ In fact, if you can answer me one question 
I shall be satisfied.” 

It seemed to Owen that Mr. Prosser was 
tending to get a little above himself. As an 
intelligent listener he had been of service, 
but that appeared to be no reason why he 
should constitute himself a sort of judge and 
master of the ceremonies. 

“ That’s very good of you,” he said ; “ but 
will Edith Butler be satisfied ? That’s more 
to the point.” 

“ I am Edith Butler,” said Mr. Prosser. 

Owen stopped. “ You ? ” 

“ You need not babble it from the house¬ 
tops. You are the only person besides my 
agent who knows it, and I wouldn’t have 
told you if I could have helped it. It isn’t 
a thing I want known. Great Scot, man, 
don’t goggle at me like a fish ! Haven’t you 
heard of pseudonyms before ? ” 

“ Yes, but-” 

“ Well, never mind. Take it from me that 
I am Edith Butler. Now listen to me. That 
manuscript reached' me when I was in the 
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country. There was no name on it. That 
in itself points strongly to the fact that you 
were its author. It was precisely the chuckle¬ 
headed sort of thing you would have done, to 
put no name 
on the thing/ 1 
" I enclosed 
a letter, any¬ 
how/ 1 

“ There was a 
letter enclosed. 

I opened the 
parcel out of 
doors. There 
was a fresh 
breeze blowing 
at the time, 

It caught the 
letter* and that 
was the last I 
saw of it, I had 
read as far as 
* Dear Madam/ 

But one thing 
I do remember 
about it, and 
that w r as that 
it was sent 
me from some 
hotel in Chel¬ 
tenham, and I 
could remem¬ 
ber it if I 
heard it. Now, 
then ? ” 

14 I can tell 
it you. It was 
Wilbr aha n/s* 

I was stopping there/ 1 

14 You pass/’ said Mr, Prosser. “ It was 
WilbralianTs/ 1 

Owen’s heart gave a jump. For a moment 
he walked on air. 

“ Then do you mean to say that it’s all 

right—that vou believe- 11 

“ 1 do/ 1 said Mr. Prosser, “ By the way/* 
he said, " the notice of 1 White Roses 1 went 
up last night/ 1 

Owen’s heart turned to lead, 

“ But—but——he stammered, “ But 
to-night the house was packed.” 

t4 It was. Packed with paper* All the 
merry dead-heads in London were there. It 
has been the worst failure this season. And, 
by George/’ he cried, with sudden vehemence, 
(t serve ’em right. It I told them once it 
would fail in England, I told them a hundred 
times. The London public won’t stand that 
sort of blithering twaddle/ 1 


Owen stopped and looked round. A cab 
w F as standing across the road. He signalled to 
it. He felt incapable of walking home. No 
physical blow could have unmanned him 

more c o m- 
pletely than 
this hideous 
disappointment 
just when, by a 
miracle, every¬ 
thing seemed 
to be running 
his way. 

4t Sooner ride 
than w'alk/ 1 
said Mr, Pros¬ 
ser, pushing his 
head through 
the open win¬ 
dow, ** Lazi¬ 
ness — slack¬ 
ness — that's 
the curse of the 
modern young 
man. Where 
shall I tell 
him to drive 
to?” 

Owen men¬ 
tioned his 
address. It 
struck him 
that he had 
not thanked 
his host for his 
hospitality, 
“It was 
awfully good 
of you to give me supper, Mr. Prosser,” 
he said. 41 IVe enjoyed it tremendously,” 
u Come again/ 1 said Mr. Prosser, “ I’m 
afraid you’re disappointed about the 
play ? ” ' 

Owen forced a smile. 

44 Oh, no, that's all right/ 1 he said. 14 It 
can’t be helped.” 

Mr. Prosser half turned, then thrust Ids 
head through the window again, 

u 1 knew there was something I had 
forgotten to say,” he said. “ I ought 
to have told you that the play was pro¬ 
duced in America Indore it came to London, 
It ran two seasons in New York and one 
in Chicago, and there are three companies 
playing it still on the road. Here’s 
my card* Come round and see me to¬ 
morrow* I can’t tell you the actual 
figures off-hand, but you’ll be all right. 
You’ll have pots pj money/ 1 
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THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE OF UNIQUE INTEREST 
IS WRITTEN BY AN OFFICIAL OF THE ROYAL 
HOUSEHOLD, AND IS PUBLISHED WITH THE 
GRACIOUS PERMISSION AND APPROVAL OF 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, THE 
ACCOMPANYING PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ROYAL 
CHILDREN HAVE BEEN EXPRESSLY SELECTED 
FOR THIS ARTICLE BY THE QUEEN HERSELF. 


HE wrench that it caused Her 
Majesty Queen Mary to leave 
her children in order to 
accompany the King to India 
can only be realized by those 
who are in daily touch with 
the Court and are able to 
witness the close affection that exists betw een 
the Queen and her family. This is at once 
touching and impressive in the extreme. 
Her Majesty frankly confesses that she is 
never so perfectly and completely happy as 
w hen she has her children about her, and she 
as thoroughly enters into their aspirations as 
she does into their pastimes. Needless to 
say, this affection is returned to the full* 
When the Prince of Wales was born she 
nursed him constantly, and all her public 
duties had, perforce, to go by the board ; 
her infant son was her all in all, and upon 
more than one occasion she was heard to 
lament that she did not occupy a more 

VoL alii,—58, 



humble position in life, in order that she 
might be with her precious baby more often. 

As the family increased, York Cottage 
became quite a perfect example of what an 
English home should be. Time and again 
Her Majesty has been absent from Court 
merely because she preferred to be with her 
children, while at her especial request her 
appearances in public were reduced to the 
absolute minimum, so that she might have all 
the more time to devote to them. The Queen's 
is an essentially domestic nature, and she has 
neither sought the pomp and circumstance of 
a Court nor does she covet them, 

An example of this was provided when, 
shortly after the death of the late King 
Edward, it became necessary for her to transfer 
her homes from Marlborough House and 
York Cottage to Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle, Her first anxiety was that 
fitting quarters should be provided for her 
family. In each case the apartments pro- 
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vided for the Royal 
children have been 
placed in dose 
proximity to those 
occupied by Her 
Majesty, and be- 
fore to-day she has 
been known to give 
up her bedroom to 
one of her children J| 
upon their arrival 
at one or other of 
the Royal resi¬ 
dences, in case the 
beds provided for 
them were not 
thoroughly aired,, 
though, needless to 
add, every pre¬ 
caution in this 
direction had been 
previously taken by 
those responsible 
for this duty, 

Christmas has 
always been a par- 
ticularly happy 
time for the Royal 
children, and 
though there will be 
affectionate letters 
awaiting them from 
their mother upon 
the morning of the 
all - eventful day, 
they will sorely 
miss the cheery Christmas greeting that 
His Majesty has been wont to convey to 
them very early in the day, and their 
presents will not have quite the same attrac¬ 
tion as if they were handed to them by 
the gracious hands of their mother. As a 
rule the King and Queen have spent Christmas 
at York Cottage, and the first duty of the 
little ones, after breakfast and before morning 
service, that they have never yet missed so 
soon as their age permitted them to be taken 
to church, was to walk across the park to convey 
to the lale King and to Queen Alexandra 
their joyous compliments of the season. 

This visit, by the way, will not be absent 
this year, since the Queen-Mother will be in 
residence at Sandringham-—“my home,” as 
she termed it upon an occasion that is prob¬ 
ably destined to become historic ; and when 
she leaves her room she will find a happy 
little band awaiting her to acclaim her in that 
fashion which we are pleased to think is 
essentially British* 


After service a return 
has been made in the past 
to Sandringham in order 
that the children may 
enjoy their Christmas 
dinner, which is com¬ 
posed of the traditional 
roast turkey, sausages, 
and plum-pudding. The 
latter, by the way* is 
made from a recipe that 
has been in the possession 
of the Royal Family since 
the days of George L, 
and is compounded in the 
huge kitchens at Wind¬ 
sor Castle. # There are 
games for the children 
in the afternoon and 
evening* and they return 
home thoroughly 
tired out, but 
having had a day 
that lives long in 
their lives* and 
looking forward 
to Boxing Day, 
when, at dusk, 
the great Christ¬ 
mas-tree, erected 
in the ballroom 
there and reach¬ 
ing almost to the 
roof, is illumi¬ 
nated with count¬ 
less little electric 
glow-lamps and loaded w ith toys and presents, 
not for themselves alone, but for the members 
of the Household, down to the kitchen staff, 
and for such of their friends as they care to 
honour in this fashion, A few years ago 
these presents for those in residence at the 
house were handed to the recipients by the 
present Prince of Wales, but last year Princess 
Mary w r as permitted to undertake this task. 

King Edward was always passionately 
fond of children of all ages, as be so often 
demonstrated, and his grandchildren were 
immense favourites with him. Often, early 
in (he morning, he would walk over to York 
Cottage, where his arrival was received with 

* Wc are Kind to be able to give, by permission, this reap*, 
which Es composed jLs follows.; rjlb. suet (finely shred ltd), 
ilk Demerara sugar, jlk small raisins, ilk plums (stonfd and 
cut in half ), 40 j, citron (oil iutS thin slices), joj. candid peel 
(cut Emu thin dices), teaspoonful of mixed spice, half a graitd 
nutmeg, two tcaspoonfuls of salt, ilk bread crumbs, Jib. sifted 
flour! ilk of cJigs (weighed In iheir shells), wineglass of brandy* 
Beat the eggs to a froth and then add 10 them half a pint of 
new milk and mix the various ingredients. Let the mixture 
stand lor twelve hours in a cool place. Then place in moulds 
and boil for eight hours. The above would make three 
ordinary-sized p g | fpQfTl 
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shouts of delight, and spend some hours in 
the prettily-Iaid-out gardens there, smoking 
his cigar and watching the children at their 
play, entering into their enjoyment with 
obvious delight* Queen Alexandra once re¬ 
marked that His Majesty was as “ great a 
child as anyone," and his delight was un¬ 
bounded when the news of the birth of the 
present Prince of Wales was announced to 
him. 

His first action was to telegraph to the late 
Queen Victoria and request that the old- 
fashioned “ bassinette ” that had been used 
for himself and his brothers and sisters might 
be sent for the occupation of the new arrival. 
This is neither hung, as is the modem style, 
nor is on rockers. To it is affixed a silver 
plate with the inscription : This bassinette 
was made for Victoria, Princess Royal (the 
late Empress Frederick of Germany), in 1840, 
and was used by all Her Majesty’s children, 
and was given by the Queen to the Duchess 
of York in 1894-" It was beautifully fur¬ 
nished for the use of the Prince. The sheets 
were of the finest Irish law r n, embroidered in 
the corners with the Royal Arms surmounted 
by the crown and trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace. The pillows were to match* The 
blankets were of white Yorkshire wool, like¬ 
wise bearing the badge of the Royal Arms, 
and several eider-down quilts accompanied 
the gift. In this dainty cradle, by the way, 
each of the children of King George and 
Queen Mary has slept, and Her Majesty has 


passed many happy hours by its side. It has 
now been carefully stripped of its hangings 
and packed away until such time as the Prince 
of Wales can have it passed on to him. 

As the children grew up, the interest of the 
late King Edward in them if anything in¬ 
creased, and he would willingly join them in 
a game of cricket, though this was a game at 
which he was never anything of an adept. 
Upon one occasion the present Prince of 
Wales and Prince Albert had organized a 
match on the slopes ** beneath Windsor 
Castle, where, many years ago, the late Prince 
Consort had a private ground laid out for the 
use of his sons, none of whom, however, with 
the exception of the Duke of Albany, showed 
much liking for the game* At the last 
moment King Edward was prevailed upon to 
take a place in the Prince of Wales’s team in 
order to make the numbers equal. Good- 
humouredly he agreed to do so, provided that 
he was not called upon to field* 

There was every prospect of a very close 
finish, and when there only remained His 
Majesty to bat little Prince Henry expressed 
his fear to Prince Albert that they were going 
to be beaten* "Pooh!” said the latter; 

there is only grandpa to come, and I can howl 
him any time*" His words proved correct, for 
King Edw r ard succumbed to the first ball sent 
down by his second grandson* Prince Albert, 
by the way, is the cricketer of His Majesty’s 
sons, and one of his most treasured possessions 
is a ball, now mounted upon a silver stand, 
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with which be once clean bowled with succes¬ 
sive balls King George, the Prince of Wales, 
and Prince Arthur of Connaught. 

Another day that is marked w T ith red 
letters in the lives of the Royal children is 
that of the garden-party that is given for 
their youthful friends in the grounds of 
Buckingham Palace, This function was insti¬ 
tuted at the request of Princess Victoria— 
u Auntie Vic,” as she is always known to her 
niece and nephews* Her Royal Highness is 
passionately devoted to children, and when 
staying at Sandringham is frequently to be 
seen talking to the children of the tenantry. 
She is almost worshipped by the Royal 
children. 

During the past summer Her Majesty was 
delighted to be able to go to Windsor or Frog- 
more and there spend a few happy days with 
her family, without any thoughts of public 
duties to concern her, while she greatly 
enjoyed her prolonged holiday at Balmoral, 
though she was rather disappointed that the 
Prince of Wales could not join the family 
gathering, owing to his naval duties on board 
the Hindustan. During this holiday it was 
Her Majesty's custom to sit in the open air 
with her needlework in her cver-busy fingers 
and her daughter, Princess Mary, close to her 
side, either engaged in sewing or knitting or 
reading a book, and watching her youngest 
son, Prince John, at play close at hand. 

As a rule Prince Albert and Prince Henry 


were allowed to accompany the King upon 
his shooting expeditions, and the former had 
the great joy of bringing down his first stag 
during the time that he spent in the Highlands. 
This was, how ever, before the King and Queen 
arrived at Balmoral, and, by a most curious 
coincidence, took place upon the anniversary 
of the day that the Prince of Wales shot his 
first deer. The two heads, so soon as that 
brought dcmn by Prince Albert has been 
suitably mounted, are to be placed side by 
side in the gun-room at Balmoral. This 
apartment is one of the most interesting of 
its kind in the world. It contains heads of 
stags brought down by many crowned heads, 
but perhaps those that attract the greatest 
amount of attention are those shot in turn by 
each of Queen Victoria’s sons. These latest 
additions will be placed in close proximity to 
the first heads of the present King and the 
late Duke of Clarence and Avondale. 

Boy-like, Prince Albert was immensely 
elated at his success, and. though the hour 
was comparatively early, he declined to go 
farther with the day’s sport, and hastened 
home to w T rite to his mother a full and 
graphic account of his feat. 

Queen Mary is extremely anxious that the 
present happy home-surroundings of her 
children shall not be interrupted, and it w p as 
something of u wrench to her when the Prince 
of Wales left the home-circle to commence 
his duties as a naval cadet. She realized. 
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however, that the high position that His 
Royal Highness will, in all probability, be 
called upon to assume renders it necessary 
for him to be 
trained for his 
future career at a 
time when other 
boys are still in the 
schoolroom* Her 
Majesty, however, 
w r rites to her eldest 
son at consider¬ 
able length at very 
frequent intervals, 
and this is a duty 
that she does not 
permit anything 
to prevent her 
from performing* 

In return, she 
exacts equally 
long letters from 
the young Prince, 
and she enters 
fully into every¬ 
thing he has to 
tell her of his 
life aboard 
ship. 

Her Majesty is 
a firm believer in 
the early home- 
training of child¬ 
ren* and this she 
superintends in person. Every morning each 
of the Royal children at home is taken to her 
room, and there reads a portion of Scripture 
selected by the Queen, At the conclusion of 
this Her Majesty explains to them, in language 
suited to their years, the meaning of the pas¬ 
sages, adding a few homely words to impress 
the lesson upon their youthful minds* When 
the Prince of Wales was being prepared for 
confirmation, the Queen devoted a great 
amount of time to this task, and upon the 
morning that he was created a Knight of 
the Garter she sent for him, and pointed out 
to him the responsibilities he was about to 
assume, and w hat a 11 knightly oath ” implied* 
The religious training of the Princess Mary has 
been entirely assumed by her mother. 

Each of ihe young Princes has been en¬ 
couraged to regard their father more in the 
nature of an elder companion than merely as 
a parent* They lake to him all their little 
troubles and grievances, and he does his best 
to smooth these and to help them with his 
advice and assistance* He holds that it is 
no part of a father's duty to be called upon 


to take any active part in their education or 
upbringing, and that this is best left to their 
mother, and he will not countenance anything 

in the nature of 
an appeal to him 
from a decision of 
the Queen. r Ilie 
Prince of Wales 
once got into 
rather serious 
trouble over this. 
He was quite little 
at the time, and 
he was rather 
anxious to go into 
the grounds of 
York Cottage one 
day, in order to 
play wfith some 
new r toy that had 
just arrived* Her 
Majesty, however, 
deemed that the 
day was not suit¬ 
able for her son 
to be out of doors, 
and told him as 
much. The young 
Prince was deeply 
disappointed at 
this, and went to 
his father to ask 
if he might go into 
the gardens. His 
Majesty was busy at the moment, and, with* 
out pausing to inquire the reason for the 
request, said he might; and off Ilis Royal 
Highness went* 

Presently the Queen saw- him, and sent to 
know why he had disobeyed her. She was 
told that his father said he might go* With¬ 
out saying anything further, she then sought 
out the King, and told him exactly what had 
happened* The King was very angry indeed, 
and, sending for his son, administered suitable 
chastisement, adding that it was not so much 
for his act of disobedience as for coming to 
him after his mother had given her decision* 
Needless to sav. the Prince has never erred 
in this direction since. 

When her two elder brothers were at home 
Princess Mary was permitted to share their 
schoolroom and, to a certain extent, their 
studies. It was something of a trouble to 
her when first the Prince of Wales and later 
Prince Albert were taken away to go to the 
junior division of the Royal Naval College at 
Osborne, and it is upon record that it to^ 
some little time to explain to her 
Original from 
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impossible it would be for her to follow them 
there. 

From the moment they were old enough 
the King has believed in his children being 
allowed to take their share in every healthy 
form of sport and exercise, Ffe is himself 
a firm supporter of w hat is generally known as 
“ physical culture/ 1 and devotes himself to 
half an hour or so of this every morning. A 
favourite pastime with the young people 
when at Frogmore was boating on the Thames, 
and they were frequently to be seen in that 
part of the river known as the “ Old Cut/' the 
Prince of Wales and 
Prince Albert vigor¬ 
ously pulling a skiff and 
Princess Mary steering, 
w ith her long fair hair 
floating in the breeze. 

It was not long before 
the boys were able to 
handle the sculls with 
a considerable degree 
of proficiency, and it 
ivas an occasion of deep 
gratification to them 
when, one afternoon, 
the late King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra 
drove over from Wind¬ 
sor to witness their 
prowess, and subse¬ 
quently bestowed suit¬ 
able encomiums upon 
them, 

Tn many respects 
Princess Mary is strik¬ 
ingly like her mother, 
and in none of these is 
this more to be noticed 
than in her distaste for 
any form of outdoor 
exercise. She is, how¬ 
ever, the soul of amiability, and will often 
join her brothers in making up a four for lawn- 
tennis or in some other game, rather than they 
should be disappointed. Left to herself, 
however, she would greatly prefer to sit in a 
chair w ith a book or a piece of needlework 
in her band. She has taken riding lessons 
with her brothers, but she has no liking For 
this, and is, indeed, rather nervous when on 
a horse. The young Princes, on the other 
hand, greatly like a canter round the riding- 
school at Windsor or in the Great Park, and 
the Prince of Wales was hugely delighted 
w r hen he w r as first permitted to take the 
“ jumps ” in the school. He is now looking 
forward to his first day’s experience of riding 


to hounds, and this is not likely now to be 
long deferred. He is absolutely fearless in 
his riding, and gives every promise of becom¬ 
ing as fine a horseman as his father. 

Ilie Royal children have often tried to coax 
their mother to join them in a round of golf 
upon the capital little private nine-hole 
course in the park at Windsor, or upon the 
more sporting links of Sandringham, These 
invitations have, however, always been 
resolutely declined by the Queen, who, as 
a matter of fact, has never had a club 
in her hand in her life. 

Both the King and 
the Queen make it their 
daily business to see 
their children when at 
home, if only for a brief 
moment. No matter 
how many or how im¬ 
port ant the public 
duties of His Majesty 
may be, he always 
finds time to slip down 
either to the school¬ 
room or to their break¬ 
fast-room, in order to 
have a chat and a joke 
with them* He is in¬ 
sistent, however, that 
when engaged upon 
State duties he shall 
not be needlessly in¬ 
terrupted, and there 
are certain hours of 
the day when none of 
his family may ap¬ 
proach him. So soon 
as the word is passed 
round, however, that 
the King has gone to 
his private apartments, 
they are free to come 
and go as they please. Princess Mary always 
fakes her breakfast with the Queen, as do 
the Prince of Wales and Prince Albert during 
vacation times, and they will miss this 
meal greatly during the Christmas holidays. 

At the funeral of the late King Edward, 
the Prince of Wales was greatly anxious to 
be allowed to ride in the procession through 
London, and he was not a little annoyed when 
the King refused to sanction this and he was 
ordered to ride in the carriage procession 
with his sister and brothers. When it was 
all over and the last sad rites had taken place, 
II is Royal Highness turned to Prince Henry 
and said, Sl Well, I do not see why I was not 
allowed to have a luvrise j ifi am sure I should 
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have acquitted myself at least as well as a 
good many of those who were riding ! ” His 
Royal Highness is not a little proud of his 
horsemanship, so that his chagrin on this 
occasion may be understood. 

It has often been said that a perfect husband 
and wife make a perfect father and mother. 
Without entering into any discussion as to 
the accuracy or otherwise of this assertion, 
it may be taken for granted that the happy 
home life of the Royal children is the result, 
to a very large extent, of the great affection 
and the deep mutual understanding that 
exist between the King and Queen. They 
make no secret of their devotion to each 
other, and have never done so. Shortly after 
his accession to the throne, His Majesty was 
asked by an old friend, during an after-dinner 
conversation, who, out of all his many advisers 
and assistants, had been of most service. 
“ My wife,” was the prompt reply. There 
was, moreover, nothing that savoured of 
affectation about this answer. Queen Mary 
is a very great help to His Majesty in his 
many State duties, and he has often found 
her sound advice very valuable when he has 
been at a loss to know which course to take 
in a matter. 

So soon as the duties of the day are at an 
end, and the King prepares to go through the 
papers, letters, reports, and so forth that have 
reached him during the day, the Queen joins 
him and they will spend several hours together, 
perfectly happy in their mutual society, 
though, possibly, never exchanging a word. 
His Majesty has more than once been heard to 
confess that he can always work twice as fast 
and twice as well when Her Majesty is sitting 
with him, and this is certainly borne out by 
actual experience of those in the Households 
of their Majesties. Theirs is, indeed, a case 
of the sweetheart never being allowed to 
lapse into the merely married partner, and 
in this respect—as in several others—they 
set a worthy example to millions of their 
subjects. 

There are many State duties that the King 
leaves almost entirely to Queen Mary, and 
among these is the decision as to who and 
who shall not be received at Court, and an 
instance of this was supplied only a few months 
ago. The list of the proposed presentations 
to a Court was submitted to His Majesty, 
before the formal “ commands ” were sent 
out by the officials of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
department, to receive his signature. It was 
pointed out to him that the name of a certain 
lady, fairly well known in society, had been 
removed, and he was urged to restore it. 


“ Her Majesty has removed it,” said His 
Majesty, coldly, “ and that is quite sufficient 
for me. Personally, I know nothing of the 
lady, but that is neither here nor there. She 
cannot be present in view of the Queen’s 
decision.” 

It is, too, largely upon the suggestion of 
the Queen that the King arranges and revises 
his visitors’ list. Her Majesty draws her 
line very high—as high, indeed, as ever did 
the late Queen Victoria; and many of those 
who were formerly in the habit of basking 
in the smiles of Royalty now find themselves 
out in the cold, and there has been consider¬ 
able heart-burning in several quarters over 
this fact during the past twelve months. 

Those who are constantly about the Court 
are greatly struck with the manner in which 
Queen Mary enters into matters of compara¬ 
tively trivial interest. She examines the 
accounts of her Household most carefully, 
and will often mark off for further inquiries 
an item which does not quite meet with her 
approval. She had an excellent training in 
this direction under her mother, the late 
Duchess of Teck, whose right-hand she was 
for many years before her death. It is safe 
to say that never was a Royal entourage so 
economically administered as is that of King 
George. Nothing apparently escapes the 
eye of the Queen, and the weight of her 
displeasure is severely felt when she con¬ 
siders that there has been any waste or need¬ 
less extravagance in any department of the 
Household. 

The late King Edward once remarked that 
“ there were a very good country squire and 
his wife lost in George and May,” and there 
is a great amount of truth in this. Neither 
of them has the slightest liking for the pomp 
and circumstance of a Court, nor for town 
life at all. The King is happiest when he is 
able to lead the free and untrammelled life 
of a country gentleman; to manage the 
affairs of his estate, to see to the well-being of 
his tenantry, and to ride, shoot, and fish to 
his heart’s content. Queen Mary, for her 
part, likes to concern herself with the con¬ 
duct of her house and—above all—the train¬ 
ing of her children. It is something of a 
sorrow to both of them that they are unable 
to devote as much time to these pursuits in 
their present exalted position as they could 
desire. Both have, however, a very strict 
sense of duty, and, no matter how great the 
temptation may be, they resolutely set on 
one side their private desires and devote 
themselves to the concerns of that mighty 
Empire over which the King rules. 
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“ My ambition/ 1 remarked the King to a 
group of the members of his Household, shortly 
after he had ascended the Throne, “is to 
justify it being said of me what Lord Tennyson 
so justly said of my grandfather— 4 He 
wrought his people lasting good. 1 ” It was 
in no perfunctory manner that His Majesty 
assumed the sovereignty of these realms, 
as an incident which look place upon that 
sad night when he became King testifies. 
When the news was formally conveyed to 
him that he was no longer Prince of Wales 
but King George V., and the principal per¬ 
sonages about him had conveyed to him their 
assurance of their allegiance to his rule and 
their devotion to his person, he paused for a 
moment and, in a voice broken with emotion, 
said r “ Gentlemen, I thank you all. Pray 
God I may prove w orthy of the trust that is 
now imposed upon me,” How far he has 
justified the ideals that he then set himself 
muse be left to posterity to say. Certainly 
he has spared himself nothing, and has 
laboured hard and long to live up to that 
solemn oath he took in Westminster Abbey, 
Both the King and the Queen are the 
soul of courtesy and consideration for those 
who serve them, and they never omit to 
reward any little office undertaken on their 
behalf with a pleasant smile and a kindly 
word* Many instances might be given, did 
space permit, in support of this. One, how¬ 
ever, must suffice. Quite a minor official of 
the Court had occasion to approach His 
Majesty a few 
days after the 
Coronation 
with some 
papers that 
required the 
Royal signa¬ 
ture, This 
appended, the 
official was 
about to leave 
the room, 
when the King 
called him 
back. "I 
hear you have 
had to work 
v c r y long 
hours lately,” 

said His Majesty. The official admitted 
that this had been the case, “Well, 
piease accept my personal thanks for all 


you have done,” the King went on. If Be 
assured that I shall not forget it, and though 
you will probably receive a tangible mark of 
my esteem, do not think that the matter is 
ended there. Those who serve me will find 
that I am no ungrateful master*” The 
Royal words have come more than true. 
Not only did the official receive the Com¬ 
panionship of the Royal Victorian Order, 
but he has since been considerably advanced 
in the Household. 

44 It does one good to observe the domestic 
happiness of the King and Queen,” remarked 
one of the most prominent personages about 
the Court, and this is true to the letter. 
Devoted to each other, the King and Queen 
have always a kindly thought for those less 
fortunate than themselves. It may be confi¬ 
dently asserted that for one kindly action which 
finds it's way into print Her Majesty is the 
author of at least fifty others. Not so long ago, 
when she was Princess of Wales, Queen Mary 
made it her business to visit a bereaved 
widow in King's Lynn whose husband and only 
son had been drowned in their smack during 
a storm. “ You will let me assist you from 
time to time, will you not ? ” asked the Queen, 
as she took her departure. “ Remember I am, 
too, a sailor’s wife.” And of that fact she is 
probably more proud than anything else. 

At the opening of this article it was said 
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that only 
those who 
are about the 
Court can 
realize the 
close affec- 
t i o n that 
exists be¬ 
tween the 
Queen and 
her family, A 
fitting pen¬ 
dant to this 
is that only 
those so 
placed can 
truly realize 
the inherent 
sincerity of 
the cry which 
is so often 
raised, u God 
bless our 
King and 
Queen !” 


Another most interesting article by the same writer on a subject connected 
with the Court will appear in our next number, 
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LTHOUGH the day had 
dawned grey and heavy, it 
had not, in its first hours- 
been cold for the season. It 
was not until past noon 
that the temperature began 
* to fall, and the evening 
was drawing on towards darkness when 
the first few flakes of snow came softly 
fluttering down—so near to darkness that 
Simon Gordon, ‘driving home from his wed¬ 
ding with his newlv-made wife at his side, 
had glanced about him more than once 
anxiously. It was not well that solitary or 
unarmed travellers should he abroad after 
nightfall upon the long roads that stretched 
between settlement and settlement, for this 
was the time when the old and the new 
country warred with each other, and the 
scarlet of King George's red-coats was in 
many [daces. It was true that in this, the 
neighbourhood of Detroit, General Harrison 
had beaten the British again and yet 
again, but they and their Indian allies 
\ iliL — 59 


lurked in the region still. Simon Gordon 
told himself that it was well that the ancient 
trap might almost have been that of any 
poor farmer but for the splendid cattle be¬ 
tween the shafts. It was in deference to her 
own w ish and will that he thus took home his 
bride, as simply as a farmer might do. Young 
Madam Gordon, mistress of the fine house at 
Lingfield, might ride abroad in her coach- 
and-four, if it so pleased her, or sit before her 
embroidery frame in a great room grand with 
tapestry and velvet and mahogany, with a 
dozen servants at her call, for Simon Gordon 
was the richest man for many miles round 
about ; the money that his grandfather had 
brought over from England nearly a hundred 
years before had, in his skilful hands, thriven 
and multiplied exceedingly. But Deborah 
was poor, and proud w ith a rigid New England 
resolution, a pride so gently unbending that 
she had refused to take any gifts from her 
lover but his betrothal ring, and had bade 
him bring no fine coach to carry her home a* 
hi> wife. 
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The snow fell fast, faster; one of the spirited 
team grew restive at some fancied shadowy 
obstruction in the way, suddenly backed, 
reared,‘plunged. Startled, Deborah caught 
at her husband’s arm, and the trap, sluing 
abruptly across the road, came to a standstill 
with a jolt. Simon Gordon looked down at 
the face that peered, pale and beautiful, 
between the puckers of the velvet hood. 

“ You’re frightened, sweetheart ? ” 

“ I am not. It was only for a moment. 
Simon, is it still very far ? ” 

“ Farther than I wish it—a good ten 
miles yet. We were late in starting—I 
feared as much. Had I guessed that the 
snow was so near we would have done so 
two hours earlier, and so have been safe in 
Lingfield by this. Hi ! Go on, there ! ” 
Gordon cried, smartly. 

The lashed horses swung into their tracks 
again, straining gallantly in the teeth of the 
strengthening wind. The snow, falling faster 
and faster, drifted beneath the cover, beat 
stingingly into Deborah’s face in spite of 
her held-down head; lay thick upon her 
hood and shoulders and the bear-skin that 
covered her knees. With an exclamation 
Simon Gordon suddenly reined in. 

“ That’s surely a house yonder ? ” 

He pointed. A few yards ahead a narrow 
cart-track branched away from the road, 
leading through a broken fence to what 
seemed a rough patch of pasture-land. And 
beyond it, whitely outlined against the black 
of the tree-trunks that backed it, stood the 
house, a rambling structure surrounded by a 
yard and a low railing. Springing down, 
Gordon went to the horses’ heads and led 
them towards it, ploughing through the 
deepening white that was already ankle-deep. 
In a moment Deborah, stiff, cold, hardly 
realizing, found herself lifted down, carried 
bodily up some steps, and placed in the 
welcome shelter of a deep porch. 

Gordon knocked loudly. Neither it nor 
the call with which he followed it produced 
any reply. The door, like most doors of its 
class, was secured only by a latch ; he lifted 
it and peered within. Such faint light as yet 
lingered revealed a large rough room like a 
kitchen, dismantled and disorderly; upon 
the wide hearthstone the remains of a fire 
still glowed red. He pointed to it. 

“ Whatever has taken them, they cannot 
have been gone long, that’s plain. That was 
not a step above, was it ? No—silent as 
the grave. Go you in, love, and sit down; 
it will be at least warmer than here. I must 
put the trap under the lean-to yonder, and 
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unharness, and find food for the horses alone, 
it seems.” 

He pushed the door wider, but Deborah 
shrank back with a gesture of dissent. 

“ No, no,” she said, quickly. “ I will wait 
for you, Simon. I would rather not go in 
alone. I shall be quite sheltered here.” 

Gordon nodded, and went down the porch 
steps. Perhaps he heard the tremor in her 
voice, divined something of the nervous 
shiver that ran through her body. Drawing 
her cloak more closely about her she stood 
watching. Th6 lean-to of which he had spoken 
stood across an angle of the great fenced 
yard, built, seemingly, against a side of the 
stables. Under a comer of it, as though it 
had wandered in from the pasture to seek 
protection from the storm, a dejected, un¬ 
dipped horse stood, its head drooping and 
a broken halter-rope hanging down; in an 
outhouse close by a quantity of poultry were 
huddled together. Gordon backed the trap 
under the lean-to and led away the horses; 
in a few minutes he appeared again and 
came across the yard, carrying the bear-skin 
and rugs. 

“ That horse probably belongs here, poor 
beast; anyhow, I have stabled and fed him 
with the others. I’ll bed the three of them 
down for the night presently. No sound or 
sign of anybody here, I suppose ? Ah—I 
thought not. Come in, sweetheart.” 

He took her hand and drew her in, placing 
her in a great chair of patchwork cushions, 
vaguely visible by the hearth. A thrust of 
his boot-heel, stirring the smouldering embers 
of the fire into a momentary flame, showed 
a pile of logs beside the chimney; two or 
three thrown on caught and blazed quickly; 
the ruddy light, filling the room, displayed 
its state of wild confusion. Chairs were 
overturned, a smashed pitcher lay in a puddle 
of milk upon the flagged floor ; a great trunk 
against the wall had half its contents dragged 
out, litter of all kinds was everywhere. Here, 
if signs were to be trusted, there had been 
frantic, distraught terror, desperate hurry, 
and headlong flight. The two apartments 
opening from it, the one a bedroom, the other 
a sitting-room where the logs in the stove were 
not yet dead, were in similar disorder. 
Glancing through their doorways, one of the 
candles that he had found and lighted held 
high, Simon Gordon came back grave-faced 
to Deborah. 

“ They have run away,” she said. 

“ Aye—that’s plain. Some alarm of the 
British near by no doubt. Come nearer to 
the fire, love, and let me take your cloak. 
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So! This is Scarce the place in which I 
thought to bid my wife welcome, Deborah ! ” 

He threw the cloak aside and said it with 
hands on her shoulders, his eyes ardent upon 
a face that in any must have been beautiful. 
Deborah’s lustrous red - brown hair was 
twisted high round a great comb and fell 
in soft curls beside the lovely smooth oval 
of her cheeks ; under the sweeoing shade of 
their black lashes her velvet-brown eyes were 
brilliant; in her narrow-skirted, high-waisted 
wedding-gown of rich flowered brocade, whose 
low bodice and short - puffed sleeves left 
white neck and round arms bare, she showed 
a woman tall, strongly - slender, shapely, 
curiously girlish of air and aspect still. And 
he, with riding coat and hat thrown off, made 
a goodly match for her, for in his fine broad¬ 
cloth wedding-coat and sprigged satin vest 
he stood near to six feet, and held his hand¬ 
some head, which showed only a faint sheen 
of silver in its thick fair hair, as proudly erect 
as ever his courtier grandfather had done 
in the presence-chamber of the first King 
George. Simon Gordon was forty-five, but 
many a man twenty years younger made but 
a poor appearance beside his stately figure, 
as many a fair Lingfield maiden had turned 
shy eyes his way before his own had seen 
Pierce Henderson’s young widow, and, doing 
so. had never again looked beyond her. 

“ The welcome is the same wherever it is 
spoken,” said Deborah, softly. “ Indeed I 
think so, Simon.” 

“ Indeed, sweetheart, you may, since for 
me you make all places one.” He bent and 
kissed her hand; he had many a courtly 
English trick of manner. “ Do you remem¬ 
ber that I have given you no wedding gift ? ” 

“ Wedding gift ? ” she echoed. 

“ Surely. The pearls you would not take 
until you should be made Deborah Gordon. 
I had meant to give them to you on the road 
—the storm put them out of my head. They 
were my mother’s and my grandmother’s, 
but once they are on your neck I am ready 
to swear that they have never decked so fair 
and proud a lady.” 

He laid the open case upon her knee. She 
glanced at the milky circle coiled upon the 
velvet and looked away. 

“ I will take them now, Simon,” she said, 
softly and steadily. “ I was, perhaps, un¬ 
gracious to refuse before. But first I have 
something to give you.” 

Her hands were at her neck; from the folds 
of her gown she drew out a narrow black 
ribbon from which hung the half of a roughly- 
broken coin—a Mexican silver dollar. There 
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was deprecation, almost doubt, in her face as 
she glanced from it to him; but, quick to 
divine, he met the look with no sign of wincing. 
There had been few mentions between them 
of the dead Pierce Henderson; but that the 
love he migh’t win from her would match 
neither his own nor the one she had once 
given was a thing of which he had soon felt 
well assured. What then ? Only a fool 
flung away the jewel for which his whole soul 
longed because another had first worn it. 

“ We broke it when we were first 
betrothed,” she said, quietly. “ His initials 
are upon this half, as you see, and mine 
were upon the other. It is the last thing 
that I have kept of his, but I’ll do so no 
longer now that I am your wife. I—do not 
wish it. . . . This knot—’tis said to be one 
of those so intricate that only a knife-cut can 
undo it once it is made; and indeed I have 
never tried whether it might be unfastened. 
But I can break the ribbon.” With a twist 
and jerk of her strong white fingers she did so 
and gave it to hint, smiling faintly. “ Take 
it, Simon, in exchange for your pearls. Think, 
if you like the fancy, that it most truly binds 
me to you as long as the knot holds. And 
oh, believe that I am happy and will love you 
dearly, my husband. With all my heart I 
promise it, and am grateful for your love for 
me ! ” 

Perhaps she had never seemed younger, as 
she had never been more beautiful, than when, 
with her sudden, impulsive gesture, she turned 
and clung about his neck. He held her to 
him, his fair head bent down upon her brown 
hair, and so presently clasped the string of 
pearls upon the neck that could so well bear 
their whiteness, and gently put her from him. 

“ Were there but a mirror here it should 
show that they are less than worthy of their 
wearer,” he said, looking at her proudly. 
“ Now, love, stay you by the fire, and I will 
see what there may be found to eat, though 
I fear your wedding-supper promises to be as 
poor as the room.’’ 

A search of a few minutes brought to light 
bread and butter, cheese and coffee, a great 
pitcher of milk, a pile of Indian-meal cakes, 
and half of a huge venison pasty. Soon, 
with plentiful talk and jest and laughter 
between bride and groom, an abundant meal 
was spread upon the great bare, scrubbed 
table. To the whistle and scream of the 
wind, that hurled the snow noiselessly against 
the windows, the wedding-supper was eaten. 
Simon, rising presently, carried an armful of 
logs into the sitting-room and piled them upon 
the stove, as he had done once already. The 
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"‘TAKE IT, SIMON, IN EXCHANGE FOR YOUK PEARLS. 

place was snugly warm, and there was a great 
couch, not uncomfortable, he said, return¬ 
ing ; with the rugs and bear-skin Deborah 
might make shift to pass the night with fair 
ease ; he himself would get what sleep he 
could in the chair with the patchwork 
cushions. But that was presently ; it was 
early yet ; next he must go to the stable and 
bed down the horses. To which end he 
lighted a lantern taken from a shelf in a 
corner and slipped on his huge buff riding- 


coat. Deborah, watching, twisting the 
thick, dull-gold circle of her wedding- 
ring absently round and round upon her 
finger, started to her feet as he turned 
to the door* 

“ Surely I can help you, Simon. Let 
me/’ 

ls Help me? No, no. You would but 
soak your shoes and your gown, love. 
Stay here/’ He looked at her and fancied 
her pale* “ Is it that you do not care to 
be left alone? See — take this for your 
protection, then, I'll not be long/’ 

He laughed as he laid the pistol drawn 
from his pocket down upon the table, and 
with a nod went out. By the flickering 
gleam of the lantern Deborah from the 
window watched him plough his way through 
the snow to the stables* Doing so, the 
thought flitted through her head that the 
wind was not so violent and the whirling 
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flakes less fast and thick, that the fury of the 
storm was slackening. Beginning mechani¬ 
cally to set away the dishes in the vast, ice- 
cold larder whence they had been taken, 
she stood suddenly still, listening. Surely 
she had not been mistaken—Simon was 
calling her ! Yes, there was the cry again. 
Oddly wavering, indistinct—but still a cry. 
But was it in Simon’s voice—was it ? She 
ran to the door and flung it open, peering 
forth. The sound came once more, but not 
from the stables; wild, weak, and hoarse, 
it was a cry for help ! Straining her eyes 
through the glittering white dazzle towards 
the road, she saw the vague blackness of a 
struggling figure swaying beside the fence, 
and darted out upon the porch. 

“ Simon ! ” she cried aloud. “ Simon— 
Simon ! ” 

There was no answer. Plainly her call had 
not been heard. The cry came still again, 
feebler, more exhausted; the staggering 
dark shape clutching at the fence sank down, 
lay, was still. Deborah snatched and flung 
her cloak about her, and, with her flowered 
skirts gathered up, ran down the porch-steps. 
The soft snow was half-way to her knees. 
Calling to Simon again loudly, she somehow 
stumbled and struggled through it to the 
side of the prostrate figure. From the force 
of its fall it lay half-buried as in a white grave; 
she could see nothing but the shapeless 
blackness of a swathing cloak, the outline of 
a head and hand. Stooping, exerting all her 
strength, she strove to raise and turn it. 
Her fingers touched something warm and wet, 
and she shrieked, knowing that this must be 
blood. Her scream was answered in Simon’s 
voice; she cried out in reply, calling to him 
wildly, and as she struggled to- her feet, 
clutching at the fence, he was at her side. 

“ Deborah ! Out here ? Child, what pos¬ 
sessed you ? You will take your death! 
Why-” 

“ It is a man ! ” Deborah gasped. “ I 
heard a cry for help, and looked out. I 
called to you, but you didn’t hear me. He 
cried again and fell. He is hurt, wounded— 
there is blood on him. • I tried to raise him, 
and got it on my hand. He is fainting, I 
think, or dead. See ! ” 

She pointed. With only a glance at the 
huddled heap, Gordon caught her up—his 
great strength could have lifted more than 
her weight easily, though it was jio slight 
thing—and, heedless of her protests, carried 
her across the yard, through the kitchen, 
and into the sitting-room, setting her down 
upon the couch beside the hot stove. She 
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held his sleeve with a shiver; the firelight 
showed the stain that had dyed her fingers 
red. 

“ If he should be dead ! ” she faltered. 
“ Simon, do you think he is dead ? ” 

“ No, no. It is most likely a swoon from 
loss of blood and exhaustion,” he answered, 
soothingly. “ Dry your shoes and skirts, 
love—the cold must have chilled you through. 
I will bring him in.” 

He hurried out. Careless of her soaking 
feet, she ran to the window, and saw him 
through the eddying snow-whirl make "his 
way back across the yard and stoop over the 
prone figure beyond the fence. Dimly, 
straining her eyes eagerly, she made out that 
he lifted it with what seemed a huge effort, 
and came slowly, swaying and staggering, back 
again. The horrible inertness of it made her 
shudder afresh. Surely only death could 
hang in his arms so limply, utterly still! 
She heard him re-enter the kitchen, and pre¬ 
sently opened the door without advancing 
from it. 

“ He is dead, Simon ? ” she asked, fear¬ 
fully. “ Is he ? ” 

“ Dead ? No, no ! ” He heard the shake 
in her voice and made his cheerfully full, not 
turning from the great chair and what lay 
in it. “ It is a faint—he will revive directly.” 

“ But he is wounded. Is it a shot ? ” 

“ Aye; a musket-ball in the side. In 
itself it is not much, I think ; but he has lost 
more blood than he could spare. Go back to 
the fire, sweetheart. I can do all that’s 
needful.” 

He did not speak without warrant, for in 
those days men had frequent need of medical 
and surgical skill, and he possessed his share. 
The wound he bathed now and dressed and 
bandaged with some fragments of old linen 
taken from the open trunk against the wall 
was not the first he had so doctored by many. 
To the fact of its infliction he gave hardly a 
thought; at that time a lonely traveller on 
the roads might well chance to take a stray 
bullet, and never know whence it came— 
from native outpost or British picket. Nor 
at the long outer cloak did he glance twice. 
But at the clothing revealed beneath as he 
drew it away he stared with a start and a 
tightened mouth, before, almost for the first 
time, he turned his eyes upon the face. 

Still rigid in insensibility, death-white 
beneath its sweep of black hair, it was, in its 
dark-browed, clear-cut regularity of feature, 
not only unusually handsome, but seemed 
little more than the face of a boy. An over¬ 
turned brass skillet lay on the hearth; in it 
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Gordon heated some milk from the pitcher, 
poured it into a cup, added a goodly portion 
of fine Hollands from a flask taken from his 
pocket, and lifting the head, succeeded, after 
an effort or two, in making the senseless man 
swallow. Doing so for the third or fourth 
time his dark eyes flashed open, for a moment 
stared blankly, then, with a hoarse, wordless 
ejaculation, he tried to struggle up on his 
feet. 

“ Steady ! ” said Simon Gordon, cheerfully, 
and set the cup down. “ No need for hurry- 
take time. You were wounded—fainted. 
Don't you recollect ? ,J 

“ Recollect ? ” The other stared at him— 
stared round the room. " W hat—what place 


having drained the contents eagerly, ** I 
was nearly done when I saw r the light—frozen 
to the bones, almost fainting. I—I struggled 
to get to the fence, I think—and called. 
Did I call ? " 

And loudly, or you would have been lying 
now f where you fell. It is the merest chance 
that you were heard. Had you not been— 
well, it did not happen. May I ask your 
name ? ” 

fi My name ? ” The frown of the dark 
brows was as momentary as the swift sus¬ 
picious glance, the pause hardly longer ; but 
Simon Gordon, attentive, noted all three. 
14 Well, why not, sir? You have saved my 
life, it seems, and I have a special reason, it 



is tins ? Where am I ? ” He started up. 
Gordon's great arm round his shoulders seated 
him deftly in the chair again. 

“ What place ? Faith, that's more than 
1 can tell or know, since I came in for shelter 
from the storm and found it empty, the poor 
souls owning it having fled from some false 
alarm of the British at hand, 1 take it. It 
is true, I believe, that they and their allies 
are not so far off as I would have them. 
Drink this. It is the best thing the place 
offers, and will put a little strength into you. 
You saw the light from the windows, did you 
not ? ” 

u Yes. ?! He put down the empty cup. 


so chances, for meaning not to die. I am 

Hcnrv Prince, and gratefully at vour- 

What’s that ? " 

A sudden sweeping gust of wind had set 
door and window rattling violently. With 
his cry he had sprung to his feet; in an 
instant the pistol, which Deborah had left 
lying untouched upon the table, was cocked 
in his hand. Looking at the dilated eyes, 
the haggard, desperate face. Gordon, with a 
hand upon his shoulder, pressed him back 
into the chair, and took the weapon from him. 

“It is the wind—there is nothing more— 
neither men nor horses. When did you 
desert ? he asked, quietly 
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“ Desert ?—I-? ” 

“ Aye—desert. Man, do you suppose me 
blind ? What else should bring you to this 
pass upon the road—wounded, flying, wearing 
the uniform that shows what you are ? I 
say that you are a deserter from General 
Harrison’s force. Is it not so ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Prince, and set his handsome 
face doggedly. “There is small good in 
lying, sir, and I don’t take kindly to it. You 
are right—I deserted this morning.” 

“ And were seen ? Followed ? ” 

“ Yes. By cursed ill-luck I was seen by a 
picket-sentry. He challenged. I ran, and got 
this bullet in consequence. But for it and 
the storm I would have been miles farther 
on the road by now. But that I know the 
country, and doubled back and lay hidden, 
they would have had me in the first half-hour. 
I neither saw nor heard any sign of them, 
but they may have picked up my tracks even 
before the snow began.” He laughed. 
“ There are reasons, you see, why they would 
guess I should head this way.” 

“ What ? ” Gordon cried, and flung the 
pistol down. “ A reason ? This way ? The 
way to the British camp ? Is that the story ? 
You have not only deserted but you carry 
information to the enemy and their devilish 
redskins ! You villainous young traitor! 
Had I known it, I swear that you should have 
lain and died where you fell, for me ! ” 

“If I were that sort of skunk I should 
deserve to do it and to rot on a dunghill 
afterwards ! ” the other retorted, hardly less 
hotly, and flushing red over his gaunt face. 
“ I’m not such a cur as that, sir, though it’s 
what I shall safely enough get the credit for— 
I know that—or have got it by this time, 
it’s most likely. Desert to the enemy ? Not 
I ? You would not do more to send them 
back whence they came than I would—trust 
me ! ” 

“ And yet vou deserted ? Whv ? ” 

“ Why ? ” ' He laughed again. ' “ What do 
we do most things in life for—good and bad ? 
A woman.” 

“ You mean-” 

“ I mean that I had to see her, sir. Had 
to. you understand. We quarrelled and 
parted four years ago—my fault—I was 
a jealous idiot and fool. I have always 
managed to hear of her—never mind how. 
I should have run off my head altogether 
but for doing that, I think. I deserved all 
I got, I suppose. I’m not the first who has 
suffered hell for abusing heaven. It got so 
that I couldn’t stand it any longer—no, by 
Heaven ! not for an hour. I say I had to see 


her ! If I had known that my capture was 
certain, I should still have run ! ” 

“ If you are taken-” 

“ It means my back to the wall and a bullet 
through my head ! Yes—I know ! ” 

“ Even should you escape for the present 
it will but defer the danger. If you remain 
in the State-” 

“ I shall not. My plan, so far as I have 
one, is to reach the Dominion. I have rela¬ 
tives and friends in Toronto and Quebec. 
So has she. We shall be safe enough there. 
We—we will contrive it somehow, once I— 
can get to her. She—she will come.” 

His voice had been failing more and more 
weakly; as his head sank back against the 
cushions his face showed ghastly white ; his 
eyes closed as though he were on the brink of 
drifting again into a swoon. Gordon poured 
out more of the Hollands, made him drink, 
and presently, after a soothing sentence or 
two, went into the bedroom opening from the 
kitchen. The casual glance that he had 
taken round it had shown him various men’s 
garments hanging from pegs in the wall. He 
brought them in and put them down. 

“ Once a thing is done it is waste of breath 
to talk of its folly,” he said, bluntly. “ That 
you are young. Mr. Prince—though I take it 
that you are not so young as I fancied—is, I 
suppose, the best excuse for you. I doubt 
if your sweetheart will give you many thanks 
for thus losing your honour and deliberately 
putting your life in jeopardy for a mere whim ; 
and that you would have shown better sense 
and courage had you waited until you could 
have gone back to her honourably I take leave 
to tell you. Plainly, had things been as I 
suspected, you might have run the risk of 
capture as best you could for me, even had I 
not done my best to ensure that you met with 
it. But a hot-headed runaway is one thing 
and a traitor is another. What can be done 
in the morning, the morning will show ; for 
the present we are equally lucky in our diffe¬ 
rent ways to be under shelter. In the mean¬ 
time the sooner you get rid of that wet cloth¬ 
ing the better, for more reasons than one. 
I’ll leave you to change here bv the fire and 
take some food. I’ll slip the bolts and draw 

the curtains. If you should hear-” 

“ Ah ! What’s that ? ” cried Prince. 
“ There is someone there ! ” 

On his feet again with the words, he turned 
almost as swiftly as before towards the second 
door—that of the sitting-room. The sounds 
that suddenly came from it were only slight 
—merely a creak, as of a chair pushed back, 
and a rustle as though Deborah had crossed 
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the floor. Gordon, with a quieting gesture, 
moved that way. 

“ No one to alarm you. My wife,” he said. 
“ Your wife! I—I thought you were 

alone. Will—will she-” 

“ Harm you ? Pshaw !—no, man! ” With 
his hand on the door, he half laughed. “ Why, 
it is she you have to thank for the fact that 
you are not lying frozen out yonder. It was 
she who heard you call and saw you—not I.” 

He opened the door and entered, closing it 
behind him. Deborah, standing at the win¬ 
dow peering out, let the coarse curtain fall 
and turned to him quickly. 

“ The snow has ceased,” she said, “ and 
the wind is dropping. Simon, surely the 
roads will be impassable in the morning ? ” 

“ For our trap ? I hope not. Should 
they seem so, there is a sled in the stables. 
You have dried your gown, love ? ” 

“ Yes, most carefully.” She spread out 
the narrow, flowered breadths, smiling. “ See, 
I am but little the worse, either in shoes or 
skirts. You should have let me help you, 
Simon. I sat here and listened, thinking 
that perhaps you would call to me; I should 
have come uncalled but that I knew the poor 
man had recovered his senses—I could hear 
your voices. The wound is not serious ? 
You are sure ? How did he get it ? Did he 
tell you his name ? ” 

“ Yes. It is Henry Prince.” 

“ Prince ? There are Princes in New 
Milton ; I have heard that they have rela¬ 
tives in Lansing. He may belong to them. 
And his wound, Simon ? How came that ? 
Does he know who fired at him ? ” 

“ He knows—yes.” He hesitated. “ I 
had best tell you, love. He is a deserter.” 

“ Simon ! ” She started back. “ A de¬ 
serter ! ” 

“ No less. I suspected and taxed him with 
it, and he did not deny. Could not, since his 
uniform betrayed him. He deserted from 
Harrison’s force this morning, was seen and 
fired upon by a sentry. But he has contrived 
to evade pursuit, it seems, or he would hardly 
have got so far. His wound and the storm 
remembered, there’s small wonder that he 
swooned. Had you not chanced to hear his 
call he would probably have been dead by 
this, as I have told him.” 

“ A deserter ! And pursued ! If they find 
and take him he will be shot! ” she cried in 
horror. 

“ Aye—with short shrift, as he knows. 
And he’s a handsome lad, too good for such a 
bullet, for all his folly. It seems he had some 
reason why he must see his sweetheart, and, 
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like a young hothead, waited for nothing. 
A poor excuse for smirched honour and risked 
life, as I have also told him. But I fear I 
must needs feel tender towards that foily, 
Deborah ! ” 

His hand was caressing her cheek, her hair ; 
she laid her own upon the other as it rested 
on her shoulder. 

“You'will help him away, Simon? You 
will not give him up ? ” she said, eagerly. 

“ In the morning, yes, since it must be. A 
man could hardly give up to certain death a 
lost dog that had crept to his door. There 
is nothing can be done to-night, nor is he fit 
to be moved until he has had food and rest 
and sleep. He is exhausted.” 

“ From loss of blood—yes.” She glanced 
at the fingers which had been stained, and 
shuddered. “ Simon, how strangely things 
happen ! The chance of our being here—such 
a chance—has saved his life.” 

“ That’s certain. He saw the light from 
the window and struggled to reach it, it 
seems. ... It is growing late and your eyes 
are heavy. You think you can rest here, on 
the couch ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. I shall do very well until 
morning. I am too tired not to sleep. And 
you ?—and he ? ” asked Deborah. 

They would both also do very well, since 
there was the great chair for himself and the 
bed in the third room for the other, Gordon 
answered, and took her into his arms to say 
good-night. Throughout their courtship she 
had never refused or repulsed his caresses, 
had received them always with a delicate 
shrinking and reticence, such as a shy and 
newly-wooed girl might have shown, and 
when now she raised her lips to his it was 
with her first unsolicited and voluntarily- 
given kiss. It was with his heart beating 
like a boy’s that he in a moment left her 
standing in the firelight with the faint 
tremulous blush upon her face and the white 
circle of his pearls upon her neck. Oh, a man 
who was a man could win what his heart was 
set upon in spite of silvering hair and another 
man dead ! To yield before persistence, to 
love where she was loved, was in the very 
grain and nature of a woman ! He closed 
the door, holding up his handsome head, 
squaring the broad shoulders upon which the 
years had never rested so lightly. Then his 
eyes fell upon the chair by the fire, and he 
crossed the room softly, seeing from its 
relaxed attitude that the figure in it slept. 
The discarded blue uniform, lying in an un¬ 
tidy heap, entangled his feet; he gathered 
it up, carried it into the bed-chamber and 
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threw it down. Something, as he lifted it, 
had fallen upon the flags with a sharp metallic 
tinkle; returning, involuntarily glancing 
down, he saw some small object that glittered 
in the firelight, and picked it up—the half of 
a broken silver coin from which a black cord 
hung. He looked at it, turned it over, saw 
the two letters roughly cut upon the other 
side, and there was a roar in his ears as of a 
crashing and tumbling world. 

Simon Gordon stood very still and looked 
at the man in the chair, sleeping with his face 
upturned. Slowly,stiffly, he presently moved ; 
slipping a hand into a pocket of his vest, 
drawing out what it held—the half of the 
Mexican silver dollar that Deborah had taken 
from her neck. He put the two broken edges 
together, and they fitted , close and firm. He 


6 49 

at which, indeed, he might well stare, for 
when his death hour came it would be little 
more changed or whiter, Someone called 
me ! ” 

No, It was a dream,” said Simon 
Gordon. 

A dream ? I thought I heard my name,” 
He stood up, pushing back his black hair, and 
looked about the room confusedly, t£ I—I 
could have sworn 1 heard it spoken at my 
ear. What—what's that in your hand ?” 

” It fell from your clothes—I picked it up, 
A love-token, I think ? From your sweet¬ 
heart, perhaps ? May I ask her name ? ” 
s ‘ Her name ? Deborah, A love-token ? 
Yes—I've worn it day and night since we 
broke the coin between us, but if she has kept 
her half it - is as much more than I deserve as 



had known that they would thus fit. He 
looked at the initials upon this last half, 
H,P, — P.H. — Henry Prince—Pierce Hen¬ 
derson ! He put the two halves aside, the 
one on the table, the other in his pocket, 
and looked at the man again—his exhausted 
sleep was very sound. He bent over him, 
not touching him, cautiously. 

“ Henry,” said Simon Gordon, in a low, 
clear, carefully-held voice—* 1 Henry Prince ! ” 
The sleeper did not stir, ** Pierce/ 1 con¬ 
tinued Simon Gordon as before— M Pierce 
Henderson ! ” The sleeper started up. 

“ What’s that ? ” he cried aloud, and stared 
with wild eyes into the face of Simon Gordon, 


she herself is. Sweetheart, you say ? She’s 
my wife.” 

"Ah!” said Simon Gordon, standing in 
the shadow, u Your w ife ! ” 

" Yes,” He slipped the cord about his 
neck and the bit of broken silver out of sight, 
** I should like to tell you, sir, if only to the 
end that you may think no worse of me than 
is needful. You believe 1 deserted—lost my 
honour and risked my life—for a whim. No ! 
no ! T heard that she was to marry again,” 
“ She believed— she has believed you 
dead ? ” 

” Yes, I told you we quarrelled and parted 
—my fault, all of it. I was a jealous, mad. 
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unjust fool, and she was proud—proud as she 
had a right to be. It’s all in that. And we 
were both young. But, whatever I was or 
am, I swear I loved her. There’s no man 
could be her husband for a year, as I was, 
and not love her. Yes, she has thought me 
dead. The chance of letting her think so 
—of letting her, as she thought, prove so— 
came a month after we had parted, while 
my insane devil’s temper had still got me. 
I took it—idiot and scoundrel!—and patted 
my coward’s back to think that I had 
punished her. Her—an angel—my wife! I 
heard that she was to marry again—soon— 
Deborah ! I had never thought of that. 
Could you have borne it ? Borne to think 

that she, your own-” He flung out a 

hand towards the shut door. " Oh, you 
have been young, sir—you have a wife ! 
You know what a man can feel for a woman ! ” 

“ Yes, I have been young ; I have a wife ; 
I know what a man can feel for a woman,” 
said Simon Gordon, slowly, looking at the 
door. 

“ I went near mad, I think. I dared not 
trust a letter. With the country up as it is, 
who knew that it would reach her ? And 
there was no time to lose ; I ran for it—as I 
would again to-morrow for the same reason. 
Deborah with another husband ! My wife ! ” 
He laughed. 

” You think she will forgive you ? ” 

“ Think ? I know it! Think ! When 
such a woman as she is has cared for a man 
as she did for me there’s no forgetting for 
her. Not because I deserve it—-dolt and 
brute !—but because she’s herself. Let the 
other man be what he may, I’ve but to see 
her and she’s mine again, though I go to her 
barefoot, as I shall near do. . . . Well, sir, 
you understand now why I-” 

“ Hark ! ” said Simon Gordon. 

He swung about towards the window— 
listened. Then with a stride reached it, and 
drew the curtain half-way back. Clear in 
the cold light of the risen moon, black against 
the white dazzle of the muffling snow, figures, 
men and horses—soldiers—were crossing the 
patch of pasture beyond the fencing of the 
yard. The officer, riding in advance, whose 
loud cry of “ Halt! ” had broken the frozen 
silence, was at the gate. Simon dropped the 
curtain and turned about, meeting the other’s 
eyes with a look that spoke. Henderson 
started forward. 

" Harrison’s men ? They’ve run me down, 
then ! You’ll not betray me, sir ? For her 
sake ! Oh. in fight I could take a bullet and 
show myself no cur ! But in cold blood ! 
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To leave her! It is only a word I ask for. 
Knowing nothing, they will need no more. 
They can know nothing, since the snow must 
have buried my tracks an hour ago. There’s 
the call again ! ” 

He was gone into the inner room. Gordon 
stood looking at the shut door, then at the 
other that he had shut upon Deborah, stand¬ 
ing in the firelight. He saw the pearls on her 
neck, the blush on her cheeks, the smile on 
the lips curved warm from her kiss. Again 
he was very still. Then he moved softly to 
this door and locked it, listening. There 
were sounds outside—a subdued mutter of 
voices. It was well that they were subdued, 
because she would not hear; neither, seeing 
that she no doubt slept, would she hear 

if presently- A word ? Why, none was 

needed. A dumb tongue, a nod, a pointed 
finger—they would be enough. And how 
should it much concern Simon Gordon’s wife 
if the deserter, Henry Prince, traitorously 
carrying news to the enemy, were shot against 
a wall ? It would be done and over before 
she knew. A dead man had no claims. And 
the weak, selfish young fool had left, deserted, 
lied to her; had- 

A knock came upon the door, loud, peremp¬ 
tory. A pointed finger and a nod—no more 
was wanted! He had given no pledge. 
“ You’ll not betray me ? For her sake ! ” 
The knock was repeated. Simon Gordon 
squared his shoulders with a gasp like a man 
who struggled from drowning water, strode 
to the door, drew the bolts, and flung it open. 

The porch was filled by a little knot of men ; 
a cluster of others held the horses in the yard. 
The officer, stamping the clogged snow from 
his feet, made a movement of salute and 
stepped in. 

“ Your pardon,” he said, and glanced about 
with bright eyes sharp and keen. “ We are 
from General Harrison’s force, sir, and in 
pursuit of a deserter who made off this morn¬ 
ing, carrying, we take it, information to the 
enemy, since he took this way, which is the 
direct road to their camp. He was seen, 
fired at, and wounded, but managed to give 
us the slip and hide his tracks until he reached 
Ware’s Centre. It seems clear that he passed 
through there about an hour before dark, 
shortly after the snow began. Your house 
is the next upon the road—he must eithei 
have reached or passed it. If you should 
have seen him, or should have given him 
shelter-” 

“ Your pardon, sir—you mistake,” Simon 
Gordon interrupted. “ This is not my house. 
I was driven to take shelter here by the storm, 
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my horses turning restive. They are in the 
stable., and my conveyance under the lean-to 
yonder, as you may see. The people, I 
judge, must have been alarmed by some tale 
of the British at hand, and so fled in a panic, 
I found the place deserted.” 

11 Deserted ? Empty ? ” 

44 Empty/" 

“ And you have seen no one pass ? You 
cannot help us ? ” 

“ I have seen no one pass. I cannot help 
you. It may be, sir, that you will know my 
name as that of one not likely to harbour 
traitors—Simon Gordon, of Lingfield/ 1 


beasts in chase of a rascal who may very well 
be buried in a snow-drift and frozen stiff as a 
ramrod by this. I shall be put to it to get 
them safe to camp. I should have turned 
my men back at the dip in the road below 
but for seeing your lights. My thanks for 
your courtesy, Mr. Gordon. And good-night.” 

The soldiers tramped down the steps ; the 
officer followed* As presently they rode 
slowly out of the yard Simon Gordon closed 
the door and drew r the bolts. Then he crossed 
to the other door and opened it, and Hender¬ 
son caught him by the hand. 

u They are gone ! ” he cried, You have 



1+ I DARK NOT STAY HERE ALONE WITH HIM —J AM AEKAU'/' 


4t K is a name well known and honoured. 
The State has much for which to thank its 
owner,” said the officer, with a bow* “ You 
do not fight with us* Mr. Gordon ? ” 

u I fought when I was young. My day is 
past—I grow old,” said Simon Gordon, 
smiling. “ I regret, sir, that I can show you 
no hospitality in this poor place. Should 
you honour me at Lingfield l will offer you a 
different welcome. For the present; if you 

purpose to ride farther-' 

Farther ? To-night ? Not I, sir. My 
horses are fagged and blown already, and I 
have no mind to break the hearts of good 
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saved me—you have saved her l She shall 
thank you—I’ll send her to you—she will 
speak for me as I never can for myself ! Oh, 
you’ll let me know your name, sir ? There 
will never be another like it for either of us* 
She shall tell you so when she knows—when 
she—she-" 

The high-pitched, quavering voice broke 
as he staggered and clutched at the wound 
in his side. Simon Gordon caught the swoon¬ 
ing figure as it dropped and laid it gently 
down upon the bed. 

Deborah j stirring upon her hard couch; 
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opened drowsy eyes and looked about the poor 
strange room, perplexedly. All confused 
with sleep, it was a minute before, slowly 
recalling, remembering, she pushed away the 
bearskin rug that covered her and slipped 
down upon her feet, standing tall in her rich 
flowered wedding-gown, and shivering with 
her bare arms and neck in the chill, snow- 
whitened light of the new morning. Her 
eyes turned to the window—the curtain was 
half drawn aside. Was it a dream that, 
awakened last night by the rumble of hoarse 
voices, she had peered out and seen soldiers 
and their horses gathered in the yard, had 
watched them as they rode away ? No—no— 
of course no. She had gone to the door, had 
found it locked, had called to Simon to know 
what had happened—had they taken the 
fugitive man ? No, he had presently 
answered her, the man was safe, and had 
bade her gently to sleep in peace. She had 
spoken again, but he had not replied, and so 
she had dropped asleep to the sound of his 
feet pacing the flagged floor of the outer room. 
Was he there now, waiting for her ? The 
door was unlocked, and she pushed it wide. 
The red embers of the fire glowed hot upon 
the hearthstone, but the great chair beside 
it was vacant. She stood still. 

“ Simon ! ” she cried. “ Simon ! Where 
are you ? ” 

In the silent emptiness of that lonely place 
the call rang loud, but no sound answered it. 
Glancing about her, wondering, her eyes fell 
upon the door of the third room, which stood 
ajar—that was where the man lay, the 
deserter whom his merciful silence had saved 
from death—he would be there. She softly 
pushed it open—peered in, went in, and in a 
moment, with a ringing cry, came running out 
again, rushed to the outer door, and flung it 
back. Out upon the porch, trampled black 
by the soldiers’ feet, she stared about her 
wildly. Under the sloping roof of the lean-to, 
crested thick with snow, the trap and horses 
stood harnessed, ready, waiting. And farther, 
almost at the gates, a stately cloaked figure 
upon the sorry nag that had wandered in 

from pasture last night- She darted 

down the steps. 

“Simon!” she cried again. “Simon! 
Where are you going ? Don’t leave me ! 
Come back ! ” 

There was a frantic insistence of terror in 
the cry, and Simon Gordon, hearing, stopped 
and turned. He swung himself out of the 
saddle, and she clutched him, raising a face 
as white as the drawn and haggard one with 
which he looked at her. 
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“ Don’t leave me,” she panted again. 
“ The nearest house is so far away, and you 
may be able to find nobody who will come. 
A little time can’t matter now, or leaving 
him alone. Wait, and take me with you in 
the trap. I dare not stay here alone with 
him—I am afraid ! ” 

“ You have seen h‘m ? ” Gordon exclaimed, 
hoarsely. “ Seen him ? ” 

“ Yes—no—not his face. I left it covered, 
and there was no need. I thought you were 
in the room, and went in, and when I could 
not hear his breathing, touched his hand.” 
She shuddered violently. “ Oh, the cold of 
it! Simon, when did he die ? ” 

As he had done last night, Simon Gordon 
caught her up and carried her in, placing her 
in the great chair where, also last night, 
he had watched, while his ruined world 
crashed about him, Pierce Henderson sleep¬ 
ing with his face upturned—his handsome, 
weak, boy’s face. A stride took him into 
the inner room—confounded, incredulous, he 
bent over what he had left a sleeping man. 
He touched the icy hand, uncovered the face, 
saw the red stream that ran from the rigid 
mouth, and understood. Excitement, fear, 
exhaustion, cold, exposure, had done their 
work; a vessel upon the lungs had broken 
and, unconscious, unknowing, he had passed 
from sleep to death. He covered the face 
and closed the door. Deborah dropped the 
hands with which, she had hidden her eyes. 

“ Poor fellow ! ” she said, with shaking 
lips. “ His wound must have been worse 
than you thought it. And that poor girl, his 
sweetheart! Oh, Simon, I am sorry for her! ” 

He took her into his arms as she sobbed, and 
held her. She would never know why he had 
been riding away, why the trap and horses 
stood harnessed and ready, why, in her own 
dainty bag of brocaded satin, lying here upon 
the rough table, there was that roll of bank¬ 
notes and purse of gold. Still less would she 
know why near it lay the broken half of the 
Mexican silver dollar on its ribbon, the knot 
slashed clear and clean in twain—he put out 
his free hand and closed the fingers upon this. 
A knot was cut, but not the one his knife had 
severed, a symbol that the bond that tied her 
to him was broken. Perhaps as he clasped 
her and felt the clinging of her arms he had 
some forevision of the future day when, with 
his child upon her bosom, she would whisper 
that the love he had won had blotted out all 
but a gentle memory of the love whose place 
it took. She would never know, and he had 
played the man, he humbly thanked Heaven, 
and could meet her eyes unflinchingly. 
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N his search for an attribute 
distinctive of man as com¬ 
pared with other animals, 
a learned sage, so the story 
goes, could find none exclu¬ 
sively restricted to the human 
species but the art of cooking. 
Hence arose the unflattering definition, 
“ man is a cooking animal.” Although this 
definition remains to the present day per¬ 
fectly sound, it may be truthfully extended 
by the addition of the epithet “ spooring.” 
Spooring, properly speaking, means following 
footprints ; but the term commonly implies 
much more than that, and signifies holding the 
trail by means of the many marks an animal 
leaves behind on its path. It is essentially 
tracking by sight when the quarry itself is 
hidden from view ; and it is this use of the 
eyes alone in the pursuit of invisible game that 
distinguishes man, the hunter, from other 
animals. There is no reason to think that any 
animal, other than man, employs eyesight to 
any material extent for this purpose. Con¬ 
spicuous tracks, it is true, may catch the eye of 
the stoat or wolf questing for prey, and draw' 
attention to the fact that a possible victim has 
passed by ; but it is hardly to be believed that 
either of these animals, high though in certain 
particulars his intelligence be, has a know¬ 
ledge of the shape and structure of the feet 
such as is necessary for telling the nature of 
the species that has left the spoor and of the 
direction it has taken. These essentials are 
learnt by the sense of smell. Smell w ill tell 
the stoat if the tracks are those of a hare it 
would be profitable to pursue or of a fox it 
would be unwise to follow ; and the gradual 
waxing or waning of the scent in this or that 
direction will indicate the course that has 
to be chosen if the quest is to be crowned with 
success. 

To man alone, then, is confined the power 
of knowing these things by eye. Not that 
the knowledge is instinctive. It has to be 
acquired by strenuous application and long 
practice; and only the individual with keen 
visualizing power and sound judgment can 
hope to make a successful tracker and attain 
proficiency in the science. For learning the 
nature of animals, and other things about 
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them, from their footprints is truly a branch 
of natural science which long ago received 
the name “ ichnology.” Probably not one 
tracker or sportsman in fifty is aware of the 
dignity thus conferred upon the subject, for 
the term in question was first invented by 
those interested, not in living but in extinct 
species; that is to say, by geologists whose 
hobby it w r as to interpret the footprints left 
by animals along coast-lines and river-beds 
and preserved in the hardened sandstone 
and shale of the sedimentary rocks. 

A little reflection on man's past history 
will show how it came about that he evolved 
into a “spooring” animal. His immediate 
predecessors were not predaceous beasts. 
They w'ere half-arboreal, half-terres trial, 
gregarious ape-like creatures, subsisting 
mainly upon fruits, roots, and leaves, with 
perhaps birds' eggs and possibly insects, 
small reptiles, and mammals, that could be 
easily caught by the hand, introduced by 
way of variety. With powers of smell 
probably no keener than they are in m m at 
the present time, this half-human species 
could not track by scent, even if prompted 
to do so ; and this disability has persisted 
through the long history of the human race. 
But as soon as man assumed the ascendency 
over other animals by reason of bis grow ing 
intelligence, which taught him,amongst other 
things, the use of weapons and the value of 
concerted action ; and as the rapid increase 
in population called for extension of the 
sources of food supply, he was soon induced to 
turn his attention to the larger game that 
abounded around him. For the pursuit of 
this the exceptional keenness of sight, which 
in a measure compensates for deficiency of 
smell in all primates, stood him in good stead ; 
and skill in tracking became so important a 
factor in the struggle for existence that 
special attention was paid to it, and know¬ 
ledge of the subject was gradually accumu¬ 
lated by practice and handed on by tuition 
from father to son. In this way the art has 
come down from primitive man to savages of 
the present day. In our civilized states 
the actual knowledge, so useful of yore, has 
long been forgotten as useless; but the 
aptitude to learn which was cultivated by our 
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savage predecessors still prevails, and many a 
white man, aided by education and superior 
judgment, can, with practice and application, 
attain a skill in spooring but little inferior 
to that of native hunters. That savages are, 
on the average, better trackers than white 


AFRICAN RHINOCEROS. 

From a Drawing by CapL Stigand. 

From “ Central African Game and Its Spoor ” {Horace Cox). 

men is generally conceded; but this truth 
must not be hastily ascribed to their being 
innately keener of sense and more observant 
of signs. Rather is it due to the accident of 
tracking being a part of their education 
started in the receptive period of boyhood, 
whereas in the case of the sportsman of 
European race the necessary education does 
not, as a rule, begin till his entry to the wilds 
as a grown man. Probably, indeed, there is 
not much to choose between the various 
races of mankind so far as tracking capacity, 
inborn in all, is concerned ; but the degree 
to which this power is individually fostered 
will naturally depend upon the special needs 
of each particular tribe. Those that are in 
touch with civilization and share the food the 
white man offers in exchange for service 
will have less need to pay attention to the 
subject than those that are dependent for a 
living upon what they can catch and kill. 
So, too, will the knowledge it is necessary to 
acquire vary with the country and its fauna. 
Eskimos, for instance, have little to learn in 
this respect as compared with natives of 
Central Africa or hill tribes of India, though 
all three may be dependent in the same degree 
upon an acquaintance with the animals of 
the districts they live in. The number of 
species inhabiting the Arctic regions is com¬ 
paratively small; and those that are met 
with, like the Polar bear, glutton, wolf, 
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caribou, or musk-ox, can be readily differen¬ 
tiated by their spoor; but within tropical 
latitudes there are numbers of species which 
leave somewhat similar spoor. It is evident, 
therefore, that the richer is the fauna of a 
country, the greater are the difficulties to be 
overcome by the tracker. 

The knowledge required to distinguish the 
spoor of animals remotely allied amounts to 
very little. No mammal, for instance, leaves 
the three-toed track characteristic of birds; 
and amongst mammals themselves the foot¬ 
prints of species which divide the hoof and 
chew the cud cannot be confused with those 
of the large carnivora that prey on them. 
In other cases, however, even where there is 
no close relationship to confuse the issue, a 
somewhat more intimate acquaintance with 
the structure of feet is required. Many a 
sportsman new to the art might be puzzled 
at first to tell the tracks of a rhinoceros from 
those of a hippopotamus on a muddy river- 
bank in East Africa. In point of size there 
is little to choose between the imprints. The 
tracks, however, are in reality very unlike 
one another, for the rhino belongs to the 
group known as the “ uneven-toed ” hoofed 
animals—the feet, that is to say, are pro¬ 
vided with only three toes, one of which is 
in the middle of the foot in front; while the 
hippo is one of the “even-toed ” hoofed animals 
—the foot, in other words, is furnished with 
four toes, and the middle of the foot in front 
is occupied by the deep angular notch be¬ 
tween the two middle toes. These structural 
characters, of course, come out clearly in well- 
marked spoor. 
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on amount of the greatly superior 
leaping and climbing powers of the 
former animals Now, these four 
species belong to two different 
sections of ihe carnivores, which, 
by Lheir difference in gait, used to 
be called the plantigrada, or sole- 
walkers, and the digitigrada* or toe- 
walkers, the otter and badger be¬ 
longing to the first and the fox and 
cat to the second category, Thh 
difference in the way of walking 
comes out at once in the spoor, for 
the badger and the otter show the 
impress of five toes on each foot, 
]iind-fjot. whereas in the fox and cat only 


Considerably more than a casual familiarity 
with the feet is, however, needed to dis¬ 
tinguish the tracks of species belonging to the 
same group. This may be illustrated by the 
case of the 'four largest members of British 
indigenous carnivores, the badger, otter, fox, 
and wild cat, the tracks of any one of which 
might be seen in some parts of Great 
Britain round a farmyard or game preserve 
if one of these animals had been prowling 
about at night in search of prey. To be 
strictly accurate, I should have said might 
have been seen formerly, before the ap¬ 
proaching extermination of the wild cat 
had restricted this species to its present 
fastnesses in the Grampian Hills. But even 
in districts whence the wild cat has dis¬ 
appeared, his place as a poacher is com¬ 
monly taken by strayed domestic cats of 
equal destructiveness. There is no marked 
inequality in size between the four species 
in question ; and without some knowledge 
of the structure of their feet the farmer or 
gamekeeper would be puzzled to identify the 
species from its spoor. Yet the identification 
would be of practical value, because he would 
thereby know that there was little to fear if 
the intruder were a badger, and that much 
more stringent precautions would have to be 
taken to exclude a fox or cat than an otter, 


four toes mark the ground, the first, 
or “dew-claw,” being carried well above 
it in the fore-foot, while" it is, as a useless 
structure, completely absent in the hind-foot. 
The next step would be to distinguish the 
two types of plantigrade and digitJgrade 
spoor respectively from each other. This, 
too, would not he difficult. In the case of 


Fare-foot* FOX. Hind-Foot. 

the plantigrade species, whereas the claws of 
the otter are quite short and leave but ail 
insignificant dent, those of the badger, 
especially on the fore-feet, which are used for 
digging, are remarkably long and strong and 
leave conspicuous dents in front of the casts 
of the anterior pads. Again, in the case of 
th? fox, the marks left by the tips of the 
permanently extended claws are visible ; 
but no trace of claws can be detected in the 
spoor of the cat, unless the animal has used 
those of the hind-feet for gripping the ground 
in jumping, because the claws are retractile, 
and never project beyond the hair of the foot 
in ordinary progression. 

Although the badger and the otter could 
be easily identified by the characters men* 
tinned above, and also by the circumstance 
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Fore-foot. 


WILD CAT. 


Hind-foot* 


that there is no other British carnivore com¬ 
parable to them in size with similarly-con- 
structed feet, the determination of the spoor 
of the fox and wild cat would be less sure, 
because of the existence in England of digiti- 
grade carnivores like them in the size and 
structure of the feet It would be by no 
means a simple task, for instance, to tell the 
spoor of a fox from that of a dog of about the 
same size, like a fox-terrier; 
nor, without special knowledge, 
would it be easy to distinguish 
the spoor of a wild cat from 
that of a domestic tabby* In 
the latter case size would be 
the only criterion, the feet of 
the domestic cat being, on the 
average, the smaller of the two. 

Size of spoor, however, since it 
varies with the age of the 
animal and with the nature of 
the soil trodden upon, is by no 
means always a safe test, and 
a wrong interpretation might 
in this instance be easily 
reached. In the case of the dog and fox, 
if the imprint w p cre good, the thick coating 
of hairs which grows between the pads 
of the fox, but is scarcely developed in the 
dog, might betray to which of the two animals 
the tracks belonged. 

These simple examples show, in a concrete 
form, the kind of facts with which the tracker 
has to be acquainted, and some of the diffi¬ 
culties he has to surmount. They also show' 
that a knowledge of the fauna of the district 
he lives in is absolutely essential. This con¬ 
sideration introduces another aspect of the 
suhject. Under natural conditions it very 
seldom happens that two closely-allied species, 
nearly resembling one another in the size of 
their tracks, occur in the same locality. In 
tropical Africa, for instance, only two species 
of large predatory cat-like carnivora—namely, 
the lion and the leopard—are found, and the 
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leopard’s tracks are so much 
smaller that no confusion between 
the two is likely to arise. The 
same holds good of the tiger and 
leopard in India. But if the lion 
and the tiger lived side by side in 
the same area it would be by no 
means easy to tell their spoors 
apart. But even if two allied 
species inhabit the same continent, 
one will usually be found in one 
part of it and the second in 
another. Of the two species 
of eland* for example, inhabit¬ 
ing Africa, one occurs in the eastern and 
southern and the other in the western parts 
of the continent; and since the spoor of these 
antelopes can be distinguished by its size 
from that of all others, no one acquainted 
with their distribution will be puzzled to 
identify the exact species of eland by its line 
of footmarks. Again, even in cases w T here 
two somewhat similar species frequent the 
same district, a shrewd guess as 
to the nature of the spoor can 
often be made from the kind 
of country it is observed in. 
In tropical Africa, for instance, 
there are two common species 
of wild sw'ine, the wart-hog 
and the bush - pig, and these 
animals, according to Captain 
Sligand, who has paid parti¬ 
cular attention to the tracking 
of Central African game, have 
very similar spoor; but ihe 
bush-pig is commonly found 
in the hills, whereas the 
wart - hog usually keeps to 
lower-lying country. 

The feet of animals, moreover, are almost 
invariably 
adapted to the 
nature of the 
ground they 
habitually tra¬ 
verse. Moun¬ 
tain antelopes, 
goats, and 
sheep have 
short, compact 
hoofs, suitable 
for hard, un- 
yielding 
ground. Marsh 
antelopes, con¬ 
versely, have 
long hoofs 
which s p lf f y, j n a\ f no m 
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widely at the tips. The tracks of the moun¬ 
tain species are never seen in swamps nor 
those of the swamp species amongst the 
mountains. These and many another ele¬ 
mentary fact in animal lore, when once 
learnt, considerably sim¬ 
plify the interpretation of 
spoor. 

It must not be sup¬ 
posed that the spoor of 
individuals of the same 
species is always the same, 
nor that a particular indi¬ 
vidual w ill leave the same 
track wherever he passes. 

The hoofs may be shorter 
than usual from wear on 
hard ground, or longer 
than usual from want of 
wear on soft ground; and 
such differences, when 
appearing in the spoor, 
may baffle the inexperi¬ 
enced tracker. Equally 
puzzling at first may he find the difference in 
the spread of the hoofs according to the speed 
at which the animal is travelling, the tips 
being more widely splayed and imprinting the 
ground more deeply with the impact of the 
running than of the walking gait. But, 
broadly speaking, each species has its dis¬ 
tinct ive spoor, which can be recognized by 
size and peculiarities of shape, irrespective 
of speed and other factors conducive to its 
variation, when the interpretation is backed 
by an acquaintance with the geographical 
range of the species and with their habitat 
in a particular district. 

One of the factors above alluded to as 
conducive to variation in 
spoor is age. The tracks of 
young animals often differ 
from those of adults in olher 
features than size, and not 
uncommonly resemble the 
spoor of another and smaller 
species. But animals suffi¬ 
ciently young to leave spoor 
puzzling in that respect are 
nearly always found in com¬ 
pany with aduks of the 
same species ; and recollec- 
t':n of this fact is a useful 
aid in learning to distinguish their footmarks. 

Apart from the determination of species, 
there are many things connected with spoor¬ 
ing it is necessary to know before this pursuit 
can be profitably followed. One of the most 
important is the age of footmarks—the time. 


that is to say, that has elapsed since they w'ere 
made. If water still oozes into the imprints 
in wet soil, it may be safely inferred that the 
animal has not long since passed that way. 
If, on the other hand, the mud is obviously 
baked and dry, it will be 
equally certain that the 
spoor is not recent; but 
its approximate age can 
then only be roughly 
guessed from local con¬ 
ditions, such as* for 
example, lhe amount of 
sunshine to which the 
place has been exposed. 

Another important 
thing for the tracker to 
know which spoor can 
tell him is the speed at 
which the animal is tra¬ 
velling, so that he may 
calculate his chance of 
getting within range in the 
time at his disposal. Speed 
can be judged by the difference in the stride 
between the walking, trotting, and running 
action, and by the relative positions of the 
spoor of the front and hind feet, and the spoor 
of the front-foot can usually be distinguished 
from that of the hind-foot by its greater width. 
Sometimes, indeed, as in the case of the 
tapir and capybara, there is a difference in 
the number of toes, four being present on the 
fore-foot and three on the hind, Many 
antelopes, like the springbok, when going at 
speed, traverse the ground with a series of 
bounds, the two fore-feet and the two hind- 
feet being kept close together in pairs ; and 
drawings of horses and other animals going 
at full speed suggest some¬ 
what similar placing of the 
feet. The camera at once 
shows that this is an error. 
In reality very few* mam¬ 
mals move in that way, and 
the action of a horse may 
lie taken as a fairly typical 
illustration of the average 
action of other cursorial 
quadrupeds, at all events of 
the larger kinds. The word 
“ stride,” it must he ex¬ 
plained, is used in the fol¬ 
lowing descriptions for the distance between 
the successive imprints of the same foot, 
back or front, of either side ; and the word 
“ step ” is applied to the distance between 
the imprints either of the two fore-feet or 
of the two hind - feet; and w here the legs 
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are approximately equal in length, the back 
and front steps are also approximately 
equal, whether the movement be a walk, 
trot* or gallop. 

When a horse is moving at a stow r walk 
the hind-hoof of cither side is planted behind 
the corresponding fore-hoof; but as the 
speed increases the two impressions come 
closer together, until they coincide, and, in 
rapid walking, pass one another, the hind- 
hoof coming down in front of the imprint 
of the fore-hoof of the same side, but well 
behind that of the fore-hoof of the opposite 
side, the succession of imprints, leading off 
with the left-fore hoof, being left-fore, left- 
hind, right-fore, right-hind. The order of 
planting the hoofs at a trot is the same as at 
a rapid walk, but the steps and strides are 
of course longer. In 
the case of a two- 
y c a r colt, Mr. 

Gamgee found that 
at a quick walk the 
imprint of the left- 
fore was almost a 
foot behind that of 
the left-hind hoof. 

About twice that 
distance separated 
the imprints of the 
left-hind and right- 
fore, and a little 
over one foot lay be¬ 
tween the latter and 
the right-hind* The step was about three feet, 
and the stride close upon five and a half feet* 
At a trot the above-mentioned distances were 
one foot seven inches, three feet six inches, 
and one foot nine inches, the step and the 
stride just surpassing five feet and ten feet 
respectively. At a gallop the order of placing 
the hoofs was altered, both hind-hoofs coming 
down in advance of the fore-hoofs, the order 
of succession, leading off as before, being 
left - fore, right-fore, left-hind, right-hind. 
The distances between the four impressions 
were almost exactly equal—namely, a little 
over four feet six inches ; the step just ex¬ 
ceeded nine feet, and the entire stride was 
a little over eighteen feet. 

This description of the spoor of a horse 
walking, trotting, and galloping will show how 
the speed of typical quadrupeds may be esti¬ 
mated by the distances between the imprints 
of the four feet* 

So far I have only discussed the question 
of spooring where tracks are distinctly im¬ 
pressed in wet soil, which shows every detail 
of the structure of the foot; and enough lias 


been said on that head to indicate some of 
the difficulties of spooring even under those 
favourable conditions* Where those con¬ 
ditions do not prevail the difficulties of the 
task are multiplied tenfold. It need hardly 
be pointed out that there is an exact corre¬ 
spondence between the hardness of the soil 
traversed by game and the labour experi¬ 
enced in following the spoor. Over certain 
kinds of ground all visible trail is lost, and 
tracking by means of footmarks becomes an 
impossibility* This is one of the drawbacks 
of tracking by eyesight ; and it is here that 
the superiority of following game by scent, 
as practised by animals other than man, 
manifests itself. But even smell will not 
hold on all soil, as the frequency with 
which hounds are at fault attests. 

Where, owing to 
the nature of the 
ground, foot-tracks 
are faint and diffi¬ 
cult to interpret, 
help to make good 
this defect may 
often be found in 
one or more of the 
many indications of 
its passage that an 
animal leaves be¬ 
hind* Sharp eyes 
should be kept on 
the ground for signs 
of overturned stones 
or down-pressed blades of grass; and, since 
herbivorous game commonly feeds on the 
move, unless under the stimulus of fear, 
careful watch must be kept on the surround¬ 
ing vegetation to note where bark has been 
peeled or where foliage and branches have 
been nibbled* The degree of freshness in 
the break in a twig, or the bite in a leaf, tells 
roughly the time that has elapsed since the 
quarry passed ; and the height at which the 
foliage has been plucked will suggest the size 
of the animal and give a due to its specific 

identity* But of all such adventitious aids 

■/ 

to spooring none is so helpful as the nature 
of the droppings* Specific identity can 
indeed be determined in some cases from these 
alone, their size,consistency, and shape telling 
the necessary talc, In all members, for 
example, of the bovine group, which com¬ 
prises buffaloes, bison, gaur, and others, the 
droppings arc like those of domestic cattle; 
whereas in all the antelopes, giraffe, and deer 
they are pellet-shaped, and resemble in a 
general way those of sheep and goats. The 
usefulness of this information is obvious* In 
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the case of elands and buffaloes, 
both large, heavily - built beasts 
v.ith somewhat similar spoor, the 
difference in the droppings, as 
Mr. Selous has remarked, may be 
the surest means of distinguish¬ 
ing the trail of the one from that 
of the other. 

Again, since neither deer, sheep, 
nor goats exist as wild animals 
in tropical Africa, the presence of 
pellet-shaped droppings is a toler¬ 
ably sure sign of the proximity of 
antelopes. Conversely, since there 
arc no true antelopes in America, 
similar droppings suggest that deer are 
at hand; and where footmarks become 
difficult to decipher on the stony moun¬ 
tain-sides of Europe and Asia, detection of 
such droppings may hold out hopes 
of the chance of a shot at ibex, 
wild sheep, or goat-antelopes. 

That confusion may possibly 
arise between the pellet-shaped 
droppings of small antelopes and 
of some of the larger rodents 
will be readily understood by 
those who have noticed the 


resemblance between the drop¬ 
pings of sheep and of rabbits. 
But the faintest sign of a fool* 
mark near by will give the 
necessary clue to the identity 
of the animal, since none, of the 
rodents are cloven * hoofed like 
the antelopes, but usually show 
clearly the impress of at least 
four digits; although more rarely, 
as in the case of rabbits and 
hares, the dense matting of long 
hair that clothes the soles of the 
feet obscures all toe and pad 
marks, and suggests the pressure 
of a brush upon the soil. 

Spooring has a fascination all its own, and 
is, perhaps, better fitted than most country 
pastimes for arousing interest and at the 
same time inculcating accuracy 
of observation and sound judg- 
mer in the young ; and special 
attention has been drawn in the 
foregoing pages to the footmarks 
of some of our British animals 
to show the opportunities there 
are for studying the subject in 
our own country. 
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Most of the illustrations in this article were taken from plaster-casts of the feet of animals that lived 

in lhe Zoological Society s Gardens. 


The photograph* of the casts reproduced above suffer from the curious optical illusion which always 
occurs in such cases. Ac first sight the footprints appear to stand out in relief instead of being depressed, 
and It is necessary to look at (hem Steadily for a few moments in order to obtain the proper effect. 
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ONGFELLOW wrote a poem, 
so I am told, about a song 
which was found in the heart 
of a friend. There is no 
telling what may happen in 
the pursuit of literature, even 
the humblest. For instance, 
I myself, a sober man of letters devoted to 
the critical side, once relaxed and wrote a 
sentimental story, which was not wholly 
without success, about a girl who courted a 
pleasing stranger over the telephone. It had 
other results than gratifying letters to my 
editor and myself. For Billy Braithwaite 
imitated me. I do not mean that he copied 
the story and sold it again, as some people 
do, for he never wrote a line in his life if 
he could help it. He was a simple-hearted, 
kindly, splendid young fellow, who played 
cricket for his county, and thought life was 
invented for the purpose of playing games. 
So it was only by chance that he read my 
little story, and, having done so, he plunged 
headlong into difficulties. Thus I found, so 


to speak, my song in the heart of a friend, 
and he came round to my house for medical 
advice. 

“ Well, what do you want, young man ? ” 
I asked, ungraciously, 

“ Arc you working ? ” he inquired, rather 
bashfully, 

I was satirical, t( No ; between ten and 
one I play with ink and paper. It’s a game 
like another. Why don't you write ? ” 

He blushed and exploded. *' 1 wish you 
didn’t/' he said, surprisingly, 

I stared. 

Yes, you've got me into trouble/' said 
the handsome boy, looking as pink as red 
hawthorn in May. 

“ Sit down. Explain,” I said, severely. 
tl That telephone story of yours——” 

“ Am I never to hear the last of it ? I 
loathe it——” 

“ It’s very good, much better than your 
criticisms/’ said Billy. 

' 4 Oh, talk about full-pitches and yorkers 
and long hops/’ I retorted, contemptuously. 
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“ Well, I wish I’d never seen your beastly 
story,” he moaned. 

“ Explain, or out you go,” said I. 

“ It’s about a girl,” he stammered. 

I made a brilliant shot. “ You’ve been 
telephoning to a girl! ” 

“ Yes,” said my pink hero, sulkily. 

“ And you didn’t know her ? ” 

“ I’ve never spoken to her, but I thought 

it would be a good way and easier-” 

“ The result, Billy, the result ? ” 

“ She was very rude to me. But I don’t 
care. I’m going to marry her! She’s 
beautiful. Only—only making love that way 
is harder than it seemed when I read your 
beastly story.” 

“ Ungrateful dog,” I said. “ What did you 
say to the poor thing ? ” 

“ Oh, I said that I loved her. I kept on 
saying it,” blushed Billy. 

“ Crude,” said I, “ horribly crude. And 
she ? ” 

“ She said she’d tell her father, and rang 
me off! ” 

“ The deuce 1 And what then ? ” 

“ I rang her up the next day, and said I 
was desperate and that I loved her again.” 

I shook my head. “ Love-making isn’t 
like slamming a full-pitch to leg, old boy. 
It’s a game which requires skill, delicacy, 
tact, eloquence, feeling, and some sense of 
the right use of words, gained either by the 
unearned increment of the passionate mind 
or by practice. Have you ever made love 
before ? ” 

“ Not over the ’phone,” said Billy. “ I 
usually kiss them first; but over the 
’phone-” 

“ Ah, there you are reduced to the un¬ 
assisted art of words, my son. And how did 
you try to excite her curiosity ? ” 

“ I—I asked her if she’d like tickets for 
Lord’s to-morrow, when I’m playin’ against 

Yorkshire. I thought that would do it-” 

“ And did it ? ” 

“ She said she hated cricket. But I can’t 
believe it.” 

“ When did this conversation take place ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Last night,” said Billy ; “ and she rang 
me off when I said I’d ring her up again 
to-night at nine.” 

I looked at my watch, ft was a quarter 
to nine. 

“ I see,” said I. “ You want to ring her 
up from here, and ge„ the advantage of my 
advice and help ? ” 

“ Well, you got me into it,” grumbled Billy ; 
“ so you might give a fellow some advice.” 
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“ You want me to play the part of Cyrano 
de Bergerac ? ” I said. 

“ Never heard of the beggar,” replied 
Billy. 

“ Then how can you make modem love ? ” 
I demanded. “ Have you read Meredith ? ” 

“ Which Meredith ? ” 

“ You make me ill. There’s only one.” 

“ Rot! I know two myself,” said Billy. 

I scorned to enlighten him. 

“ The Meredith is a splendid lover. Into 
words he puts moonlight and the sound of 
the wind piping faintly in scented woods. 
That’s the kind of divine art you need, Billy.” 

“ Oh, I say, I’ll ring her up and you shall 
talk to her and show me how it’s done. Your 
voice is rather like mine—both deep, you 
know.” 

Billy Braithwaite’s proposition almost made 
my remaining hairs as curly as his own. And 
yet it was fascinating. 

“ Well, I’m hanged ! ” I said. 

“ Oh, do ! ” implored Billy. 

“ If I court her she’ll love me,” I said. 
“ And I warn you I’ll take advantage of it. 
Besides, if you must marry, I know a much 
nicer girl.” 

“ Rot! ” said Billy. “ You can’t take 
advantage. You’re married.” 

The poor lad’s innocence was quite 
beautiful. 

“ Besides, when she saw you-” he went 

on. 

“ What then, Billy ? ” 

“ She’d see you were fifty.” 

“ Bah ! Fifty is the deadly dangerous 
age. Then one combines maturity with 
trained fascination.” 

And nine o’clock struck. 

“ All right,” said I. “ Ring up the Caris- 
sima.” 

“ I mustn’t let you know her number,” 
said Billy. “ That wouldn’t be fair.” 

I smiled sadly, and went into the next 
room to my wife. 

“ If you come into the library presently, 
you’ll hear me making desperate love over 
the telephone,” I told her. 

“ Who is it this time ? ” she asked, 
calmly. 

I knew she would ask that: any woman 
would. But no woman, however clever and 
calm, would have expected the answer I gave. 

“ I don’t know,” I said, lightly. 

Yet she didn’t turn a hair. 

“ You don’t know ? ” 

“ Only that she is supposed to be of a rare 
and remarkable loveliness,” I said. 

“ And her name ? ” 
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“ I’ve never heard it,” I replied, with care¬ 
less ease. 

“ Awfully interesting,” said my wife. 
“ But I thought Billy was in with you. Is 
this a joint affair ? ” 

“ Yes,” said I. “ I suppose it might be 
called such.” 

Going back to my room, I found Billy, 
seated at the table with a receiver to his ear, 
shaking like an aspen. 

“ Yes, my dearest,” said Billy, in a trem¬ 
bling voice; “ I said I would. I love the 
ground you walk on.” 

“ You flat-footed, flat-headed nincompoop ; 
you dust-dried purveyor of platitudinary 
poppycock, let me get hold ! ” I said, in a 
bitter whisper. He slid out wildly, and I sat 
down and grasped the receiver just in time 
to hear a clear, clean voice say “ R^ts ! ” I 
couldn’t help thinking that the voice was 
rather like that of a great pal of mine. But, 
of course, it couldn’t be Kitty Clare’s ! 

Now, “ Rats ” made a hard opening, and 
some would have been appalled at its diffi¬ 
culties. But I am ready-witted. 

“ Blue-eyed divinity of the sacred wire, 
your zoological retort would be discouraging 
to anyone else. But I am a splendid lover.” 

Did I omit to say that Billy told me she 
was blue-eyed ? By the way, Kitty was 
blue-eyed too. 

“ Are you ? ” said the stranger’s voice. 
“ I’m glad to hear it. Begin to be splendid, 
or I shall ring you off.” 

“ You are surprised, beloved. Deny it if 
you can,” said I. 

“ Nothing surprises me in a fool,” she said, 
sharply. 

“ I played on you, my divinity,” I retorted. 
“ I wanted to try if your mind resembled its 
dear material casket. Now I know you are 
swift, brilliant, sparkling. Yesterday I used 
all the commonplaces of the common lover. 
I collected them from some popular love- 
stories and wrote them down. I said you 
were my own sweet darling; that I should 
never love again; that I worshipped the 
ground you trod on, and that I kissed the 
hem of your harem-skirt, or stuff like that. 
I told you I couldn’t sleep or eat; that life 
had lost its salt and savour, that cricket was 
feeble, golf silly, and racquets rot. Now 
didn’t I, angel of the seraphic wire ? ” 

“ You said something like it,” she replied, 
gurgling. “ Have you taken a tonic ? ” 
She fairly bubbled with laughter, but Billy 
hadn’t a smile in him. 

“ I stood beneath your casement, child, 
in the divine dim dawn,” said I, “ and such 
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inspiration has the power of sacred wine. I 
said to myself that her country should be my 
country, her people my people, and—and—” 

“ And what ? ” 

“ Her window my window,” said I, whereat 
Billy flushed and jumped and looked furious. 
“ So if you say ‘ Rats ’ again I shall be much 
grieved with you.” 

After a little pause she said :— 

“ You—you seem different.” 

“ It is because I am different,” I replied. 
“ I have changed splendidly ; I hardly know 
myself, thiquita. That is Spanish; it’s a 
divine language to make majestic love in. 
So is Italian, especially in a garden. But 
English is good enough, if used by a master.” 

“ That sounds conceited.” 

“ I a n conceited, vain, and magnificent,” 
I said, “ for are you not on the perilous 
verge-” 

“ Of what ? ” 

“ Of loving me ? ” 

“ I’m not,” she snapped ; “ oh, not at 
all.” 

“ I know, divinity! Intuition fills my 
heart. You are bending to me out of won¬ 
derful curiosity, and that is nearer to love 
than pity. No; you shall never pity me. 
I’m brave, even to endure your loss. True, 
I might die of it, but what’s death if love rings 
one off ? I will hang up my receiver with 
dignity and be connected with a vaster 
exchange in the great international company 
of lovers.” 

I believe she liked that. 

“ What’s your name ? ” she asked. 

“ It’s a secret,” I told her ; “ but some day 
you shall know. I’ll give it you freely. But 
if I told you now you might set your fat, 
ferocious father on me.” 

She was absolutely musical with pleasing 
laughter. 

“ He’s a duck, and isn’t fat and ferocious.” 

“ All fathers are essentially fat and 
ferocious, child,” I replied ; “ the very essence 
of fatherhood is fatness and ferocity. Let us 
avoid the subject carefully. Oh, my starry 
flower of love’s elysium, let me gather you ! ” 

“ You must be mad,” she said. 

“ Without a doubt love is insanity,” I told 
her ; “ but so are all things worth having or 
saying or doing. Do you read Meredith, 
sweetheart ? ” 

“ Do you—you ? ” she asked, apparently 
surprised that I knew his wonderful abiding 
name. When I looked at Billy I was not 
surprised. 

1 quoted, with serene scorn of her 
question:— 
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“' Away with systems ! Away with a 
corrupt world ! Let us breathe the air of 
the Enchanted Islands ! ’ ” 

“ Where’s that from, wise fool ? ” 

I seemed to hear her quickened breathing, 
to note a passionate delight in words. Kitty 
Clare, whose voice was like hers, had that 
great delight. I imagined my new dear with 
her lips parted ; with her blue eyes shining. 
Oh, she was sweet ! Already I nearly 
loved her and scorned the unable cricketer 
who glowered at me. I answered my magic 
maiden :— 

“ From the chapter called ‘ A Diversion 
Played on a Penny Whistle,’ dear musician 
on the black and white keys of my responsive 
soul. I know it by heart. Shall I repeat 
some of its glorious counterpoint, its fugal 
interlaced melodies ? ” 

She breathed a faint wondering “ Yes.” 

“ ‘ He calls her by her name, Lucy, and 
she, blushing at her great boldness, calls 
him by his, Richard. These two names 
are the keynotes of the wonderful har¬ 
monies the angels sing aloft. 

“ ‘ “ Lucy, my beloved ! ” 

“‘"Oh, Richard!” 

“ f Out in the world there, on the skirts 
of the woodland, a shepherd pipes to 
meditative Eve on a penny whistle. 

“ ‘ Love’s musical instrument is as old 
and as poor; it has but two stops and yet 
you see the cunning musician does thus 
much with it.’ ” 

Then she breathed—to me her lover :— 

“ I—I remember. Oh, it was sweet! ” 

“ Sweet as summer, child ; but, oh, the 
sorrow that came ! ” 

Poor Billy, like some extruded satyr, cast 
out of Paradise by a mightier Pan, sat with 
a broken pipe, mourning and revengeful. 

I changed my serious pipe and went back 
lightly to lighter words. And yet all these 
words would be as nothing to some Richard’s 
‘ Lucy, my beloved ! ’ for to that earth and 
Heaven itself chant great accompaniment. 

“ You’ve read ‘ Cyrano de Bergerac ’ ? ” I 
asked. 

“ I will,” she said. “ Oh, it’s fine, isn’t it ? 
I—I love books. But yesterday you were 

a sportsman and only that-” 

“ That’s my enchanting way,” I answered, 
laughing. “ Be consistent .in your incon¬ 
sistency and there’s no staleness in life. All 
things are games. By the way, while we 
are on the subject of games, a subject naturally 
dear to the perfectly - constituted English 
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heart, may I venture to inquire whether you 
like them or play them, and have any views 
on the methods of scoring for the Cricket 
Championship ? I, and a young friend of 
mine, that you may some day meet, after our 
marriage, feel much interested in this.” 

“ I loathe most of them,” she said. I told 
Billy her reply, and he collapsed like a second- 
class eleven on a sticky wicket and sat in a 
heap in the wet pavilion of his sorrowful 
mind. 

“ Nonsense,” said I. “ To be one up and 
two to play on a fast wicket at Ranelagh, with 
a goal in sight, gives me immense joy. And 
a cut to point at the first tee, narrowly but 
cleverly avoiding being caught by the caddie 
at short leg, makes me sing.” 

“ It’s all jargon,” she said. And I couldn’t 
tell whether she meant the language of games 
or my neat disarrangement of it. But Billy 
raged and shook his big fist at me. I smiled 
at him and continued to score all round the 
wicket. 

“ Squash racquets are poetic,” I said. “ I 
once scored seventy-Seven not out. Real 
tennis is divine, and at its cannon game I’m 
as good as most. I convert fast yorkers into 
full-oitches and deposit them in the grille 
every time.” 

She laughed a little, and I had some sus¬ 
picion that she was not so innocent as she 
seemed. But Billy suddenly exploded. 

“ Don’t brag,” she said, with a beautiful 
laugh. “ I begin to know you.” 

“ Would that you did 1 You shall some 
day. But let games go. Life is what I want, 
and lots of it, not eidola, not mere simulacra. 
I can give up games, dear Roxane.” 

“ Who was she ? ” 

“ She that Cyrano loved and courted for 
another, alas ! as she stood on a balcony in 
the night, in a moony night of summer, 
among jasmine and roses. He used winged 
words that were jewels, words that were 
honey-bees that hummed and yet stung. Oh, 
he wrought words into mad mosaics of 
passion, dear child. Would that I had his 
gifts ! ” 

“ Indeed, good sir, you talk rather finely, 
and need no charity,” she retorted. 

“ Never till this night, never, I assure you. 
But when, when and how and where shall we 
meet, dearest one ? ” 

“ Nowhere and nowhen, most probably,” 
she said ; “ for, if I ever do see you, you’ll 
not talk like this, I’m sure.” 

“ Perhaps not, little one. You must read 
the script in my eyes. If I saw you now I 
might have no dear words to offer you.” 
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" Thanks/ 1 she said ; " but I'm going to 
cut you off. I must go out/ J 

" Don’tsaid I; “ let this night, where all 
the immensities for once rush together, be 
sacred to dear meditation/ 1 

By this time I was frightfully in love with 
her, I almost Forgot Kitty Clare, It was 
natural and excusable, and l loathed Billy as 
much as he hated me. 1 could see that in 


“ Well, I must ring off/* she said at last, 
I thought rather reluctantly. 

“ One more dear moment You do not 
hate me now ? ” I asked. 

“ No,” she replied, coolly; “ I think 

you’re quite funny.” 

“ Humorous, dear, humorous,” I urged. 
“ Your choice of words, especially in inter¬ 
jections, such as i Rats ! 1 is far from perfect.” 



his eyes as I turned my poetic soul loose once 
more and trembled with emotion. I have 
rather a nice voice, though I can’t sing, and 
f played on it with her, as if it was a harp of 
many strings. I made dear little speeches to 
her, which were like broken branches of 
blossom jewelled with dew- and tears. They 
were really like that/or I thought so at the 
time, I told Billy so afterwards, and he 
barely restrained himself from stepping out, 
converting me into a full-pitch, and slamming 
me through the wall. 


“ Good night, word-choosing sir,” 

“ Still another moment ! I shall ring you 
up to-morrow.” 

“Will you?” 

Then silence fell upon me. The magic 
wire ceased to respond to the delicate ardour 
of my new-born passion and the modesty of 
the awakened maiden. I turned to Billy 
triumphantly, 

“ There ! ” said L 

“ You've mucked it/ 1 he cried, savagely ; 
u you talked rot ! ” 
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I looked down on him. 

“ Boy, rash youth, dashing youth, you are 
ignorant of life. Let me tell you there are 
many orders of rot. The rot I talked was 
beautiful, charming rot, inspiring and in¬ 
triguing rot, exciting and curiosity-creating 
rot. Now, your own particular brand of 
putridity is flat-footed, jejune, piffling, and 
incompetent. In love you are an addle- 
head, obtuse, doltish, undivine, Boeotian, 
beetle-witted.” 

“ But—but am I to talk like that ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Don’t attempt it. To-morrow be plain, 
direct, simple, respectful. Women like change. 
Being always more or less the same them¬ 
selves, they love the varied, the variegated. 
Be mightily various.” 

“ I—I see,” said the unvarious Billy, 
doubtfully. 

And at that moment there was a knock 
at the hall-door. I knew my dear little 
friend Kitty Clare was coming in that night, 
and I thought I recognized her characteristic 
rat-tat. I rather loved her. It was well 
known in the house that I did. I turned to 
Billy. 

“ There’s a heavenly knock,” I said ; “ it’s 
angelic.” 

“ I—I don’t want to see anyone,’’cried Billy. 

“ She’s divine, and will destroy this tele¬ 
phone girl utterly.” 

“ Bosh ! You’ve not seen her.” 

“ I’ve seen my pet, my—my cosset, my 
fondling, my little divinity; and if she falls 
in love with you there will be murder done.” 

“ Oh, keep her,” sighed Billy; “ there’s 
only one in the world.” 

“ True,” said I. “ But Kitty is in the 
next room talking to my wife, who also loves 
her. I’ll be back presently.” 

And, sobering down, I went into the next 
room and found Kitty seated on the arm of 
my wife’s chair, looking as brilliant and as 
soft as diamonds and moonstones mingled. 
She was lighted up with youthful joy, and her 
eyes were like stars. I took her by her nice 
pink ear, and pressed it after the manner of 
Napoleon. She looked at me rather strangely, 

I thought. 

“ Oh, Ned, you can’t think-” she began. 

“ I have been having an adventure ! ” 

“ Don’t; they are dangerous.” 

“ This is fun.” 

“ There’s a man in it ? ” 

“ How could it be fun if there wasn’t ? ” 

I shook my head. 

“ He’s very clever, and oh, so stupid, 
Ned ! ” 
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“ It’s a victim ! Another r ' 

She nodded. 

“ But I’ve never seen him ! ” 

I ought to have guessed the fatal truth 
with the rapidity of a photographic shutter 
set to the ten-thousandth part of a second. 

“ Never seen him ? ” 

Between my question and her answer I 
knew ! 

“ I’ve only heard him.” 

And I had heard her! It was her voice 
that 1 had heard upon the ’phone, the only 
time I had ever done so. Fool that I 
was, I had been courting her for another 1 
But did she know me ? These women are 
so strange, so dull, so bright, so foolish, so 
brilliant. I wondered if my wife guessed. I 
looked at her and thought she did not. Oh, 
these women! When you want them to be 
stupid they arc of an uncanny and magical 
intelligence, and when you ask for real insight 
they are as foolish as moths, as stubborn as 
pigs, and as senseless as decerebrate hens. 

“ By Jove ! ” I ejaculated, feebly. 

“ He made love to me over the telephone,” 
said Kitty. 

My wife glanced up at me with a look 
which contained pity and insults and con¬ 
solation and triumph and sorrow. She knew 
I adored Kitty, and knew that I had been 
talking with her. In fact, she knew every¬ 
thing, and I should never know whether she 
only guessed it then. I sat down where there 
was the least light, and Kitty, after a curious 
little pause, told us her story. But her voice 
had no great triumph in it. She was sorry 
for me, as she said that her unknown lover 
had told her all about his height and fighting 
weight to begin with. He was, she averred, 
of a stupidity which appalled her, and a 
simplicity which made her want to comfort 
him. And then, this very night, he had rung 
her up and been quite wonderful. 

“ Quite wonderful,” said my wife, softly. 
She is a dear. 

“ He was like two men,” said Kitty. “ He 
talked of cricket and Cyrano de Bergerac. 
And, Ned, what are squash racquets ? ” 

Bitter as I felt, I restrained myself, and 
told her that they were a kind of racquet 
served squashed, and she looked at me oddly. 

“ And then he made quite wonderful love,” 
she said, softly; “ though he was humorous, 
too.” 

“ Curse him ! ” said I. “ Do you love the 
fool or the genius ? ” 

“ As if I could love a mixed man on the 
telephone! ” she said. “ He might be 
ugly-” 
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“ Ugliness doesn’t matter,” X said, sternly, him, Kitty. Ned has been drinking words 
“Yes, it does," said my wifej “ only it out of a bottle, and Billy, the dear, hasn’t 
can be got over—gradually." two words to his back." 

These women ! Can anyone be blamed “ Let’s get it over. Come and see Billy," 
for flying to Mount Athos, where a perpetual I said, sternly. 

service is held for men only ? “ We’ll come in a moment,” said my wife. 

“ Enough of this,” 1 said, rising. “ Have So I went back to Billy, 
you ever met my young friend Billy Braith- “ They are coming in to see us," I told him. 
waite, Kitty ? ” 



“1 WENT INTO THE NEXT ROOM AND FOUND KITTY SEATED ON THE ARM OF MY WIFE'S CHAIR.” 


“ Is he clever ? " asked Kitty. 

“ No; clever men are not allowed in this 
house after eight o’clock at night,” I replied. 
“ They excite me, and then I can’t sleep. No; 
Billy is big and beautiful. But he loves a 
lady ; a divine creature, so he sings." 

“ Boh ! ” said my wife. “ Don’t listen to 


He showed alarm, but before he could speak 
the door opened and my wife came in first. 
Kitty came behind her like a star drawn by 
the moon. 

“This is our friend Mr. Braithwaile,” said 
my wife. For very shame and sorrow and 
rage 1 could not look at Billy for a minute. I 
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turned my face from him, and yet heard him 
gasp* Undoubtedly this was She, the Lily 
Maid of Hampstead's Astolat, the Rose of 
Sharon just across the way ! I turned and 
saw the worst entrance any man ever made 
upon the stage of love. His mouth stood 
open and nothing issued forth. He was like 


the gallantest array of words. She blushed 
divinely, and, in a rage, I hastened to do my 
worst. 

u Miss Clare has just been telling us of an 
adventure,” said L 

“ So—strange a one,” said my wife. 

“ Some unspeakable ruffian > some low* 



a duck in thunder, as dazed as if I had clubbed 
him with a warri or given him poison. And 
yet how handsome the poor boy was ! His 
strength and manly beauty made me vicious. 

“ Be clever, Billy,” I said, with apparent 
callousness* 

“ Oh ! ” said Billy. But when Kitty looked 
at him I knew that sometimes a mere bald 
interjection might oulsoar eloquence and beat 


grade caitiff, some rake-hell and reprobate 
has dared to make love to her over the tele- 
phone,” I said, indignantly. 

And Billy wore rage and scarlet on his face 
till he went white as a shorn tup. 

f< I—I really believe he was in earnest, 
though/' said Kitty, blushing. 

u Who would not be ? ” I asked, bitterly. 
But the creature, the pup, the seal law ag 
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who would dare, without a due and formal 
introduction in proper form, to say what he 
said ought to be tied up and beaten with 
nettles.” 

44 Oh! ” said Billy, with clenched hands. 
But I had him in a clinch, to phrase it so. 
He glared at me and goggled at her in great 
amazement. 

44 Tell us again about the low-down 
creature/’ I commanded. 

She did, every now and again casting shy, 
pleased glances at the dazed, tremendous 
Billy. 

44 Oh, the beginning was stupid/’ said 
Kitty, “ but it was funny, too. He said he 
loved the ground I walked on, and kept on 
saying it.” 

“ No doubt he thought it original,” I 
growled. 

44 And he talked about cricket as if it was 
all the world but me,” said Kitty; 44 and 
also about racquets, squash ones. What are 
squash ones. Mr. Braithwaite ? ” 

He said 44 Oh ! ” and came out with a con¬ 
fused account of the game which I could see 
she didn’t understand. But she was beau¬ 
tifully patient. 

“ And then to-night,” she went on, 44 he 
was just lovely.” 

44 Just lovely,” I said, with a subtle air of 
triumph. 

“Divine,” said Kitty; 44 quite celestial. 
He was witty, sad, humorous, chaffing, 
pleading, and joyous.” 

I had taught her to use words and had 
commended to her notice the force of cumula¬ 
tive adjectives. Of course, she had not my 
grasp of style. 

And I want to borrow Rostand’s 4 Cyrano 
de Bergerac,’ ” she said, 44 and Meredith’s book 
with something in it about a penny whistle, 
which is very beautiful.” 

44 You shall have them,” I replied ; “ and 
if I can’t find my copies Mr. Braithwaite will 
lend you his.” 

I expected Billy to sprawl in the sawdust 
at this sudden jolt. But I own he surprised 
me. 

44 Of course I will,” he said, 44 with—with 
pleasure.” 

He looked at me triumphantly, and I can’t 
bear to be looked at like that by younger 
men. 

44 Yes, do,” said I. 44 Yours will be new r 
copies, fresh, fair, and uncut.” 

And then my wife was called out of the 
room to attend to something in the shape of 
a hat. And I, being a savage judge of hats, 
followed to see she did nothing foolish. As 
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I went Billy showed great signs of terror and 

j°y- 

When I had decided which was the right 
hat and had been snubbed, my wife 
said :— 

44 I think we must tell Kitty every¬ 
thing.” 

By her use of the word 44 everything.” I 
knew' she knew something. 

“ Not before Billy,” I replied ; and she 
looked at me. Very few r nice married men 
don’t know' that look. 

On going back into my working-room we 
found Kitty and Billy chattering like two 
birds on a bough when the roaring sun gels 
up in June. He was showing her round my 
bookshelves and she was looking up at him 
with pellucid and innocent eyes, as if she didn’t 
know' the inside of most of them better than 
he did the outside. She carried them away 
in armfuls, and I had to cart them back every 
month in a cab. 

44 Showing her my books, eh ? ” I said, 
sardonically ; and Billy went as pink as 
pickled salmon. The confounded boy looked 
amazingly handsome. 

44 Mr. Braithwaite loves books,” said Kitty, 
almost severely. 

“ Yes, they’re—they’re rippin',” said Billy. 
And presently he whispered in my ear:— 

44 I’m a bounder : I’m deceiving her 
already, about books and the ’phone, you 
know.” 

“ Haven’t you done enough ? Don’t you 
think it wise to go ? She might find you out, 
Billy. Try her on the ’phone to-morrow.” 

“ Can’t I come here ? ” 

44 To use me—me ? ” I said, bitterly. 44 Oh, 
yes, come.” 

Kitty was very nice to him as I edged him 
out of the door and got rid of him. 

44 Nice chap, Billy,” I said, as I went back 
to the others. 

44 I thought him rather joyous,” said Kitty, 
boldly, using one of my pet particular words, 
as she often did. 

“ A splendid young cricketing animal with 
the brains of a baron of beef,” said I. 

“ Don’t mind him, Kitty,” said my wife. 

14 The threatened marriage of any pretty 
girl causes me acute anguish,” I said, brutally. 

44 Oh!” said Kitty. I knew 44 any” would 
madden her. 

44 Well, it lies between Billy and the phone 
man,” I said, with a sigh. 44 I wish I’d 
never written my wretched story about love- 
making on that instrument. It has don:: 
frightful mischief already.” 

* After that Kitty said she must go home. 
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“ I dare say that—that blighter will ring 
you up again,” I said, casually. 

She looked at me oddly. 

“ What must I say if he does ? ” 

“ Say you’ve seen someone you love better,” 

I said, gloomily. 

“ You’re both dears,” said Kitty. 

“ What are we to do about this ? ” asked 
my wife when Kitty had gone. 

“ What you like,” I retorted. ‘ She’ll 
marry him. It’s horrid, but inevitable, 
since you seem to have such a rooted objection 
to polygamy.” 

“ You must tell her the truth,” said my 
wife. 

“ Must I ? ” 

“ At once.” 

1 went to my room and rang up Kitty 
instantly. 

“ Are you Miss Clare ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes ! Who are you ? ” 

“ Dear me, I don’t quite know ! But I’m 
one of those who love you,” I said. 

I heard her make a little sound of vexation 
and amusement. I wondered how much she 
knew. 

“ I—I don’t know you?” she asked. 

“ You never will, dear one. But be sure 
I love you.” ' . 

She answered strangely. “ I—believe you. 
do, now.” 

That was sweet tp hear ; but I acted 
bravely. 

“ But I can’t marry you ! At least, part 
of me can’t. I’m partly married, you 
see.” . . 

I was married and Billy wasn’tso, as the 
’phone man was Billy and I, what I said was 
true. 

” Friend, you are mad,” she said. 

“ A little mad, no doubt,” I replied. , “ I, 
hate the part of me that isn’t married.” 

I wished I’d never tried to help Billy. I 
wished I had the courage to clear up the 
doubts in my mind as to whether she really 
knew who was speaking to her. 

“ You are a fantastic creature,” she said, 
after a pause. 

“ Aye, a phantasm of the living, a dis¬ 
embodied ghost who loves you dearly. Good 
night, dearest.” 

I rang her off before I said anything silly, 
and sat down to have a smoke and read 
Rabelais. And half an hour later Kitty rang 
me up—me, in my proper person. 

“ Is that you ? ” said Kitty. 

“ Yes, my Muscovy duck, my tender 
canvas-back from an enchanted Chesapeake, 
it’s I. What is it now ? ” 
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“ He rang me up again — twice,” she 
said. 

So I knew Billy hadn’t been able to keep 
away from the ’phone. 

“ What, twice ? ” 

“ Twice,” she said. “ The first time I 
rather loved him, though the poor, sad dear 
said he was happily married, you know'. 
And the second time he was silly again, so 
I said, * How dare you ring me up when you 
own you are married ? ’ And he spluttered 
angrily. So just to annoy him I said I was 
married too, a secret marriage, and rang him 
off.” 

“ I wonder if the poor fellow will believe 
it ? ” I said. 

“ Let him,” replied Kitty, with apparent 
callousness. 

I wished I knew how much she knew, for 
it was like fencing by lightning to speak with 
her now. 

I knew Billy had impressed her, just as 
he had impressed me before I hated him so 
for interfering in sacred things, like a 
blundering half-god without knowledge of 
ritual. But I knew he must be having a 
bad time, if she had told him that she was 
married secretly. 

** By\the way, Billy Rraithwaite is playing 
at Lord’s ,to-morrow for our county against 
Yorkshire,” I said, grumpily. 

“ Yes,,he told me,” she yawned. “ Good 
night, you strange romantic dear.” 

And with that she cut me off, still wonder¬ 
ing. I went back to Rabelais and a pipe. 
And then, just as I was getting to the Island 
of Lanterns, Billy rang me up. 

“ Who is it ? ” I demanded, savagely. 

He fairly wailed ovef the wire. 

“ Old chap, she’s married secretly,” he 
moaned. 

“ I’m hot surprised,” I said. “ Only 
accidents over which I had no control-” 

“ Oh, and some blighter has told her I’m 
married ! ” yelled Billy. “ If I find out who 
he is I’ll murder him.” 

“ Violence is a confession of weakness, and 
it only does harm to a good cause. You 
aren’t married, are you ? ” 

“ Oh, 1 say, you make me wild,” he 
roared. “ What am I to do ? ” 

“ What can you dc if she’s married ? Look 
here, I want to go to bed. You’d better do 
the same if you don’t want Hirst to bowl you 
first ball to-morrow.” 

“ I—I don’t care for cricket any more,” 
said Billy. 

“ Good night,” I answered, and cut him 
off brutally. 
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On telling my wife how matters stood she 
was a little ruffled, and said I was the victim 
of my own invention and that my imagina¬ 
tion got the better of my morals. This was 
so acutely true that I resented it, 

i; Well, 1 believe she knows, any way/’ said 
my wife. 

I am not afflicted with the general mania 
lor chasing balls or seeing balls chased, or for 
smiting them according to elaborate artificial 
rules, but I went to Lord's next morning 
because i almost hated Billy and hoped Hirst 


would roil her out flat and make a mere 
cricket-pitch of her promising intellect. It 
was pitifulj and l did hope that Hirst would 
be strong and bowl a full-pitched googling 
yorker with swerve to it and knock out what 
cricketers would call Billy's brains. And I 
used to love the lad, too. 

The very first person 1 saw to take any 
notice of was Kitty ! I went quite hot w’ilh 
rage, and could have spanked her. She was 
with her father, though what he did at Lord’s 
beat me, as there wasn’t any blue china or an 



11 POOR UII.IV WAS OUT TO THK NEXT H.M L, HAVE NO SCORKO NOTHING.* 1 


would kill him. A very beautiful romance 
had been upset by him. Kitty and 1 had 
got on wonderfully till 1 wrote that wretched 
si on and inspired Hilly to get into telephone 
relations with the dear girl, She was bril¬ 
liantly intelligent. But everyone knows that 
a girl's intellect is the victim or creature of 
her environment. Kitty would become inte¬ 
rested in cricket and scorn me because I have 
made a habit of pretending that 1 can't 
remember whether a full-pitch is a yorker, 
or a yorker a googley, and so on. But Billy 


old jug for sale there. He collects that kind 
of thing and is apt to bore me. 

I kept in the background as the foolish 
game went on, Billy came in third man 
down, if that is the right jargon, and I could 
see that Kitty’s very back became interested, 
l soon had reason to believe that he had 
spotted her, as you will see. He drove the 
first ball to the on or the off. 1 don't know or 
care which, but, as the cricket critics say, the 
leather was neatly stopped by someone or 
other. They said later that something was 
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obviously wrong with Rraithwaite, for lie 
wasn't on terms with the bowling. How¬ 
ever, he stopped the second ball with consider¬ 
able dexterity, for it was dangerously fast, 
and if it hadn't been stopped it would have 
hit his wicket. There was much emotion in 
Kitty’s hack. And then poor Billy was out 
to the next ball, having scored nothing. I 
never saw such an unhappy back as Kitty's. 
I went and sat down by her. 

“ What a shame ! ” she said, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“ Hirst was too straight for him/ 1 I said. 
™ but 1 believe it was you—you who bowled 
him out.” 

“ Then I wish Fd not come/’ she replied, 
and that’s how I knew that he knew she was 
there. I was furious Billy hadn't done better. 
If we won this game we were in the running 
for the championship. 

I couldn't stand the game any more, so I 
pressed Kitty's hand and went away, saying, 
a I'll come back later.” I wrote three quarto 
pages of an article before five o'clock, and 
when I returned to Lord's I found great 
excitement. If our side had done badly 
Yorkshire had done little better* And Billy 
had actually had his revenge on Hirst by 
bowling him. Besides that he had caught 
two other wretched Yorkshiremen just when 
they looked what is called iE set.” When I 
reached the ground he was in again and had 
apparently collared the bowling, for he was 
“ lashing the leather ” all over the shop in a 
very reckless manner. And the only chance 
he gave was one which made a fielder drop 
the ball in a hurry and examine his hands 
with much interest. Kitty, who had sat it 
all out, glowed like a rose and said cricket 
was very interesting after all. 


And when Billy was at last caught and 
bowled for ninety, I persuaded her to come 
home to tea. Before I left Lord's I sent a note 
to Billy asking him to dinner. After all, we 
had won the match through him. But as we 
walked away 1 was very melancholy. 

” My nose is out of joint,” I said. 

“ Dear old nose,” whispered Kitty, as she 
squeezed my arm. 

Im caught and bowled,” said I, “ by a 
mere cricketer. By the way, though I hate 
him, I’ve asked him to dinner, 1 wonder 
what that telephone person is thinking 
of ? ” 

(£ Poor old telephone person,” said Kitty, 
softly. I turned and stared at her, but she 
looked straight in front of her so that I 
couldn’t read her eyes. Women, even when 
young, are obscure. And the older they get 
the more obscure they are. and the more you 
are married to them the less you know, 

“ Perhaps you’ll stay to dinner,” I remarked, 
“ Nevertheless, I loathe cricketers, Kitty.” 

u Dear old Ned/' she repeated, affec¬ 
tionately. 

They may be difficult to understand, but 
sometimes one sees it isn’t because they are 
merely stupid. And yet a girl like this was 
going to be caught and bowled by poor Billy, 
We walked on in silence. 

th One can’t have everything/' she said at 
last. She might have meant this for me. 
But perhaps it was for herself. 

<l I understand/’ I said. ie No, I've never 
known it done.” 

1 put on a brave and cheerful air as I 
opened the door, and yet I saw her eyes were 
dewy bright. 

“ Except—except upon the telephone,” 
said Kitty- 
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ETON-CHARTERHOUSE—WINCHESTER. 


0 one who has ever attended 
a gathering of the present 
scholars or Old Boys of any 
of those great public schools 
of which England is so justly 
proud but must have been 
thrilled by the immense zeal 
and pathos with which the old school songs 
arc sung. 

We've sung to the King—Cod bless him— 
We’ve sting to the lands of his rule : 

And no\\\ with a lump in our gullets, 

We ll sing The Song of Our School I 

It may be at Speech Day or Commemora¬ 
tion exercises, or at Lord’s,or again it may he 
at sea, or on the veldt or prairie, or at mess 
in India ; but wherever it takes place, to the 
observer more warmth and gusto are put into 
the singing of “ Duk e Domum ” or “ Vale ” 
than words or melody wholly account for 
—often more feeling shown than the singers 
wish"to betray* 

But they cannot help themselves* With 
the very first line the magic of association 
seizes them in its grip and they are wafted 
back into the past or forward into the future 
with the glorious traditions of the school 
shining before their eyes—with its honour 
for the nonce in their proud keeping* 

What, then, are these wonderful school 
songs of England which can produce such 
effects upon singers and hearers ? It is 
astonishing to reflect that there was a time — 
only a few decades back—when many of 
them were not sung, or even heard of. For 
to an Eton boy it seems as though “ Vale ” 
or “Carmen Etonen.sc M must go back to the 
Middle Ages- at least that Chatham, whose 
bust is in the hall, must have sung it. And, 
similarly, a Carthusian thinks of “ Carmen 
Carthusianum ” as belonging to the dim and 
misty past, and not merely an affair of sixty 
years back. The truth is that schoolboys 
changed a great deal during the Victorian 
era, and that the loyalty, affection, and 
esprit de corps which found a vent in song is 
only a modern trail. Winchester and West¬ 
minster had their special songs, it is true, 
but the scholars did not put their hearts into 
the singing. 

In the case of Charterhouse, although the 


“Carmen Carthu.sianum ” is the older song, 
and is always sung on great ceremonial 
occasions, yet “ Charterhouse 5,5 is the school 
song by virtue of the votes of the boys, 
and is now the most popular* 

History does not tell us what song Etonians 
sang in the old days, unless it was “ God Save 
the King.'* For it must not be forgotten 
that the National Anthem of England was 
also the special anthem of the Eton boys, 
George ILL being the particular patron of the 
school, and it is his birthday, the Fourth of 
June, they still celebrate. But, although the 
songs at Eton are not so definitely classified as 
at Harrow, the head master, the Hon. and Rev. 
Canon Lyttelton, writes: M The chief Eton 
song is to-day ‘ The Carmen E toneme* 1 ” 

" I fear we have hut one song— 1 Dulre 
Domum/ ” writes the head master of Win¬ 
chester* " Several others have been written, 
but have not survived*” This c&nticum,. 
beloved of many generations of Wykehamists, 
dates back to i68r, and was written by John 
Reading, although the earliest printed copy 
is that given in £i Harmonica Wiccamica/’ a 
collection published in 1780 by Philip Hayes, 
and republished in ittir* Another edition of 
the song was at this time published, w f ith 
various modifications made by Peter Fussell, 
who was organist of the college from 1774 
to 1801 ; and it is from this version that the 
modem form of the tune has been handed 
down. Only in comparatively recent years 
has it become possible to obtain a traditionally 
correct copy of the song* This has been 
provided by Dr + E. T. Sweeting, who writes: 
“ No printed edition of the song which I have 
seen gi ves the melody, I will not say accurately 
—for one might as welt speak of accuracy in a 
folk-song—but as it has traditionally come 
down to us at Winchester; and I have 
therefore thought it desirable to publish such 
an edition.” 

The identity of the author of the words is 
entirely lost, and was not known as far back 
as 1870. There is a tradition that the words 
were written by an erring scholar whilst 
confined to the college during holidays as a 
punishment. At any rate, the sentiment is 
that of that familiar ballad, “ Home, Sweet 
Home.” which it preceded by two centuries. 



.Next month we shall give the songs of several others of the great Public Schools.] 
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Flo-re-*t Flo-re.- ! ilo - re ■ ■ tit 

if =• =■ =» > 


Stei domuj“ Coll^u 
discipline sei&s. 
donee &mju/ r^ti 
und& Umtefr sde^ 
ilidc 
indium rlu, 
CT&j-coA cum -rcicntia 
cultuv lStcr*rum J 


Cre^cat dilidenha 

tuvarum 1 


ji 






Dorv 


ec ora^ 




uamur 


l^oAra .Ant primordia 
cum virtufe pudoi% 
fide-r *£ eoneordi&* 
aemuluApje Ardor! 
JuruSat uniiv" £hoJ* 
amor erga Matremf 
cum 

ut" cum fratre 


u*r 




CLbrccpu 

modo jurviant'^r^ 
l itcrtfc temlerfi buA 
liter tah 

L^e/ic -Aplufior 
le^ev" amet certa/; 
/it parenJo h/tior 
no«#Tra /tet liberfaud 


Donee 


or*.r 


Ar^Ii^ 8 jc 


J«Aam ludu^ vindicet 
cum laWre partem? 
dulcw loeduv- v^ciet 
euro Minerva Martem! 
Svvc CALt-TA 4 Wt« 
jnl»,rive amu^, 
un* lau^* vifton* — 
Matram ttorhemu/! 

Donee. or**^S°lr^o|i»4c 

- 6 . 


Morer E tonen^ibuJ- 

frradifcoj* Colamurl 
tradito/' parenhbu^ 
po/leri/ tradamuvt 
Poster i^ue poAcri/, 
^uot^uot tbunt 
tradant idem ^eculi/ 
carmen Etonen^e^ 



Dotwc or*/ 
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by E D RENDALL 


jSher of Er^liAmen, Maker of •Ovorld.rT'hat 


%tX « 

l i,,i » 


\y promise, higj 




■iky children 


TFiine be our l ove, 


/ft, :U 1 1 1 . 1 J—zafr— 

LJ-L ■:jL d 

CK&r - t«r*ko(j^e 1 

■ i i—~ i~ 

ft* * f 1 i<J j 

!.•>.)• ij .ni-Tipjj 

W s ■ ■- 

H i 2 } • 
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9W iSQn F 5\ddiJnoi\ pt^r! of our brotherhood 

Wcvcr > word. did-^fc *hou, mmgle wi?K^alI; 
Charm, of Shy gentle wd 
Gravity. dr,vcc 0 / it, 

"TooK^h* world captive and held it m rivall. 



^JC^evIcy * JohrfWesley was one of our company, 
prophet unhnng ±nd (tAr\$JS of tongue j 
l^ownSLTong years he went- 

Derving Ki j God wtiK a heart ever young, \ 

\htaw lock. Havcloek., Kero phi (osoph rr ( 

1 Silent of speech andon b*"t;iifield ^nm r 

In%e dread days of fear 
His She sole iwcu* near; 

Lang may our need find, us soldiers like Kim 1 

CCv 


^Thackeray F Tha*kcr»y F kindliest cynical, 
'Weaver of words to entangle owf 

NVer a more cunning pen, 

"Pictured Sn* sons of men, 

Witching a world into laughter arid tears 



;iTL 

\ 'rC\ 



Leech ^ what John Leech; why he set ms all laugki 
L**U tinnAtosz* ourselves mirrored so trve; 
NtShini < lK*re mean or ha/e ( 

Ugliness turned to grace. 

Folly to wit inSh* pictures he drew. 



WarsSkey are pass}nO. frs well r\igh*ltiree hundred 
Since StSLns wise hand and great heart set fl^e way, 
Charterhouse! mother! 

Thy spirit none other 

Shall kindle and move and inspire us to-day. 
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/\ppro pvn cjuat * £,cce teux 

Hora Gaudiorum. 

'Rj/l ^rave taedium 
S\Jverufc omnium 
Meta petita l&borum, 

Dtfmum.Domum £,* 


l ilLTBi libras mittc ICSS&, 

Mffte pen-fa dura, 

Hi^e 

Jam Jatur otium ; 

Me mea, mfftito Cura f 

Domu tn, Dom um J^c 


t<tde£ annu/. prara rtdenr. 
No/^ue rtdeamu^i 
Jam repeht Donvum 
D&uKas advena 
Jvfo^ua. Donuim rtpetamu^ 


fer Cab alio/; 


n&u,/\ rcogere 
Ej»- nur\ceamu*/, 
Limen amabile 
Matnor et o^cula 
Suavtter et repetamu«r 


►mum 


lomam 


6 Concinarnu.*'' 

\ 4 x ct audiatur! 
i^ojpkore P cpud ]ufc*r t 
3 e 4 piu*r emic*n/ 
Gaucka noftra moratar^ 

/ Domum,Domun\, 4 c 


ll"e 1 JffJt if' ( T i> . fYnn-ttrfr 
StrnL W. 
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THE GIFT IN SEASON. 

By MAY EDGINTON. 


Illustrated hy 

I. 

T was about two days before 
Christmas when the portly 
man came on the train into 
Red Deer Town—not five 
miles from the course of the 
Red Deer River—and an¬ 
nounced himself as that 
omnipotence hated by the mine-manager, the 
overseers, and the miners collectively, the 
'spec.” He was, however, a new“ spec,” not 
the devastating wind of a man sent down by 
the Winnipeg Consolidated Mines Company 
in the fall, and he seemed an easy-going 
fellow enough. He came on a snowy after¬ 
noon with his sister and a very little luggage, 
and asked the station-master in a lordly.way 
if he knew whether the little dwelling at the 
disposal of the visiting inspector would be 
found ready for occupation. He drove 
thither, with his sister and his luggage, in the 
station buggy, hiring a Chinese loafer—for 
more Chinese crept into Red Deer than could 
find work in the mines—on his progress 
through the town, to cook for them. The 
little house, when opened for this surprise 
visit, was found inhabitable, having two 
bedrooms, a sitting-room, an outhouse for 
kitchen, sufficient chairs, beds, tables, and 
gas-stoves in working order. The Chinaman 
at once prepared a meal, out of no apparent 
materials, and the new inspector had eaten 
it and was looking domiciled by the time the 
news of his arrival had fled through the 
community.. The mine - manager heard it 
first from the saloon-keeper, who brought the 
tidings to his office. He met his overseers 
as they were counting their labourers, yellows 
and whites, one by one up out of the shaft at 
evening, and said :— 

££ Company’s sent a s’prise packet agen, 
Jake’s sin him. He’s up at Crocodile 
which was the name, goodness knows why, 
of the little dw elling against the m ine appro¬ 
priated to the visiting inspectors. 

The overseers, two aged English boys, 
heard him with a curse or two. 

*' I’ll up and see him to-night/ 1 said the 
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manager, “ jest to feel if anythin's in the 
wind.” 

The overseers opined that they’d wait till 
they were sent for. 

“ Tm off raight now,” replied the manager, 
starting for Crocodile, perhaps two hundred 
yards away. 

There he was opened to by a suave China¬ 
man, and found in the parlour a portly man, 
ginger-haired and youngish, who gave an 
impression of having dined. The room was 
hot from the gas-stove, and looked comfort¬ 
able. 

“ Mist 1 Hocks, Horn mines, master/ 1 said 
the Chinaman, announcing the manager. 

The inspector looked through the smoke 
ascending from his pipe and smiled genially. 
Then he got up and shook hands ; then ordered 
drinks. It was borne in very pleasantly upon 
the manager that this was a man of different 
calibre to the searchlight who had visited 
them in the fall. He sat down, and said that 
he had just called. 

“ So 1 see,” said the inspector. “ I 
presume ray visit is quite unexpected ? ” 
“just at this time, sir,” the manager 

began—“ so near Christmas-” 

“ I am unexpected/" the new-comer nodded. 
" And the company sent someone round, 
last fall—— 11 

“ Just so.” The inspector nodded affirma¬ 
tion. 

“ Name of Haycock/ 5 said the manager. 

“ Ah ! ” said the inspector, mixing drinks 
hospitably ; u and no doubt you were looking 
to see Mr. Laycock here again. But the 
company’s given him the shove,” 

He noticed Mr. Hocks rubbing his hands, 
and went on :— 

tl Yes, your Mr, Laycock got the shove 
last week-” 

“ Huh ! ” said the manager. “ He ain’t 
my Mr. Laycock ! ” 

Assimilating this, the portly man pro¬ 
ceeded : — 

11 Didn't give you gentlemen here any more 
pleasure than he gave the company, hev ? 
W ell, well. I'm in his shoes, anyway ; though 
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it's a bit near the time for a Christmas spree 
for me to be sent down inspecting, as you 
very justly remark. Nothing the matter 
with the whisky ? ” 

The manager negatived the proposition, 

“ Put it away/ 1 advised the inspector, 
hospitably, " and have another, then. I'll 
ask you to show me over to-morrow morning, 
Mr, Hocks, but 
I won't do much 
overlooking till 
after Christmas. 

All going well, I 
shall spend a few 
days among you 
gentlemen/* 

“ Take a week,” 
suggested the 
manager, en¬ 
thusiastically. 

The portly man 
shook his head 
gently. “ No, 
no/ J said he; 

44 ril have done 
what I want in 
a few days 1 time 
as far's I can see. 

There's my name, 

Mr. Hocks, and 
I hope there may 
be no ill-feeling 
between you and 
me or any of the 
boys through my 
position here. I 
am called upon, 
naturally, to 
render a sharp 
report to the 
company I serve. 

Take this.” 

He threw 
across the table 
a card, whereon 
Hocks read: 

"Jeremy 11 * 

Tank" 

14 I must be 
introduced/' said 
the inspector, 
affably, “ to the boys of this little place, if 
you'll be so good. Mr. Hocks. I have my 
sister with me, and a lady likes a little to-do 
this season.” 

As he spoke the door opened and the girl 
walked in upon them. It was not the habit 
in Red Deer for men to rise when a woman 
entered a room where they sat, the few women 


in the town not expecting, nor, perhaps, 
meriting, the respect; but as soon as he had 
set eyes on her Hocks rose instinctively and 
stared, speechless and abashed. She was 
about the prettiest thing in femininity that 
he had seen for years ; black-haired, blue¬ 
eyed, lissom, young, dad in a gown cut as 
was no gown that had ever come into Red 
Deer. She stood by the 
door, daintily hesitant on 
seeing her brother in busi¬ 
ness conversation with a 
stranger, her hands behind 
her resting on the door- 
knob, as if in doubt 
whether to retire. 

* Conte in, my dear,” 
said Tant, She came for¬ 
ward smiling, " Mr. 
Hocks, my sister. Mr. 
Hocks is the manager of 
the mine, Anna.” 

Thus was Hocks 
the first of the 
community to 
receive introduc¬ 
tion to the 
beauty. It was 
nine o’clock when 
he left Crocodile 
and went, elated, 
down the street 
to the saloon. 
Here he tumbled 
in upon a few 
miners and the 
two boy over- 
seers drinking 
sparely, for last 
weeks wages 
were low in their 
breeches pockets, 
and such as ex- 
pet ted Christmas 
remittances from 
far, cold, unap¬ 
preciative places 
called u home ” 
had not re¬ 
ceived them yet. 
Hocks slapped 
his news down among them. 

" Say, boys, he's the right sort. There’s 
his birth cert if cate.” The visiting-card was 
tossed on to the bar for inspection. s< And 
strike me if he ain’t brought the nicest little 
daisy of a sister you ever saw ! ” 

Acclaim greeted this. 

She'll be coming down to be shown 


11 SHE STOOD [tv THE DOOR, DAINTILY HESITANT ON SEEING 
HER & ROT 11 ER I N IS [JSIN KSS CON V EKSATI O N W | TU A STKA N Gtv R. ?1 
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round to-morrow, I should guess,” said 
Hocks. 

The two overseer boys drained their glasses 
and went home to wash and iron their shirts, 
and the saloon-keeper gave Hocks a free 
drink in return for such news as he had to 
exchange for it. 

And in the morning the girl came with her 
brother to the mine. She did not go down, 
only stood and shuddered on the brink of the 
yawning shaft, and talked to Hocks and the 
English boys, refusing their eager offers of 
guidance and protection down below. So, 
very reluctantly, they had to leave her. The 
portly inspector descended, but he did not 
talk much, leaving most of the technical 
chatter to the mine-manager and his subor¬ 
dinates. They let out, incidentally, rivers 
of information : he drank the waters in. 

It was a golden winter morning, bitter 
cold and crystal clear ; sun shining afar on 
the tops of great Brown and Hooker, snowed 
against a blue sky. The girl Anna went 
leisurely, fur-wrapped, through the dirty 
town. Loafers stared at her w f ith admiration 
as clean as it was deep ; her sort was not 
often among them. Frumps of women, 
miners’ hopeless wives, looked out after 
her from frowzy dwellings. The saloon¬ 
keepers—there were tw f o, a great and a small, 
in the place—darted to their doors and lifted 
their hats. She smiled at all ; a smile that 
had recklessness and dare-devilrv behind it, 
cloaked in her demure girlhood. Presently, 
her walk taking her past the station yard, 
she met, coming out of it, a keen-faced young 
man in a hurry. 

He slowed down and looked. She gave 
him one glance—seemingly cursory, as a girl's 
glance may be, but taking him all in, as a 
girl’s glance can. Then she walked by 
leisurely, her hands in her muff and her chin 
tucked into the fur at her throat. The young 
man turned back into the yard and met the 
station-master. 

“ Here,” said he to the latter, without 
ceremony, “ who's that girl ? ” 

44 Young lady’s the sister,” replied the 
station-master, 44 of the feller as has got your 
boots on, Mr. Laycock.” 

“ Eh ? Eh ? ” said the young man, after 
a pause. 

The station-master repeated his statement, 
and accepted a plug of tobacco from a very 
dandy pouch. 

44 Name of Tant,” he added. 

The young man thought for a while, look¬ 
ing after Anna’s receding figure. 

44 So she's his sister,” he remarked, by and 


by. “ And when did the company send Mr. 
Tant round ?” 

44 Came yesterday,” replied the station- 
master. 44 Went into Crocodile; hired a 
China boy from the coal-yard. He s gone 
down with Hocks and the boys’s mornin’.” 

44 That so ? ” murmured the young man. 

44 Ah ! ” said the station-master. Then he 
brightened, having been anticipating a dull 
Christmas for Red Deer, and sighting now r on 
the horizon a radiant little star of promise. 
“ Say, Mr. Laycock, you come to fight ? ” 

44 Maybe,” replied Mr. Laycock. 44 Maybe 
not. ’ 

44 He’s got bulk,” urged the station-master, 
44 but you got the wire. Now\ Mr. Laycock. 
Say, in the shed back of the coal-yard to¬ 
morrow' mornin’, and we’ll maRe a purse. 
I'll guarantee y’ a purse. Boys'll hev got 
their Christmas dollars ’n* all.” 

44 You forget the lady,” said Mr. Laycock, 
walking away. 

Disappointed, the station-master darned 
city manners, and made caustic allusion to 
Mr. Laycock's last pair of official boots, as 
soon as the keen-faced young man was well 
out of hearing. Laycock went on, carrying 
his valise. As his late informant had made 
it apparent that Crocodile was occupied by 
his successor in office, he betook himself to 
the primitive hotel built right against the 
raihvay. There, baffling the proprietor’s 
search for knowledge, and receiving similar 
questions from barmaid and hostess, under 
guise of sympathy, merely with a secretive 
smile, he booked a room and ascended to it. 
There he sat down on the bed-edge and 
surveyed an interesting situation. 

The situation held various possibilities : a 
telegram to the company ; a call to the nearest 
mounted-police station ; a fight in the shed 
behind the coal-yard on Christmas morning ; 
a show-up on the moment, and a general 
scrum. And there we mu.>t, as Mr. Laycock 
had observed to the station-master, remember 
the lady. For the situation also held, more 
potent than anything else in it, black hair, 
blue eyes, a lissom young figure, and 
a smile unequalled from Red Deer to 
Winnipeg. 

Sitting thus on the bed-edge, the young 
man drew* from his pocket an opened letter 
and re-read it. The letter began :— 

44 Dear Mr. Laycock, —As soon as you 
have finished inspection of the down-river 
mines, we wish you to move on to Red 
Deer and get on to Hocks, if possible before 
Xmas. Enclosed please find seasonal !c 
expression of our appreciation.—Faithfully, 
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The Winnipeg Consolidated Mines Co** 
Ltd.” 

And enclosed was a two-thousand-dollar bill, 
testifying to the company’s recognition of a 
smart and efficient servant. 

When Lay cock had eaten and drunk, he 
went out into the town to glean things. He 
said remarkably little, but he gleaned enough 



HE SAT ON THE HKD EDGE, PUTTING CARTRIDGES INTO ONE OF THE 
NICEST TITTLE COLTS EVER MADE.” 


to stimulate his interest. He kept away 
from the mine and from range of Crocodile’s 
windows, and spent the afternoon between 
the two saloons. 

Jake was the big saloon-keeper, and what 
he knew he imparted, not ill-pleased by the 
downing of the young 11 'spec,” He said 
there was to be a little Christmas Eve party 
up at Crocodile, the new “ ’spec.” being very 
social. Party was to start w ith a Christmas- 
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tree, or something or 'neither lady-like, for 
Miss Tant ; when she had retired, poker was 
to be the order of the night. “ Play's high 
as the boys like,” said the saloon-keeper. 
“Taut, he ain’t no strait-weskrt, He ain’t 
in no holy orders, lie's one o' ourselves, 
apparently. Hocks, he thinks a darned lot 
o’ Tant.” 

These digs at his own degree of 
popularity the superseded inspector 
received with his dry smile, and after 
receiving went back to the hotel. 

“ 1 wouldn't he s’prised 
after all,” said the saloon¬ 
keeper, soliloquizing after 
him, “if it came no an 
exhibition to-morrow/' 

But if Layoock meant 
fighting, it was not with 
fists, as the saloon-keeper 
would have seen if he 
could have looked at 
the inspecting- 
engineer in his room 
ten minutes later. He 
sat again on the bed- 
edge, putting cart¬ 
ridges into one of the 
nicest little Colts ever 
made, and he still 
smiled. But the smile 
meant mischief, 

II. 

The girl Anna was in 
a frock that made the 
men open their eyes, 
with red ear-rings in 
her little ears, against 
a background of dusky 
hair, and high-heeled 
slippers. There were 
assembled the bigger 
saloon - keeper, the 
mine - manager, and 
the two overseers, all 
in best clothes and 
with pockets full of 
week's wages, Christ¬ 
mas remittances, and any other coin 
they could get together, expectant of a 
night's deadly keen play, Anna opened the 
outer door to them herself, and brought the 
four staring creatures into the parlour. 
There were placed ready—evidence of the 
inspector's promise, if any were needed—a 
table with cards upon it and chairs drawn up. 
The girh hectic and beautiful, made a dainty 
gesture of scorn at these arrangements. 
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“ Amusing way to spend a night ! ” she 
smiled. 44 But my brother says you'll enjoy it.” 

Four heartv assents came. She went on :— 

44 But it’s my party first, gentlemen, and 
you’ll give me an hour’s pleasure before I’m 
sent to bed, eh ? I’ve prepared my Christ¬ 
mas surprise in the kitchen, and we’re going 
to have some fun before all this serious 
business— my kind of fun, eh, gentlemen ? 
I'm going to take you in one by one to have 
your Christmas surprise ; and how you will 
surprise each other ! ” She laughed out 
gaily. 44 Now, who, I wonder, shall have his 
little lucky-bag first ? ” 

She stood and wondered for a minute, 
finger on lip, blue eyes surveying them as they 
stood before her, sheepish, admiring ; then 
chose the saloon-keeper. 

44 You first,” she said, delightfully; 
44 you’re the biggest boy by far.” 

Amid the ready laugh that arose at this 
she slipped her slim hand into the saloon¬ 
keeper’s and led him to the door, the big man 
flushing and chuckling like a child. Over 
her shoulder she glanced back deliciously at 
the others. 

44 Your time’s coming,” said she, as she 
disappeared. 44 Wait in patience. Be good.” 

More laughter followed her. They sat down 
to wait. 

44 Isn’t she a little diamond ? ” said the 
mine-manager. 

The English boys were bright-eyed and 
roused from their acquired dejection. They 
drew deep breaths, chinked the money 
absently in their breeches pockets—though 
blue eyes had for the moment out cards out 
of their heads—and waited in what patience 
they might till she came back and chose the 
mine-manager. He was proud to hold the 
lady's hand and to be led forth to the out¬ 
house, w'here she had prepared her girlish 
u surprises.” 

The English boys sat silent, with memories 
that the girl Anna had conjured. It was 
perhaps six minutes before she returned. 
They sprang up on her entry, home manners 
recurring, and she slipped a hand through 
the arm of one. All her face laughed but 
her eyes, and they looked anywhere but at 
the boys. 

44 It doesn’t matter which comes first,” 
she said, leading out her choice. 

In five minutes she was back again. 

” Last come,, best served,” she told the 
remainder, with hectic spots of colour in her 
cheeks. “ You’ll get the biggest surprise of 
all, because, see, there’s all the others gone 
before you to increase it.” 
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“ Lady of Mystery ” the overseer called 
her as she led him through the back door 
from the house, across the yard or two of 
paving to the kitchen. 44 The boys are very 
quiet,” said he while they went. She led 
him swif lv in, shut the door as swiftly upon 
his surprise, and shut out the sound of arising 
voices from her ears with her hands pressed 
frantically upon them as she fled back to the 
house. She ran through like a hunted thing 
to the parlour and, dropping into a chair at 
the table, put her face down and let the tears 
come. The second overseer had seemed a 
nice boy. 

Knocking came suddenly upon the outer 
door. She lifted her head quickly and 
listened, fear in her face, until the knocking 
was repeated ; then she rose and went to 
open the door to a keen-faced young man 
who put his foot immediately over the 
threshold while she barred ingress. 

She remembered him instantly as the 
traveller she had met coming from the station 
in the morning. 

44 Who are you ? ” she asked. “ And what 
do you want ? ” 

He answered the question'with another. 

44 You are Miss Anna Tant ? ” 

“ Well-? ” 

44 I have come, very impertinently, to beg 
an invitation to your Christmas party.” 

“ What possible right-” she began, 

defiantly. 

“ No right,” said he, looking at her intently, 
with much admiration in the intentness. 44 I 
come as a suppii mt. I met you outside the 
station this morning.” 

44 Did you ? ” she said, indifferently. He 
read the consciousness of recognition in her 
face, however, and smiled a little. 

“ May I come in ? ” 

Her eyes, that had avoided him, flashed up 
to his. 

14 No ! ” 

44 Whv ? ” 

“ Because I—I—I-” 

“lam sure that a lady will be kind to a 
lonely fellow at Christmas-time.” 

44 I don’t want you. There ! ” 

44 Why don’t you want me ? ” 

41 Conceit ! ” she laughed, with no mirth. 
“ You’d be one too many. My brother has 
visitors already-” 

“ I know . Big Jake, the manager, and the 
overseers.” 

She stared. 

44 I've been all day here,” he added, 44 and 
I heard. But where is everybody ? ” 

The house was indeed very quiet. The 
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girl pulled herself together and began to ex¬ 
plain something of a “ surprise gift ” scheme ; 
they were all in the kitchen at the back; 
presently they would play poker. The 
party was complete. Would he go away ? 

Her eyes cried “ Go ! ” and her hands moved 
as if with desire to push him outside. Mean¬ 
while his foot remained planted firmly on the 
threshold, and, looking at her, his own eyes 
became at once keener and softer. She 
looked afraid, her bosom heaving, her cheeks 
flushed. 

He shook his head. 

“ No, I’m coming in, please.” He smiled. 

“ You don’t know how cheerful and sociable 
I can be. Let me join the boys in the kitchen. 
And can’t you find a ‘ surprise ’ for me ? ” 

“ Oh ! I could find a surprise for you,” 
said she, recklessly. 

But she would not move, so he laid his 
hands on her arms, put her gently back, and 
stepped into the passage. 

“ I won’t have you at my party 1 ” she 
cried, stamping her foot. 

“ See here, little girl,” said Laycock, “ I’m 
going to join you to-night. Hark to me. 
I’m Laycock, inspecting-engineer to the 
Winnipeg Consolidated Mines Company. 
How’s that ? ” 

She looked ready to faint. He slipped an 
arm round her. 

“ Don’t be frightened of me,” he said, 
softly. 

“ I’m not frightened of you,” she gasped, 
pushing the arm away. 

“ Well, then ? ” 

“ Don’l come in ! Go away, and call to 
see my brother in the morning.” 

“ I’m dead set on meeting him to¬ 
night.” . . 

She leaned against the wall, pinching her 
underlip between her finger and thumb, her 
eyes flickering. Laycock watched her keenly; 
presently she met his glance. 

“ Oh, very well,” she flung out. “ Come 
on, then.” 

Her cheeks fired again ; her bosom heaved. 
She caught his hand in slim, soft fingers. 

“ Come on ! ” 

She hurried him down the passage, averting 
her head so that he could barely get a glimpse 
of her clear-cut profile, only of a downward 
sweep of dusky hair on the nape of her neck, 
and of a small ear with a red ear-ring in it. 
The door of the outhouse was open, and light 
and subdued voices came from it. 

“ Go in,” she said to Laycock, giving him a 
little push as they crossed the threshold. 
She shut the door upon him immediately 


and fled away. The engineer turned to the 
door to pull it open again and call her back, 
and instantly came a quick voice behind him. 

“ Throw your hands up, sir ! ” 

You don’t trifle with an order like that in 
the North-West, and it is prudence, not 
cowardice, to obey it. Laycock threw his 
hands over his head and wheeled round. In 
place of the halt-dozen or so men he had 
expected to see were only two—a portly, 
ginger-haired fellow and a Chinaman. The 
ginger-haired man had him covered. 

The inspecting-engineer cursed his own 
lack of imagination. 

“ Now that you are in a suitable situation 
to answer questions politely,” said the 
ginger-haired man, “ who are you, sir, 
anyway ? ” 

“ I’m Laycock, inspector to the Winnipeg 
Mines Company.” 

“ Ah-h-h ! ” said Tant. The Chinee stood 
and smiled yellowly. 

“ I needn’t ask, then,” said Tant, “ to what 
I am indebted for the honour. I hadn’t 
anticipated such a contingency as the com¬ 
pany sending round a man so close on Christ¬ 
mas. I didn’t expect you, Mr. Laycock. 
Still, as you are here, my little sister did 
quite right in showing you in on me. I 
haven’t a great deal of time to spare, since 
we intend getting on the midnight train; 
so we must proceed to leading questions. 
What have you on you ? ” 

“ Very little,” replied the engineer, thank¬ 
fully. 

“ I’m sorry for that,” said Tant; “ but 
where you expect nothing a little seems a 
lot. As I said, we didn’t expect you. My 
late visitors came well provided, and left me 
well provided. Sounds like a conundrum, 
don’t it, Mr. Laycock ? But you’ll hev a 
better understanding presently. Go very 
politely through the gentleman’s pockets, 
Jacky.” 

The Chinee approached, found the Colt 
almost first, and laid it away from reach on the 
table, smiling widely. 

“ Ah ! Oh ! ” said Tant, on that. “ Slow 
with your iron, rayther, Mr. Laycock, aren’t 
you ? ” 

“ I’m not reckoned so,” replied Mr. Lay¬ 
cock, briefly. 

The Chinee went delicately over him, 
Laycock suffering it without physical resist¬ 
ance, though he went through most of a 
fairly exhaus ive vocabulary during the pro¬ 
cess. Tant sat and laughed with cocked 
revolver. When the Chinaman had relieved 
their visitor of a gold watch, a tie-pin, some 
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dollar-bills, and loose change, he stood back 
and looked at his master* 

Tant nodded. 41 Cut, Jacky,” said he* 

Jacky cut, and came back with a rope, 
stick, and some strips of rag. 

“ Pm afraid, Mr, Laycock,” said Tant, 
“ that we can't be as considerate for your 
comfort as we would be under 
other circs. We must tie vou 
up” 

The engineer expressed his 
opinion em¬ 
phatically* 
c< You’d 
make your 
mother won¬ 
der, young 
man,” said 
Tant, 11 if she 
heard you. 

Traid it must 
be done* ■ Y 1 
s e e * * — b e 
squinted down 
lus barrel, 
which had not 
wavered once 
— E£ it's like 
this. 1 y m 
showing a 
dean pair of 
heels, I alius 
do. I ll leave 
you alive and 
tied up till 
your friends 
find you, or 

-” He 

opened his 
eyes w ide and 
fixed them on 
haycock's 
face. 

The China 
man manipu¬ 
lated the rope 
and stick io 
that in five O 
minutes the 
engineer was 
trussed up like 
a fowl, in a sitting position, with his wrists 
tied down by his heels, his ankles bound, 
and a stick thrust under his knees to hold 
things firm. They gagged him ingeniously 
with the strips of rag + 

“ The others are wearing the pear-shaped 
patent,” Tant explained; u but we’ve run 
short, and can't treat you all alike*” 


The others ? Where were the others ? 
Poor gagged, trussed, cheated wretches! 
Laycock’s brain was in a turmoil* He could 
not speak, but his eyes asked questions, 
which Tant answered* 

“ The Christmas party's down at the 
bottom of the old prospecting shaft by the 

back garden 
here* You 11 

join 'em* Oh, 
you won’t be 
lonely* It’ll 
be quiet, very 
quiet, but not 
in any wavs 
lonely* We'll 
let you down 
with a rope, 
and when 
the line 
gives out 
you 5 U drop 
the res t* 
f Ta i n 3 t 
enough to 
hurt really* 
The bindings 
keep you to¬ 
gether nicely. 
Shaft's not 
much more 
nor sixty feet 
deep, I should 
say* ’Course, 
as far’s my 
interest's con¬ 
cerned, I 
might hev told 
Jacky jest to 
drop you in 
an' let you 
bounce, but 1 
don't say 
that, I go to 
the expense 
of a good 
rope. That’s my humanity* Tm 
humane, I am. Tek hold, 
Jacky/' 

One on either side of him. they 
bore the human bundle swiftly 
out to where, under the stars, the shaft 
yawned black, Tant had a last word of 
consolation to offer while Layeock swung 
over the edge. 

u You'll be found al! right bime-by, my 
son.efter you've bed time for all seasonable 
re-flections* This old shaft’s got a com¬ 
municating channel with the pits. Fellers 
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struck up into it only a few weeks back, so 
that spry gentleman that manages the place 
informed me last night; hole big enough for 
a man to creep through—if he’s lengthened 
out properly.” He laughed a little at the 
swinging bundle. “ Leggo, Jacky,” he 
ordered. 

The rope slid through their hands, they 
straining back on it, for the engineer was no 
light weight, his spareness being made up 
for by big bone and muscle. To Laycock it 
seemed an eternity while he spun round at 
the end of that dangling rope. Suddenly 
his progress ceased. He guessed that he was 
going to drop, and he dropped, a fall of about 
twelve feet perhaps, on to some bundle much 
like himself. He rolled off, and touched 
another bundle, from which inarticulate 
grunts issued. 

“ Five of us ! ” said Laycock’s conscious¬ 
ness, “ and not one can help the others.” 
Somehow he worked into a sitting position, 
and so remained, merely bruised and sore, 
the binding-up, as Tant had prophesied, 
having saved any broken bones. 

He could look up and see, an illimitable 
distance above, something lighter than the 
surrounding blackness, which must be the 
sky, and set in that lighter something was a 
golden eye, which must be a star. Time 
passed invisibly. Now and again the others 
rolled against him, wrestling with their bonds, 
but he sat still. He knew that by no effort 
could any of. them loosen the knots that the 
Chinaman had tied ; it was better to save 
strength for the fast that was before them. 
He began to count; no one would work to¬ 
morrow, and probably not the next day. 
That was forty-eight hours. A distant rumble 
came from above and quivered in the mine. 
That must be; the midnight train, on which 
would slip away the ginger-haired man and 
that little blue-eyed devil of a girl. Women 
were—well, they were. They licked creation. 
But he remembered how she had tried to 
prevent his coming into Crocodile. 

The train stopped, and passed over. 

It must be about ten minutes after twelve. 

Very soon after that a horrible little sound 
smote upon the engineer’s practised ear. A 
tiny swish—drip—trickle, away in the mine 
below. 

“ Water ! ” sang his brain. 

He knew of the tiny leakages that had been 
watched for the past month. Supposing that 
now—on this very night—as if waiting for 
this hour—the flood-demon had broken loose ? 
Had the miners really tapped the eternal 


springs that fed Red Deer River five miles 
away ? If so, could the water rise to the 
height of the floor of the prospecting shaft, 
or only fill the caverns below ? Would- 

Drip—drip—drip. 

Laycock stayed quite silent, with the 
wonderful clearness and acuteness of hearing 
which falls upon a man if he is listening for 
death. The whole working plans of the mine 
came into his head and fixed like a clear map. 
He knew the water could rise to them. Two 
or three strangled grunts came from near by, 
and suddenly the other men, who had been 
quiet for some while, rolled against him and 
against each other, pulling at their bonds. 
They had heard it too, then. 

Swish — swish — swish, very faint. He 
began to wrestle with his own ropes in the 
catching panic, and tried to work his jaws 
against the gag till the sweat rolled off him 
and his heart laboured. Drip—drip went on 
fiendishly. It was ghastly cold, but no one 
of the labouring; panting men felt that. 
While they rolled and pulled, with praying 
hearts or cursing hearts', according to their 
calibre— 

“ Hi! Hi! Hi! ” sounded faintly, far 
away below. 

The men could feel each other listening 
intently through the darkness, though no 
one could call an answer back to that “ Hi! 
Hi! Hi ! ” It came again, nearer, in long, 
shrill, echoing calls, repeated at intervals for 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, until it was near 
at hand. Each man had somehow slued 
round in the direction of the voice, and was 
watching for a light. In twenty minutes, 
that seemed eternity, a glimmer shone into 
the shaft and showed the opening through 
which it came—the tunnel sloping down 
into the bowels of the mine. The light 
brightened, and stooping through the narrow¬ 
ing passage came the girl Anna, grimed with 
coal, white with terror, soaked to her knees 
with water, a knife in her hand, and a Davy 
safety lamp, more beautiful than the sun-and 
moon and all the stars, slung round her neck. 
Through she crept panting, till she stood up¬ 
right by them in the bottom of the shaft. 
They could see each other now, thrown there, 
trussed like fowls, tortured with the stiff 
gags, aching and sweating ; the big saloon¬ 
keeper and the manager livid with fear; the 
English boys looking wicked as devils ; the 
engineer, still calm, trying to compel her w!*h 
his eyes to release him first. For she was a 
little traitress among furious men, whom her 
baiting had made as wild beasts. 

As if knowing what, ^yas in his mind—it 
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may have been in hers too she came quickly 
to him, kneeled down t and, with cold fingers 
that trembled against his (ace, lore off the 
ceiico. Then she sawed desperately through 
his bonds and helped him up, stiff and 
tramped, to his feet. 

^ Give me the knife!” he said, his freed 
voice echoing up the shaft. She gave it 


silently, her eyes on his tare, and he cut them 
free—the English hoys first, because they 
were gentlemen and could be counted on to 
stand by a woman. By the time the last 
bonds were cut and the last gag pulled out 
the drip—drip was growing more steady and 
insistent. Laycock put his arm round the 

girl as she cowered against him, 
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“ Well,” he said, roughly, “ you’ve saved 
us!” 

“ Eftcr sending us down to death,” gritted 
the saloon-keeper. “ Mighty good, you hussy. 
Your reprieve’s arrived too late, bet you ! ” 
and began to swear horribly. 

“ Run ! ” she gasped, shaking against 
Laycock. “ Run ! The water’s coming up! 
We’ve got to wade through to the other 
shaft.” 

It was no time for recrimination. They 
crept, one by one, through the passage, an 
overseer first with the lamp, the others 
stooping after him, Laycock last with the 
girl. He was filled with a grim, mad desire 
to save her, and he let the others test the 
foothold. It was a race for life through the 
rising water, in ghostly dimness, through the 
echoing caverns; but the boy who led them 
knew his ground, inch by inch, and he never 
stopped. Now and again they had to bend 
low under the black roof, and then the water 
touched their chins. The engineer had the 
girl’s waist gripped in his arm, and dragged 
her on till, soused and grimy, the whole party 
stood under the shaft; and the cage hung 
there. 

“ How’re we to get up ? ” said the manager, 
hoarsely. 

The girl answered him. “ How I came 
down. Our Chinee boy is up on top, working 
that. For Heaven’s sake don’t frighten him 
till we get on ground. I’ve promised him a 
twenty-dollar bill when he brings us up. 
For Heaven’s sake, men, not a word ! ” 

They crowded in and she sent her voice, 
loud and shrill, up the shaft. The cage 
creaked up, and through it, as they neared 
the top, they could see the Chinee, sick-white 
under the moon, shivering with trepidation 
and impelled only by cupidity, working it. 

“ Givee me, missee ! ” he screamed, before 
the men could tumble out. She flung some¬ 
thing from the bosom of her frock to him and 
he caught it and scudded away like the wind. 
They tore after him , swearing, all but Laycock, 
and he stayed with the girl. The two stood 
there, wet and silent, for full half a minute, 
with a strange consciousness of each other 
swaying upon them. At last:— 

“ They’ll never catch Jackv,” said Laycock. 

“ What w-w-will they d-d-do-? ” 

“ They’ll go home and change their wet 
clothes, and drink and sleep,” he answered, 
looking at her with his keen, soft eyes. “ You 
will do so too.” 

He hurried her to deserted Crocodile. She 
could direct him to matches, and he lighted a 
gas-stove and set on water. When he had 


finished these tasks he saw her fallen into a 
chair, utterly exhausted, watching his move¬ 
ments. 

“ Afraid, little girl ? ” he asked, coming to 
her. 

“ I’m alone,” she answered. 

He understood that. 

“ Your brother went on the train, I s’pose ? 
Why didn’t you run too, eh ? ” 

“ ’Cause you were down the mine for 
Christmas,” she ripped out. 

“ Eh ? Eh ? ” said Laycock, slowly. 

“ And when we got to the station I ran off. 
Jeremy said something about the water 
might -” 

“ So you came back ? ” 

She nodded. 

“ I shall have to leave you alone to-night,” 
he said. “ Take off your wet clothes at once. 
Make coffee. Drink anything strong you’ve 
got. Lock all the doors. And ”—he started 
to go, but looked round, smiling queerly—“ I 
shall come back too.” 

The inspecting-engineer went to the hotel, 
and battered on the door till someone came 
down cursing to let him in. Then he sent for 
a bottle of whisky, drank most of it, changed 
his clothes, and found his second revolver. 
He sat on the bed-edge priming it, as he had 
done with his little Colt a few hours before, 
and again he smiled. He did not go to bed, 
but slipped out of the hotel about five o’clock, 
and kept a vigil on Crocodile’s door-step. He 
was afraid, for the next few hours, for the 
girl. But his late companions in peril had 
gone home and drunk themselves to warmth 
and sleep with as much whisky as they had 
handy. 

And as he still leaned up against the door, 
about eight o’clock there came dipping over 
the hills into Red Deer a superintendent of 
the Mounted Police and two men, on tired 
horses, seeking their Christmas breakfast, 
having been out all night after cattle-raiders. 
To them came a keen-faced, grim young man, 
who laid before them briefly such an extra¬ 
ordinary story as is quite common or garden 
chronicle in the North-West, prefacing his 
narrative with : “ I’m Laycock, inspecting- 
engineer to the Winnipeg Mines Company,” 
and ending it by : “ And, Mr. Superintendent, 
I want those two men of yours to close the 
two saloons till those boys who’re just waking 
up have seen round things a bit. If the town 
gets drunk this morning, it gets mad ! ” 

So when Big Jake awoke he found on his 
door-step a weary policeman with a business 
carbine, and when the overseers and the 
mine-manager trooped thither on waking to 
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drink over their grievances, they found no 
drink to be had. The same conditions pre¬ 
vailed at the other saloon down town. Lay- 
cock had gone back lo Crocodile, 

The girl let him in, then walked before him 
into the parlour, and there turned and faced 
him. 

What shall I do ?” she began. 

" Take my orders ? ” he asked, in a whisper. 
They were reading each other’s eyes. The 
same tremendous thing was smiting each at 
the sime moment, Laycok was a philo¬ 
sopher who did not fight the divine and 
irrevocable. He took the girl into his arms 
and kissed her. 


“ Eat the breakfast I’ll make/* said he. 
They were eating the breakfast—rather, 
looking at it, or, rather, looking at each other 
across it—when four angry men trooped to 
the door. They had half the angry town 
behind them, but, thanks to the hungry 
policemen on the saloon door-steps, every man 
was sober as a judge. They flung the door 
open without preliminaries, and walked in 
upon Laycock and the siren. The inspecting- 
engineer stood up, with something polished 
gleaming in his right hand. His left reassured 
Anna. 

u If there's any account to settle, gentle¬ 
men,” said he, that'll be my affair,” 



\ • 

11 ‘IF TUKKK S ANY ACCOUNT TO SET! LE, GENTLEMEN,- SAJU Hlv, 'THATU m MV AFFAIR.* ” 
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Ruskm on Pictures. 


Some of the finest passages in Ruikin's works — passages unique of their kind in the English language — 
comist of descriptions of certain paintings which had moved him either to admiration or dislike. But 
it must often have happened that the reader of the?c descriptions has never seen the picture referred 
to. and that he has felt that to have a reproduction of the painting before him as he reads would 
add immensely to^his interest. The following article is an attempt to satisfy this feeling in the case 

of some of the best-known examples of the kind. 




ET us start with the famous descrip¬ 
tion of Turner's ‘'Slave Ship 1 —a 
picture with which very few persons 
in this country are familiar, It has 
been for many years in America, and 
the reproduction of it which we are. 
able to ^ive below cannot fail to 
he of great interest to all lovers 
of art. Here is the well-known passage from 
Modern Painters”—a passage of which it is not 
too much to say that it is as ^reat a work of its 
kind as the picture it describes ;— 

“I think the noblest sea that Turner has 
ever painted, and, it so* the noblest cer¬ 
tainly ever painted by man, is that of 
f The Slave Ship. 1 It is a sunset on the 


Atlantic, after prolonged storm ; but the 
storm is partially lulled, and the torn and 
streaming rain-clouds are moving in scarlet 
lines to lose themselves in the hollow of the 
night. The whole surface of sea included in 
the picture is divided into two ridges of 
enormous swell, not high, nor local, hut a 
low broad heaving of the whole ocean, like 
the lifting of its bosom by deep-drawn breath 
after the torture of the storm. Between these 
two ridges the fire of the sunset falls along 
the trough of the sea, dyeing it with an awful 
but glorious light, the intense and lurid splen¬ 
dour which burns like gold, and bathes like 
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I HE OLD SHEPHERDS CHIEF MOURNER. From ihe Paint! ns by Landwer. 

jFWan* a Photograph ha P. Ifa*fita4ngU 


blood. Along this fiery path and valley 
the tossing waves by which the swell of the 
sea is restlessly divided lift themselves in 
dark, indefinite, fantastic forms, each casting 
a faint and ghastly shadow behind it along 
the illumined foam. They do not rise every- 
where, but three or four together in wild 
groups, fitfully und furiously, as the under 
strength of the swell compels or permits 
them ; leaving between them treacherous 
spaces of level and whirling water, now lighted 
with green and lamp-like fire, now flashing 
back the gold of the declining sun fc now fear¬ 
fully dyed from above with the undistinguish- 
able images of the burning clouds, which fall 
upon them in flakes of crimson and scarlet T 
and give to the reckless waves the added 
motion of their own fiery flying. Purple and 
blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow breakers 
are cast upon the mist of night, which gathers 
cold and low, advancing like the shadow of 
death upon the guilty* ship as it labours 
amidst the lightning of the sea, its thin masts 
written upon the sky in lines of blood, girded 
with condemnation in that fearful hue which 
signs the sky with horror, and mixes its 
flaming flood with the sunlight, and, cast far 


*She is a slaver, throwing hrr staves avert*mrd. The near 
is endin'wiih corpse 



along the desolate heave of the sepulchral 
waves, incarnadines the multitudinous sea, 5 " 

In Rusk in’s view painting is a language to convey 
ideas f that being the greatest painting wherein most 
ideas are conveyed. This* of course, is not the view 
of most artists, who value technique quite apart from 
subject. But here is Ruskin's point of view, as set 
forth by the example of Landseer's picture, “The 
Old Shepherd's Chief M timer ,T :— 

“ Take, for instance, one of the most perfect 
poems or pictures {[ use the words as syno¬ 
nymous) which modem times have seen: 
'The Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner/ Here 
the exquisite execution of the glossy and 
crisp hair of the dog, the bright sharp touch¬ 
ing of the green bough beside it, the clear 
painting of the wood of the coffin and the 
folds of the blanket, are language—language 
clear and expressive in the highest degree. 
But the close pressure of the dog’s breast 
against the wood, the convulsive dinging of 
the paws, which has dragged the blanket off 
the trestle, the total powerlessness of the 
head laid, close and motionless, upon its folds, 
the fixed and tearful fall of the eye in its utter 
hopelessness, the rigidity of repose which 
marks that there has been no motion nor 
change in the trance of agony since the last 
blow was struck on the coffin-lid, the quiet¬ 
ness and gloom of the chamber, the spectacles 
Original from 
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marking the place where the Bible was last 
closed, indicating how lonely has been the 
life, how unwatched the departure, of him 
who is now p laid solitary in his sleep — these 
are all thoughts—thoughts by which the 
picture is separated at once from hundreds 
of equal merit, as far as mere painting goes, 
by which it ranks as a work of high art, and 
stamps its author, not as the neat imitator 
of the texture of a skin, or the fold of a 
drapery, but as the Man of Mind.” 

Let us next take an example of Rusting method of 
treating a picture which* for some reason or other* he 
disliked. The following is an extract from his descrip¬ 
tion of Claude's painting, “ The Marriage of Isaac and 
Rebecca.” The biting satire of the oj>ening is not 
less characteristic than the unforgettable description 
of the Campagrta with which it ends :— 


drive his flock so near the dancers, and the 
dancers will certainly frighten the cattle* 
But when we look farther into the picture, 
our feelings receive a sudden and violent 
shock, by the unexpected appearance, amidst 
things pastoral and musical, of the military ; 
a number of Roman soldiers riding in on 
hobby-horses, with a leader on foot, appa¬ 
rently encouraging them to make an imme¬ 
diate and decisive charge on the musicians. 
Beyond the soldiers is a circular temple, in 
exceedingly bad repair ; and close beside it, 
built against its very walls, a neat water-mill 
in full work. By the mill flow's a large river 
with a weir all across it* The weir has not 
been made for the mill (for that receives its 
water from the hills by a trough carried over 



THE MARRIAGE OF ISAAC AND REBECCA. From ihe Painttne by Claude, 


**The foreground is a piece of very lovely 
and perfect forest scenery, with a dance of 
peasants by a brook-side 1 quite enough sub¬ 
ject to form, in the hands of a master, an im¬ 
pressive anti complete picture. On the other 
side of the brook, however, wc have a piece 
of pastoral life ; a man with some bulls and 
goats tumbling head foremost into the water, 
owing to some sudden paralytic affection of 
all their legs. Even this group is one too 
many ; the shepherd had no business to 


the temple), but it is particularly ugly and 
monotonous in its line of fall, and the water 
below forms a dead-looking pond, on which 
some people are fishing in punts. The banks 
of this river resemble in contour the later 
geological formations around London, con¬ 
stituted chiefly of broken pots and oyster- 
shells* At an inconvenient distance from the 
w'ater-sidc stands a city, composed of twenty- 
five round towers and a pyramid. Beyond 
the city is a handsome bridge \ beyond the 
Original from 
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bridge, part of the Campagna, with fragments 
of aqueducts; beyond the Campagna, the chain 
of the Alps; on the left, the cascades of Tivoli. 

u Let us analyse the separate subjects a little 
in this ideal work of Claude’s, Perhaps there 
is no more impressive scene on earth than 
the solitary extent of the Campagna of Rome 
under evening light. Let the reader imagine 
himself for a moment withdrawn from the 
sounds and motion of the living world, and 
sent forth alone into this wild and wasted 
plain. The earth yields and crumbles beneath 
his foot; tread he never so lightly, for 


Watch-towers of dark clouds stand steadfastly 
along the promontories of the Apennines* 
From the plain to the mountains, the shat¬ 
tered aqueducts, pier beyond pier, melt into 
the darkness, like shadowy and countless 
troops of funeral mourners, passing from a 
nation’s grave*” 

Such a passage as the following is an excellent 
example of the same kind of treatment, and also of 
the vast increase of interesL which the reader feels when 
the picture and its deta Is are before him as he reads 

“ I suppose there is no event in the whole life 
of Christ to which, in hours of doubt or fear, 



THE CHARGE TO PETER, 


from a rhotoffrapk mpplied by .Ufl hmH. 


1' tom [he Caft»n by Raphael 


its substance is white, hollow, and carious, 
like the dusty wreck of the bones of 
men. The long knotted grass waves and 
tosses feebly in the evening wind, and the 
shadows of its motion shake feverishly along 
the banks of ruins that lift themselves to the 
sunlight. Hillocks of mouldering earth heave 
around him, as if the dead beneath were 
struggling in their sleep ; scattered blocks of 
black stone, four-square* remnants of mighty 
edifices, not one left upon another, lie upon 
tlvm to keep them down. A dull purple 
poisonous haze stretches level along the 
desert, veiling its spectral wrecks of massy 
ruins, on whose rents ihe red light rests, like 
a dying fire on defiled altars. The blue ridge 
of the Alban Mount lifts itself against a 
solemn space of preen, clear, quiet sky* 


men turn with more anxious thirst to know the 
close facts of it, or with more earnest and 
passionate dwelling upon every syllable of its 
recorded narrative, than Christ's show ing Him¬ 
self to His disciples at the Lake of Galilee* 
There is something pre-eminently open, 
natural, full fronting our disbelief m this 
manifestation. The others, recorded after the 
Resurrection, were sudden, phantom-like, 
occurring to men in profound sorrow and 
wearied agitation of heart; not* it might seem, 
safe judges of what they saw. Rut the agita¬ 
tion was now over. They had gone back to 
their daily work, thinking still their business 
lay net-wards, unmeshed from the literal rope 
and drag* 1 Simon Peter saith unto them, 
<e 1 go a-fishing* >J They say unto him, <£ We 
also go with thee." s True words enough } 
Original from 
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and having far echo beyond those Galilean 
hills. That night they caught nothing ; but 
when the morning came, in the clear light 
of it, behold a figure stood on the shore. 
They were not thinking of anything but their 
fruitless hauls. They had no guess who it 
was. It asked them simply if they had caught 
anything. They said ‘ No ’; and it tells 
them to cast yet again. And John shades 
his eyes from the morning sun with his hand, 
to look who it is ; and, though the glinting 
of the sea, too, dazzles him, he makes out 
who it is at last; and poor Simon, not to be 
outrun this time, tightens his fisher’s coat 
about him, and dashes in over the nets. One 
would have liked to see him swim those 
hundred yards and stagger to his knees on 
the beach. 

“ Well, the others get to the beach too, in 
time, in such slow way as men in general do 
get, in this world, to its true shore, much 
impeded by that wonderful ‘ dragging the net 
with fishes ’; but they get there—seven of 
them in all—first the Denier, and then' the 
slowest believer, and then the quickest be¬ 
liever, and then the two throne-seekers, 
and two more, we know not who. 

“ They sit down on the shore face to face 
with Him, and eat their broiled fish as He 
bids. And then, to Peter, all dripping still, 
shivering and amazed, staring at Christ in 
the sun, on the other side of the coal fire 
—thinking a little, perhaps, of what happened 
by another coal fire, when it was colder, and 
having had no word once changed with him 
by his Master since that look of His—to him, 
so amazed, comes the question, ‘ Simon, 
lovest thou Me ? ’ 1 ry to feel that a little, 
and think of it till it is true to you ; and then 
take up that infinite monstrosity and hypo¬ 
crisy—Raphael’s cartoon of ‘The Charge to 
Peter.’ Note, first, the bold fallacy—the 
putting all the Apostles there, a mere lie to 
serve the Papal heresy of the Petrie supremacy, 
by putting them all in the background while 
Peter receives the charge, and making them 
all witnesses to it. Note the handsomely- 
curled hair and neatly-tied sandals of the 
men who had been out all night in the sea- 
mists and on the slimy decks. Note their 
convenient dresses for going a-fishing, with 
trains that lie a yard along the ground, and 
goodly fringes—all made to match—an 
apostolic fishing cos'.ume. Note how Peter 
especially (whose chief glory was in his wet 
coat girt about him, and naked limbs) is 
enveloped in folds and fringes, so as to kneel 
and hold his keys with grace. No fire of 
CO^ls at all, nor lonely mountain shore, but 
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a pleasant Italian landscape, full of villas and 
churches, and a flock of sheep to be pointed 
at; and the whole group of Apostles, not 
round Christ, as they would have been 
naturally, but straggling away in a line, that 
they may all be shown. 

“ The simple truth is that the moment we 
look at the picture we feel our belief of the 
whole thing taken'away. There is, visibly, 
no possibility of that group ever having 
existed, in any place, or on any occasion. 
It is all a mere mythic absurdity and faded 
concoction of fringes, muscular arms, and 
curly heads of Greek philosophers.” 

Here is another example of the point of view that 
ideas are the most important quality of pictures. It 
is based on a work which many critics consider the 
finest in the world—Tintoretto’s “ Crucifixion ” :— 

“ The most exquisite instance of imagin¬ 
ative power occurs in an incident in the 
background of ‘ The Crucifixion.’ I will not 
insult this marvellous picture by an effort at 
a verbal account 'Of it. But Tintoret -here, 
as in all other cases, penetrating into the root 
and deep places of his subject, despising all 
outward and bodily appearances of pain, and 
seeking for some means of expressing, not 
the- rack of nerve or sinew, but the fainting 
of the deserted Son of God before His Eloi 
cry, and yet fee'ing himself utterly unequal 
to the expression of this by the countenance, 
has, on the one hand, filled his picture with 
such various and impetuous muscular exer¬ 
tion, that the body of the Crucified is, by com¬ 
parison, in perfect repose, and, on the other, 
has cast the countenance altogether into 
shade. But the Agony is told by this, and 
by this only ; that, though there yet remains 
a chasm of light on the mountain horizon 
where the earthquake darkness closes upon 
the day, the broad and sunlike glory about 
the head of the Redeemer has become wan, 
and of the colour of ashes. 

“ But the great painter felt he had something 
more to do .yet. Not only that Agony of the 
Crucified, but the tumult of the people, that 
rage which invoked His blood upon them and 
their children. Not only the brutality of the 
soldier, the apathy of the Centurion, or any 
other merely instrumental cause of the Divine 
suffering, but the fury of His own people, the 
noise against Him of those for whom He died, 
were to be set before the eye of the under¬ 
standing, if the power of the picture was to be 
complete. This rage, be it remembered, 
was one of disappointed pride; and the 
disappointment dated essentially from the 
time when, but five days before, the King of 

7/ion came, and was received w ith hosannahs, 
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riding upon an ass* and a 
colt the foal of an ass. To 
this time, then/it was neces¬ 
sary to direct the thoughts, 
for therein are found both 
the cause and the character 
the excitement of , and the 
witness against, this mad¬ 
ness of the people. In the 
shadow behind the cross a 
man, riding on an ass colt, 
looks back to the multitude, 
while he points with a rod 
to the Christ Crucified. The 
ass is letdmgontheremnants 
of withered palm-leaves ” 

Once again a picture by the 
same painter— il The Last Judg¬ 
ment ,T —gives him an opportu¬ 
nity for one of the most impres¬ 
sive passages ever conceived :—- 

“ By Tintoret only has 
this unimaginable event 
been grappled with in its 
Verity ; not typically nor 
symbolically, but as they 
may see it who shall not 
sleep, hut be changed. 
Only one traditional cir¬ 
cumstance lie has received 
with Dante and Michael 
Angelo, the Boat of the 
Condemned ; but the im¬ 
petuosity of his mind bursts 
out even in the adoption 
of his image ; he has not 
slopped at the scowling 
ferryman of the one, nor 
at the sweeping blow and 
demon dragging of the 
other, but seized Hylas- 
like by the limbs, and tear¬ 
ing up the earth in his 
agony, the victim is dashed 
into his destruction: nor 
is it the sluggish Lethe, nor 
the fiery lake that bears 
the Cursed vessel, but the 
oceans of the earth and 
the waters of the firma¬ 
ment gathered into one 
white, ghastly cataract; 
the river of the wrath of 
God, roaring down into 
the gulf where the world 
has melted with its fer¬ 
vent heat, choked with the 
ruin of nations, and the 
limbs of its corpses tpssed 
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THE LAST JUDGMENT. From the Painting by Tintoretto, 

Fjvm a I ’totoprnpA 6f Anduttvn. 


out of its whirling, like water-wheels. Bat¬ 
like, out of the holes and caverns and shadow s 
of the earth, the bones gather and the clay 
heaps heave, rattling and adhering into half- 


kneaded anatomies, that crawl, and startle, 
and struggle up among the putrid weeds, with 
the clay dinging to their clotted hair, and 
their heavy eyes sealed by the earth darkness 
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yet, like his of old who went his way unseeing 
to the Siloam Pool; shaking off one by one 
the dreams of the prison-house, hardly hearing 
the clangour of the trumpets of the armies 
of God, blinded yet more, as they awake, 
by the white light of the new Heaven, until 
the great vortex o£ the four winds bears up 
their bodies to the judgment seat; the 
Firmament is all full of them, a, very dust of 
human souls, that drifts, and floats, and falls 
in the interminable, inevitable light; the 
bright clouds arc darkened with them as with 
thick snow, currents of atom life in the 
arteries of heaven, now soaring up slowly, and 
higher and higher still, till the eye and the 


The dragon is drawn from head to tail, vulture 
eyes, serpent teeth, forked tongue, fiery crest, 
armour, daws, and coih as grisly as may be ; 
his den is drawn, and all the dead bones in it, 
and all the savage forest country about it far 
and wide ; we have him, from the beginning 
of his career to the end, devouring, rampant, 
victorious over whole armies, gorged with 
death ; we are present at all the preparations 
for his attack, see him receive hL death-wound, 
and our anxieties are finally becalmed by 
seeing him lie peaceably dead on his back, 
“All the time we have never got into the 
dragon heart, we have never once felt real 
pervading horror, nor sense of the creature's 



JASON* 


/Vimi a Phutovrtiiih itippfrd! by JfauMlI 


fiatn Turner** **Liber Studiarura." 


thought can follow no farther, borne up, 
wingless, by their inward faith and by the 
angel powers invisible, now hurled in count¬ 
less drifts of horror before the breath of their 
condemnation/ 1 

A point on which Rusk in laid much stress is the 
manner in which a great painter gets to the heart 
of his subject, and how his ideas are realized and 
matte alive by the power of imagination. This is one 
of Ids examples—Turner's E< Jason *’ 

“ In RetscfTs illustrations to Schiller's 
*Kampf mit dem Drachen* we have an 
instance, miserably feeble indeed, but char¬ 
acteristic, and suited to our present purpose, 
of the detailing, finishing action of the fancy* 


being ; it is throughout nothing but an ugly 
composition of _ claw and scaled Now take up 
Turner's ' Jason' (’Liber Studiorum ’), and 
observe how the imagination can concentrate 
all this, and infinitely more, into one moment. 
No far forest country,no secret path, nor cloven 
hills ; nothing but a gleaKj of pale horizontal 
sky, that broods over pleasant places far away, 
and sends in, through the wild overgrowth 
of the thicket, a ray of broken daylight into 
the hopeless pit. No flaunting plumes nor 
brandished lances, but stern puq>ose in the 
turn of the crestless helmet, visible victory 
in the drawing back of the prepared right arm 

behind the steady point* No more claws, 

UrftJ narfrom 
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nor teeth, nor manes, nor stinging tails* We 
have the dragon, like everything else, by the 
middle- We need see no more of him- All 
his horror is in that fearful, slow, griding 
upheaval of the single coil* Spark after 
spark of it, ring after ring, is sliding into the 
light, the slow glitter steals along him step by 
step, broader and broader, a lighting of funeral 
lamps one by one, quicker and quicker j a 
moment more, and he is out upon us, all crash 
and blaze, among those broken trunks—but 
he will be nothing then to what he is now/' 

Rut, after all, Rusk in was at his greatest as a poet 
—for a poet fit 1 w<is, although he did no k write in verse, 
but in 41 lhat other harmony of prose*” Let us end, 
as we began, with a description of a ship at sea. Few 
lovelier poems exist in the world than his elegy on the 
old Thtteraire 

“Of all pictures of subjects not visibly 
involving human pain, this is, I believe, the 
most pathetic that was ever painted* Those 
sails that strained so full bent into the 
battle—that broad bow that struck the surf 
aside, enlarging silently in steadfast haste, full 
front to the shot, resistless and without reply 
—those triple ports w'hose choirs of flame rang 
forth in their courses, into the fierce revenging 
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monotone, which, when it died away, left no 
answering voice to rise any more upon the 
sea against the strength of England—those 
sides that were wet with the long runlets of 
English life-blood, like press-planks at vintage, 
gleaming goodly crimson down to the cast and 
clash of the washing foam—those pale masts 
that stayed themselves up against the war- 
ruin, shaking out their ensigns through the 
thunder, till sail and ensign drooped—sleep 
in the dealh-slilled pause of Andalusian air, 
burning with its witness-cloud of human souls 
at rest—surely for these some sacred care 
might have been left in our thoughts—some 
quiet space amidst the lapse of English 
waters ? 

“Nay, not so* We have stern keepers to 
trust her glory to—the fire and the worm* 
Never more shall sunset lay golden robe on 
her, nor starlight tremble on the waves that 
part at her gliding. Perhaps, where the low 
gate opens to some cottage-garden, the tired 
traveller may ask, idly, why the moss grows 
so green on its nigged w'ood ; and even the 
sailor’s child may not answer, nor know% that 
the night-dew lies deep in the war-rents of 
the wood of the old Timtraire* 1 
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Caprice. 

By AUSTIN PHILIPS and PETER MACAIRE. 



Illustrated by Dudley Hardy, RX 


HE was safe ; she was out of 
danger. The new f s of the 
operation and the ailment had 
paled before the last murder 
and the latest racing; was 
relegated to the penultimate 
line of the posters; gave 
London the news of 
her in lettering no 
longer monstrous, 
but modest, decent* 
restrained. And she, 
the idol of Covent 
Garden, the adored 
of opera-goers, lay, 
white, pillow- 
propped, and conva¬ 
lescent, on the great 
couch in that large, 
hxurious room. 

Outside, the roar of traffic, far-off and faint; 
straw in the roadway, many-layered, lavishly- 
s:rewn* A night in late November, typical 
of winter London, death - dealing, male¬ 
ficent, poisonous ; making the strong faint¬ 
hearted ; starkly, implacably seeking out 
and setting finger upon the heart and 
lungs of the weak. Within, romance and 
comfort, a wide hearth, a glowing wood-fed 
fire. Walls heavy with drapings ; the silk- 
shaded lights that soothe* Floors soft to 
tread upon with their Eastern, heavy-lying 
rugs. The room itself boudoir, studio, library, 
study ; each of these things and none of 
them, but to Kate Risalba meaning, most 
sweetly. Home. 

The nurse, neat - gowned, white - capped, 
and freckled, rose from a corner of the 
settle* Then she took a slate from a tiny 
table and pushed it, with its string-hung 
pencil, into the patient’s hand* 

41 Is there anything else you would like ? 
I am going down to dinner. I shall not be 
more than half an hour at the most*” 

The £oft, carefully-chosen pencil crumbled 
its quick reply:— 

“ I would like that book of Hichens on the 
bookcase by the fire. And the telegrams and 
letters that have come since lunch*"' 



The nurse, searching, found the red-covered 
book and set it gently in the patient's lap* 
Then she lifted and carried to the couch-side 
the tiny escritoire* 

“ There ; there is what you want* I shall 
be hack in twenty-five minutes* Here J *— 
the silken rope was laid across the soft pillow 
—“ here is the bell* Ring for me, please, if 
you w f ant me." 

Kate Risalba—Risalba, as the world called 
her—sighed her thankfulness aloud* She 
loved and admired the bronze-haired little 
woman as efficient people love and admire 
their like. Rut she wanted loneliness, soli¬ 
tude* as only, sometimes, the artist can. And, 
these ten days—since the eve of the operation 
—she had been surrounded by alien folk* 

It had come to her unexpectedly, the need 
of it; it had been sprung upon her without 
warning by the specialist to whom she had 
gone. “ An operation immediately ; a prob¬ 
able, an almost certain, cure. A month of 
singing-silence ; a fortnight's respite for the 
speaking voice* Then all as w T dl as ever ; 
better, indeed, than you have been for many 
months* Shirk the operation, forego it’— 
and in a year you sing no more. Choose, 
Madame Risalba—for you the decision—I can 
only give you advice ! ” 

She had chosen, and the operation had 
succeeded ; she was safe ; she w ? as out of 
the wood. Only deliberate carelessness— 
voice-suicide by the use of her vocal cords 
before the stern-la wed limit should expire— 
could harm her now* She knew — as no 
one else knew — how' much there trembled 
in the scales. Riches against poverty; every¬ 
th ing against nothing ; life against living 
death* For she was the most extravagant 
woman in either hemisphere, and her solitary 
asset w r as her priceless, fugitive voice* 

She had begun as an Academy student ; in 
those days the most disciplined of pupils, less 
than any woman the slave of extravagance ; 
the victim of caprice* Early - orphaned, 
scarce!y-rclationed, grit, sheer grit, nothing 
but that could have hacked a way through 
disappointments and obstacles, handicaps 
and misfortunes, made trebly difficult by a 
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poverty sordid, unpicturesque. A garret in 
Gower Street; a pittance from uncles incre¬ 
dulous of her staying - power and gift, A 
physique magnificent, unparalleled. Eight 
years of foregoing, of self-denial, of the 
fanatical sacrifices that only women can make. 
Rebuffs, reverses; a gradual gaining; a getting 
together of money j the dehut upon the grand 
opera stage. The part Mimi j the opera 
Puccini’s “ Bob^rne.’' Then triumph—real 
triumph - the breath of popular fame- A 
tour of continent and hemisphere ; a con¬ 
quering of the world. A return to Covent 
Garden ; an apotheosis, a setting amongst 
the goddesses of song, “ The English 
Nightingale,” they called her; this English¬ 
woman who redeemed from 
the reproach of 4£ unmusical ” 
the admiring British race. 

And, marvellously, she had 
kept her head; had stayed 
unspoiled of fame—till, sud¬ 
den! y, the head was turned 
and her wild extravagance set 


royally as she earned. She had this house 
in Mayfair, a Perthshire castle, a steam yacht 
at Southampton ; and Italy's tiniest, most 
southern islet was her own. She was reckless, 
in all things save in one. That thing was 
love. She, everywhere more fierce, more 
fanatical than her kind, had sacrificed love 


Tim SOFT, CAREFULLY CHOSEN PENCIL CRUMBLED J TS QUICK REPLY.” 


all the world a - talk. She indulged the 
least mad impulse, gratified every folly and 
whim ; drew cheques of colossal magnitude 
upon her banking account of earning capacity 
and health. She worked hard as ever, was 
as industrious as in her student’s hours. Yet 
she knew everyone, went everywhere, did 
everything, entertained wastefully, spent as 
VoLrlii-63. 


to art. At the hour of her first great triumph 
Love had threatened his spell. 

She knew' herself to the heart’s core ; and 
of herself she was afraid. She had 
loved deeply; she had had the thought 
of marriage, but shw plainly all that 
marriage must mean. It meant, for her, 
retirement, tht relinquishing of popularity 
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and fame. By halves she could do nothing; 
it had never been her way. She could not 
serve two masters; she must give herself 
to her work or to her husband with all her 
heart and soul. Fame and popularity seemed 
her life’s blood. She retained them; she 
prepared to send love away. She achieved 
this as she achieved all things which had been 
her desire. Save, only, one. That thing, 
forgetfulness. 

Now quickly, determinedly, she took from 
the escritoire the high-heaped telegrams and 
letters, set the telegrams aside for a moment, 
and opened the letters first. When letters 
and envelopes were tossed floorwards, the 
buff-covered missives had their turn. She 
opened them idly, esteeming them little, say¬ 
ing to herself, in the act of it, “ Real friends 
write, not wire ! ” 

Five, ten, twenty of them, covers alike and 
contents, crumpled, flat-lying, crinkled, lay 
anyhow before her, patching the silken cover¬ 
let with orange and grey. Another cover 
tom open; one more unfolded page. A 
reading, swift and careless ; a gasp, an 
exclamation, a re-reading ; a cry of terror, 
a sitting bolt upright; an effort immense 
and fruitless to read, a third time, words that 
leaped towards her, danced backward, then, 
in a sea of terror, seemed to swim away. She 
reeled; she stood vertiginous; breathless, 
dizzy, and sick. The flimsy, outstretched paper 
crackled in its passage through the air. And 
now the words that had danced backward, 
that had fled upon terror’s tide, seemed, as it 
were, flung forward, shouting their message 
of death:— 

“ Mr. Corrie Stuart fatally wounded in moior 
accident. He demands you. He is sinking 
fast.—Nurse Garnett, Les Lunes, St. Ives.” 

And of a sudden the artist in her died—or 
was drugged to death’s semblance. The 
woman in her was re-bom, made new. Fame ? 
Fame was not. Wealth ? Wealth was for¬ 
gotten. Recognition, popularity ! Did such 
things exist ? For eight years she had 
crushed Love back to her heart’s remotest 
wall. Expelled him ? Never! And now 
she could hold him there no longer ; the hour 
of his revenge was at hand. 

“The belt! The bell! Where is it?” and 
her voice, throaty, strange-sounding, husked 
to her frightened ears. She moved, she 
twisted, she swung this way and that, seeking 
with mad haste what lay before her eyes. 
“ There ; ah, there ! ” She snatched at it, 
set finger on the ivory knob of it, carried it, 
still down-pressing it, in her passage across 
the room; then turned and came, like a 


caged animal, across the thick, soft floor. 
Suddenly she made doorwards, stumbled 
over her wrapper, went on her knees, rose up 
again, went forward and came to the rope’s 
full limit, feeling the wrench at wrist and 
shoulder as it jerked itself from her clasp. 
The door was opened, the landing and its 
banisters were reached. 

“ Madge ! Madge ! Where are you ? 
Madge ! Oh, Madge ! ” 

There was the sound of a door flung open, 
the exchange of short, sharp sentences, the 
crackle of stiff-starched uniform, the hiss and 
swish of skirts. The nurse was first upon 
the staircase; the companion was close 
behind. Looking up, as they hurried, they 
saw, gazing down on them, a woman whose 
one hand gripped the rail before her, whose 
other hand flourished a piece of paper; 
whose voice, thick and husky, gasped half- 
inaudible words. 

“ What on earth’s the matter ? What are 
you doing ? Madame—Madame Risalba, how 
dare you leave your couch ! ” 

The nurse, on the landing, caught her 
patient’s arm and pulled her quickly from the 
banisters, turning her towards the open door. 
But the diva, big, blonde, imperious, swung 
round excitedly, roughly, pushing the little 
woman away. 

“Madge — read—read this.” The grey 
flimsy was thrust into an outstretched hand. 
“ Woman ! ”—the dramatic, unforgettable 
habit of the theatre put stage words upon the 
diva’s angry lips—“ woman, let me go—let 
me go, I say ! I’ll do as I please, I tell you ! 
Leave me alone— will you leave me alone ? ” 
There was another effort from the nurse, a 
repulse from Kate Risalba; one more out¬ 
burst, an appeal to the companion, a sharp, 
indignant reproach. “ Help me, Miss Her¬ 
bert ; oh, help me ! How can you stand 
there ? Do something. Help me to get her 
back.” 

But Madge Herbert, black-gowned and 
tall, fellow-student and failure, whom the 
diva had pulled from poverty, had made 
friend and confidante; who, the weaker 
spirit, repaid the kindness with a passionate 
fondness for the stronger, could—herself 
aghast—offer no assistance to the nurse. 
She knew what Kate Risalba had suffered, 
how much she had endured. And she knew, 
too, all that this terrible message must mean. 
And all her being leaped in sympathy with 
her friend’s great grief. Her voice throbbed, 
her hands went quickly out. 

“ Corrie Stuart—dying 1 ” 

“ Yes; he—he may be-1 ” 
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“ Oh-h-h ! What are you - ■ Shall I 
go to him—take a message ? Shall I—— ? ” 
“ No ! ” 

“ Madame—Madame Risalba ! For God’s 
sake —your voice- 
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“ Silence, I tell you ! Silence 1 Let me 
think/' 

The nurse gasped, half spoke a further 
protest, saw the folly of it—and was dumb. 
What her patient did was madness; what 
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opposition might goad her to do would be 
worse. So the little woman stayed silent, 
hoping against fear. Madge Herbert, too, 
was speechless. The diva, gripping the hand¬ 
rail, stared down the staircase well. And, 
standing there, she made decision; chose to 
gratify one more—the last—caprice. It was 
voice-suicide, and she knew it; it was the 
death of recognition, the end of popularity, 
the loss of name and fame. It was magnifi¬ 
cent ; it was colossal ; it was—poverty. It 
was, also, madness—and the deed of a woman 
who loved. 

“ I am going to him. Send Terry to me. 
Tell her to pack a bag. Be quick—be quick ! ” 
And she turned and went into the room. 

The nurse, hurrying after her, found the 
companion at her side. She stayed in the 
doorway; caught at Madge Herbert, asking 
her for the truth. 

“ Going ! Where is she going ? ” Madge 
Herbert’s answer sent her white to the 
lips. 

“ She is going to St. Ives, to see someone 
who—who-” 

“ But it’s the end—the end of everything. 
She will never sing again ! Can’t you turn 
her ; can’t you move her ? ” 

“ I will try, nurse. But you must expect— 
nothing. She will do—just as her heart 
dictates.” 

It would be useless. Madge Herbert knew 
more than the nurse knew; had had trust 
and confidence, was aware of how Kate 
Risalba had loved and suffered secretly, was 
conscious of her illimitable, despair-begotten 
capriciousness, was sure of what, now, her 
friend was going to do. For the gratificat’on 
of a whim, a fortune—that had ever been ner 
way. For the gratification of her heart’s 
desire, the fleeting indulgence of a life’s 
passion, for the final sight of, an hour with, 
a first, a last kiss from, the man she had loved 
—and had lost for ambition—the diva would 
have sacrificed fortunes innumerable—was, 
in fact, going to throw away her present and 
to ruin her future. 

Yet the companion, knowing it useless, 
put up, quickly, tactfully, one final fight for 
her friend, in whose fortunes her own fortunes 
were bound up. 

“ Kate ! ” Madge Herbert touched, gently / 
the diva’s shoulder as she spoke. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you—are vou going ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Is it—is it worth it ? ” 

“ 1 think so.” 

“ But, Kate ”—there was one last effort, 


made feebly, made with the certainty that 
the reiteration was useless—“ Kate—you 
know what it means to you—and the—the 
future. Is it—I hate to say it—is it worth 
it—is it, after all, wise ? ” 

“ Wise I ” The diva’s voice, for all its 
huskiness, was magnificent with disdain. 

“ Wise 1 Who cares [for wisdom ? It is 
right l I must pay my debt! ” 

Madge Herbert drew back from her and 
glanced meaningly at the nurse. The nurse 
looked coldly back, not—since she loved the 
diva —less wrung than those other women, 
but because, long trained to it, she had learned 
to hide emotion, to school herself to be calm. 
And she was thinking, seeking, struggling 
to find some way to keep her patient from the 
journey, to buiid some commonsense barrier 
that would withstand the onset of caprice. 

“ The nine-fifty from Paddington. See 
Harker. Tell him to have the brougham 
ready at a quarter past. Then come and 
help me. Come to my room ! ” 

Kate Risalba swept doorwards; Madge 
Herbert, following behind, turned as she 
went and gave to the nurse a shrug of 
sympathy, a consolatory glance. The com¬ 
panion had made her effort; the appeal, 
the protest had failed. Now, in her great 
loyalty, it was her task—it seemed to her her 
duty—though against her own interests— 
to aid, to help her friend. And the nurse, 
despairing, discomfited, was left in the room 
alone. There strategy came to her rescue, 
conquering the hospital-bred awe of great 
physicians, overcoming etiquette, driving her 
to the initiative that should save the diva 
from herself. She crossed the room and caught 
up a receiver from its rest. 

“ Halloa, there ! Nine double O one 
Mayfair. Yes, n>ne double O one.” She 
stood eager and impatient, pressing, in her 
anxiousness, the ear-piece hard against her 
head. 

“ Is that nine double O one Mayfair ? 
Dr. Parris, is he in ? Oh, thank you. Yes, 
it is very, very important. Ah, is that Dr. 
Parris? I’m Nurse Sargent — at Madame > 
Risalba’s house. Relapse ? No, worse. She’s 
had a telegram. Someone’s ill—dying—she’s 
going to him—going to St. Ives. What, 
stop her ? Oh, I’ve tried my hardest. I 
can do nothing—nothing at all. What, 
madness ? Of course it’s madness. What— 
what—you’ll come to her—n6w ? Oh, thank 
God, doctor, thank God ! But make haste— 
make haste—or you’ll be too late. What, 
keep her—delay her—don’t let her get out 
into the fog ? ^11 iiight,* ^’11 try, doctor, only 
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make haste. She’s unmanageable — abso¬ 
lutely. Come soon, or it will be too late ! ” 

The receiver clicked back upon its two 
bright-polished forks. Nurse Sargent, rest¬ 
less and eager, paced the thick-rugged floor. 
Was there time, she asked herself—was there 
time for him to come—to save ? 

The clock struck nine; the minute-hand 
went forward ; but there was no doctor, no 
Madame Risalba; no brougham, as yet, before 
the house. Five past the hour, ten past. 
The nurse flung open the door, lest her 
patient should cross the landing and descend 
the stairs unheard. She ran to the window 
and pulled aside the curtains; peering into 
the fog, she saw a motor cross the spread- 
out straw, but it was the diva's brougham, 
not the doctor’s cab. The quarter; sixteen 
minutes; seventeen ; then sounds upon 
the stairs. They were outside, the diva and 
Madge Herbert; Terry, the maid, as well; 
the diva, fur-muffled and fur-cloaked. And 
they were going down ! 

“ Madame Risalba”—the nurse dashed on 
to the landing, between patient and stairs— 
“ if you must go, wrap up warm enough; let 
me get you some food.” 

She was taken by the waist; a strong arm 
went round her; she was kissed upon both 
her cheeks, was swung swiftly, bodily out of 
Kate Risalba’s imperious way. “ I’m sorry— 
sorry if I was rude to you—forgive me, nurse, 
please. Tell Dr. Parris that you did your 
best to keep me back. Tell him I’ll write to 
him—he knows me—he knows I do as I please. 
Madge, dearest, stay and look after nurse.” 
And the diva was gone, her maid with her; 
the front door was opened, admitting the 
poisonous fog. Then it closed again, follow¬ 
ing upon the faint, sharp bang of the 
brougham’s door. The nurse, running back 
to the window, saw the car traverse the straw, 
watched the fog swallow it up. Then, turn¬ 
ing, she found Madge Herbert at her side. 

“ Why, oh, why didn’t you help me ? ” 
came her quick, despairing cry. 

“ I did help you. I did all I could do. It 
was useless. She just had to go.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ She loved him.” 

“ But it’s the end of her-” 

Madge Herbert stood silent a moment, 
regarding the other with sad and questioning 
eyes. And then : “ Have you ever really 
loved, nurse ? ” she wonderingly asked. 

“ No ; I don’t think so ; except, of course, 
my work.” 

“ Ah, then, you don’t understand. She 
has loved him always—since her student 


days. Life would be impossible for her after¬ 
wards if she did not go to him now.” 

The nurse answered nothing, but went back 
to the window once more and stood there, 
watching, praying for the cab that might yet 
be in time to turn and catch Kate Risalba 
upon the platform itself. But it was ten— 
two minutes past ten—before a taxi, fog¬ 
burrowing, fiercely hooting, pulled up before 
the house. As the doctor ran up the steps 
Nurse Sargent reached the hall. She had the 
door open, and gave him the hopeless truth. 

“ She is gone, doctor. Her train left 
Paddington more than ten minutes ago.” 

The doctor looked at her; looked, too, at 
Madge Herbert, who had joined them in the 
hall. 

“ You did your best,” he answered. “ I’m 
sure of it. Even if I had got here earlier I 
doubt whether I could have kept her back. 
But—but she will be lucky if she keeps her 
speaking voice—she will never sing again ! ” 

She —the woman he spoke of—was on 
London’s outskirts now. The train dashed 
westwards, free of suburb and fog. Slough, 
Burnham, Taplow, Maidenhead, Reading, 
and beyond; on, on, towards the Cornish 
West. In her haste it had been the triumph 
of instinct; now that her voyaging compelled 
inactiveness it was the turn, the triumph, of 
thought. She was re-living her adolescence; 
was seeing, clear and vivid, her early, strug¬ 
gling life. But most one picture came to her 
—an hour, an episode of her dear and student 
days. 

A girl was singing—singing about clouds 
and thunder and storm. Then silence— 
sudden silence; and upon that a clamorous 
applause—applause which died and rose again 
in young and excited shouts; calls for the 
student-composer of the student’s just-sung 
song. A mere boy appearing, staying one 
nervous second at the head of the small flight 
of stairs beside the platform; the girl, now 
at the stairs’ foot, clapping wildly ; and the 
whole audience, professors, students, rela¬ 
tions, loudly approving the pair. The boy 

was Corrie Stuart, and the girl- The diva 

heard now the unforgotten melody, wistful, 
in call urgent, in echo haunting, insistent. 

This picture again, and many times. Then 
a drifting into other scenes : the whole gamut 
of a student friendship; the same fight for 
Academy honours; a mutual rejoicing in 
distinctions, prizes won. Then, later, com¬ 
mon checks ; the same march forward ; the 
all but beaching in the same backwater; 
success to both of them, almost at the self¬ 
same hour. And in that hour the knowledge 
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which the struggle had hid from them : the 
dawning of the truth, the revelation of their 
love. To the man it had meant the fulfilling 
of life, the completion of all things, a perfect¬ 
ing of his art, the utterest, moat final realiza¬ 
tion of beauty itself. To the woman it had 
meant the sacrifice of all which she had sacri¬ 
ficed herself to achieve. For she could not 
serve love and music, and she could not do 
things by halves* She suffered incredibly ; 
she worked and, most desperately, played. 
His sufferings ? She knew nothing of them, 
save that he did suffer* She only knew r that 


she loved him, that he both understood her 
and forgave- He lived little in London j 
lived there only when he must* It had, for 
him, irrevocably lost its charm. He worked 
in the country, at his house on the cliff-top 
at St* Ives. 

The train rushed forward, carrying Kate 
Risalba to the ancient fishing village, taking 
her to the bedside of the man she loved, had 
always loved—and would love to the last 
hour of her ruined, voice-lost life* The 
future, with its emptiness, was nothing to 
her; the past, with its crowded triumphs, 
its worthless, costly pleasures, meant, indeed, 
still less. Nothing mattered, nothing counted 
—life was empty of all things but regret. 
She might be in time to a*sk forgiveness, and, 
receiving it, to draw comfort, succour, and 
such stay as should help her to endure* Her 
sacrifice—immense, colossal, beyond the 
power of lesser souls to make ? She thought 
little of it—nothing* She was a great woman 
who loved greatly, as a great artist must, and 
who made reparation as titanically as she had 
erred. She would “ go out/' disappear, 
become a name’s shadow; she, the one 


t( SHE WILL NEVER SING AGAIN I 
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supreme—pre-eminently supreme—English 
songstress of her‘day. And her laurels, self- 
abandoned, would fall to Marecini, the Italian 
woman who hated and was jealous of her; 
who, hitherto outdistanced, would step where 
she had stood. “ I shall be feted when you 
are forgotten,” the foreigner had cried one 
furious afternoon when each had sung in a 
great charity matinie and the Englishwoman 
had been the more acclaimed of the pair. 

On—on; the lights of sleeping Bristol, 
the stop and start at Bridgwater and Taunton; 
at Exeter a long nine minutes’ stay. Then 
Newton Abbot; the dash for Plymouth; 
the crossing of the Tamar, the swift passage 
into Cornwall’s heart. Now and then the 
maid’s entrance—“ Can I do anything, 
madame ? Is there anything madame would 
wish done ? ” Always a “ Nothing, Terry ! ” 
a shiver of relief at being alone again; a 
growing icy numbness, in spite of furs and 
rugs. And as the train left Truro, rumbling 
into the coming dawn, a recollection, a snatch¬ 
ing from an inner pocket of the crushed- 
up scrap of flimsiness which had brought her, 
ruined, to the West. She unfolded it and 
spread it open. Not less now than then it 
shouted its terrible news :— 

“ Mr. Corrie Stuart fatally wounded in motor 
accident. He demands you. He is sinking 
fast.—Nurse Garnett, Les Lunes, St. Ives.” 

“ Wounded ” — not “ injured,” but 
“ wounded ” ; the word was horrible, pictur¬ 
ing ; sending her imagination galloping, 
making her visualize the appalling worst. She 
beheld him pale and bandaged; grey-handed, 
growing waxen-white. He was dying—dead. 
She had no speech with him ; there were no 
words; no whispered forgiveness; no kiss 
of desperate clinging which should enable 
her, henceforward, to endure. He was dead— 
dead; and—as the certainty assumed her 
—sending her heart cold with a coldness to 
which her body’s numbness was as fever’s 
heat—the train slackened, ran into, and 
pulled up at St. Erth. 

“ We change here, madame.” The maid 
was beside her, gathering up wraps and rugs. 
Kate Risalba got out of the carriage and into 
another one in a dream. A wait of eight 
minutes, then fifteen minutes’ journeying 
beside the Cornish sea. The sun came 
through and the haze from the sea was 
softened away, and full daylight, fierce and 
pitiless, fell upon the diva's haggard face. 
Wonderfully, heroically, she forced herself 
into calmness, for she would not go weeping 
into the death chamber, or, if he still lived, 
be otherwise than helpful and calm. Alone 
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she was feeble, despairing. Before him she 
would be strong and brave. So she told 
herself; such, then, she forced herself 
to be. 

St. Ives ! 

As she got out. she turned to her maid a 
moment and pointed to an hotel which stood 
above the station on the cliff. 

“ Up there ; they will give you breakfast; 
get me a room—and wait.” 

Then she turned towards the station gate. 

“ Les Lunes—where is Les Lunes ? ” she 
asked. 

“ Up there, madame. Up on the hill.” 
The porter pointed to a bungalow which 
looked seawards from the cliff. 

“ Thank you.” She hesitated; a ques¬ 
tion— the question—trembled upon her lips ; 
then died, unasked, fear-killed. And she 
was gone—up the steps, up the hill, fast¬ 
walking, yet stately in her haste. The man 
stared after her, curious, as his kind ; won¬ 
dering who she was, this woman with the 
husky voice and queenly presence who seemed 
in such trouble and stress. 

She came to the cliff-top; she was now 
before the white-w r alled, red-roofed house. 
As she stood, motionless, before the wooden 
gates, a dead, torpid feeling was upon her, 
numbing, enshackling her limbs. She made 
a vast effort, recovered herself, and opened the 
gate. There were steps, a short approach, 
a veranda round the house. Windows faced 
her, innocent of down-drawn blinds. He 
was—he was still alive ! 

Her hand went upwards, then stopped, 
for she hesitated to set finger upon the dis¬ 
turbing bell. How to attract attention— 
how not to give noise or shock ? The ques¬ 
tion was answered for her as she stayed. 

To the right of her a window, latched and 
latticed, opened at a hand-touch; a hand, 
just seen, fixed the shining, hole-drilled bar 
of brass upon the pin in the white wood 
frame ; a face, dark, clean-shaven, sensitive, 
showed for a second and was gone. Then 
a humming of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym¬ 
phony, a humming of the melody, dolorous 
and sweet; the sound of a keyboard’s cover 
lifted and set back ; the careless striking of 
preliminary notes. 

“Jim! Jim!” 

In the room a cry, carrying to the woman 
on the veranda that certainty which the hand, 
the face, the humming, had failed to make 
complete; the crash of a music-stool finding 
the wood - blocked floor; footsteps rushing 
windowwards ; a face thrust out, drawn 
back. Outside the window no one—but a 
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furious knocking at the front door. And 
then—and then 1 -—- 


"Jim!”—the voice husked out its great 
emotion; “Jim! But the accident—the 
wire-! ” 


There, in the music-room, Corrie Stuart 
stared at her, looking down on her from his 
great height; big with the bigness of which 
his work was the revelation ; the first of 


he took it, read it with eyes incredulous, 
amazed. 

Fatally wounded in motor accident- 
demands you—sinking fast—Nurse Gamat/ 
i know no one of that name/ 3 
“ Y ou know no one ? ” 

“No; I —he forgot now r the surprise 
of it, remembered only that she had been 
operated upon, heard her voice was choked 



and thick — “ oh, 


MAN WAS READING THE MJfrSAGB, RE-READING IT, KNITTING OVER 
IT nZZLKD BROWS,” 


English composers; his pride to look not 
musician, but man* 

“ Wire — accident! I don’t — I don’t 
understand,” 

" What does it mean ? Why—why did 
you send for me ? 33 

“ Send for you, Kate ? / send for you ! ** 

Thu unmeant reproach fell harmless, almost 
unheard* Kate Risalba was fumbling des¬ 
perately in her small, gold - crested bag. 
She found and thrust the flimsy at him ; 


my God ; they've 
played on your 
large - hear Led ness 
—they've tricked 
you into coming— 
so as to ruin you 

— to take away 
your voice* An 
enemy has done 
this” 

" An enemv ? ” 
“Ye s/' The 
man was reading 
the message, re¬ 
reading it, knitting 
over it puzzled 
brows. “ 4 Fatally 
wounded — motor 
accident — d e * 
mands you/ U ho 

— who can it 
be ? ” 

“It doesn't 
matter, J i m— 
you're safe—that’s 
all—all that really 
counts ! 33 

Corrie Stuart 
scarcely heard 
her ; he was re¬ 
peating the text 
of the telegram, 
w ondering, search¬ 
ing in vain. Then, 
s u d d e n 1 y, there 
came two gestures; 
one of dull help¬ 
lessness, the other 
And a third—of anger, 


of quick surprise* 
indignation, rage* 

“We shall never —yes— yes —we shall— 
heavens, 1 see it all. It is, it is, it is ! ” 

“Is what, Jim? Who is it—who is it? 
What do vou mean ? ” 

41 It’s Marecim 1 33 
“ What ? Impossible ! ” 

“ It isn’t impossible ; it’s true* She’s done 
it. It’s her doing—she-devil that she is ! ” 

" But, jim,^—/ . r 

Original from 
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** Look ! ,J His forefinger, pressed on the 
flimsy, pointed to the betraying words. 
" * Fatally wounded J — 1 wounded ? — that 
gives it away. An English person would 
write r injured *; an Italian would think of 
jeriio —would use ( wounded r instead. The 
cat! The—the devil-cat ! Curse her ! ” 

" But, Jim—it’s only surmise. You don’t 
know -” 

** I do know, Kate. I do know. And look 
here—look here, again. ( He demands you/ 
We—English people—would never say that. 
We should write f asks for you/ * wants you 1 
—anything but ‘ demands/ And, besides, 
that isn't all I remember now r . Her maid 
was here in St. Ives yesterday—that woman 
whom she takes with her everywhere* She 
was at the station. She pretended not to 
see me, but her thick veil made me stare, and 
I saw then who it w f as. It w r as she—it must 
have been she—w r ho handed the telegram in. 
Yes ; a jealous woman will do anything— 
anything in the world !” 

“ Well, Jim ”—and Kate Risalba spoke 
almost listlessly—“ it it was Marecini it 
doesn't much matter—nothing much matters 
now.” 

“ Doesn't matter ! ” He stared at her ; 
catching her hands, he held them and gasped 
his anxiety out. “ But your voice, Kate. 
You must see a doctor— 
you must rest. I’ll go 


“ Knew it! ” 

“ Yes ” 

" When ? ” 

14 When I started.” 

“ And you came to me—you came !” 

“ Yes ! ” 

“ But—Kate, it was madness. How could 
you ? ” 

She smiled at him, beautifully, simply. “ I 
had to come,” she replied, 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because I loved you. I had made you 
miserable. I wanted to make you happy— 
I wanted—to pay my debt.” 

" Kate—Kate ! ■” Corrie Stuart took one 
step towards her and held her tight and close 
in his arms. And in that moment the artist 
in her died for ever; the woman in her 
leaped to life—to live. 

“ Then you—you still love me ? ” she asked, 
presently, in her poor and husky voice, 

** I adore you ! You know it; you have 
always know r n,” 

“ Yes ; but I treated you so badly. And 
now—now that I’ve lost everything—now 
that Tm nobody—” 





<£ You arc mine.” 

“Then, Jim she tried to 
laugh, but laughter failed her; 
she fell back upon the hap¬ 
piest of smiles, “ Jim, we 
must bless Marecini, who 
brought me to you. That is 
the only thing that matters, 
after all.” 

She was right. Nothing 
else did matter. Once more 
had Fate chosen human 
malice and hatred to unite 
and make happy those whom 


She look a step for¬ 
ward, in her speech uncord 
sciously dramatic, like the 
great artist that she was. 

“ Stay; it is useless. I 
shall never sing again.” 

“ Never sing-” 

** No,” She smiled at 
him whitely. 11 No; I 
knew that——” 


‘COKKN-: STUART TOOK ONE STEP TOWARDS HER AM) IIEL It I 


Destiny had decreed should 


TIGHT AM) CLOSE IN lilS AKMS. 
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Wko Are the Ten Greatest Men 

Now Alive? 

A Symposium of Representative Opinions. 


HE term “greatness” implies 
a certain rare quality which 
lifts a man up on a pedestal 
and sets him above and apart 
from the run of mankind, 
“ Genius,” perhaps, would 
better express this quality; 
but whatever term is used it implies power 
by reason of singular 
and commanding gifts* 

Thus* Napoleon, Wel¬ 
lington, Bismarck, Peel, 

Gladstone, Macaulay, 

Lincoln, Gam bet ta, 

Mol tke, T h a c k c r a y, 

Dickens, Favour, and 
Tennyson were such 
men of mark. They 
would probably figure 
in most contemporary 
lists of the world’s ten 
greatest men- So would 
Cecil Rhodes, Pasteur, 
and Tolstoi. You could 
not have compiled a 
muster roll of the ten 
most eminent men 
and leave those names 
out, 

Who, then, are the 
ten greatest men in the 
w orld to-day ? Who, 
judged by these stand¬ 
ards, and these stand¬ 
ards alone, ought to be 
included ? The task 
is not an easy one, but 
it can be achieved. 

With the first five, 
indeed, it is com¬ 
paratively easy. Most 
Anglo-Saxons will agree 
that Joseph Chamber- 
lain, J^ord Roberts, 

Lord Kitchener, Thomas Edison, and 
Theodore Roosevelt should not be excluded. 
But will a Frenchman or a German or a 
Russian also admit their claims ? It is the 
mure difficult because there do not seem 
to be any mighty names in the present 
day in statecraft, literature, art T and rhusL: 


comparable to the mighty names of the 
past* Who is the twentieth-century equiva¬ 
lent to Bismarck, Turner, Wagner, Beet¬ 
hoven, Victor Hugo, Shelley, Byron, or 
Balzac ? France has several great names in 
literature—Francois Coppee, Rostand, Loti, 
and Anatole France. She has Rodin and 
Bonnat in art. But has she any statesman 
the peer, say, of Gam- 
betta or of Thiers ? 
The fame of what 
German is co-extensive 
with civilization ? Is 
there any besides 
William II. ? Haeckel, 
perhaps, and Ehrlich. 
Has Russia any great 
genius to replace 
Tolstoi ? Well, there 
is Metchnikoff* Austria 
has Richard Strauss ; 
Italy has Puccini, 
d’Annunzio, and Fer- 
rero. As for America, 
besides Mr* Edison and 
Mr. Roosevelt, there 
are several command¬ 
ing figures in finance 
and of international 
renown. There are, 
too, Wilbur Wright and 
j. S. Sargent* And 
so on. 

In order, then, to 
arrive at some decision, 
not, it may be, per¬ 
manent, or one that 
will stand the test of 
posterity, but not the 
less significant on that 
account—perhaps even 
more valuable as re¬ 
flecting contemporary 
judgments—the Editor 
of The Strand has asked a number of 
eminent observers in various departments 
of effort to compile a list of the ten 
who, in their opinion, deserve this tre¬ 
mendous honour — the ten men who are 
the most certain of statues after their 
death. 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 

barrassment under which most of the list- 
makers labour:— 


Lord Lister. 

Prof. Elie MetdimkofL 
Lord Kitchener. 

Lord Rosebery* 

Joseph Chamberlain. 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
Lord Roberts. 

C. Marconi. 

Rtidyard Kipling* 


Emperor William II* 
Thomas A. Edison* 
Richard Strauss. 
Ernest Haeckel. 
Thomas Hardy* 
Porhrio Diaz. 

John S. Sargent, R.A. 
Lord Rayleigh 
Emperor of Austria. 


If he had further to abbreviate this list the 
First Commoner of England would, we have 
reason to believe, sacrifice the names of 
Francis Joseph, Diaz, Sargent, and Rayleigh* 
Jt is still four too long. Can it be possible 
that the Emperor William, Kitchener, 
Chamberlain, and Hardy would have 
to go? 

The next list is that of a very experi¬ 
enced observer of men, Sir Frederick 
Milner, Bart. It runs thus 


Joseph Chamberlain. 
Lord Kitchener. 

Lord Roberts* 

Lord Lister, 

Rudvard K 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Louis Botha. 

Lord Rosebery* 
Thomas A. Edison* 
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A distinguished member of the 
French Academy, M* Paul Leroy- 
BeaulieUj thinks that France is too 
scantily represented on the lists drawn 
up by Englishmen* He writes as 
follows 

“ It is an extremely delicate matter 
to say who or what is a great man, 
and much more to say if such and 
such a living personage can be classed 
amongst the elect whose names pos¬ 
terity three or four generations hence 
—say about the end of the twentieth 
century—will regard with a veritable 
admiration* I much fear that in the 
chief list you send me, containing 
twenty-one different names, there are 
not fifteen who will retain public 
attention and favour at the end of 
this century* 

“As to that which concerns France, 
I see in the list but a single writer 
(Anatole France) as her representa¬ 
tive; and I will not conceal from you 
that this name is not the one I my¬ 
self would have chosen. Our greatest 


These obser¬ 
vers may pro¬ 
perly be headed 
by the Speaker 
of the House of 
Commons, the 
Right Hon. J.W. 
Lowther, M.P., 
whose list of 
eighteen names 
shows the cm- 
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living writer is incontestably Loti, for 
works he has produced during the past 
thirty years. 

“ Permit me to inquire why your lists are 
restricted to novelists, politicians, soldiers, 
and savants ? These personages are very 
far from representing all human activity and 
all human triumphs. For example, there is 
aviation and the aviators, who carry progress 
higher than all 
the politicians 
or romancers, 
or even savants. 

These are the 
true heroes, who 
have achieved a 
work of far 
greater origin¬ 
ality than the 
twenty-one dis¬ 
tinguished per¬ 
sons of whom a 
list has been 
made, and they 
will live longer 
in the memory 
of mankind.” 

The ten of 
another distin¬ 
guished French¬ 
man, M. Paul 
Deschanel, President of the Senate, consists 
of the following names:— 



LORD LISTER. 


Emperor William II. 
Edison. 

Togo. 

Roosevelt 

Clemenceau 


Ehrlich. 
Rostand. 
Wilbur Wright. 
Rosebery. 
Bonnat. 


Now, the foregoing strikingly demon¬ 
strates the possibility of constructing a list 
of the ten greatest men in the world with 
only a single Englishman in it—and that 
Englishman half a Scotchman ! Indeed, the 
greatest danger is parochialism : the greatest 
difficulty is to keep our countrymen out.. 

As Mr. Andrew Lang writes, after also 
studying the Speaker’s list and another com¬ 
prising twenty-one names :— 

“ I cannot presume to foretell who will be 
remembered out of all this crowd, and would 
prefer to back the field against the twenty- 
one ! As an archaeologist Sir Arthur Evans 
will not be forgotten—by archaeologists, 
British and foreign. Ten British out of 
twenty-one of the world seems an impossible 
shot! ” 

That is the trouble; immortality is con¬ 


ferred by cliques—cliques of artists, scientists, 
philosophers. By them and their successors 
the work of an original genius is never 
forgotten. But we have here to concern 
ourselves with a wider measure of fame. 

“ The lists,” writes Sir Charles Cameron, 
Bart., a veteran Parliamentarian and spectator 
of the world’s affairs. “ seem to me rather 

parochial. No 
one will dispute 
Lord Lister’s 
right to a fore¬ 
most place as a 
benefactor of 
humanity, or 
Metchnikoff’s as 
a scientist, and 
if there were 
room for a third 
in the category 
I would suggest 
Ehrlich, the dis¬ 
coverer of anti- 
d iph theritic 
serum and the 
wonder - working 
‘ 606 ,’ or Major 
Donald Ross, 
who has reduced 
the extinction 
of malaria to a 

matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

“ As to our generals, the two named are 
doubtless very distinguished men, and Lord 
Roberts’s achievement in Afghanistan will 
always rank high in military annals; but Lord 
Kitchener has not so far had any opportunity 
of action which could place him on a par 
with the Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese 
army in the Russo-Japanese War (Oyama). 
Nor, I think, has the Emperor of Japan a 
better claim to distinction than Admiral Togo. 

“ As to world politics, I can conceive no 
worse selection of British representatives than 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
who neither of them has accomplished any 
epoch-marking reform; while Mr. Asquith’s 
name will live in history in connection with 
his work on the House of Lords. Pierpont 
Morgan is doubtless a celebrated financier, 
but as a millionaire he is eclipsed by Rocke¬ 
feller, and as a benefactor to his kind by 
Andrew Carnegie, who has lavished his 
millions on the institution of free libraries, 
the promotion of education, and the propa¬ 
ganda of peace. I agree with you that the 
brothers Wright have a valid claim as the 
pioneers of practical aviation, and that room 
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“ The greatest benefactors of the race,” he 
adds, “ are surely the nameless men who 
bring into existence the vast irrigation works 
of India, lay railways across mountains, bring 
the wilderness into cultivation, and administer 
justice among the ignorant and cruel. Then 
there are the surgeons and doctors of our 
hospitals, the district nurses, the Bamardo 
officials, etc., all heroic people. I rather 
think Sandow has done more for contemporary 
morals than most of the men named, i.e., in 
the Speaker’s list.” All of which may be true, 
but hardly disposes of the question of who 
are the ten greatest men in the world. 

“ I must rather defnur to some of the selec¬ 
tions,” writes a distinguished politician and 
former member of Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet, 
who prefers to withhold his name. “ Lord 
Kitchener has never won a battle of the 
slightest consequence except against black 
men with inferior arms. Can Marconi be 
included when Sir Oliver Lodge, the real 
inventor of wireless, is omitted ? Ought not 
the Japanese Commander-in-Chief be preferred 
to the Emperor of Japan, and certainly to 
Admiral Togo, who had a contemptible fleet 
to fight, while the Russian soldiers were always 
formidable ? Mr. Kipling has a great but 
very irregular genius — has not John Morley 


might easily be found for their names by 
the excision of some of the more obviously 
second or third-class names in the chief list. 
In conclusion, might I put in a good word 
for General Booth and President Taft, the 
initiator of the thoroughgoing Arbitration 
Treaties as a substitute for war ? ” 

More and more will this task of selection 
be seen to be an affair of perspective and— 
knowledge. One must learn to appraise 
genius at its right value, and not because of a 
name that appears oftenest in the newspapers. 

“Away with your so-called great men!” 
cries in effect Mr. Harold Begbie, who goes 
on to propose what he calls a “ utilitarian 
ten ” as follows :— 

Lord Lister 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

D. Lloyd George. 

Sir John Kirk. 

General Booth. 

Lord Cromer. 

Yet even Mr. Begbie seems to know nothing 
about the utilitarianism and humanitarianism 
of Metchnikoff, Ehrlich, and Sir Donald Ross, 
whose claims are advanced in Sir C harles 
Cameron’s list. 
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J. G. Frazer (author of 
“ The Golden Bough ”). 
Sir John Hewett. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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a claim ? Can Lord Rosebery point to any¬ 
thing done or any opinion permanently 
influenced by his excellent speeches—never 
pushed home ? ” 

Now we come to another kind of observer. 
Two new names appear in the list of Mr. Will 
Crooks, M.P.:— 

Sir Edward Grey. Edison. 

Prince Biilow. Roosevelt. 

Louis Botha. Metchnikofi. 

Lord Lister. Joseph Chamberlain. 

Lord Roberts. Kipling. 

Or we may consider the list of the ten 

greatest men, as they appear 
to a successful novelist like 
Mr. Charles Garvice :— 


Sir Harry Johnston is a great traveller 
and man of the world, who has seen and noted 
much concerning his fellow-men. Here is his 
list:— 


General Booth. 
Andrew Camegie. 
G. Marconi. 
William II. 
Thomas Edison. 


Sir Donald Ross. 
G. B. Shaw. 
President Taft. 
Baden-Powell. 
Rostand. 


Elie Metchnikofi. 

Kitchener. 

Chamberlain. 

Roosevelt. 

Roberts. 


Edison. 
Marconi. 
Kipling. 
WilKam II. 
Hardy. 


That is to say, five English¬ 
men out of the ten. Is that 
too extravagant ? “ An 

impossible shot,” as Mr. 
Andrew Lang termed it. 

Well, there is Mr. W. J. 
Locke, who would del;te 
Metchnikofi, Kitchener, and 
William II. and substitute 
therefor— 

J. S. Sargent. 

Edmond Rostand. 

Auguste Rodin. 


In other words, one’s 
choice lies in the direction 
of one’s sympathies. To 
many Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son was a far greater man 
than William Ewart Glad¬ 
stone. Who would have the kaiser. 

suspected Rembrandttohave 
been a greater man than the Duke of Alva ? 

“I am entirely of the opinion,” writes Mr. 

Max Pemberton, “ that Maeterlinck should 
be included in such a list, though I would 
not add the name of Rostand, greatly as I 
admire ‘ Cyrano.’ I am also cordially of the 
opinion that Thomas Hardy should appear in 
such a list; but I am wondering if Lord 
Pirrie, standing for so much that mikes for 
national greatness, is properly left out Had 
I to draw up a list I should delete the name 
of Roosevelt and put in that of the Emperor 
of Austria, who should not be excluded from 
any list, I think.” 



“ To select,” he writes, “ the ten most 
important persons in the civilized world of 
the period 1901-11 is very difficult. Why not 
make it the illustrious forty ? Anatole France 
—no ; and Hardy—no ; both are agreeable 
stylists who have not really 
moved the world beyond re¬ 
stricted literary circles. 
Proxime accesserunt, Israel 
Zangwill; Ferrer, the Span¬ 
ish educationalist; H. G. 
Wells; the principal Japanese 
commanders on land and 
sea (Oyama, Togo, etc.); and 
President Taft, decidedly. 
I have marked, however, 
ten of the most celebrated 
and, in my opinion, the 
most world - moving. The 
late M. Curie, Mme. Curie, 
and Rodin, the sculptor, 
are all equally famous. Do 
you need to be told who 
Sir Donald Ross is ? I dare¬ 
say. A pen that could in¬ 
scribe Joseph Chamberlain 
as a man who has done any¬ 
thing (his name is writ in 
water) might well overlook 
the real tracker-down of the 
malarial germ and its trans¬ 
mitting agency—Sir Donald 
Ross. General Baden-Powell 
and his splendid boy-scout 
movement must not be over¬ 
looked. You ask whether Wilbur Wright is not 
destined to immortality. Yes ; but can you 
not also single out some complete conqueror 
of the air, born yesterday morning ? ” 

Another eminent French Academician, 
M. Paul Hervieu, writes :— 

“ Your letter does me the honour of asking 
me the question, ‘ Who are the ten most 
illustrious men in the world ? ’ You are 
good enough to send me some lists already 
drawn up, and on that of Sir Harry Johnston 
I see the name of a lady. That authorizes 
me tp reply to you that there is also Mme. 

Sarah Bernhardt, whose celebrity appears to 
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me world-wide. Far from being able to predict 
what will be the verdict of posterity, I am 
already much embarrassed to say which are 
those of my contemporaries whose names have 
become known in all countries- But I believe, 
however, that this glorious destiny has come 
about in French music to Massenet, to Saint- 
Saens ; and so in literature Edmond Rostand, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Gabriele d'Annunzio, 
are universally known ; and so also is 
Clemenceau, the politician* I apologize for 
that, in the names I suggest to you, there 
would be another 
Frenchman or so to add 
to the two names from 
my country which figure 
amongst the various ones 
of your double list. But 
let the man who is not 
blinded by patriotism 
cast the first stone at me* 

Perhaps it would be a 
more satisfactory plan to 
ask each person whom 
he would call the most 
illustrious amongst 
foreigners, to the exclu¬ 
sion of his own country¬ 
men ! ” 


Another of the “ Forty 
Immortals " of the 
French Academy, M* A* 

Mezarel, writes 
“ In these English lists 
France appears to me to 
have been a little too 

largely sacrificed. One c, marooni. 

single name (and not 
even that in Mr. Low therms list}—it is not 
enough ! I would add at least the painter 
Bonn at and the sculptor Mercie." 



you really want an answer from me, I cannot 
improve on Sir Frederick Milner's list (in 
which, so gratifyingly to us all, six of the ten 
greatest living men are British, and seven are 
British subjects), except by substituting for 
the names of the three included aliens the 
names of my friends Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, who have in their obscurity this 
advantage over the majority of Sir Frederick's 
British others, that they, lor aught you 
know, may be really great." 


Mr. Harry dc Windt 
writes to say that in his 
opinion any list of the 
ten greatest men in the 
world should contain the 
name of Commander 
Robert E f Peary, the 
discoverer of the North 
Pole. This raises an 
interesting question—for 
which posterity must 
supply an answer: Why 
is it that the name of a 
man who has achieved 
what so many for so long 
have attempted to do 
and failed, one of the 
greatest achievements of 
discovery, and certainly 
the most daring and 
arduous since Columbus, 
should be omitted from 
every list ? And Nansen, 
who was hailed a few 
years ago as almost a 
demigod, hardly fares 
any better. 


“ At present," declares M Jules Clare tie, 
“France has but a single name of universal 
renown, and that is not the name of a man, 
but of a woman—Sarah Bernhardt* But 
there is an infinity of talent." 

Mr. Max Beerbohm writes with a sly 
humour all his own;— 

“ I think you arc in too great a hurry. Let 
time sift. Revisit the earth five hundred 
years or so hence, and then put your question, 
retrospectively, to such persons as shall be 
noted for their wide grasp of the history of 
our time, and also for their excellent impar¬ 
tiality of spirit. You will then, perhaps, get 
some answers worth having. Meanwhile, if 


In the list supplied us by Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, M.P., these names figure 

Emperor Mutsuhito ol 


Joseph Chamberlain. 
Admiral Togo. 
President Taft. 

J. Picrpont Morgan. 
G. Marconi. 

Rudyard Kipling. 


Japan. 
William JT. 
Edison* 
Nansen. 


“ There are two names in the Speaker’s 
list," writes Sir Edward Russell, “ that I 
should have struck out* There is one name 
about which I am doubtful But I should 
think that in a list of the ten greatest men 
Lord Morley should have been included," 

“In compiling a list of the ten greatest 
men in the world," writes Sir William Bull, 
M.F*, ,f I would esteem discoverers and 
inventors more than any other. There is no 
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painter of first-rate eminence now living, in 
my opinion. Here is my list* in order of 
merit 


Lord Lister, 

Prof, Elie MetchtiikofL 
John Thomeycroft. 
Joseph Chamberlain, 
C. Marconi. 

Rudyard Kipling. 


Thomas A. Edison. 

Aston Webb. 

Wilbur Wright, 
lion, Charles Parsons 
(Inventor of the 
turbine). 


“ If Mme. Curie, the discoverer of radium, 
were a man, I should sub¬ 
stitute her name for that of Mr, 

Chamberlain/’ 

“ There is no living painter 
who could be called great." 

Such is the dictum of Admiral 
C. C. P. Fitzgerald, whose list 
contains the names of— 

Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Cromer, 

Theodore Roosevelt, Rudyard Kipling 
Admiral Togo. Anatolc France, 

Edison, Marconi, 

Lord Strathcona. Lord Roberts, 

Lord Strathcona's is a novel 
name in the lists t but it is 
somewhat astonishing that 
Lord Cromers does not figure 
more frequently, 

“ I am surprised," writes a 
distinguished Italian publicist, 

Signor Tittoni, “ that amongst 
the English names in this list 
of eighteen illustrious men that 
of Lord Cromer does not appear. 

For not only to Italians, but 
surely to the people of other 
nations, it must seem strange 
that the man to whom, more 
than any other, England owes 
Egypt is not regarded as a 
great man. Italy might offer 
the names of d'Annunzio, Mar¬ 
coni, and Ferrero/’ 


“I think/ 1 writes Sir VV. 

Robertson Nicoll, *' that Mr, 

Lloyd George should certainly go in the list 
of the ten greatest men in the world, I 
also think that Barrie is as much greater 
than Maeterlinck as * Peter Pan 1 is than 
‘ The Blue Bird/ ” 

Miss Brad don’s list would he the same as 
Sir Frederick Milner’s, except that for one 
name she would substitute a painter’s—not 
Mr, Sargent’s, but “ either Peter Graham, 
1. Farquharson, or Byam Shaw.” 
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u Doubtless/* writes Mr, Clement Shorter, 
the w r ell-known editor of the Sphere , i( there 
are many great men living in the world to¬ 
day—men with prospective greatness, that 
is, or even achieved greatness—but only time 
can decide. In my judgment there is no 
man in the world to-day who is great in any 
walk of life in so striking a way that his 
contemporaries can unhesitatingly proclaim 
him great* I am amazed that Mr* Lowther 
should concede so imposing 
a title to his political con¬ 
temporaries* History alone 
can judge. History has pro¬ 
claimed the elder Pitt a great 
but not so certainly 
his son. It has not assigned 
this epithet to Palmerston 
or Peel, and it is too early 
yet to decide whether it will 
concede it to Gladstone or 
Disraeli* The great man is 
surely he w'ho, by force of 
genius, has impressed him¬ 
self upon his age in some 
permanent form. Whether 
the achievements of Mr, 
Roosevelt or of 
Emperor William 
arc of this 
character had bet¬ 
ter be decided a 
century hence* As 
you ask me, how¬ 
ever, to join in 
what can scarcely 
he a serious dis¬ 
cussion, I suggest 
that w'c take the 
name of a living 
man from each 
country who has, 
by invention or 
creation, stamped 
himself upon his 
age. I therefore 
nominate the ten 
greatest men of 
the present flay as follows :— 

Great Britain ** .. Thomas Hardv, 



LORD KITCHENER, 


Great Britain 
United States 
Italy 
Italy 
France 
Austria 
Germany 
Belgium 
Russia 


I .should likpjjg Mr 


Lord Lister. 

Thomas A. Edison* 
Guglielmo Marconi. 
Giacomo Puccini* 
Francois Cnppee. 
Richard Strauss. 
Hermann Sudermann* 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Elie Met clunk off. 


shorter adds, “ to have 
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added Auguste Strindberg for 
Sweden, and Ernst Haeckel for 
Germany, but I cannot give 
up any one of my ten.” 

“ Of course,” writes Mr. W. 

L. Courtney, “ all these lists 
must be more or less arbitrary, 
depending upon individual taste. 

Personally I do not think that 
either Rostand or Maeterlinck 
should go amongst the ten, 
though they easily might 
amongst the twenty. If I had 
to shorten Mr. Lowther’s list, 

I should leave out Chamberlain, 

Rosebery, and Porfirio Diaz. 

Otherwise, I think the list is a 
very fair one, except that a year or two 
hence you will have, I fear, to include the 
name of Lloyd George! ” 

Finally, we have received a letter from a 
gentleman who has filled a position of some 
trust and responsibility not unconnected with 
the Court. He writes :— 

“ I have been deeply interested in studying 
the lists of what various Englishmen (in¬ 
cluding the First Commoner) consider the 
ten greatest men now living; and it has 
struck me that perhaps you might like 
to print a speculation on my part of what 


the list of His Majesty King 
George. V. would be. I think 
it would run somewhat in 
this fashion:— 

Lord Kitchener. Lord Roberts. 

Lord Rosebery. Emperor William. 

Theodore Roosevelt. Edison. 

Emperor Mutsuhito. Kipling. 

J. Chamberlain. Asquith.” 

The foregoing speculation is 
certainly most interesting, even 
though the writer begs that 
his name be withheld. 

What now is the result of 
these most diversified and re¬ 
presentative opinions ? If we 
make a list of names according 
to the number of votes which each has 
received we obtain the following:— 

Edison. 

Kipling. ■ 

Roosevelt. 

Marconi. 

Lister. 

Chamberlain. 

Roberts. 

William II. 

Metchnikoff. 

These are the first nine. For the last place 
it is an open question, as certain of the 
replies are a little vague, whether it would 
be held by Rosebery, Togo, or Kitchener. 



ELIE METCHNIKOFF. 



LORD ROSEBERY. 


Vol. xlii.—64. 
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HEY’RE as like as two peas, 
him and ’is brother ” said 
the night-watchman, gazing 
blandly at the indignant 
face of the lighterman on 
the barge below ; “ and the 
on'y way I know this one 
is Sam is because Bill don’t use bad langwidgc. 
Twins they are, but the likeness is only out¬ 
side ; Bills ’art is as white as snow.” 

He cut off a plug of tobacco, and, placing 
it in bis cheek, waited expectantly. 

White as snow/* he repeated. 

“ That's me/' said the lighterman, as he 
pushed his unwieldy craft from the jetty. 
“ I* 11 tell Sam your opinion of 1m. So long.” 

The watchman went a shade redder than 
usual. That's twins all over, he sai l, sourly, 
always deceiving people. It’s Bill artcr all, 
and. instead of hurting ’is feelings, I’ve just 
been flattering of ’im up. 

It ain’t the fust time I’ve ’ad trouble over 
a likeness, I’ve been a twin myself in a 
manner o’ speaking. It didn’t last long, but 
it lasted long enough for me to always be 
sorry for twins, and in make a lot of allowance 
for them. It must be very surd to have 
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another man going about with your face on 
’is shoulders, and getting it into trouble. 

It was a year or two ago now. I was 
sitting one evening in the wicket, smoking a 
pipe and looking at a newspaper I ? ad found 
in the office, when I see a gentleman coming 
along from the swing-bridge. Well-dressed, 
clean-shaved chap *e was, smoking a cigarette. 
He was walking slow and looking about 1m 
casual-like, until hts eyes fell on me T when he 
gave a perfect jump of surprise, and, arter 
looking at me very ’ard* walked on a little 
way and then turned back. He did it twice, 
and 1 was just going to say something to 1m, 
something that I ’ad been getting ready for 
1m, when he spoke to me. 

41 Good evening,” he ses. 

“ Good evening,” I ses, folding the paper 
over and looking at 1m rather severe. 

“ I hope you’ll excuse me staring,” he ses, 
very perlite; “ but Eve never seen such a 
face and Agger as yours in all my life—never.*' 

“ Ah. you ought to ha’ seen me a few 
years ago.” I ses. “ Em like everybody 
else—Em getting on.” 

“Rubbish!” he ses. “You couldn’t be 
better if you iri^ marvellous ! Won- 
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derful ! It’s the very thing I’ve been looking 
for. Why, if you’d been made to order you 
couldn’t ha’ been better.” 

I thought at fust he was by way of trying 
to get a drink out o’ me—I’ve been played 
that game afore—but instead o’ that he asked 
me whether I’d do ’im the pleasure of ’aving 
one with ’im. 

We went over to the Albion, and I believe 
I could have ’ad it in a pail if I’d on’y liked 
to say the word. And all the time I was 
drinking he was looking me up and down, till I 
didn’t know where to look, as the saying is. 

“ I came down ’ere to look for somebody 
like you,” he ses, “ but I never dreamt I 
should have such luck as this. I’m an actor, 
and I’ve got to play the part of a sailor, and 
I’ve been worried some time ’ow to make up 
for the part. D’ye understand ? ” 

“ No,” I ses, looking at ’im. 

“ I want to look the real thing,” he ses, 
speaking low so the landlord shouldn’t hear. 
“ I want to make myself the living image of 
you. If that don’t fetch ’em I’ll give up the 
stage and grow cabbages.” 

“ Make yourself like me ? ” I ses. “ Why, 
you’re no more like me than I’m like a 
sea-sick monkey.” 

“ Not so much,” he ses. “ That’s where 
the art comes in.” 

He stood me another drink, and then, 
taking my arm in a cuddling sort o’ way, 
and calling me “ Dear boy,” ’e led me back to 
the wharf and explained. He said ’e would 
come round next evening with wot ’e called 
his make-up box, and paint ’is face and 
make ’imself up till people wouldn’t know 
one from the other. 

“ And wot about your figger ? ” I ses, 
looking at ’im. 

“ A cushion,” he ses, winking, “ or maybe 
a couple. And what about clothes ? You’ll 
’ave to sell me those you’ve got on. Hat and 
all. And boots.” 

I put a price on ’em that I thought would 
’ave finished ’im then and there, but it didn’t. 
And at last, arter paying me so many more 
compliments that they began to get into my 
’ead, he fixed up a meeting for the next night 
and went off. 

“ And mind,” he ses, coming back, “ not 
a word to a living soul ! ” 

He went off agin, and, arter going to the 
Bull’s Head and ’aving a pint to clear my 
’ead, I went and sat down in the office and 
thought it over. It seemed all right to me 
as far as I could see ; but p’r’aps the pint 
didn’t dear my ’ead enough—p’r’aps I ought 
to ’ave ’ad two pints. 
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I lay awake best part of nertt day thinking 
it over, and when I got up I ’ad rttla.de tip" my 
mind. I put my clothes in a sack, and then I 
put on some others as much like ’em as pos¬ 
sible, on’y p’r’aps a bit older, in case the 
missis should get asking questions ; and then 
I sat wondering ’ow to get out with the sack 
without ’er noticing it. She’s got a very 
inquiring mind, and I wasn’t going to tell ’er 
any lies about it. Besides which I couldn’t 
think of one. 

I got out at last by playing a game on 
her. I pertended to drop arf-a-dollar in the 
washus, and while she was busy on ’er hands 
and knees I went Qff as comfortable as you 
please. 

I got into the office with it all right, and, 
just as it was getting dark, a cab drove up 
to the wharf and the actor-chap jumped out 
with a big leather bag. I took ’im into the 
private office, and ’e was so ready with ’is 
money for the clothes that I offered to throw 
the sack in. 

He changed into my clothes fust of all, 
and then, asking me to sit down in front of 
’im, he took a looking-glass and a box out of 
’is bag and began to alter ’is face. Wot 
with sticks of coloured paint, and false eye¬ 
brows, and a beard stuck on with gum and 
trimmed with a pair o’ scissors, it was more 
like a conjuring trick than anything else. 
Then ’e took a wig out of ’is bag and pressed 
it on his ’ead, put on the cap, put some black 
stuff on ’is teeth, and there he was. We 
both looked into the glass together while ’e 
gave the finishing touches, and then he 
clapped me on the back and said I was the 
handsomest sailorman in England. 

“ I shall have to make up a bit ’eavier 
when I’m behind the floats,” he ses ; “ but 
this is enough for ’ere. Wot do you think 
of the imitation of your voice ? I think I’ve 
got it exact.” 

“ If you ask me,” I ses, “ it sounds like a 
poll-parrot with a cold in the ’ead.” 

“ And now for your walk,” he ses, looking 
as pleased as if I’d said something else. 
“ Come to the door and see me go up the 
wharf.” 

I didn’t like to hurt ’is feelings, but I 
thought I should ha’ bust. He walked up 
that wharf like a dancing-bear in a pair of 
trousers too tight for it, but ’e was so pleased 
with ’imself that I didn’t like to tell ’im so. 
He went up and down two or three times, 
and I never saw' anything so ridikerlous in 
my life. 

“ That’s all very well for us,” he ses ; “ but 
w'ot about qt,hqr people ? That’s wot I want 
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to know. Ill go and ’avc a drink, and see 
whether anybody spots me." 

Afore I could stop ’im he started off to the 
Bull's Head and went in, while I stood out¬ 
side and watched 'im. 

“ Arf a pint o' four ale," he ses, smacking 
down a penny. 

I see the landlord draw the beer and give 
it to s im, but 'e didn’t seem to take no notice 
of ’im. Then, just to open Is eyes a bit, I 
walked in and put down a penny and asked 
for a arf-pint. 

The landlord was just wiping down the 
counter at the time, and when I gave my 
order he looked up and stood staring at me 
with the wet doth T eld up in the air. He 
didn’t say a word—not a single word. He 


ST A KIEL* M A KINO TUB MOST *ORKLIiTE NOISE \ 


stood there for a moment smiling at us foolish- 
like, and then 'e let go o’ the beer-injin, wot 
’e was ’olding in 'is left hand, and sat dowm 
heavy on the bar floor.. We both put our 
’eads over the counter to see wot had ’appened 
to ’im, and J e started making the most ? orrihlc 
noise I ’ave ever heard in my life. I wonder 
it didn’t bring the fire-in jins. The actor* 
chap bolted out as if he’d been shot, and I 
was just thinking of follering Um when the 
landlord’s wife and 'is two daughters came 
rushing out and asking me wot I J ad done to 
him. 

" There—there—was tw F o of ’im ! ” ses the 
landlord, trembling and holding on to 5 is 
wife’s arm, as they helped 'im up and got s im 
in the chair. “ Two of ? im ! ” 

“ Two of wot ? ” ses his wife. 
H Two—two watchmen/’ ses 
the landlord ; ** both exac'ly 
alike and both asking for ad 
a pint o’ four ale/' 

“ Yes, yes/’ ses T is wife. 

“ You come and lay down, 
pa/ 1 ses the gals. 

" I tell you there was," ses 
the landlord, getting ’is colour 
back, with temper. 

'‘Yes, yes; I 
know all about 
it,” ses 'is wife. 
“ You come in¬ 
side for a bit; 
and, Gertie, you 
bring your father 
in a soda—a large 
soda." 

They got hm 
in arter a lot o’ 
trouble ; but 
three times T e 
came back as far 
sis the door, ’old- 
ing on to them, 
and taking a little 
peep at me. The 
last time he shook 
his ’ead at me, 
and said if I did 
it agin I could go 
and get my arf- 
pints somewhere 
else. 

1 finished the 
beer wot the actor 
'ad left, and, arter 
telling the land¬ 
lord I ’oped his 
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better in the morning, I went outside, and 
artcr a careful look round walked back to the 
wharf. 

I pushed the wicket open a little way and 
peeped in. The actor was standing just by 
the fust crane talking to two of the hands off 
of the Saliram , He'd got 'is back to the 
light, but ’ow it was they didn’t twig his voice 
I can't think. 

They was so busy talking that I crept along 
by the side of the wall and got to the office 
without their seeing me, I went into the 
private office and turned cut the gas there, 
and sat down to wait for ’inn Then I 'card 
a noise oulside that took me to the door agin 
and kept me there, ’olding on to the door-post 
and gasping for my breath. The took of the 
Saltram was sitting on a paraffin-cask playing 
the mouth-orgin, and the actor, with 'is arms 
folded across his stummick, was dancing a 
horn-pipe as if he’d gom mad, 

I never saw anything so ridikerlous in my 
life, and when I recollected that they thought 
it was me , I thought I should ha' dropped, 
A night-watchman can’t be too careful, and 
1 knew that it 'ud be all over Wapping 
next morning that I ’ad been dancing to a 
tuppenny-ha’penny mouth-orgin played by 
a ship’s cook. A man that does 'is dooty 
always has a lot of people ready to believe 
the worst of 'im. 

I went back into the dark office and waited. 


and by and by I 'card them coming along 
to the gate and patting 'im on the back and 
saying he ought to be in a pantermime 
instead o wasting 'is time night-watching. 
He left ’em at the gate, and then 'e came into 
the office smiling as if he’d done something 
clever, 

“ Wot d'ye think of me for a understudy ? ” 
he ses, laughing. “They all thought it was 
you. There wasn't one of 'em 'ad the slightest 
suspicion—not one." 

“ And wot about my character ? " I ses, 
folding mv arms acrost my chest and looking 
at him. 

“ Character ? " he ses, staring. Why, 
there's no 'arm in dancing; it's a innercent 
enjoyment.” 

“It ain't one o' my innercent enjoyments," 
I ses, tc and I don't want to get the credit of 
it. If they hadn’t been sitting in a pub all 
the evening they'd 'ave spotted you at once,” 
“ Oh ! "he ses, very huffy, “ How ? ” 
u Your voice,” I ses. “ You try and mimic 
a poll-parrot, and think it's like me. And, 
for another thing, you walk about as though 
you're stuffed with sawdust.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he ses; “ the voice 
and the walk are exact. Exact." 

“ Wot? 1 * I sgs 7 looking f im up and down* 
You stand there and 'avc the impudence to 
tell me that my voice is like that ? ” 

“ I do/Ow^al from 
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“ Then I’m sorry for you,” I ses. “ I 
thought you’d got more sense.” 

He stood looking at me and gnawing ’is 
finger, and by and by he ses, “ Are you 
married ? ” he ses. 

“ I am,” I ses, very short. 

“ Where do you live ? ” he ses. 

I told ’im. 

“ Very good,” he ses; 44 p’r’aps I’ll be able 
to convince you arter all. By the way, wot 
do you call your wife ? Missis ? ” 

“ Yes,” I ses, staring at ’im. “ But wot’s 
it got to do with you ? ” 

“ Nothing,” he ses. “ Nothing. Only I’m 
going to try the poll-parrot voice and the 
sawdust walk on her, that’s all. If I can 
deceive ’er that’ll settle it.” 

“ Deceive her 1 ” I ses. “ Do you think I’m 
going to let you go round to my ’ouse and get 
me into trouble with the missis like that ? 
Why, you must be crazy ; that dancing must 
’ave got into your ’ead.” 

“ Where’s the ’arm ? ” he ses, very 
sulky. 

Arm?” I ses. “I won’t ’ave it, that’s 
all; and if you knew my missis you’d know 
without any telling.” 

44 I’ll bet you a pound to a sixpence she 
wouldn’t know me,” he ses, very earnest. 

“ She won’t ’ave the chance,” I ses, “ so 
that’s all about it.” 

He stood there argufying for about ten 
minutes; but I was as firm as a rock. I 
•wouldn’t move an inch, and at last, arter we 
was both on the point of losing our tempers, 
he picked up his bag and said as ’ow he must 
be getting off ’ome. 

“ But ain’t you going to take those things 
off fust ? ” I ses. 

“ No,” he ses, smiling. 44 I’ll wait till I 
get ’ome. Ta-ta.” 

He put ’is bag on ’is shoulder and walked 
to the gate, with me follering of ’im. 

“ I expect I shall see a cab soon,” he ses. 
“ Good-bye.” 

“ Wot are you laughing at ? ” I ses. 

“ On’y thoughts,” he ses. 

“ ’Ave you got far to go ? ” I ses. 

“ No; just about the same distance as 
you ’ave,” he ses, and he went off spluttering 
like a soda-water bottle. 

I took the broom and ’ad a good sweep-up 
arter he ’ad gorn, and I was just in the middle 
of it when the cook and the other two chaps 
from the Saltram came back, with three other 
sailormen a/.d a brewer’s drayman they ’ad 
brought to see me dance ! 

“ Same as you did a little while ago, Bill,” 
ses the cook, taking out ’is beastly mouth- 
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orgin and wiping it on ’is sleeve. “ Wot 
toon would you like ? ” 

I couldn’t get away from ’em, and when I 
told them I ’ad never danced in my life the 
cook asked me where I expected to go to. He 
told the drayman that I’d been dancing like 
a fairy in sea-boots, and they all got in 
front of me and wouldn’t let me pass. I lost 
my temper at last, and, arter they ’ad taken 
the broom away from me and the drayman 
and one o’ the sailormen ’ad said wot they’d 
do to me if I was on’y fifty years younger, 
they sheered off. 

I locked the gate arter ’em and went back 
to the office, and I ’adn’t been there above 
arf an hour when somebody started ringing 
the gate-bell as if they was mad. I thought 
it was the cook’s lot come back at fust, so I 
opened the wicket just a trifle and peeped 
out. There was a ’ansom-cab standing out¬ 
side, and I ’ad hardly got my nose to the 
crack when the actor-chap, still in my clothes, 
pushed the door open and nipped in. 

“ You’ve lost,” he ses, pushing the door to 
and smiling all over. 44 Where’s your six' 
pence ? ” 

“ Lost 1 ” I ses, hardly able to speak. 
“ D’ye mean to tell me you’ve been to my 
wife arter all—arter all I said to you ? ” 

“ I do,” he ses, nodding, and smiling agin. 
“ They were both deceived as easy as easy.” 

“ Both ? ” I ses, staring at ’im. “ Both 
wot ? ’Ow many wives d’ye think I’ve got ? 
Wot d’ye mean by it ? ” 

“ Arter I left you,” he ses, giving me 
a little poke in the ribs, “ I picked up a 
cab and, fust leaving my bag at Aldgate, I 
drove on to your ’ouse and knocked at the 
door. I knocked twice, and then an angry- 
looking woman opened it and asked me wot 
I wanted. 

“ 4 It’s all right, missis,’ I ses. 4 I’ve got 
arf an hour off, and I’ve come to take you out 
fcr a walk.’ 

“ 4 Wot 1 ’ she ses, drawing back with a 
start. 

4 4 4 Just a little turn round to see the shops,’ 
I ses; 4 and if there’s anything particler 

you’d like and it don’t cost too much, you 
shall ’ave it.’ 

44 I thought at fust, from the way she took 
it, she wasn’t used to you giving ’er things. 

4 4 4 'Ow dare you ! ’ she ses. 4 I’ll ’ave you 
locked up. ’Ow dare you insult a respectable 
married woman ! You wait till my ’usband 
comes ’ome.’ 

4 4 4 But I am your ’usband,’ I ses. 4 Don’t 
you know me, my pretty ? Don’t you know 
your pet sailor-boy ? ’ 
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“ She gave a screech like a steam-injin, 
and then she went next door and began 
knocking away like mad* Then 1 see that I 
'ad gorn to number twelve instead of number 
fourteen. Your wife, your real wife, came 
out of number fourteen—and she was worse 
than the other. Hut they both thought it 
was you—there's no doubt of that. They 
chased me all the way up the road, and if it 
’adn’t ha' been for this cab that was just 
passing 1 don't know wot would 'ave 
’appened to me/’ 

He shook his 3 ead and smiled agin, and, 
arter opening the wicket a trifle and telling 
the cabman he shouldn’t be long, he turned 
to me and asked me for the sixpence, to wear 
on his watch-chain* 

“ Sixpence ! ” I ses. “ Sixpence ! Wot 
do you think is going to 'appen to me when I 
go ’ome ? ” 

u Oh, I 'adn't thought o’ that/ 1 he ses, 

“ Yes, o’ course,” 

14 Wot about my wife’s jealousy ? ” I ses. 

“Wot about the 
other, and her 
’usband, a cooper 
as bi g as a 
’ouse ? ” 

11 Well, well/ 3 
he ses, “ one can't 
think of every¬ 
thing. It'll be all 
the same a hun¬ 
dred years hence.” 

“Look 'ere” I 
ses, taking ’is 
shoulder in a grip 
of iron. “ You 
come back with 
me now in that 
cab and explain. 

D’ye see ? That's 
wot vou’ve got to 
do.” 

,£ All right,” he 
ses j “ certainly. 

Is — is the hus¬ 
band bad - tem¬ 
pered ? ” 

“ You’ll see/’ 

I ses ; “ but 

that's your busi- 
ness. Come 
along.” 

“With plea¬ 
sure,” he sesj “standing there explaining and explaining *’ 1 


'el ping me in. “ Art a mo' while I tell the 
cabby where to drive to.” 

He went to the back o’ the cab, and afore I 
knew wot had 'appened the 'orse had got a 
flick over the head with the whip and was 
going along at a gallop, I kept putting the 
little flap tip and telling the cabby to stop, 
but he didn’t take the slightest notice. Arter 
I'd done it three times he kept it down so as 
I couldn’t open it. 

There was a crowd round my door when the 
cab drove up, and in the middle of it was my 
missis, the woman next door, and *er hus¬ 
band, wot 'ad just come ’ome. Arf-a-dozen 
of 'em helped me out, and afore I could 
say a word the cabman drove off and left 
me there. 

I dream of it now sometimes : standing 
there explaining and explaining, until, just as 
I feel I can't bear it any longer, two police¬ 
men come up and 'elp me indoors. If they 
had 'elped my missis outside it would be a 
easier dream to have. 
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MR* WBLL&’s SONS FLAYING THE GAMES DESCRIBED BY THEIR FATHER IN THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE* 
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FLOOR GAMES. 


By H. G. WELLS. 



T, 

THE TOYS TO HAVE, 

HE jolliest indoor games for 
boys and girls demand a 
floor, and the home that has 
no floor upon which games 
may be played falls so far 
short of happiness. It must 
be a floor covered with lino¬ 
leum or cork carpet, so that toy soldiers and 
suchlike will stand up upon it, and of a colour 
and surface that will take and show chalk 
marks; the common, green-coloured cork 
carpet, without a pattern, is the best of all. 
It must be no highway to other rooms, and 
well lit and airy. Occasionally, alas ! it must 
be scrubbed—and then a truce to floor games ! 
Upon such a floor may be made an infinitude 
of imaginative games, not only keeping boys 
and girls happy for days together, but building 
up a framework of spacious and inspiring ideas 
in them for after life* The British Empire 
will gain new strength from nursery floors. 
I am going to tell of some of these games and 
what is most needed to play them ; I have 
tried them all, and a score of others like them* 
with my sons, and all of the games here illus¬ 
trated have been set out by us. I am going 
to tell of them here, because I think what we 
have done will interest other fathers and 
mothers and, perhaps, be of use to them (and 
to uncles and suchlike tributary species of 
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humanity) in buying presents for their own 
and other people's children. 

Nowq the toys we play with time after time 
and in a thousand permutations and combina¬ 
tions belong to four main groups. We have 
( 1 ) soldiers, and with these I class sailors^ 
railway porters, civilians, and the lower 
animals generally, such as I will presently 
describe in greater detail; ( 2 ) bricks ; (;) 
boards and planks; and ( 4 ) a lot of clock¬ 
work railway rolling stock and rails. Also, 
there are certain minor objects—tin ships ? 
Easter eggs, plasticine, and the like—of which 
1 shall make incidental mention, that, like the 
kiwi and the duck-billed platypus, refuse 
to be classified. These we arrange and 
rc-arrange in various ways upon our floor, 
making a world of them* In doing so we 
have found out all sorts of pleasant facts, 
and also many undesirable possibilities ; and 
very probably our experience will help a reader 
here and there to the former and save him 
from the latter. 

For instance, our planks and boards and 
what one can do with them have been a great 
discovery. Lots of boys and girls seem to be 
quite without planks and boards at all, and 
there is no regular trade in them* The toy¬ 
shops do not keep anything of the fort* (We 
don't, as a matter of fact, think very much 
of toy-shops* We think they trifle with great 
possibilities* We consider them expensive 
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and incompetent, and flatten our noses against 
their plate-glass, perhaps, but only in the 
most critical spirit.) Our boards, which we 
had to get made by a carpenter, are the basis 
of half the games we play. The planks and 
boards we have are of various sizes. We 
began with three, of two yards by one ; they 
were made with cross pieces, like small doors ; 
but these we found unnecessarily large, and 
we would not get them now after our present 
experience. The best thickness, we think, 
is an inch for the larger sizes; and three- 
quarters and a half inch for the smaller ;. and 
the best sizes are a yard square, thirty inches 
square, two feet, eighteen inches square—one 
or two of each, and a greater number of smaller 
ones, eighteen by nine, nine by nine, and nine 
by four and a : half inches. With the larger 
ones we make islands and archipelagoes on 
our floor, while the floor is a sea, or we make 
a large island or a couple on the Venice 
pattern; or we pile the smaller on the 
larger to make hills when the floor is a level 
plain, or they roof in railway stations or serve 
as bridges, in such manner as I will presently 
illustrate. And these boards of ours pass 
into our next most important possession, 
which is a box of bricks. 

(But I was nearly forgetting to tell this— 
that all the thicker and larger of these boards 
have holes bored through them. At about 
every four inches is a hole, a little larger than 
an ordinary gimlet-hole. These holes have 
their uses, as I will tell later ; but now let me 
get on to the box of bricks.) 

This, again, wasn’t a toy-shop acquisition. 
It came to us by gift from two generous friends, 
unhappily growing up and very tall at that; 
and they had it from parents, who were one 
of several families who shared in the benefit 
of a Good Uncle. I know nothing certainly 
of this man except that he was a Radford, of 
Plymouth ; I have never learnt nor cared 
to learn of his commoner occupations, but 
certainly he was one of those shining and 
distinguished uncles that tower up at times 
above the common levels of humanity. At 
times when we consider our derived and 
undeserved share of his inheritance, and count 
the joys it gives us, we have projected, half 
in jest and half in earnest, the putting together 
of a little exemplary book upon the subject 
of such exceptional men.“Celebrated Uncles,” 
it should be called ; and it should stir up all 
who read it to some striving at least towards 
the glories of the avuncular crown. What 
this great benefactor did was to engage a 
deserving unemployed carpenter through an 
entire winter, making big boxes of wooden 
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bricks for the almost innumerable nephews 
and nieces with which an appreciative circle 
of brothers and sisters had blessed him. 
There are whole bricks four and a half inches 
by two and a quarter by one and one-eighth ; 
and there are half-bricks two and a quarter 
inches by two and a quarter by one and one- 
eighth ; and there are quarters, called by 
those previous owners (who have now 
ascended to, we hope but scarcely believe, a 
happier life near the ceiling) " piggys.” You 
note how these sizes fit into the sizes of our 
boards; and of each size—we have never 
counted them — we must have hundreds. 
We can pave a dozen square yards of floor 
with them. 

How utterly we despise the silly little 
bricks of the toy-shops ! They are too small 
to make a decent home for even the poorest 
lead soldiers, even if there are hundreds of 
them; and there are never enough—never 
nearly enough, even if you take one at a time 
and lay it down and say, “ This is a house ” ; 
even then there are not enough. We see 
rich people—rich people out of motor-cars— 
rich people beyond the dreams of avarice— 
going into toy-shops and buying these skimpy, 
sickly, ridiculous pseudo-boxes of bricklets, 
because they do not know what to ask for, 
and the toy-shops are just the merciless 
mercenary enemies of youth and happiness— 
so far, that is, as bricks are concerned. Their 
unfortunate under-parented offspring mess 
about with these gifts, and don’t make very 
much of them, and put them away ; and you 
see their consequences in after-life in the 
weakly-conceived villas and silly suburbs that 
people have built all round London. Such 
poor, under-nourished nurseries must needs 
fall back upon the “ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica,” and even that is becoming flexible 
on India paper! But our box of bricks 
almost satisfies. "With our box of bricks we 
can scheme and build, all three of us, for the 
best part of an hour, and still have more 
bricks in the box. 

So much now for the bricks. I will tell 
later how we use cartridge paper and card 
and other things to help in our building, and 
of the decorative use we make of plasticine. 
Of course it goes without saying that we 
despise those foolish, expensive made-up 
wooden and pasteboard castles that are sold 
in shops ; playing with them is like playing 
with somebody else’s dead game in a state of 
rigor mortis. Let me now say a little about 
toy soldiers and the world to which they 
belong. Toy soldiers used to be flat, small 
creatures in my own boyhood, in comparison 
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with the magnificent beings one can buy 
to-day* There has been an enormous im¬ 
provement in our national physique in this 
respect. Now they stand nearly two inches 
high and look you broadly in the face, and 
they have the movable arms and alert 
intelligence of scientifically-exercised men. 


toy-manufacturers please note ? I write now 
as if I were British Consul-General in Toyland* 
noting new opportunities for trade. Con¬ 
sequent upon this dearth, our little world 
suffers from an exaggerated curse of mili¬ 
tarism, and even the grocer wears epaulettes. 
This might please Lord Roberts and Mr, Leo 



THE GAM 1 C OF THE WONDER FI'L ISLANDS, IN WHICH THE FLOOR REPRESENTS THE SLA—NOTE THE 
Frontal SHIP CALLING AT ONE OF THE ISLANDS, IPkotOffmpK 


You get five of them mounted or nine afoot 
in a box for tenpence-halfpenny* We three 
like those of British manufacture best; other 
makes are of incompatible sizes ; and we 
have a rule, that saves much trouble* that all 
redcoats belong to G- P* W** and all other- 
coloured coats to F, R* W., all gifts, 
bequests, and accidents notwithstanding. 
Also we have sailors ; but, since there are no 
red-coated sailors, blue counts as red* 

Then we have beefeaters, Red Indians, 
Zulus, for whom chore are special rules. We 
find we can buy lead dogs, cats, lions, tigers, 
horses, camels, cattle, and elephants of a 
reasonably corresponding size ; and we have 
also several boxes of railway-porters* and 
some soldiers we bought in Hess e-Darmstadt 
that we pass off on an unsuspecting home 
world as policemen. But we want civilians 
very badly. We found a box of German 
civilians once in a shop in Oxford Street near 
the Marble Arch—the right size, but rather 
heavy, and running to nearly twopcnce-half- 
, penny apiece, which is too dear: gentlemen 
in tweed suits carrying bags, a top-hutted 
gentleman, ladies in grey and white, two 
children and a dog, and so on* But we have 
never been able to find any more. They do 
not seem to be made in England at all—will 


Maxse* but it certainly does not please us, I 
wish, indeed, that we could buy boxes of 
tradesmen—a blue butcher* a white baker 
with a loaf of standard bread, a draper or so, 
boxes of servants, boxes of street traffic, smart 
sets* and so forth* We could do with a judge 
and barristers, or a box of vestrymen. It is 
true that we can buy Sahation Army lasses 
and football players* but we are cold to both 
of these. We have* of course, boy-scouts* 
With such boxes of civilians we could have 
much more fun than with the running* 
marching* swashbuckling soldiery that per¬ 
vades us* They drive us to reviews* and it 
is only emperors and kings and very silly 
small boys who can take an undying interest 
in uniforms and reviews. 

And lastly, of our railways, let me merely 
remark here that we have always insisted 
upon one uniform gauge* We have adhered 
rigidly to gauge O, and everything w r e buy 
fits into and develops our existing railway 
system* Nothing is more indicative of the 
rambling sort of parent, and a coterie of 
witless* worthless uncles, than a heap of 
railway toys of different gauges and natures 
in the children's playroom. And so, having 
told you of the material we have* let me now 
tell you of one or two games (out of the 
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innumerable many) that we have played. Of 
course in this I have to be a little artificial. 
Actual games of the kind I am illustrating 
here have been played by us many and many 
a time, with joy and happy invention and no 
thought of publication. They have gone now, 
those games, into that vaguely luminous and 
iridescent world of memories into which all 
love-engendering happiness must go. But 
we have tried our best to set them out again 
and recall the good points in them here* 

IL 

THE GAME OF THE WONDERFUL ISLANDS. 

In this game the floor is the sea* Half— 
rather the larger hall, because of some instinc¬ 
tive right of primogeniture—is assigned to 
the elder of my two sons ; he is, as it were, its 
Olympian ; and the other half goes to his 
brother* We distribute the boards about 
the sea in an archipelagic manner. We then 
dress our islands, objecting strongly to too 
close a scrutiny of our proceedings until we 
have done. In the preceding illustration is 
such an archipelago ready for its explorers, 
or, rather, on the verge of exploration. On 
the w r hole it is Indian in character—compre¬ 
hensively Indian, East and West and Red 
Indian, as befits children of an Imperial 
people. There are altogether four island ~— 
two to the reader’s right and two to the left, 
and the nearer ones are the more northerly ; 
it is as many as we 
could get into the 
camera. The 
northern island to 
the right is most 
advanced in civili- 
zation, and is 
chiefly temple. The 
tempie has a flat 
roof diversified by 
domes made of half 
Easter eggs and 
those card things 
the cream comes 
in. These are sur¬ 
mounted by a 
decorative work of 
a flamboyant 
character in plas¬ 
ticine, designed 
by G, P. W. An 
Oriental popula¬ 
tion crowds the 
courtyard and 
pours out upon 
the roadway. Note 
the grotesque 


plasticine monsters who guard the portals, 
also by G. P* W*, who had a free hand 
with the architecture of this remarkable 
specimen of Eastern religiosity* They are 
nothing, you may be sure, to the gigantic 
idols inside, out of the reach of the sacrilegious 
camera. To the right is a tropical thatched 
hut* The thatched roof ?s really that nice 
ribbed paper that comes round bottles, a 
priceless boon to these games* All that 
comes into the house is saved for us ( The 
owner of the hut is hidden in the shadows. 
He is a dismounted cavalry-corps man, and 
he owns one cow* It cost ninepence-half- 
penny—a monstrous sum. If the toy- 
soldier manufacturers had the sense to sell 
boxes of cows and pigs his farm—poor dear! 
—would be better stocked* But they haven’t; 
they just go on making soldiers. His fence, 
I may note, belonged to a little wooden farm 
we bought in Switzerland* Its human in¬ 
habitants are scattered ; its beasts follow a 
precarious living as wild guinea-pigs on the 
islands to the south* t 

Your attention is particularly directed to 
the trees about and behind the temple, which 
thicken to a forest on the farther island to 
the left. These trees we make of twigs 
taken from trees and bushes in the garden 
and stuck into holes in our boards. Formerly 
we lived in a house with a little wood close by ? 
and our forests were wonderful* Now we 
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are restricted to a Hampstead garden 3 and 
we could get nothing for this set-out hut 
jasmine and pear. Both have wilted a little, 
and are not nearly such spirited trees as you 
can make out of tamarisk, euonymus, fir, 
ilex, or may* It is for these woods chiefly 
that we have our planks perforated with 
little holes. No tin trees can ever be so 
plausible and various and jolly as these. 
With a good garden to draw upon one can 
make terrific sombre woodSj and then lie 


wilderness,containing caves. Their chief food is 
the wild goat; but in pursuit of these creatures 
you will also sometimes find the brown six* 
penny bear, who sits—he is small, but per¬ 
ceptible to the careful student—in the mouth 
of his cave. Here, too, you will distinguish 
small, guinea-pig-like creatures of wood, in 
happier days the inhabitants of that Swiss 
farm* Sunken rocks off this island are indi¬ 


A RAID OF NEGROID SAVAGES IS IN PROGRESS—THE ONLY SETTLER CLEARLY VISIBLE IS 
Fremal THE MAN RUNNING INLAND FOR HELP, 


down and look through them at lonely horse¬ 
men or wandering beasts. 

That farther island on the left is a less 
settled country than the island of the temple* 
Camels, you note, run w ild there; there is a 
sort of dw'arf elephant, similar to the now 
extinct kind of which one finds skeletons in 
Malta ; pigs (or rather—confound these un¬ 
enterprising tradesmen !—one costly, inade¬ 
quate pig), and a red parrot, and other such 
creatures of lead and wood. The pear-trees 
are fine. It is those which have attracted 
white settlers (I suppose they are), whose 
thatched huts are to be seen both upon the 
beach and inland. By the huts on the beach 
lie a number of pear-tree logs ; but a raid of 
negroid savages from the adjacent island to 
the left is in progress, and the only settler 
clearly visible is the man in a rifleman’s 
uniform running inland for help. Beyond, 
their white helmets peeping out among the 
trees, are the supports he seeks. 

These same negroid savages are as bold as 
they arc ferocious. They cross arms of the 
sea upon their rude canoes, made simply of a 
strip of cardboard. Their own island, the one 
to the left-back in the figure above, is a rocky 


cated by a white foam which takes the form 
of letters, and you will also note a whirlpool 
(no ship escapes) to the right. 

Finally comes the island nearest to the 
reader on the left, best seen in the illustration 
on page 726 . This also is wild and rocky; 
inhabited bv Red Indians, whose tents, made 
by F. R. W. out of ordinary brown paper 
and adorned with chalk totems of a rude and 
characteristic kind, pour forth their fierce and 
well-armed inhabitants at the intimation of 
an invader. The rocks on this island, let me 
remark, have great mineral wealth. Among 
them arc to be found not only sheets and 
veins of silver paper, but great nuggets of 
metal, obtained by the melting down of hope¬ 
lessly broken soldiers in an iron spoon. Note, 
too, the peculiar and romantic shell beach of 
this country. It is an island of exceptional 
interest to the geologist and scientific ex¬ 
plorer. The Indians, you observe, have 
domesticated one leaden and one wooden 
cow (see remarks above on the dearth of lead 
animals). 

This is how the game would be set out* 
Then we build ships and explore these islands ; 
but in these pictures the = hips are represented 
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as already arriving The ships are built out 
of our wooden bricks on flat keels made of 
two wooden pieces, of nine by four and a half 
inches, which arc very convenient to push 
about over the floor. Captain G. P* W* is 
steaming into the bight between the eastern 
and western islands. He carries heavy guns ; 
his ship bristles with an extremely aggressive 
soldiery, w'ho appear to be blazing aw'ay for 
the mere love of the thing. (I suspect him 
of Imperialist intentions,) Captain F, R. W. 
is apparently at anchor between his northern 
and southern islands. His ship is of a slightly 
more pacific type, I note on his deck a lady 
and gentleman (of German origin) wnth a bag 
—two of our all-too-rare civilians. No doubt 
the bag contains samples and a small conver¬ 
sation-dictionary of the negroid dialects* 
(I think F. R. W. may turn out to be a 
Liberal.) Perhaps he will sail on and rescue 
the raided huts, perhaps he w ill land and build 
a jetty and begin mining among the rocks to 
fill his hold with silver. Perhaps the natives 
will kill and eat the gentleman with the bag* 
All that is for Captain F. R. W. to decide. 

You see how the game goes on. We land 
and alter things, and build and re-arrange, 
and hoist paper flags on pins, and subjugate 
populations, and confer all the blessings of 
civilization upon these lands. We keep them 
going for days. And at last, as we begin to 
tire of them, comes the scrubbing-brush, 


and we must bum our trees and dismantle 
our islands and put our soldiers in the little 
nests of drawers, and stand the island boards 
up against the wall and put everything away. 
Then, perhaps, after a few days we begin 
upon some other such game, just as we feel 
disposed. But it is never quite the same game 


—never. Another time it may be a wilderness, 
for example, and the boards are hills ; and 
never a drop of water is to be found except 
for the lakes and rivers w'c may mark out in 
chalk. But after one example others are 
easy; and next I will tell you of our way of 
making Low r ns* 

III. 

OF THE BUILDING OF CITIES* 

We always build twin cities, like London and 
Westminster, or Budapest, because tw r o 
of us always want, both of them, to be lord 
mayors and municipal councils, and it makes 
for local freedom and happiness to arrange 
it so ; but w r hen railways or tramways are 
involved we have our rails in common, and 
we have an excellent law that rails must be 
laid down and points kept open in such a 
manner that anyone feeling so disposed may 
send a through train from their own station 
back to their own station again, without need¬ 
less negotiation or the personal invasion of 
anybody etse’s administrative area. It is 
an undesirable thing to have other people 
bulging over one's houses, standing in one** 
open spaces, and in extreme cases knocking 
down and even treading on one’s citizens. 
It leads at times to explanations that are 
afterwards regretted. 

We always have twin cities, or at the 
utmost stage of co-operation a city w r ith two 


wards, Red End and Blue End ; we mark the 
boundaries very carefully, and our citizens 
have so much local patriotism (Mr. Chesterton 
will learn with pleasure) that they stray but 
rarely over that thin little streak of white 
that bounds their municipal allegiance* 
Sometimes!ptf■hlahr©lan election for mayor; 
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it is like a census* but very abusive, and red 
always wins* Only citizens with two legs 
and at least one arm, and capable of standing 
up, may vote, and voters may poll on horse¬ 
back ; boy-scouts and women and children 
do not vote, though there is a vigorous agita¬ 
tion to remove these disabilities* Zulus and 
foreign-looking persons, such as Indian 
cavalry and Red Indians, are also dis¬ 
franchised, So are riderless horses and camels ; 
but the elephant has never attempted to vote 
on any occasion and does not seem to desire 
the privilege, It influences public opinion quite 
sufficiently as it is by nodding its head* 

We have set out and i have photographed 
one of our cities, to illustrate more clearly 
the amusement of the game* Red End is to 
the reader's right, and includes most of the 
hill on which the town stands, a shady 
zoological garden, the town-hall, a railway 
tunnel through the hill, a museum (away in 
the extreme right-hand corner), a church, a 


rifle-range, and a shop* Blue End has the 
railway station, four or five shops, several 
homes, a public-house, and a thatched farm 
cottage close to the railway station. The 
boundary drawn by me as overlord (who also 
made the hills and tunnels and appointed the 
trees to grow) runs irregularly between the 
two shops nearest the cathedral, over the 
shoulder in front of the town-hall, and between 
the thatched farm and the rifle-range* 

The nature of the hills I have already 
explained, and this time we have had no 


lakes or ornamental water. These are very 
easily made out of a piece of glass—the glass 
lid of a box, for example—upon silver paper* 
Such water in a comer becomes very readily 
populated by those celluloid seals and swans 
and ducks that are now so common* But 
on this occasion we have nothing of the kind, 
nor have we made use of a green-coloured 
tablecloth we sometimes use to drape our 
hills* Of course a large part of the fun of 
this game lies in the witty incorporation of all 
sorts of extraneous objects; but the incor¬ 
poration must be witty, as y6u may soon 
convert the whole thing into an incoherent 
muddle-heap of half-good ideas. 

I have taken two photographs, one to the 
right and one to the left of this agreeahle 
place* I may perhaps adopt a kind of guide¬ 
book style in reviewing its principal features* 
I begin at the railway station. I have made 
a rather nearer and larger photograph of the 
railway station, which presents a diversified 

and entertaining 
scene to the incoming 
visitor* Porters (out 
of a box of porters) 
career here and there 
with the trucks and 
light luggage* Quite 
a number of our all- 
t oo-rare civilians 
parade the platform— 
tw o gentlemen, a lady, 
and a small but evil- 
looking child are par¬ 
ticularly noticeable ; 
and there is a penny 
wooden sailor with 
jointed legs, in a state 
of intoxication as 
reprehensible as it is 
nowadays happily 
rare* Two virtuous 
dogs regard his aban¬ 
don with quiet scorn. 
The seat on which he 
sprawls is a broken 
piece of some toy whose nature I have 
long forgotten; the station dock is a 
similar fragment, and so is the metallic pillar 
which bears the name of the station. So 
many toys we find only become serviceable 
with a little smashing* There is an allegory 
in this—as Hawthorne used to write in his 
diary* 

What is he doing, the great god Pan* 

Down in the reeds by the river ? 

The fences at the ends of the platforms are 
pieces of wood belonging to the game of 
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Matador—that splendid and very educational 
construction game (hailing, I believe, from 
Hungary) which is slowly but surely making 
its way to the affections of English children. 
There is also* I regret to say, a blatant 
advertisement of jabz's * l Hair Colour,” 
showing the hair. This is by G, F, W*, who 


books say, and ” giving one more glance ” at 
the passengers who are waiting for the privi¬ 
lege of going round the circle in open trucks 
and returning in a prostrated condition to the 
station again, and 14 observing ” what admir¬ 
able platforms are made by our nine-by- 
four-and-a-half-inch pieces, we pass out to 



ON THE HILL AT THE BACK STANDS THE TOWN-HALL, SURMOUNTED BY A STATUE OF A CHAMOIS, 
WHILE IN THE FOREGROUND A TRAIN IS SEEN EMERGING FROM THE TUNNEL* 

Krtitt l ft 


seems marked out by destiny to be the 
advertisement-writer of the next generation* 
He spends much of his scanty leisure invent¬ 
ing and drawing advertisements of imaginary 
commodities. Oblivious to many happy, 
beautiful, and noble things in life, he goes 
about studying and imitating the literature 
of the hoardings and tube-lifts. He and his 
brother write newspapers almost entirely 
devoted to these annoying appeals. You 
will note, too, the placard at the mouth of 
the railway-tunnel urging the existence of 
links's Soap upon the passing traveller* The 
oblong object on the placard represents, no 
doubt, a cake of this offensive and aggressive 
commodity. The zoological garden flaunts a 
placard, 44 Zoo, id, pay,” and the green¬ 
grocer’s picture of a cabbage with 41 Get 
them ” is not to be ignored* F* R* YV, 
is more like the London County Council in 
this respect, and prefers bare walls. You 
will, I hope, be able to read his notice on the 
inn : “£5 who sticks bills here.” 

14 Returning to the station;” as the guide- 


the left into the village street* A motor 
omnibus (a one-horse hospital cart in less 
progressive days) stands waiting for pas¬ 
sengers ; and, on our w r av to the Cherry Tree 
public-house* we remark two nurses, one in 
charge of a child with a plasticine head* The 
landlord of the inn is a small, grotesque 
figure of plaster ; his sign is fastened on by 
a pin* No doubt the refreshment supplied 
here has an enviabL reputation, to judge by 
the alacrity with which a number of riflemen 
move towards the door* The inn, by the by, 
like the station and some private houses, is 
roofed with stiff paper. 

These stiff-paper roofs are one of our 
great inventions. We get thick, stiff paper at 
twopence a sheet, and cut it to the sizes we 
need* After the game is over we put these 
roofs inside one another and stick them into 
the bookshelves. The roof one folds and puts 
away will live to roof another day. 

Proceeding on our w-ay past the Cherry 
Tree* and resisting the cosy invitation of its 
portals, wc .to the shopping quarter of 
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the town. The stock in the windows is made 
by hand out of plasticine. We note the meat 
and hams of “ Mr, Woddy/’ the cabbages and 
carrots of " Tod and Brothers/* the general 
activities of the Jokil Co, shopmen* It is 
de riguem with our shop-assistants that they 
should wear white helmets. In the street 
boy-scouts go to and fro, a wagon clatters by ; 
most of the adult population is about its 
business, and a red-coated band plays along 
the roadway. Contrast this animated scene 
with the mysteries of sea and forest, rock and 
whirlpool, in our previous game. Farther 
on is the big church or cathedral. It is built 
in an extremely debased Gothic style ; it 
reminds us most of a church we once sur¬ 
veyed during a brief visit to Rotterdam on 
our way up the Rhine. A solitary boy- 
scout, mindful of the views of Lord Haldane, 
enters its high portal. Passing the cathedral, 
we continue to the museum. This museum 
is no empty boast; it contains mineral 
specimens, shells—such great shells as were 
found on the beaches of our previous game— 
the Titanic skulls of extinct rabbits and cats, 
and other such wonders. The slender curious 


a colossal statue of a chamois, the work of a 
Wengen artist. It is in two storeys, with a 
battlemented roof and a crypt (entrance to 
right of steps) used for the incarceration of 
offenders. It is occupied by the town guard, 
w'ho wear Beefeater costumes of ancient 
origin/* 

Note the red parrot perched on the battle¬ 
ments ; it lives tame in the zoological 
gardens and is of the same species as one we 
formerly observed in our archipelago. Note, 
too, the brisk cat-and-dog encounter below^. 
Steps descend in w ide flights down the hillside 
into Blue End, The tw'o couchant lions, on 
either side of the steps, are in plasticine, and 
were executed by that versatile artist, who 
is also mayor of Red End, G. P, VV. He is 
present. Our photographer has hit upon 
a happy moment in the history of this town, 
and a conference of the two mayors is 
going on* upon the terrace, before the palace, 

F. R. W.j mayor of Blue End, stands on the 
steps in the costume of a British Admiral ; 

G, P. W, is on horseback (his habits are 
equestrian) on the terrace. The towm guard 
parades in their honour, and up the hill a 



frV THE SIDE Ob THE TOWN HALL SOU>lEKS ARE TO BE SEEN SHOOTING AT THE BUTTS, 

From a Fta&jprapA. 


may lie down on the floor and peer in at the 
windows, 

“ We now,” says the guide-book, “ retrace 
our steps to the shops, and then, turning to 
the left, ascend under the trees up the ter¬ 
raced hill on which stands the town-hall. 
This magnificent building is surmounted by 


number of blue-dad musicians ride on grey 
horses towards them. 

Passing in front of the town-hall, and turn¬ 
ing to the right, we approach the zoological 
gardens. Here we pass two of our civilians; 
a gentleman in black, a lady,and a large boy- 
scout, presumably their son, We enter the 
Original from 
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gardens, which are protected by a bearded 
janitor, and remark at once a band of three 
performing dogs ; who are, as the guide-book 
would say, “ discoursing sweet music.” In 
neither ward of the city does there seem to be 
the slightest restraint upon the use of musical 
instruments. It is no place for neurotic 
people. 

The gardens contain the inevitable elephant, 
camels—which we breed, and which are, 
therefore, in considerable numbers—a sitting 
bear brought from last game’s caves, goats 
from the same region, tamed, and now running 
loose in the garden, dwarf elephants, wooden 
nondescripts, and other rare creatures. The 
keepers wear a uniform not unlike that of 
railway guards and porters. We wander 
through the gardens, return, descend the hill 
by the school of musketry, where soldiers are 
to be seen shooting at the butts, pass through 
the paddock of the old thatched farm, and 
so return to the railway station; extremely 
gratified by all we have seen, and almost 
equally divided in our minds between the 
merits and attractiveness of either ward. A 
clockwork train comes clattering into the 
station, we take our places, somebody hoots 
or whistles for the engine (which can’t), the 
signal is knocked over in the excitement of 
the moment, the train starts, and we “ wave 
a long regretful farewell to the salubrious 
cheerfulness of Chamois City.” 

You see now how we set out and the spirit 
in which we set out our towns. It demands 
but the slightest exercise of the imagination 
to devise a hundred additions and variations 
of the scheme. You can make picture- 
galleries—great fun for small boys who can 
draw; you can make factories, you can plan 
out flower-gardens—which appeals very 
strongly to intelligent little girls; your town- 
hall may become a fortified castle. Or you 
may put the whole town on boards and make 
a Venice of it with ships and boats upon its 
canals, and bridges across them. We used 
to have some very serviceable ships of card¬ 
board with flat bottoms; and then we used 
to have a harbour, and the ships used to sail 
away to distant rooms, and even into the 
garden, and return with the most remarkable 
cargoes—loads of nasturtium-stem logs for 
example. We had sacks then, made of glove- 
fingers, and several toy cranes. I suppose 
we could find most of these again if we hunted 
for them. Once, with this game fresh in our 
minds, we went to see the docks, which struck 
us as just our old harbour game magnified. 

“ I say, daddy,” said one of us, in a quiet 
comer, wistfully, as one who speaks knowingly 

VoL xlii -65. 


against the probabilities of the case, and yet 
with a faint, thin hope, “ couldn’t we play 
just for a little with these sacks—until some¬ 
body comes ? ” 

Of course, the setting-out of the city is 
half the game. Then you devise incidents. 
As I wanted to photograph the particular 
set-out for the purpose of illustrating this 
account, I took a larger share in the arrange¬ 
ment than I usually do. It was necessary 
to get everything into the picture, to ensure 
a light background that would throw up some 
of the trees, prevent too much overlapping, 
and things like that. When the photograph¬ 
ing was over, matters became more normal. 
I left the schoolroom, and when I returned I 
found that the group of riflemen which had 
been converging on the public-house had been 
sharply recalled to duty, and were trotting 
in a disciplined, cheerless way towards the 
railway station. The elephant had escaped 
from the zoo into the Blue Ward, and was 
being marched along by a military patrol. 
The originally scattered boy-scouts were 
being paraded. G. P. W. had demolished 
the shop of the Jokil Company and was build¬ 
ing a Red End station near the bend. The 
stock of the Jokil Company had passed into 
the hands of the adjacent storekeepers. Then 
the town-hall ceremonies came to an end, and 
the guard marched off. Then G. P. W. 
demolished the rifle-range, and ran a small 
branch of the urban railway up hill to the 
town-hall door and on into the zoological 
gardens. This was only the beginning of a 
period of enterprise in transit, a small railway 
boom. A number of halts of simple con¬ 
struction sprang up. There was much making 
of railway tickets, of a size that enabled 
passengers to stick their heads through the- 
middle, and wear them as a Mexican does his 
blanket. Then a battery of artillery turned 
up in the High Street, and there was talk of 
fortifications. Suppose wild Indians were 
to turn up across the plains to the left, and 
attack the town ! Fate still has toy drawers 
untouched. . . . 

So things will go on until putting-away 
night on Friday. Then we shall pick up the 
roofs and shove them away among the books, 
return the clockwork engines very carefully to 
theirboxes, for engines are fragile things, stow 
the soldiers and civilians and animals in their 
nests of drawers, bum the trees again—this 
time they are sweet-bay; and all the joys and 
sorrows and rivalries and successes of Blue 
End and Red End will pass, and follow 
Carthage and Nineveh, the empire of Aztec 
and Roman, the arts of Etruria and the palaces 
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of Crete, and the plannings and contrivings 
of innumerable myriads of children, into 
the limbo of games exhausted. ... It 
may be, leaving some profit, in thoughts 
widened, in strengthened apprehensions. It 
may be, leaving nothing but a memory that 
dies, j V 

FUNICULARS, MARBLE TOWERS, CASTLES, AND 
WAR GAMES, BUT VERY LITTLE OF WAR GAMES. 

I have now given two general types of floor 
game; but these are only just two samples 
of delightful and imagination-stirring varia¬ 
tions that can be contrived out of the toys I 
have described. I will now glance rather 
more shortly at some other very good uses of 
the floor, the boards, the bricks, the soldiers, 
and the railway system—that pentagram for 
exorcising the evil spirit of dullness from the 
lives of little boys and girls. And first there 
is a kind of lark we call Funiculars. There 
are times when islands cease somehow to 
dazzle, and towns and cities are too orderly 
and uneventful and cramped for us, and we 
want something—something to whizz. Then 
v say : “ Let us make a Funicular. Let us 
make a Funicular more than we have ever 
done. Let us make one to reach uptothe table.” 
We dispute whether it isn’t a mountain rail¬ 
way we are after. The bare name is refresh¬ 
ing ; it takes us back to that unforgettable 
time when we all went to Wengen, winding 
in and out and up and up the mountain-side 
—from slush to such snow and sunlight as we 
had never seen before. And we make a 
mountain railway. So far, we have never 
got it up to the table, but some day we will. 

The peculiar joy of the mountain railway 
is that, if it is properly made, a loaded truck 
—not a toy engine ; it is too rough a game for 
delicate, respectable engines—will career from 
top to bottom of the system and go this way 
and that as your cunningly-arranged points 
determine; and afterwards—and this is a 
wonderful and distinctive discovery—you can 
send it back by ’Lectric. 

What is a 'Lectric ? You may well ask. 
’Lectrics were invented almost by accident, 
by one of us, to whom also the name is due. 
It came out of an accident to a toy engine ; a 
toy engine that seemed done for, and that 
w r as yet full of life. 

You know, perhaps, what a toy engine is 
like. It has the general appearance of a rail¬ 
way engine : funnels, buffers, cab, and so 
forth. All these are very elegant things, no 
doubt; but they do not make for lightness, 


they do not facilitate hill-climbing. NoW, 
sometimes an engine gets its clockwork out 
of order, and then it is over and done for; 
but sometimes it is merely the outer sem¬ 
blance that is injured—the funnel bent, the 
body twisted. You remove the things, and 
behold ! you have bare clockwork on wheels, 
an apparatus of almost malignant energy, 
soul without body, a kind of metallic rage. 
This it was that our junior member instantly 
knew for a ’Lectric, and loved from the 
moment of its stripping. 

(I have, by the by, known a very service¬ 
able little road ’Lectric made out of a clock¬ 
work mouse.) 

Well, when we have got chairs and boxes 
and bricks, and graded our line skilfully and 
well, easing the descent and being very careful 
of the joining at the bends, for fear that the 
descending trucks and cars will jump the 
rails, we send down first an empty truck, 
then trucks loaded with bricks and lead 
soldiers, and then the ’Lectric; and then 
afterwards the sturdy ’Lectric hauls up the 
trucks again to the top, with a kind of 
savagery of purpose and a whizz that is ex¬ 
tremely gratifying to us. We make points 
in these lines, we make them have level cross¬ 
ings at which collisions are always being just 
averted ; the lines go over and under each 
other, and in and out of tunnels. 

The marble tower, again, is a great building 
on which we devise devious slanting ways 
down which marbles run. I do not know why 
it is amusing to make a marble run down a 
long, intricate path, and dollop down steps, 
and come almost, but not quite, to a stop, and 
rush out of dark places and across little 
bridges of card. It is, and we often do it. 

Castles are done with bricks and cardboard 
turrets and a portcullis of card, and draw¬ 
bridge and moats ; they are a mere special 
sort of city : building, done because we have a 
box of men in armour. We could recon¬ 
struct all sorts of historical periods if the toy- 
soldier makers would provide us with people. 
But at present, as I have already complained, 
they make scarcely anything but contempo¬ 
rary fighting men. And of the war game I 
must either write volumes or nothing. For 
the present let it be nothing. I set out merely 
to tell of the ordinary joys of playing with 
the floor, and to gird improvingly and use¬ 
fully at toymakers. So much I think I have 
done. If one parent or one uncle buys the 
wiselier for me, I shall not altogether have 
lived in vain. 


LWe shall be pleased to receive any photographs of Floor Games of this kind devised by our readers, 
and to publish and pay for such as may prove suita.b^.] 
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EOPLE sometimes say that 
they envy me because, with 
my power of reading thoughts 
—that, they say, is what it 
comes to—I must have so 
many opportunities of doing 
people good. It must be so 
sweet, they add, with what I occasionally 
feel to be an irritating smirk, to be able, with 
very little trouble to oneself, to benefit one’s 
fellow-creatures. That sort of remark is very 
easy to make, but it is not easy to benefit 
one’s fellow-creatures. And as for doing 
people good, it is surprising how many people 
would rather not be done good to. Take 
that case of what happened at Dieppe. 

I was spending my summer holidays at 
Dieppe. I had been there about a fortnight. 
One evening I was sitting, all alone by myself, 
on the terrace outside the Casino. I had 
been dancing; my partner had gone to 
fulfil another engagement, and, as I was not 
engaged for that dance, I had asked him to 
leave me where I was. I was taking my ease 
in a long chair close to the sea-wall. In 
front of me, in the glow of the electric light, 
people were seated at little tables having 
refreshments. At one of these was a gentle¬ 
man whose name I knew, talking to one who 
was to me a complete stranger. 

The first gentleman's name was Armitage 
—Cecil Armitage. He was an amazingly 
handsome young man, perhaps in the late 
twenties. He was staying in my hotel, and 
was the cause of no little amusement to some 
of the other visitors. He, a young man of 
seven or eight and twenty, evidently of birth 
and breeding, was paying the most marked 
attention to a woman who was one of the 
greatest jokes in Dieppe—Miss Drawbridge. 

Miss Drawbridge, commonly known as 
“ Gertrude ” to people who had never spoken 
to her in their lives, was a sort of standing 
dish at Dieppe. She was supposed to have 
been there longer than the oldest inhabitant; 
she had certainly been a frequenter for quite 
a number of years. What I had seen of her 
I rather liked. She was staying at my hotel, 
and there was a time when she had asked me 


to share her table; and, although that time 
had passed and she never asked me to share 
it now, we were still on quite good terms. 
She was certainly a curious person—people 
who haunt the same foreign watering-place 
year after year generally are; and what an 
extremely presentable young man like Cecil 
Armitage could see in her was a mystery— 
unless it was her money 

Imagine the sensation which stirred the 
air when it became known that this perfect 
Adonis was engaged to “ Gertrude.” Had 
not Miss Drawbridge announced the fact 
herself, I fancy few people would have 
believed it. And the things which were said 
of Miss Drawbridge, especially by some of 
women ! The men just sneered. 

There was I on the terrace, in my long 
chair (I could say things about men, but I 
think I had better get on with my story), and 
there was Mr. Armitage, drinking what looked 
to me very like absinthe—fancy drinking 
absinthe at that time of night, or, so far as 
that goes, at any time !—and talking to a 
perfect stranger. Of course, the man was 
quite entitled to be a stranger; but I have 
seldom seen a man whose looks I liked less. 
The contrast between him and Mr. Armitage 
was amazing. He was a sallow, hatchet¬ 
faced man, with an upturned moustache 
—which I hate !—and something the matter 
with one of his eyes which made him seem 
to be looking in two directions at once. Nor 
did I like his manner towards Mr. Armitage ; 
he seemed to me to be positively bullying him. 
That was one reason why I watched what 
they said, and some very surprising observa¬ 
tions—I cannot say I heard—I saw. And, 
as always is the case on such occasions, I 
could not have gained a more intimate 
acquaintance with them had they bawled 
them in my ear. 

The first thing I saw was the stranger’s 
thin lips contorting themselves as, in what I 
imagined to be an angry undertone, they 
formed these words, which I have no doubt, 
judging front the expression of his face, he 
snapped out at Mr. Armitage as if he wcr. 

an angry terrier :— 
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“ Don’t you make any mistake about it, 
my boy. I’ve not come over to Dieppe to 
be fooled with. I’m either going to have 
you or the money in four-and-twenty hours. 
If I have to have you, it will be penal servi¬ 
tude, and then the smile will come off that 
pretty face of yours.” 

Mr. Armitage was not smiling at that 
particular moment, as anyone could see ; on 
the contrary, he looked very much disturbed. 
The way in which he leaned across the 
table helped me to realize the earnestness 
which I felt sure was in his voice as he replied 
to the other’s threat, in words which, as I 
saw each fresh one shaped on his lips, sur¬ 
prised me more and more. 

“ Don’t be absurd, Clarke. I can’t per¬ 
form the impossible. I can’t get it in four- 
and-twenty hours ; but you shall have your 
money, with a thumping interest, if you will 
only give me reasonable time.” 

“ And pray, what do you call reasonable 
time, my beautiful—forger ? ” 

“ It won’t take very much to make me 
break this glass against your face, Clarke. 
You may have thp whip-hand of me, but I’ll 
break your neck before you get a chance of 
laying the lash across my back.” 

I held my breath, expecting every moment 
to see something dreadful happen. The way 
Mr. Clarke snarled back at him ! 

“ That’s the tone you take, is it ? You 
talk to me like that again, and I’ll have you 
jailed to-night. Do you think you can both 
rob and murder me ? I say you’re a forger— 
forger—forger ! Now you touch me with a 
glass, or anything else, if you dare. This 
will be the last time you ever show yourself 
in a decent place if you do.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Armitage leaned 
so far forward that I quite expected that he 
would take the other by the throat and 
strike him with his glass. I was just on the 
point of jumping up and doing something 
which would divert his attention, when he 
seemed all at once to change his purpose, and, 
leaning right back, positively laughed. 

“ What nonsense it is, Clarke, our talking 
like this. You’ll do no more good by calling 
me names than I should do by knocking you 
down. I tell you again, you shall have your 
money, with thumping interest, if you’ll 
wait.” 

“ I know a good deal about you, my lad— 
about all there is to learn—but I don’t know 
where you’re going to get anything like that 
amount of money from, unless you’ve found 
someone else to rob.” 

I thought Mr. Armitage would resent this 


remark as he had done the others, and I 
believe that for a moment it was his intention 
to do so, but again he changed his purpose, 
and I saw these remarkable words come from 
his lips instead:— 

“ I have—I’ve found a woman.” 

It was not strange that Mr. Clarke looked 
at him as if he wondered if he was in earnest; 
then he asked, with a smile which made him 
an even more unpleasant - looking person 
than before:— 

“ What woman have you found this time ? ’ 

“ If you are suggesting, as you appear to be, 
that I ever have robbed a woman up to now, 
I can only inform you, Clarke, with all pos¬ 
sible courtesy, that you are a liar. I have 
not always treated women well—few men 
have; but no woman has ever suffered in 
pocket because of me up to the present time 
of speaking.” 

“ That’s between you and your conscience. 
Who is the woman you purpose, according 
to your own statement, to rob, at the eleventh 
hour ? ” 

“ It’s the woman I intend to make my 
wife.” 

“ Oh, so there is a woman you’re going to 

make your wife—at last. What about-” 

I do not know what he was going to say; 
Mr. Armitage stopped him so suddenly, and 
positively shook his fist in his face. 

“ Stop that, Clarke; don’t you mention 
any names. You keep your tongue between 
your teeth. I’m going to marry the woman 
I’m going to marry because I’m a thief, and 
because I’m such a cur that I shrink from 
paying the penalty. She’s a wretched old 
fool who comes all to pieces ; Heaven knows 
what’s left of her when the various aids to 
beauty are put away for the night; but she’s 
got money, and she’s willing to give me money, 
enough to be rid of you and save myself from 
the treadmill. That’s why I’m going to enter 
the bonds of holy matrimony, and that’s a 
perfectly frank confession; franker, I dare¬ 
say, than most men make in similar cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

“ This sounds as if it were going to be a 
marriage of real affection ; a genuine love- 
match.” The sneer which was on Mr. Clarke’s 
face as he said this; the indescribable look 
which was on Mr. Armitage’s as he replied :— 

“ If you only knew how I hate the woman ; 
how every pulse throbs with loathing when she 
comes near me.” He gave what seemed to 
me to be a great sigh. “ As I live, it’s a 
comfort to say that to someone. It makes 
me ill to be in the same room with her—got 
to that stage already. Heaven knows how 
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“VOU MAY HAVE THE WHIP-HAND OF ME, BUT I LL BREAK YOUR NECK BEFORE YOU GET A 
CHANCE OF LAVING THE LASH ACROSS MV BACK.” 


far it will go by the time we’re married, I 
shouldn’t wonder if I were to murder her on 
our wedding night,” 

** Is that so really ? What a honeymoon 
you'll have if you do. Is the lady young ? ” 

u Young ! I shouldn’t care to ask her age 
for fear of the depth of the lie she’d tell me ; 
she’s at least old enough to be my mother— 
my grandmother, for all the woman that’s 
left in her.’* 

u What a very charming couple you will 
make—full of vivacity! Has the lady 
physical charm ? ” 

u She never had* I tell you she takes all 
to pieces nowadays. She is one of those 
women the ladies’ papers always suggest to 
the masculine mind ; she gets her hair from 
one of the persons advertised on the back 
pages ; her complexion from some wretched 
harridan whose advertisement is to he found 
a page or two in front; her figure from a 
person the editor specially recommends— 


at so much a time ; and her teeth from the 
Lord knows who. Oh, she’s a regular speci¬ 
men of love’s young dream.” 

“ Is she really ? She must be a walking 
nightmare. What is the fortunate lady’s 
name ? I take it she has tons of money,” 

“ Her name is Drawbridge, and she has, at 
any rate, enough money to pay you, Clarke.” 

* E I hope there will be a little left for you 
when I am paid, I do really, my dear boy.” 

“ Well, there may be or there mayn’t; but 
I’m marrying her to get the money to pay 
you, and that’s the whole, plain truth,” 

Mr. Armitage was about to rise from his 
chair when the other leaned right over the 
table and stopped him. 

f< One moment, Armitage, one moment. 
When are you going to touch that money, eh ? ” 
“ I can’t tell you the exact day now, can 
I? I only proposed to her yesterday. It 
was your telegram that brought me to the 
sticking-pqi^l na | from 
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“ I’m afraid I shall have to push you a 
little beyond the sticking-point. I’m in a 
hole myself. I’m pressed for money. I’ve 
got to find at least five hundred pounds in 
four-and-twenty hours.” 

“ Is that true ? ” 

“ Perfectly true. I shall be in a very 
inconvenient position if I don’t find it; and 
it’s got to come from you. You’ll be in a 
more inconvenient position than I shall if it 
doesn’t; so that’s plain. I’ve come all the 
way to Dieppe to make it clear to you that it 
is plain. Can you get five hundred pounds 
out of your fair lady between this and to¬ 
morrow night ? If you can I’ll wait a few 
days for the rest, but five hundred I’ve got 
to have before I go to bed to-morrow night; 
or—you know the alternative if I don’t. 
That engagement will be off ; I don’t suppose 
even she will want to marry you after you’ve 
done a term of penal servitude. There’s 
something else — I should like a hundred 
to-night.” 

“ I haven’t ten pounds left in the world. 
I’m practically broke; I’ve been losing 
steadily ever since I’ve been at this place.” 

“ Then it looks as if you’ll have to get a 
hundred for me and a bit over for yourself. 
I’ve got to have my hundred, and the other 
four to-morrow.” 

Mr. Armitage, looking steadily at the other, 
seemed to see something in his face which 
made it clear that he meant what he said. A 
grim look came on his own face as I saw him 
say : “ I’ll see what I can do.” 

“ You’d better. Where is the lady ? ” 

“ Punting, in the club ; playing baccarat.” 

“ Then you’d better cut off to the club as 
fast as ever you can, and take her by the scruff 
of the neck and squeeze that hundred out of 
her while she’s got it to squeeze. After 
you’re married you’re not going to let her 
play baccarat with your money, are you ? 
She’ll make a pauper of you if you don’t take 
care.” 

“ You mind your own business, and leave 
me to manage my matrimonial affairs after 
my own fashion.” Mr. Armitage got up 
from his chair. “ Where shall I find you, at 
the hotel or here ? ” 

“ You’ll find me all over the place, my lad, 
don’t you make any mistake. I’m not going 
to lose sight of you till I’ve got my money, 
or got you in jail. You can go, but just you 
understand I shall be close behind you—and 
I’m not the only one who’ll be close behind 
you either. If you keep looking over your 
shoulder you’ll see two or three—friends of 
mine.” 


Mr. Armitage took himself off, with an air 
of indifference which was very well done; 
he could not have had a very careless feeling 
in his heart. Almost immediately Mr. Clarke 
followed with the evident intention of dogging 
his steps. And I was left alone, nearly over¬ 
come by feelings which were altogether 
indescribable. 

What on earth was I to do ? It was no 
business of mine, this affair.of the old maid 
and the young bachelor. She must have 
known what a risk she was running when she 
agreed to his preposterous proposal. If, by 
what I will call an accident, I had become 
acquainted with facts which made the gentle¬ 
man’s position in the matter abundantly 
clear—still it was no concern of mine. 

But it was no use my talking to myself 
like that. I could not allow a person of my 
own sex to enter into what I knew would be 
such a hideous marriage without making 
some attempt to lay before her the facts upon 
which my knowledge was based. In other 
words, here was one of those opportunities 
for doing good of which people were so fond 
of talking ; and, if the thing was in my power, 
good should be done. 

I got up from my seat and went in search 
of Miss Drawbridge ; finding her, as I had 
expected, in that part of the building which 
is found in every French casino, and which— 
I presume ironically—is called “ Cercle 
prive,” as if it ever is, in any sense of the 
word, a “ club,” or has anything “ private ” 
about it. She was seated at one of the 
baccarat tables, and I could see at a glance 
that she was winning; she had quite a 
quantity of bank-notes in front of her, and 
kept adding to the store. Presently the bank 
was closed and the players rose. Miss Draw¬ 
bridge rose too, with her spoils in a white 
satin handbag. As she moved towards the 
door Mr. Armitage came into the room, with 
Mr. Clarke not very far behind him. When 
he accosted her, I thought, as I suppose every¬ 
one else did in the room, what an extra¬ 
ordinary couple they were—to think that they 
were ever going to be married. I saw him 
ask her, with an attempt at a smile :— 

“ Well, what luck ? How many banks 
have you broken ? ” 

Her back was towards me, so that I could 
not see her answer, but I guessed what it was 
from his rejoinder. 

“ That’s great news.” I fancy he hesi¬ 
tated. Would he have the assurance to ask 
for that hundred pounds for Mr. Clarke with¬ 
out a moment’s warning ? He approached 
the subject by what I suppose he meant to 
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be a delicate way. “ I’m awfully glad you’ve 
had a bit of luck, because the fact is it’s all 
the other way with me ; I can’t do anything 

right, and, between ourselves-” I saw 

him hesitate again ; I imagine that the decent 
man which was in him made it difficult for 
him to ask a woman for money when it came 
to the pinch. 

What she said I could not see, but I con¬ 
ceive of her as saying, struck by his hesita¬ 
tion : “ Well, and what is it between our¬ 
selves ? ” 

He made a stumbling effort to explain 
what it was he wanted. 

“ You know, it’s like this : I’m awfully 
pushed for coin. If you could manage to 
lend me, say, a hundred out of those winnings 
of yours-” 

She cut him short. I could not tell with 
what words, but her hand dived into her 
white satin bag just as they passed through 
the swing-door out of sight. 

Two or three minutes afterwards, when I 
returned to the Casino, I saw in the crowd 
round the “ little horses ” Mr. Clarke sidle up 
to Mr. Armitage. Both their faces were in 
plain sight. I could see Mr. Clarke ask :— 

“ Well, have you got it ? Has the sweet 
young thing been kind ? ” 

Mr. Armitage turned away, as if the other’s 
gibe had roused him to sudden anger; but I 
saw him hand his companion something as 
he moved away, and I knew what it was. A 
few minutes later I saw Mr. Armitage again, 
going towards the club. He was addressed 
by a fat, florid-looking man, with an exagge¬ 
rated moustache. A moustache sometimes 
screens a man’s mouth almost completely ; 
but his was so formed that, despite the absurd 
dimensions of that hirsute adornment, I 
could see his lips distinctly. He said to the 
man he had stopped, with what I fancied was 
an evil gleam in his bold, blood-shot eyes :— 

“ I’m sure Mr. Armitage has a five-pound 
note which he can spare for an old friend 
who’s a little on his uppers.” 

Mr. Armitage recognized him with what was 
evidently not a start of satisfaction. 

“ So it’s you, Morgan, is it ? What on 
earth are you doing here ? I thought you 
were-” 

Mr. Morgan raised his finger to his lips, to 
prevent the other bringing his sentence to a 
close. 

“ Quite so—we won’t say where. How 
about a five-pound note, Mr. Armitage, for a 
very old friend ? ” 

Mr. Armitage looked at him angrily for a 
few seconds, then grabbed something out of 
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the pocket of his dinner-jacket which might 
have been a hundred-franc note. He thrust 
it into the other’s hand and, without waiting 
for a word of thanks, went quickly on. Mr. 
Morgan looked at what he had been given, 
then he looked after the donor—the expres¬ 
sion on his face was not that of a grateful 
man. 

I found Miss Drawbridge sitting at the very 
table on the terrace which had been lately 
occupied by Mr. Armitage and his friend. 
As I took the chair in front of her she said to 
me:— 

“ That’s right, come and talk to me—and 
have something.” She herself was having 
some curious concoction in a big glass; for 
me she ordered a lemon-squash. “ I’ve had 
a good night, my dear. It seems as if I can’t 
lose at baccarat lately—as if my luck had 
turned ; I’m sure it’s about time it should. 
You look a little moped. What’s been 
troubling you ? ” 

I considered for a second or so; then I 
decided, by degrees, to make the plunge. I 
approached the subject by what I meant to 
be a roundabout fashion of my own. 

“ I’ve just learnt something rather dis¬ 
agreeable.” 

“ Have you ? That’s easy ; the difficulty 
is to learn anything else. Is it private, or 
for publication ? ” 

“ I’ve just learnt that a man who I thought 
was rather a decent sort is a thief and a rogue, 
and two or three other things which are 
rather worse.” 

“ When you’ve had my experience of life, 
my dear — which Heaven forbid you ever 
will—you’ll know that that sort of thing is 
quite common with a man—you must take 
a man at his own valuation, my dear. We 
should never get one at all if we took them 
at ours.” 

“ This man is not only going to marry a 
woman for her money, but because he doesn’t 
know where he will get money from if he can’t 
from her, and if he doesn’t get her money at 
the earliest possible moment he’ll be sent to 
jail. He’s a thoroughly all-round bad lot, 
the man is, though he doesn’t look it.” 

Miss Drawbridge had her fish-like eyes— 
they always looked as if they had been boiled 
—fixed on me with a watery stare. 

“ What’s the gentleman’s name ? ” I 
knew from her manner that, as the children 
have it in their game, she was “ getting 
warm.” “ Docs it begin with the first letter 
of the alphabet ? ” 

“ I’m afraid it does.” 

“ What have you found out about Mr. 
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has nut improved me, either outside or in, 
When I was young I was very poor. For 
seven years I was a governess at sometimes 
twenty, sometimes thirty pounds a year, 
and lived upon my earnings—if you know 
what that means, I couldn't expect to get 
married on that, could I ? And no one 
wanted me anyhow, though I wanted to 
marry very badly* I never remember the 
time when the one thing of which I dreamed 
was not to become some decent man’s 
wife. It sounds funny, doesn't it? 
Isn’t it a shocking confession to make ? 

I wonder how many women would make 
it if they told the truth ? 71 
She flicked the ash from her cigarette. 

I was beginning to w ish that I had left 
her alone, that I had not embraced an 
opportunity of doing her good. 

u When I was about thirty-eight I 
came into a lot of money from an 
uncle, whom I don’t remember to have 
ever seen. It turned my head ; I 
thought that money could do anything* 
] decided that now r I w'ould marry, and 
that I would marry 
just the sort of man 
I had always hoped 
I would do. You 
see, I had practically 
no knowledge of the 
world at all —how 
can a woman have 
who has lived a life 
like mine ? It took 
seven or eight years 
to make it dear to 
me that, in thinking 
because I had got 
money I could marry 
the sort of man I 
wanted to, 1 was a 
fool. 57 

She smiled, and 
the whole of her 
face seemed to be 
dislocated to enable 
her to do so, and 
she beckoned the 
waiter to fill her 
glass, 

by what process of evolution a sweet, simple, “ Men wanted to marry me—oh, yes ; but 
fresh, clean young girl had become trans- they were the kind of men whom I would not, 
formed into such a being. Rather to my as the saying is, have touched with the end 
surprise, and a good deal to my confusion, of a barge-pole. 1 sent them about their 
she showed an unexpected capacity to read business* Whenever I saw a masculine 
my thoughts, creature to whose appearance I particularly 

“ V ou don t think Im very much to look objected, I knew that, sooner or later, he 
at, do you ? I f m not; 1 never was. Time would ask me to be his wife—which was nice. 

.1 . K Origmarfrom 
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Armilage ? Stay—before you speak I ought 
to tell you that what you say will in all prob¬ 
ability be repeated to him; and while Im 
about it I ought, perhaps, lo tell you some¬ 
thing else—and that is not a very easy some¬ 
thing to say.” 

She sipped at her glass ; then she took a 
cigarette out of a gold case and began to 
smoke. I thought what an extremely unpre¬ 
possessing person she seemed. I wondered 
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No one ejse ever did, so I made a fool of myself 
by way of seeking consolation. I know they 
call me ‘ Gertrude ’ here, and some equally 
silly name at other places which I favour 
regularly with my society. As a matter of 
fact, my name is Elizabeth. Since my 
mother died, when I was a girl, no one has ever 
called me by my Christian name—think of 
that! ” 

The waiter brought her a fresh edition of 
that curious concoction; she put the glass 
to her lips. 

“ Don’t suppose that my desire to marry 
grew less as my years grew more; that’s a 
silly notion which some young girls seem to 
have. If I have to advertise for a husband, 
I’m going to have one before I die; so you 
can imagine what it means to me that Cecil 
Armitage has asked me to be his wife. I 
don’t know that I’m particularly fond of him ; 
I’m quite aware that he isn’t at all fond of 
me. But he’s so young—you don’t know 
what a young man means to a woman like 
me—and so handsome, so beautiful, so healthy, 
so strong, so well shaped ! In my most 
sanguine moments I never dreamed that I 
should have such a perfect specimen of a 
man for my very own. Of course, I shall 
have to pay for him—you needn’t tell me 
that; my experience is that one always has 
to pay for anything that’s worth having— 
and generally through the nose. I expect 
to have to pay through the nose for him. 
I’ve got more money than some people think, 
or, I believe, even than he suspects. I 
believe he thinks that I’ve got two or three 
thousand a year; I’m a rich woman, my 
dear. My money has gone on increasing 
and increasing, and now I don’t spend a 
tenth of my income. I don’t mean to let 
him know how much money I really 
have; he’d want too much if I did. I 
don’t suppose for a moment that he 
isn’t what I’ve seen described as ‘ shop 
soiled ’; he wouldn’t want to get money out 
of me at the price of making me his wife if 
he wasn’t in a nasty hole. And, bless you, 
I don’t mind that; I’ve grown out of all my 
illusions. You can tell me all you know 
against him if you like, though I don’t know 
how you found out; it will give me a pull over 
him when it comes to talking matters over a 
little later on. Nothing you can tell me to 
his discredit will surprise or hurt me in the 
least. I’m prepared to pay a good lump sum 
to get him clear of all his messes, then I’m 
going to have one of the finest weddings ever 
seen in town; I’ve had a special sum set 
apart for it for years. Won’t he make a 
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picture of a bridegroom ? I never dreamed 
that I should marry a man like him.” 

Her cigarette being nearly consumed, she 
lit another, while I looked at her with, I have 
no doubt, amazement in my eyes and some¬ 
thing like terror in my heart. I had never 
supposed that there were such women as she 
existing in the world, who looked at what, 
to me, were sacred things from such a point 
of view. It seemed to me that I was listening 
to someone in a nightmare when she went on. 

“ There will be crowds of people at my 
wedding; you can always get crowds of 
people if you don’t care what it costs to get 
them. And the papers will be full of it; 
the ladies’ papers send their own lady re¬ 
porters to weddings, and give pages and pages, 
and lots of illustrations, if you make it worth 
their while. It’s all a question of making 
it worth their while. I tell you that with such 
a bridegroom I’m going to have the wedding 
of the season ; and I do believe you thought 
you were going to choke me off him by telling 
me that he is what you call a thief. You 
funny little thing ! How many really honest 
men do you suppose there are, if the truth 
were known ? ” 

I had nightmares because of Miss Draw¬ 
bridge that night—real nightmares. I had a 
broken and disturbed night absolutely on her 
account, and I got out of bed with the feeling 
strong upon me that, if I could possibly help 
it, that, to my mind, impossible marriage 
should not take place—I would do that 
unfortunate woman good in spite of herself. 

When I got down almost the first person 
I saw was Mr. Cecil Amitage, looking so glum, 
so unhappy, so desperate, and, I could not 
but think, so ashamed of himself, that my 
resolution was strengthened — particularly 
when, as I was having my coffee and roll, the 
man Morgan, with the huge moustache, came 
and planted himself at my table, and actually 
began to talk to me. 

“ I rather fancy, Miss Lee, that you are 
interested—shall I say ?—in our mutual 
friend Armitage ? ” 

He seemed to have got my name off pat, 
though where he had got it from I could not 
think ; how he dared to address me I could 
not think either. I had never seen the man 
except the night before in the Casino for about 
thirty seconds—and then at a distance. I 
did not answer him, I just looked at him ; he 
went on:— 

“ I may mention that I am Captain Morgan, 
of the Fusiliers.” I think it was the Fusiliers, 
I know it was some regiment—as if I cared. 
“ I’m an old friend of Mr. Armitage, and if 
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you like I can place you in possession of certain 
facts concerning that gentleman-” 

I did not wait for him to finish. I got up 
and walked off, leaving my coffee and roll 
unfinished. I daresay if I had stopped to 
finish them he would have offered to sell me 
secrets about Mr. Armitage for five pounds 
apiece. I had an instinctive feeling that he 
was that kind of man. 

It is quite the thing at Dieppe to go down 
to the quay to see the boat come in from 
Newhaven. After dijeuner, as there was a 
pretty stormy sea, I thought I would go and 
see what the passengers looked like. As I 
was going I fell in with Mrs. Curtis, one of the 
dearest old ladies I have ever met. She was 
an American, and, so far as I could make out, 
had been doing Europe very much on her 
own, although she had a husband who every¬ 
body said was a millionaire. It seemed that 
he was coming to Dieppe by that very boat. 

“ I haven’t seen him,” she told me, “ for 
more than six months. He’s so occupied with 
business that he hasn’t time to spare for such 
a trifle as a wife, except between whiles. I 
understand that he’s been making another 
million dollars. I wish he wouldn’t; every 
fresh million he makes only seems to fill him 
with the desire to make more ; and as we’ve 
neither kith nor kin, and are just a lonely old 
couple, what we’re going to do with all the 
money I can’t think.” 

It was a funny thing to say, but then people 
do say funny things, and there are such funny 
people, and so much of the world does seem 
queer. A few people have too much money 
and so many have nothing like enough—it’s 
all a jumble. 

When the boat drew up at the quay she 
began to wave her handkerchief with all her 
might to an elderly gentleman who stood on 
the deck, and he began to wave his to her; 
so I drew off in order that they might meet 
without being worried by a stranger. As I 
was strolling off the quay after most of the 
people had gone, a girl who had a small brown 
bag in her hand looked at me as if she won¬ 
dered if I were very dreadful, and then, as if 
thinking that perhaps I was not, summoned 
up courage to speak to me. 

“ Can you tell me,” she asked, “ the name 
of a cheap and respectable hotel /here— 
where I can go alone ? ” 

I told her of one which I thought answered 
that description—I offered to show her 
where it was. She was quite the prettiest 
girl I had seen for ages, with a face, T thought, 
which had character and strength, rs well as 
being good to look at. I fell in love with her 
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at sight. She did not accept my offer to show 
her to the hotel, but she thanked me for giving 
her the name ; and then, after favouring me 
with a further inspection, she made a remark 
which took me aback. 

“ I believe that in these foreign places, 
if they have been there any time, English 
people begin to know each other by name as 
well as by sight. Will you pardon my asking 
how long you’ve been here ? ” I told her. 
Then came a staggering question: “ Can you 
tell me if there is now staying in Dieppe a 
gentleman named Cecil Armitage ? ” 

I informed her that to the best of my 
knowledge and belief there certainly was. I 
do not know what there was in my tone which 
she resented, but there seemed to be some¬ 
thing ; because, barely thanking me, she 
gave me a cold little nod and walked on. 

That evening, after dinner, I was sitting 
in the Casino gardens, when I saw a fragment 
of conversation between Mrs. Curtis and her 
newly-returned husband which both amazed 
and tickled me. I may say at once that, 
unless I blindfold myself, whether I want 
to or not I cannot help seeing what people 
are saying whenever I look out of my eyes. 
I was rather in the shadow, and they were in 
the full glare of the electric light, so that I 
could not help seeing them. The old lady was 
speaking when I saw them first. 

“ So you’ve been making more money ? ” 
she said ; and as she said it she looked at her 
husband rather severely. 

“ I’ve been making a pile, Elinor; a regular 
pile. I wish money wasn’t so easy to make, 
or that I hadn’t the knack of making it.” 

As he said it, he looked to me as if he 
groaned. In spite of the severe expression 
on the old lady’s face I daresay there was a 
twinkle in her eye. 

“ And what are you going to do with it now 
you’ve made it ? ” 

“ I’m hanged if I know—I’ll be bothered 
if I do. It’s of no use to me ; and I suppose 
it’s of no use to you, is it ? ” 

“ None whatever. I’ve all the money I’m 
ever likely to need and rather more; it’s 
piling up at the bank as it is, so that I’m 
ashamed to look my bank-book in the face, 
there’s such a lot of it. I wonder you can’t 
find some better occupation for your time 
than making money when you’ve got more 
than you want already.” 

The old gentleman, bending towards her, 
took her hand in his. I could see how his 
face softened as he touched her, and how 
hers softened too. 

“ I tell you what I should like to do with 
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some of that last money I’ve been making—I'd 
like to do someone a good turn. Do you think 
it would be easy ? I don’t mean just give it 
away to the first Tom, Dick, or Harry who 
thinks he wants it—there are plenty of them. 
You don’t happen to know of a man* woman, 
or child to whom a certain amount of money 
won id mean the difference between heaven 
and hell ? There must be such people in the 
world somewhere. Wouldn't you like to set 
some fellow, who wasn't quite a bad one, on his 


against the sea-wall, looking out across the 
night-black sea \ and somehow his attitude 
told me that it could not be blacker than his 
taOtxL I p&Used a little distance from him 
and sat on the Wall itself* 1 wondered how 
long he would stay* 1 did not wish to 
intrude—I had nearly been intruding at the 
other crtd—but I did not wish to go ; 1 had 
a right to be somewhere. After a while he 
turned, and 1 thought he was going ; then 
out of the darkness there came—I knew no 



legs, or give some woman, who was very much 
in need of it, happiness—if monev could do 
it ? ” 

She did not answer, but I fancy she pressed 
the hand which was holding hers, and I stole 
off. I did not dare to stay longer for fear I 
really should be intruding. 

I walked as far away from them as I could 
get, to the other end of the terrace, where 
I was a witness of quite a different scene. 
There was Mr* Armitage, standing close up 


more than he did from where— the figure of a 
woman. When she saw him she stopped, 
and he stopped also* There was a lamp close 
to the sea-wall which let me see their faces, 
and how, at the sight of each other, they 
changed* Then I saw each pair of lips form 
at the same moment a Christian name— 
44 Cecil ! ” 4 ‘ Margery ! ” and in an instant 
they were in each other's arms. I had to 
stop and look at them, because this was the 
girl I had met on the quay, to w f hom I had 
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lost my heart. They were silent for quite 
a perceptible period, as if each was content 
to know that the other was there. Then, 
as he held her at arms’ length, I saw 
him ask her :— 

“ Margery, how do you come to be here ? ” 

And I saw her answer, with the light of 
love all over her :— 

44 I came for you.” 

“ For me ? Good God ! ” The hands 
which had held her fell to his sides ; he seemed 
to stagger as if he had been dealt a blow. 
“ Margery, you shouldn’t have come.” 

“ I had to come ; I couldn’t help coming ; 
I couldn’t stay away. I thought you might 
want me.” 

“ Want you ? As if there’s ever likely to 
be a time when I don’t want you ! I was 
half beside myself for want of you then.” 
She moved forward ; he put up his hands as 
if to stop her. “ You mustn’t, you mustn’t.” 
He drew himself a little more erect. “ Mar¬ 
gery, I’m going to be married.” 

There was a look on her face as if she were 
bracing herself to bear. 

“ Is that true ? Is it quite, quite certain 
that you’re going to be married ? ” 

44 It’s either that or jail.” 

“ You are sure—perfectly sure ? ” 

“ Absolutely. Clarke is here; he wants 
his money; he’ll take a warrant out if he 
doesn’t get it soon. I can only get it from— 
her.” 

There was such an accent on the pronoun— 
I knew it from the look which was on his face. 
I could see she winced. 

“ I know ; I’ve heard all about her. I 
don’t know what to advise you to do. You 
know you will be committing a great sin—if 
you marry her.” I noticed that both parties 
seemed to avoid mentioning her name. “ I 
know you, Cecil, your weakness and your 
strength. I do not think you will ever cease 
to love me.” 

“ I am as sure of that as that you and I are 
standing here ; it’s the only thing of which I 
am sure. You are part and parcel of my life, 
of my very being.” 

“ That being so, do you think you ought 
to marry—her, even to stive yourself ? ” 

41 It’s not only to save myself—it’s to save 
you. If I don’t marry her I shall be sent to 
jail—there's no alternative. Then, when I 
come out, as likely as not I shall marry you.” 

44 Well—what then ? ” The smile which 
lighted up her face was one which,my instinct 
told me, only comes to the woman who holds 
the world well lost for love. Her question 
made him flame into anger. 
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44 What then ? Everything then ! Mar¬ 
gery, you sha’n’t marry a jail-bird—you shall 
not. If I’m to be branded as a felon, I’ll 
never carry on the brand to you, and to our 
children—never, never. As God is my wit¬ 
ness, you shall not be a felon’s wife. So the 
thing resolves itself into this: If I don’t 
marry this woman I shall become a jail-bird 
—Clarke will make me one ; then—you’ll be 
such a temptation to me, Margery. I’ve 
been tempted once and I’ve fallen, but what 
was that temptation compared to you ? I’ll 
not dare to risk it. So it’s good-bye, Margery. 
I’ve no right to kiss you; the mere thought 
of your lips against mine drives me mad. 
I’m going—I’m going to marry that woman 
—and I’m going to her now.” 

And apparently he went—he positively 
ran. And the girl never turned even to 
follow him with her eyes, but remained stock 
still where he had left her; then did as he 
had done—looked out across the night-black 
sea. 

I sat still and watched her till I could bear 
it no longer ; then I went to her and said :— 

44 Will you come with me, please, while I 
speak to some friends ? ” She glanced at 
me as she might have done at a ghost; I do 
not think she quite realized that I was a 
creature of flesh and blood. So I reached 
out and took her by the hand and said to her 
again: 44 1—I think I can help you if you’ll 
come with me while I speak to some friends.” 

She did not utter a sound, or try to. I 
think her heart was broken. She just let 
me take her by the hand and lead her where 
I would ; she moved as if she were a docile 
child. I saw, in the distance, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Curtis were still where I had left them ; 
so I placed her on a chair within sight, and I 
said, as if I had been speaking to a child :— 

44 Sit there, please, and don’t move; in a 
few minutes I hope I’ll be able to come to 
you again with some good news.” 

She sat down with meek and heart-rending 
obedience—she was such a picture of misery 
I could have cried ; but I bore up till I got 
to Mr. and Mrs. Curtis, even though I believe 
there was something moist in the comers of 
my eyes. I got to the heart of my subject 
without any sort of preamble. 

44 You know, Mrs. Curtis, I told you that I 
was a teacher of the deaf and dumb, and that 
I could tell what people are saying by watching 
their lips ? ” 

44 Of course you did, my dear. This is my 
husband, who has just come to me from New 
York City. Fred, this is Miss Judith Lee, 
of whom I was speaking to you. She’s a very 
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wonderful young woman, and I hope she’s 
going to be my very dear friend/ 1 

I did not wait for Mr. Curtis to speak ; I 
just went on. I could see he was beginning 
to look at me with a sort of wonder. 

“ f just saw you and Mr. Curtis talking, 
and I saw him say to you that with some of 
the money he had just been making he would 
like to set some fellow, who wasn't quite a bad 
one, on his legs, and give some woman, who 
was very much in need of it, happiness. Well, 
I know just such a pair, and if he meant it 
I can give him a chance of doing, right now, 
exactly what he said he wanted to do.” 

They looked at me, and they looked at 
each other, which 
I did not wonder 
at—I was so hot 
and eager, so very 
much in earnest. 

With that girl sit¬ 
ting there, right 
in my line of 
vision, I felt that 
I had got to take 
these people's 
hearts by storm; 
and I was not 
going to stick at 
u trifle in doing 
it. Mr. Curtis 
asked, with some¬ 
thing in his voice 
which made me 
wonder if he was 
quizzing me, but 
I did not care if 
he was 

“ Who are your 
deserving couple, 

Miss Lee> 11 
Then I told 
them all about it, 
in just as few 
words as I could, 
and as dose to 
the point as I 
could get them. 

It did me good 
to see how quick 
he was at getting 
at my meaning. 

I had heard a deal 
about American 
quickness ; I saw 
an example of it 
then* I believe 
that before I had 
finished h e 


understood it all—just got at what I wanted 
him to get. The quizzical note w r as still in 
his voice when he made what, from an 
Englishman, would have seemed a simply 
amazing speech, hut which seemed to come 
quite naturally from him. 

“ If fifty thousand dollars—that is, ten 
thousand pounds sterling—would do for this 
lady and gentleman what you want to do, 
you can have the cash to-night, on one 
condition, Miss Lee—that you don’t say 
from whom it comes. You’re to regard that 
as your secret and mine.” 

In about three minutes I went tearing off 
after Mr. Armitage. I found him sitting at 
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a table in a corner of the restaurant, a sus¬ 
picious-looking glass in front of him and a 
most dismal expression on his face. Just as 
I reached him I saw Mr. Clarke coming in at 
the other end, but I paid no attention to him. 

“ Mr. Armitage, I want you to come with 
me at once, on business which is to you 
almost a matter of life and death.” 

He looked at me as if amazed, which was 
not odd. I fancy I seemed pretty excited, 
and my acquaintance with him was of the 
slightest. But I gave him no chance to talk. 
Almost before he knew it, I was sailing down 
the room with him at my side. We en¬ 
countered Mr. Clarke, who tried to stop us. 

“ Armitage, there’s something which I’ve 
got to say to you.” 

I gave him no chance either. 

“ Then you’ll have to have something. 
Mr. Armitage has business which won’t 
permit of an instant’s delay.” 

And I bore that young man right past him. 
I daresay they both of them thought I was 
mad. I was conscious that Mr. Clarke was 
looking after us as if he would like to bite 
me, but did not dare ; he did not even dare 
to try to speak to Mr. Armitage again. I 
believe Mr. Armitage did ask some questions, 
but he got no answers ; I took him at such a 
pace to my hotel that he had not time to ask 
many. I had arranged with Mrs. Curtis that 
she should carry off the girl to her private 
sitting-room. As I opened the door, with 
the young gentleman m tow, she came out, 
and she slipped into my hand what I knew 
to be a wad of notes. Then I showed Mr. 
Armitage into the room, and when he saw 
the girl and the girl saw him their faces were 
a study. 

Off I went, without any preamble, as hard 
as 1 could to the point. 

“ I have no time to waste in explanations— 
at least, not now; I merely want you to 
understand that owing to circumstances over 
which I have practically no control I know 
all about you—and that’s all. I believe, Mr. 
Armitage, that you have some regard for 
this young lady, whose name I don’t happen 
to know, except that it’s Margery. Is it 
correct that you have a regard for her ? ” 

The bewildered look with which that 
young man regarded me, as if he wondered if 
something had happened to the foundations 
of the world ! 

“ I have only the pleasure of knowing you 
very slightly, Miss Lee; I’m afraid I don’t 
understand-” 

I stopped the flow of his eloquence with a 
wave of my hand. 
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“ We shall be able to talk about all that 
later. In the meanwhile, may I ask you to 
inform me if you have a regard for this young 
lady ? You’ll find it worth your while to say 
just ‘ Yes ’ or ‘ No.’ I know you are supposed 
to be engaged to Miss Drawbridge, but that 
doesn’t matter. Will you please answer my 
question ? ” 

“ I don’t know what use you intend to 
make of the information, but I have no 
objection, since you appear to know already, 
to telling you that Miss Stainer is dearer to 
me than anything else in the world.” 

“ I knew it, but I preferred to get the fact 
from you. Without thrusting myself too 
much upon your confidence, may I ask, Miss 
Stainer—I should prefer to call you Margery, 
but as it seems your name is Stainer-” 

“ Please call me Margery,” she murmured— 
just murmured ; I could see the words better 
than I could hear them. 

“ May I ask, Margery, if you have in the 
least degree any feeling of the same kind for 
Mr. Armitage ? ” 

She did not answer—she looked at me. I 
don’t know what she saw on my face, but 
she seemed to see something which induced 
her to draw close and take my right hand in 
both of hers, and—that was all; but I under¬ 
stood ; as I immediately made clear. 

“ That being the case, it is evidently 
desirable that you should be married at the 
earliest possible moment ”—you should have 
seen their faces—“ and a friend has placed 
funds at my disposal which will enable you 
to do so. Please don’t speak, not yet. Mr. 
Armitage, you’ve been doing something 
disgraceful; I’m ashamed of you. How much 
do you owe that man Clarke ? ” 

That bewildered look on his face was 
increasing ; he seemed all eyes. 

“ How do you know’ I owe him anything ? 
Has he been telling you ? ” 

“ He has not; and I’m the only one who 
is to ask questions. You can ask all you like 
later on, but at present please content your¬ 
self with answering mine. How much money 
do you owe that objectionable Clarke 
person ? ” 

“ It was eight hundred, but now he makes 
it out to be a thousand.” 

I did not ask what hold the man had over 
him, not out loud ; but I daresay the ques¬ 
tion was formulated in my brain. I cannot 
explain how it w’as, but 1 seemed to see the 
answer in his eyes, or somewhere: “He’s 
got a forged acceptance.” And it gave me 
such cold shivers down my back that I went 
hurrying on. 
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u Mr. Clarke will be paid his thousand 
pounds ; and you will sit down at that table 
and write on that sheet of paper a list of the 
moneys you owe ; they will all be paid—out 
of the fund which I have at my disposal. 
Now, do not ask questions, but do as you’re 
told. Yes, it is a miracle if you like to think 
it so, it’s the miracle which is going to be the 
making of you. Now, sit down and write.” 

He sat down and wrote ; it took him some 
minutes. A young gentleman cannot be 
expected to set down all he owes in an instant; 
I daresay there were omissions in that list 
of his when it was finished, though it came to 
a nice little total as it was. 

“ That’s a very great deal of money,” I 
told him when I glanced at it. “ Nearly 
three thousand pounds. It’s dreadful that 
a young man who is practically penniless 
should owe all that. If, by a miraculous 
interposition, it is paid, is this sort of thing 
going to recur ? Wait before you answer. 
You will leave Dieppe to-night, by the boat 
which starts at half-past one. Miss Stainer 
will leave also, in charge of a lady who is a 
very dear friend of mine. You will go to 
London, there you will obtain a marriage 
licence, and the day after to-morrow, which 
will be Thursday, you will be married.” 

“ Oh ! ” Margery gasped ; I had to put 
an arm round her waist to hold her steady. 

“ You will book two berths by the boat 
which starts for New York on Saturday. On 
your arrival there employment will be found 
for you, and you will be provided with funds 
which will enable you to live until your salary 
falls due. The future will be in your own 
hands. Live decently, keep out of debt, 
work like an honest man should do who has 
given hostages to fortune, and there’s no 
reason I know of why you shouldn’t be the 
happiest couple in the world—because you 
are starting with a very valuable capital, 
your love for each other. Now, Margery, 
you’re not to do that.” 

The girl, having come close up to me, had 
laid her head against my breast and was 
crying. I had to comfort her. 

“ Now, my dear, you must keep your head ; 
you mustn’t give way ; there are heaps of 
things you must do. To-morrow you must 
buy your trousseau, and all sorts of things 
you will have to have ; and—now, Margery, 
if you will keep on crying you’ll make me 
cry too, you will—and I won’t.” 

And I did not cry ; I never do. I look 
upon crying as an absurd feminine weakness ; 
and if I did, it was nothing to speak of. 

Everything happened as I intended. They 
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left by the early morning boat—Mr. Armitage 
was so shame-faced. He was still bewildered ; 
even as the boat was starting I believe he had 
a sort of feeling that his brains were addled. 
Mrs. Curtis shared a cabin with the girl. 
And Mr. Curtis stayed behind with me. 

The next morning I interviewed Mr. Clarke. 
I sent for him to Mr. Curtis’s sitting-room, and 
he came. Mr. Curtis was present to see that 
everything was fair. I began at the visitor 
before his nose was well inside the door—I 
did have such an objection to the man. 

“ Mr. Clarke, I presume you’re aware that 
you have placed yourself in a very serious 
position ? ” 

He glared at me as if he w r ondered who I 
was; then he looked at Mr. Curtis, and 
perhaps that kept him from saying some of 
the things he would have liked to say. 

“You have in your pocket a forged bill 
of acceptance which you received, well know¬ 
ing it to be forged, and which you have used 
for the purpose of extorting blackmail. I 
need not tell a person of your experience that 
by so doing you have placed yourself within 
the reach of the criminal law/’ 

He began to bluster. 

“ Who the deuce are you, and what do you 
mean by talking to me like this ? ” 

“ Mr. Armitage has instructed me to act 
on his behalf.” I laid some notes on the 
table. “ There is the money he owes you 
You’ll give me the bill you hold and a quit¬ 
tance in full of all the claims you have against 
him.” 

The man made quite a pretty little scene— 
or, rather, he tried to ; because a few remarks 
from Mr. Curtis brought him to before he had 
really got under weigh. When he left that 
room he had got his money, and I had the 
bill and the quittance and everything I 
wanted. Then I interviewed Miss Draw¬ 
bridge. 

I found her in the courtyard of the hotel 
having what she called her aperitive. As 
always, I came to the point with her at once. 

“ Miss Drawbridge, Mr. Armitage wishes 
me to tell you that the engagement which he 
entered into with you is at an end. As you 
made it clear to me that there was no senti¬ 
ment about the matter, I am sure you will 
excuse my treating it as a business proposition 
—w r hich is off.” 

She did not seem to mind my talking to 
her like that in the very least. She was a 
most extraordinary woman. Instead of my 
taking her aback, she took me. 

“ That’s all right. I’ve been turning 

matters over in my mind, and I think myself 
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that it would be better to cut the loss. 
Between ourselves, Fve almost decided to 
marry Captain Morgan, He’s a gentleman 
Fve known for some considerable period. 
Every time I meet him he asks me to marry 
him, and I think, on the whole, he will suit 
me better than Cecil Armitage; he’s more 
my sort.” 

I believe my breath failed me. The 
rapidity with which she adjusted herself to 
fresh matrimonial prospects was a trifle 
startling. I saw r that the person whom she 


away, and I was her bridesmaid. After¬ 
wards w-e had quite a festive time with Mr, 
and Mrs. Curtis. On the Saturday Cecil and 
Margery sailed, I doubt if they had realized 
the situation even then, I believe they still 
thought it was a miracle—and it was* 

It was a miracle which materialized and, 
if I may mix my metaphors—and I shall if I 
choose—bore fruit and flourished* Mr, Curtis } 
that miracle-worker, gave Cecil a post in 
his own business—a small one at first, but 
which rapidly grew in importance, Cecil 



11 WHO THE imuen AKE YOU, AND WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY TACKING TO ME LTKR THIS?" 


called Captain Morgan was coming out of the 
hotel 

u You were so kind as to lend Mr, Armitage 
a hundred and fifty pounds, which he returns, 
and for which he thanks you. I think you'll 
find that correct.” 

I laid a hundred and fifty pounds in bank¬ 
notes on the table and tore off. Captain 
Morgan was within a yard or two* 

I left with Mr. Curtis by the afternoon boat 
for London, The next day that affectionate 
pair were married* Mr. Curtis gave the bride 



Armitage proved himself to be an excellent 
man of affairs ; hard-headed* shrewd Mr. 
Curtis both trusts and likes him. Margery 
wrote to me only the other day that she and 
Cecil were the happiest pair in the United 
States of America. That seems a tall order ; 
I hope there are lots of couples who are as 
happy as they are—but they are happy. 

The same mail brought me a letter from 
Mrs, Curtis, She said she hoped to see me 
before very long with a husband of my own. 
She neverj ne% p er will Never, never, never ! 
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T was really the cat, Charlie 
was convinced , that had 
caused all the trouble, but 
the cook would put it down 
to his pup, in the perverse 
w'ay of all grown-up people. 
When he had no pup all sorts 
of misdeeds were blamed on the pat, by all the 
cooks he could ever remember. The cat 
smashed plates, lost spoons, spilt coals on the 
stairs, and stole ribbons out of work-baskets. 
So that it would seem to have been settled 
beforehand from immemorial time that the 
cat must have eaten the sausages provided 
to accompany the Christmas turkey. On any 
other of the few Christmas Eves within 
Charlie s recollection the cat would have been 
found guilty without leaving the box, so to 
speak ; but now, just because somebody had 
given him a puppy, the cat had suddenly 
become a pattern of virtue and the felony 
of the sausages w-as ascribed to the puppy, on 
what Charlie considered wholly insufficient 
evidence. All through the few days since 
he had come home from school that cook had 
regarded the pup with an unfavourable eye ; 
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and now- he w r as assured that 
the turkey must be eaten 
sausageless because of his 
peCs dishonesty. It was the 
next thing to a reflection on 
himself. 

It was late in the evening 
and there was a great stir (of 
pudding) in the kitchen. No¬ 
body could be spared to go out after more 
sausages, and even if they could the shops 
were probably shut, Charlie laboured under 
a strong sense of injustice, and brooded over 
his wrongs and his puppy. He knew r what it 
would be. he said. His Christmas dinner 
would be spoiled, partly by the absence of 
the sausages, but chiefly by the constant 
reproaches directed at him and his puppy. 
Even the promised pantomime would be 
rendered a bitterness. 

Charlie did bis brooding before a fine large 
fire in the dining-room, and the pup—as yet 
unnamed—blinked placidly, with his nose 
resting on the low' fender. In the midst of 
the broodings an idea struck Charlie—he 
would confound and astonish the cook, and, 
indeed, all the household, by a stroke of 
heroism. The cook had said he would have 
no sausages unless he got them himself T lie 
would go and get them himself. 

It was dark and cold and windy, and there 
was snow on the roof. It meant finding his 
boots, which was a nuisance, and putting 
them on, which was another; hut real 
heroism should pj|t| jjpfl.il before trials like 
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these, and Charlie's proved equal 
to the test. He put on boots, 
coat, and neck-wrap* and passed 
so easily and quickly out at the 
usually heavy and creaky front 
door that he mildly astonished 
himself. The streets were quiet 
in general, though he could hear, 
now and again, the distant grunt 
of waits with trombones* 

He floated easily down the 
front steps and went along the 
street. The tall policeman at 
the corner turned his lantern 
on him as he passed , and he w r as 
oddly reminded of the light¬ 
house with its moving light, that 
had gTowm familiar in his last 
holidays in the summer; so that 
presently when he looked back 
it did not surprise him in the 
least to see the policeman 
solemnly revolving on his own axis and 
sweeping his light in a wide circle as he 
did it. 

Charlie's destination was the poulterer’s 
and fishmonger's shop a street or two off. 
He had seen it earlier in the day with its gaily- 


ruthlessdetermination. Sausages 
he would get—out of a stone if 
necessary. 

The shop was shut- and the 
skylight of the adjoining door 
grinned at him slyly. The 
knocker was friendly, however, 
and after playfully retreating 
once or twice toward the sky¬ 
light came low enough for him 
to seize it and knock. 

He was prepared with apologies 
to the poulterer for knocking 
him up at such a time, but the 
apologies died on his lips when 
the door was opened, not by 
the poulterer, but by a very 
large gander. 

“P-pIuh! Ga-a-ach !” 
shouted the gander; '"and 
w r hat d 'you want ? " 

“Sausages,” replied Charlie. 
“ What 1 ” demanded the gander. 

“ Sausages—sir,” Charlie repeated, very 
respectfully. 

“ Spell it," said the gander. 
u S-a-u~s-a-g-e~s,” said Charlie, very slowly 
and distinctly. 



"THE DOOR WAS OPENED 
BY A VERY LARUE 
GANDER.” 



rosetted rows of prize turkeys and its tassels 
of game. It was probably shut by now, and 
he was not at all sure that he remembered 
seeing sausages, but all such things were mat’ 
ters of unimportant detail before Charlie’s 


“ S-a-u— saw, s-a-g-e-s — sages,” said the 
gander* “ Well, w f here ? " 

" Where ? ” queried Charlie, a little bewil¬ 
dered, 

u Yes ; Wjhete dkfjy^ see 'em ? ” said the 
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gander, sharply, 

“ You said you saw 
’em, you know. The 
sages.” 

IS No; I said I 
wanted some saus¬ 
ages/ 1 Charlie expos¬ 
tulated* 

“ Wanted some saw 
sages!" repeated the 
gander, u Parse that 
sentence if you can! 

But, there — nobody 
pays any attention to 
what / say, and I 
suppose you're like 
the rest of 'em. I’m 
only the door-porter. 

You’d better go in 
and see the manager 
—be careful of the 
executioner as you 
go! ” 

A chill struck 
Charlie in the dark 
shop as he passed a 
huge block of ice and 
perceived standing over it a very enormous 
creature leaning on an axe. It was a sturgeon 
—Charlie remembered to have seen one dis¬ 
played before this very shop in his last 
holidays. 

“ Orders executed with promptitude and 
dispatch/' said the sturgeon. “ Executioner 
always on duty ; heads of families specially 
attended to. Are you a head ? ” he asked 
politely, feeling the edge of his axe. 

“ Oh, no, sir ; nothing of the kind,” said 
Charlie, hurrying past, greatly disturbed. 
" Em going to see the manager.” 

11 Manager ? ” said a large, harsh voice at 
his elbow, 14 Oh, gobble-gobble, gargle- 
gargle ! Everybody wants to see the man¬ 
ager, What is it now ? ” 

Charlie had retreated backward from the 
executioner, and now turned to face the 
largest prize turkey he had ever seen, blue 
rosette and all, 

“ Come, come/' said the turkey, “ Gobble- 
gobble ! I’m the manager. What dYou 
want ? ” 

It suddenly struck Charlie with a shock of 
dismay that it would never do to ask a turkey 
for sausages. It would be much too grossly 
personal—like requesting a lamb to pass the 
mint-sauce, or asking a duck if it liked sage- 
and-onion stuffing. 

“ Fve no vacancies,” said the turkey, 
observing his hesitation, *( Not one* The 


company’s all en¬ 
gaged long ago—been 
rehearsing for weeks. 
You don’t know- much 
about the profession 
if you come after a 
shop in pantomime 
on Christmas Eve ! ” 
“ I don’t want a 
shop,” began Charlie, 
a little bewildered : 
“ at least, not all the 
shop. I’m just a cus¬ 
tomer, vou know .” 

" Oh, - bookings ! ” 
exclaimed theturkey, 
with a sudden bow 
and an expansive 
smile* “ Certainly, 
sir, certainly. This 
way, sir, I misunder¬ 
stood, There's the 
box-office.” 

He stepped aside 
and waved his wing, 
and Charlie perceived 
that he was directed 
toward the shop pay-box, where the young 
lady takes the money. The box was very 
dark inside, so Charlie tip - toed and put his 


“*IF YOU PLpASttJ, SPOKE UP CHARLIE TO THE 
NEAREST COO, * l WANT SOME SAUSAGES,*” 
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head as far in as he could before whisper¬ 
ing, “ Please I want some sausages ! ” 

“ Some what ? ” came a hoarse whisper 
from the depths. 

“ Sausages,” repeated Charlie, in 
another whisper. 

“ Oh, dear me! ” came the hoarse 
whisper again, this 



“ A VERY LARUE FOWL, BEARING ALOFT A 
TROPHY INSCRIBED, ‘ POULTRY IS CHEAP 
TO-DAY.’” 



“THE POLICEMAN PULLED OUT HIS NOTE-BOOK AND 
BEGAN TO SCRIBBLE FURIOUSLY.” 


I didn’t understand him. He thought I wanted 
a ‘ shop in a pantomime.’ What’s that ? ” 

“ Well,” came the answer, “ this is a 
pantomime in a shop, which sounds very 
much the same thing. But 1 dunno. I 


dunno about. Don’t give 
me away! ” 

“ I can’t see you,” said 
Charlie. 

“ Never mind; I’m only 
an oyster. They said I 
was no gocd on the stage, 
even in the back row, so 
they put me in the box- 
office. I don’t understand 
it a bit, and I’d rather be 
in bed with the other 
oysters; but the manager’s 
such a tyrant — such a 
Turkey—that I don’t dare 
complain. Can’t you ask 
him ? ” 

“ I didn’t like to,” 
answered Charlie. “ And 
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A ROW OF MEN-AT-ARMS—LOBSTERS—CAME MARCHING EAST." 


ain’t used to this business at all—I wasn’t 
brought up to it. I'm goin’ to pass every¬ 
body in on the nod, whatever they do to me ; 


it’s the simplest way. You go in on the nod 
and ask somebody else—go on. Go and ask 
the call-bov whaicvei! it is you want. He’s 
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“A HIGHLY-DRILLED PROCESSION OF COCK'PHEASANTS." 



Go on— 


How’s 


been brought up to it—I haven’t, 
go in on the nod." 

41 On the nod ? ” asked Charlie, 
that ? " 

“ Oh, I dunno ! ” wailed the oyster again. 
* + / dunno ; but it’s what they say here. 
Nod at everybody you see, and go in—that 
ought to be right! ” 

Charlie took a glance at the turkey, but 
its back was turned. So he nodded hurriedly 
and dived in at a door close by the pay-box— 
a door where it seemed much lighter. 

It was lighter. All sorts of lights were 
flitting and dodging about overhead, and a 
row of them, upright, stood just inside the 
door, Charlie looked about for somebody to 
nod to, hut saw nothing for a time but the 
lights. Then he saw something small and 
bright on the floor scarcely a yard away, and 
began nodding at it vigor¬ 
ously, for it was a sprat. 

The sprat nodded bark 
cheer full), and said “ What- 
ho ! 11 in a small but very 
shrill voice. “ How did you 
get in ? ” he added, twisting 
himself on his tail to look 
up. 

“ On the nod,” answered 
Charlie, Like this, you 
see/’and he nodded furiously, 

“ 1 want some sausages. I 
don’t see any about here, 
though,” 

<( Of course not,” said the 
sprat; “ it ain't likely there 
would be any when / don’t 
know what they are, with 


and years and years! ” he went on ? lifting his 
eyebrows—“ ever since I was quite little ! ” 

“ What! Ever since then ? ” replied 
Charlie, with a chuckle, stooping low to look 
at the sprat, 

14 All right,” the sprat answered, indig¬ 
nantly ; “ I know what you mean. You’re 
like the others—you think I am little. You 
forget I’m the call-boy ! Here, you seem 
to like big people—go and worry the giants 
waiting to go on there in the wings—go 
on ! u 

Charlie resumed his pilgrimage, and now* 
perceived that he was really behind the scenes 
of a theatre, and that all signs of the fish¬ 
monger’s shop had vanished, except the 
stock, which was walking about in the 
liveliest possible manner. The giants whom 
the sprat had indicated were lounging near 
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my experience of the pro¬ 
fession, Years and years 
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the wriggly edges of some tall scenery, and 
they were quite the largest fish he had ever 
seen. One was a cod, certain 1}% and so was 
another—unless it were a hake—and a third 
was the executioner from the front shop* 
though now T minus his axe and block, Charlie 
drew near, and, not forgetting the advice of 
the oyster in the box-office, nodded vigorously 
at all of them. 

tl If you please/’ spoke up Charlie to the 
nearest cod, “ I want some sausages,” 

u Sausages/' said the cod, nudging his 


neighbour- " D'ye hear ? He wants some 
sausages.” 

“ All right,” said the neighbour, nudging 
the third giant. 14 I say, he wants some 
sausages- See about it*” 

“ Oh, sausages ? ” repeated the sturgeon* 
" Well, I think you ought to see about that*” 
“ Yes, so you ought/’ said the cod to the 
hake. 

“ No, he means you” said the hake to the 
cod ; ” and I agree with him,” 

“ I don’t believe you know what they are,” 
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said the cod, €t and you're afraid of exposing 
your ignorance.” 

” Fm quite sure you don’t know what they 
are, 3 ' said the hake, +< but you won't let on,” 
I don’t think either of you knows/’said 
the sturgeon, u and you 1 re just bluffing each 
other.” 


“ Come to that/ 3 said the cod, “ I don’t 
believe you know yourself. What are they? ” 

And then they looked at each other very 
hard, 

“ Everybody knows about sausages/ 3 said 
the cod, after an awkward pause ; 11 they're 
in a Christmas song 

The mistletoe hun^ in the castle hall, 

The sausages shone on the old oak wall ; 

and so on, you know.” 

“ Yes, and so on, of course,” added the 
hake, looking hard at Charlie and waving 
him away with his fin. 


u Yes, so on” said the sturgeon, waving 
his fin too, So on ** he repeated, “ now 
that we’ve told you all about sausages, and 
enlightened your brutal ignorance. 33 

They're humbugs,” thought Charlie. 
il Most of these overgrown creatures are. 
I shall have to ask somebody else.” 

He wandered dis¬ 
consolately about 
the scenery, and 
began wondering 
vaguely why he 
had come to a 
theatre to get 
sausages. It cer¬ 
tainly looked like 
a poulterer’s from 
outside, but, of 
course, there was 
no reason why a 
poulterer shouldn ’t 
have private thea¬ 
tricals on Christ¬ 
mas Eve it he 
liked. And cer~ 
tuinlv some things 
were vastly like 
a poulterer’s shop 
even now. Charlie 
dodged an acro¬ 
batic practising 
whiting, which 
came hurtling 
along like a hoop, 
with its tail in its 
mouth, and pre¬ 
sently met a very 
large, tough, and 
sulky-looking old 
fowl, plucked and 
bony and blue 
about the wattles, 
bearing aloft a 
trophy inscribed, 
“ Poultry is cheap 
to-day.” 

Charlie thought he would make a little 
conversation this time, before approaching 
the subject ol sausages. So he said, “ Good 
evening. Are you in the pantomime ? ” 

** Ah, you may well ask, me friend/ 3 said 
the old fowl- 41 You may well be surprised 
to see the depths to which the legitimate 
drama has fallen ! Beshrew me, ’tis a sorry 
world ! To think that I, whose Ma-acbeth 
was the talk of Leadenhall Market, should 
be left alone to carry this miserable banner 
in—panto ! 31 

I’m sorry you’re left alone,” said Charlie. 
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4 I suppose you were—ah ”—he didn’t like 
to say “ unsold ”—“ not engaged while the 
shop was open ? ” 

“ Terew, me friend—’tis too terew ! Genius 
is passed over and plumpness is preferred. 
Such is the way of the wor-r-rld ! A naughty 
wor-r-rld, by mv halibut ! ” 

“ Perhaps,” insinuated Charlie, “ with all 
your experience, you can tell me if there are 
any sausages here.” 

“ Sausages ? 99 said the tragedian, with an 
extra haughty stretch of his scraggy neck. 
“ Sausages ? Tis a vulgar article of food 
with which I have nothing to do. Me friend, 
I cannot converse on sausages. I refer you 
to the policeman there. Sausages, indeed ! ” 

There certainly was a policeman a little way 
off, but on a closer examination he proved to 
be only another codfish. This did not look 
promising; but Charlie was getting des¬ 
perate, and he knew that in London every¬ 
body in a difficulty went to a policeman. So 
he stepped up and said, ‘‘ Good evening, 
inspector. Can you direct me to the 
sausages ? ” 

The policeman instantly pulled out his 
note-book and began to scribble furiously. 
“ S-o-s-s-i-j-e-s-e-s-e-s,” he murmured, as he 
wrote. Then he stopped suddenly and 
pointed his pencil at Charlie. “ How many 
‘ esses ’ in ‘ sausageses ’ ? ” he demanded, 
peremptorily. 

“ I don’t think * sausageses 7 is the proper 
word/ 7 Charlie observed, mildly. 

“ Then you don’t know your poetry,” 
replied the policeman. 

“ Let dogs delight to bark, and bite 
The ends off sausageses ; 

But brandy balls are my delight, 

As large as Cheshire cheese>. 

Bon\ ii'0u\ n ow ! 

Right fol torooraliddy, bow, wow, wow ! 

“ I wrote some of that,” he added, com¬ 
placently; ” the rest is Shakespeare. Pass 
along, there—pass along ! ” 

He looked so suddenly aggressive that 
Charlie passed along as quickly as he could. 
As he did so he brushed against a very fat. 
motherly old goose, who was powdering her¬ 
self before a glass. He stopped and apolo¬ 
gized very humbly when he saw she was the 
columbine. 

“ Lord bless the boy. I don't mind.” she 
said, with a wide smile. “ You ain’t hurt 
me. Was you looking for anyone ? ” 

“ Sausages ! ” murmured Charlie once more, 
hopelessly. 

“ Sausages ! Oh, yes. you'll see 'em it you 
watch. They ain’t got exactly what you might 
call a part, but you'll see 'em. Put on a mask 
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or something in case the manager sees you, 
and look for my dear old friend the crab. 
She’s a perfect lady, and quite a leader of 
fashion. Dress ! Well, of course, she's cele¬ 
brated for that. You've heard of Dressed 
Crab, haven’t you ? Well, that’s her. I 
promised I’d find a young man to take her 
down to her stall ; so look out for her and 
you’re bound to see the sausages. Ta-ta ! ” 

And with that the goose joined the harlequin 
—a mackerel—in the wings. 

The whole place began to buzz with activity. 
A row of men-at-arms—lobsters—came 
marching past, with a prawn leading them, 
and then a highly-drilled procession of cock- 
pheasants, followed by ranks of red-legged 
partridges ; and there was a procession of 
plump pullets, followed by another of jugged 
hares, each with its nice little jug in its paw. 
Charlie tried one or two masks—a boar’s 
head and a cod’s head—but he could see 
nothing with them on. and all sorts of per¬ 
formers kept running against him. He was 
just taking off the cod’s head when he felt a 
pinch on his arm. and behold ! there was the 
Dressed Crab, a most highly ornamented lady 
with a fan. So C harlie bowed very politely 
and offered his arm. 

They walked through a door and pushed 
aside a curtain, and with a burst of light the 
great transformation scene was before them. 
The manager was acting himself—as panta¬ 
loon. There was the mackerel, and there 
were the goose and the cod. and all the rest of 
them, and even now Charlie could not be 
quite certain that it was really a pantomime; 
and not a gorgeously-stocked poulterer’s 
shop-front. Rows of pheasants, processions 
of hares, ranks of partridges, all were there ; 
and suddenly in the midst of it all there came 
the merry shout : — 

“ Ha, ha ! Here we are again ! ” 

And the clown—a sucking-pig—burst on 
the stage with a red-hot poker in one hand, 
and in the other a string of 
sausages! 

Charlie forgot all about the Dressed Crab 
and began to make for the stage. 

“ Order ! Order, there ! Turn him out ! ” 
came angry shouts. % * Sit down there ! ” 
And somebody began to pull him back. 

“ I want those sausages ! ” cried Charlie, 
at the top of his voice. 

“ All right,” said his father, hauling him 
gently up from the hearthrug ; u you shall 
have .them. They've come while you’ve 
been asleep. They forgot to send them 
sooner, that’s all, and cook thought they’d 
come this morning.” 
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Stories I Have Heard and Told 

By MARSHALL P. WILDER. 

Illustrated by E* B lam pied. 

Il was lhe late Clement Scott who once described Marshall l\ Wilder, ihe American humorist, as the 
“ world’s drollest dwarf*” The secret of his success as a humorist is easily explained. To quote his own 
words, 11 Dame Nature appeared out of sorts when she got hold of me* She put a couple of feet under me, 
but she left a couple of feet off my stature. After a w hile Dame Nature took another look and seemed to 
think that she hadn't done the fair thing hy me, so she gave me an expansive smile and a big laugh,” And 
Marshall P. Wilder has been cultivating that expansive smile and big laugh ever since. He has laughed 
his way through life, always living E *on the sunny side of the street.” 


IFF/S very much what you 
make it* Think of joy, happi¬ 
ness. and laughter, and it is 
pretty apt to conic your way* 
There’s always something to 
laugh at, even if it is only 
yourself, I have been laugh¬ 
ing at myself for years, 

I was giving my entertainment at a little 
township out West, when a nigger with a dog 
came Lo me and said 

“ You Mr* Wilder ? ” 

II Yes." 

“ I would like to sec your show to-night, 
but 1 have got no money. Will you give me 
a ticket in exchange for the dog ? r> 



“ Go right along in/* I said, “ and take 
your dog with you. You are very welcome/* 
1 met him again after the show* 

“ Well/’ I said, " how did you liice it ? ” 

“ Glad I kept my dog/’ was the laconic reply. 
In my perambulations round the world, 
howeverj I don’t think I ever met a man more 
fond of telling a story against himself than 
Chauncey Mitchell Depew;, who, of course, 
has an international reputation as a story¬ 
teller. He can tell a new story every day of 
the year and add two or three bv way of good 
measure* His great art, however, lies in 
making his stories applicable to the circum¬ 
stances of the moment, and he is so able to 
do this sort of thing that he can turn a story 
Original from 
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against the man who tells it. Bui lie confesses 
gleefully to having been caught in the same 
manner. He was billed to make a speech 
somewhere* and when he arrived the editor of 
the local paper called at his hotel to argue 
politics with him. The editor quoted news¬ 
paper statements frequently to support his 
arguments, but Depew replied ;— 

“ Oh* you can't believe everything the 
newspapers say;* 

After the speech-making ended, the editor 
and Mr. Depew- met again in the centre of a 
crowd of listeners, 

“ Well, my friend," the genial Chuuncey 
asked. u What did you think of my speech ?” 

The editor hesitated a moment before he 
inquired, solemnly: “Are you the genuine 
('hauncev M. Depew ? " 

41 Certainly ! Do you doubt it ? ” 

Again the editor hesitated. He regarded 
the speaker as if he were 
sizing him up, and asked : 

“ Are you the man all the 
newspapers have been sav¬ 
ing is the finest speaker, the 
greatest talker, the sharpest 
stumper, and the brightest 
wit before the public ? " 

Depew modestly blushed 
at this array of compliments; 
but replied* “ 1 guess 1 am. 

But w hy do you ask ? ” 
tl Oh. because you can't 
believe everything the news¬ 
papers say*” 

And Depew made haste to 
shake hands with the editor 
and call it square* 

Mark Twain was equally 
fond of telling a story 
against himself, and I think 
the one which tickled me 
most is a tale of juvenile woe which Mark 
related lo me some years ago* I had asked 
Mark if he could remember the first money 
he had ever earned* 

i¥ Yes,” he said. "It was at school, and 
a very painful recollection it is, too. There 
was a rule in our school that any boy marking 
his desk, either with pencil or knife, would 
be chastised publicly before the whole school 
or pay a fine of five dollars. Besides the 
rule there was a ruler ; I knew it because I 
had felt it; it was a darned hard one* too* 

‘‘ One day I had to tell my father that 1 
had broken the rule and had to pay a fine or 
take a public whipping, and he said 

“ 1 Sam, it would be too bad to have the 
name of Clemens disgraced before the whole 


school^ so I ll pay the fine* But l don't want 
you to lose anything, so come upstairs;' I 
went upstairs with father, and came down 
with a bad feeling and the five dollars, and 
decided that as I had been punished once and 
got used to it, i wouldn't mind taking the 
other licking at school. So [ did, and kept 
the five dollars. That was the first money 
I ever earned." 

I don't think any man more appreciated 
a funny story, or more quickly saw the point, 
than the late King Edward* I had many 
opportunities of judging his sense of humour, 
for I appeared before him frequently during 
his lifetime. In fact I really owe my English 
reputation to King Edward's laugh* When 
I first came to London, more years ago now 
than I care to remember, circumstances were 
such that I lived in a little hack room in 
Tottenham Court Road. It was so small 
that I found living in that 
room made me narrow¬ 
minded : so I stayed out in 
the park several nights to 
give myself room, as well 
as to air my repertoire. 
Through the influence of a 
friend, whose kindness l 
shall never forget, I was 
introduced to the Savage 
Club* I had the freedom 
of the Savage at all times 
and was allowed to have my 
letters addressed there — a 
privilege which literally 
saved my face* And what 
a genial* kind-hearted set 
of fellows the members were! 
If they noticed the straits 
I was in they never be¬ 
trayed the knowledge, and 
their dinner invitations often 
saved my slender banking account from 
extinction* It was through the Savage 
that I had the good fortune to be put on a 
list of entertainers at an affair given for the 
Gordon Home for Boys. King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, then, of course. Prince and 
Princess of Wales* were present, I was very 
nervous* but as 1 walked on the stage the 
Prince looked at me right in the eye, for I 
was very close to him, and with a half 
challenging smile seemed to say, 11 Now my 
American cousin, if it is in you, go in and win. 
I'll help you ! *' 

1 started with an imitation, entirely by 
facial impression, of a man who has received 
a letter from his wife. He expects, ol course, 
that she wants money. He opens the letter 
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and discovers she doesn't, but that his dear, 
dear mother-in-law is ill; then he comes to 
a postscript saying that she is quite well 
again. The whole story is told in pantomime. 
Well, it wasn't a very new idea, but it 
caught the fancy of the Prince, and he burst 
into a very whole-hearted and democratic 
roar. This one event launched me on my 
London career, for the very next morning I 
had fifteen engagements. 

The King seemed very surprised at my 
small stature, and there are other people, too, 
who have been surprised. 

Referring again for a moment to King 
Edward, I might mention that one of the 
stories he seemed to appreciate most was 
that which I related to him about a man 
who had a habit of walking in his sleep. 
One night he got up and wandered about the 
streets # until met by a policeman, who shook 
him, saying 

“ Here, here ! Tit have to arrest you, 1 
can’t have this sort of thing/' 

“ Put, my good man/' expostulated the 
now thoroughly awakened sleep-walker, 41 this 
is not intentional. I am a somnambulist/' 

“ I don’t care what your religion is. You 
can't walk about the streets in your pyjamas/' 
When 1 was in London for the Coronation 
of King George and Queen Mary, I was much 



the policeman and the somnambulist. 
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“ye know PERFECTLY WELL 1 HAVE TWO PIGS." 


struck by the progress which the Labour and 
Socialistic parties seemed to be making in 
“ Merrie England/ 1 I cannot help thinking, 
however, that Socialism, as entertained by 
most people, is summed up in a story of two 
Irishmen who were discussing the beauties of 
Socialism. 

" Shure, J tis the happy time coming/’ said 
Pat. " 'Tis the brotherhood of man, and the 
good fellyship of alh If you had twenty 
thousand dollars you'd let me have tin of 
thim, wouldn't ye, Mike ? ” 

“ I would that," said Mike, heartily. 

il And if ye had a hundred horses the half 
of thim would be mine ? ” 

(< Faith, they would." 

** An’ if ye had two pigs, sure, ye'd give 
me one ? ” 

11 I would not. Ye know perfectly well I 
have two pigs." 

And talking of Labour movements and 
Socialism, I like that other story about the 
Irishman who was looking for a job. He 
saw a sign in a bookseller’s window, Porter 
Wanted/' “ That*)] just suit me/’ he said, 
and entered the shop, when he was confronted 
by another, 11 Dickens' works—all this week— 
—for ten dollars." 

The Irishman read off the sign without 
any stops or commas. " * Dickens works all 
this week for len dollars/ does he? Well, 
be jabers, let him, I’m a union man." 

One of the discoveries I made when f first 
visited England was that the people here 
thoroughly enjoyed a pun. I suppose the 
Court journal is one of the most proper and 
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“MV MAX, YOU ARK A HKRQ." 

sedate journals in England, but litre is what it 
ventured to “ come " on your humble servant 
when my friend Colonel 
Cody (“Buffalo Bill") 
was looming large in the 
Metropolis: “Wild In* 
dians from the United 
States are being imported 
very fast. They will be 
one of the curiosities of 
theseason. AWild-erwhite 
man has also arrived." 

American stories bound* 
ing suddenly from the 
sentimental to the prac¬ 
tical delight English 
people of the better class 
—for instance, the follow¬ 
ing, told by Harold 
Frederics at the Savage 
Club dinner in London : 

A darky' who was fishing 
had a little boy' about two 
years old at his side, and 
as he threw the line into 
the water the little chap 
fell in also. The old 
darky plunged in and 
brought out the young¬ 
ster, squeezed him out, 
and stood him up to dry. 

A clergyman who came 
along happened to see him. 
and said, “ My man. you 


have done nobly—you are a hero. You 
saved that boy’s life." 

“ Well." said the darky, “ f didn't do that 
to sabe his life ; he had de bait in his pocket." 

American people, 1 might mention, have a 
very high appreciation of the humour of 
Englishmen, and have been specially tickled 
by a story my friend Colonel Cody used to 
tell. He said that some years ago an English¬ 
man, who had never been in the West before, 
was his guest. They were riding through a 
Rocky Mountain canyon one day, when sud¬ 
denly a tremendous gust of wind came swoop¬ 
ing down upon them and actually carried the 
Englishman clear off the wagon-seat. After 
he had been picked up he combed the sand 
and gravel out of his whiskers and said 
“1 say ! I think you overdo ventilation 
in this country ! ” 

Many jokes have been played upon me by 
intimate friends. I remember Elbert Hubbard, 
the well-known American journalist, once took 
me from Chicago to New York on a half-ticket. 
When the conductor came round, and Elbert 
handed him the tickets, he looked at me, 
then at Hubbard, and said :— 

“ How old is vour son ? " 
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" He is seven, right 
enough,” answered 
Hubbard, and gazed 
out of the window 
indifferently. 

“ He needs a shave/' 
remarked the con¬ 
ductor, as he punched 
the tickets and started 
on. 

Hubbard stopped the 
conductor. 41 If you 
think the little fellow 
is over age/’ he said, 

" why don't you ask 
me to pay full fare for 
him?” 

“ Well/* he said, t( it 
is like this* I thought 
that anyone who had 
as much cheek as you 
two have should be 
rewarded.” 

But it was carrying a 
joke too far, I thought, 
at the time—although 
it made me chuckle 
afterward s—w hen 
Elbert walked into the 
dining- car f tied a 
napkin under my chin, 
lifted me into a high chair, and ordered a 
waiter to give me a bowl of bread and milk, 
while he sat opposite and ordered fried 
chicken and everything 
nice on the bill-of- 
fare. 

I have often been 
asked how T I liked 
English audiences, and 
whether I found they 
understood American 
humour. Since I first 
visited England, in 
i8iS3 t Eng!ish audiences 
have always been kind 
to me. So much so 
that 1 have visited 
England every year 
since until a few' years 
ago,when my numerous 
engagements at home 
left me no lime. 

It has been said 
that English people do 
not understand Ameri¬ 


can humour. Well, 
perhaps my stories do 
not appeal to them in 
just the same way as 
to Americans, but they 
seem to appreciate 
them. Something like 
the Irishman who 
aimed at a bird and 
hit a frog. Picking il 
up, he looked sur¬ 
prised, but said 
u Well, anyhow, I 
knocked the feathers 
off it,” 

People often ask me 
how I get my material. 
Why, it’s all around us. 
if we only know' where 
to look, and cultivate 
the ability to see a 
story in everything. 1 
found stories all round 
the world. There’s 
always something to 
laugh at. Even the 
language in Honolulu 
is amusing, with its 
bunch of u tV* that 
feathers off it." get one as badly mixed 

up as the young man 
w ho was so nervous the evening he was to be 
married that he got the minister alone and 
begged him to give him all the points that 
he possibly could about 
the ceremony, 

“Now, Mr. Bind- 
’em/' he quavered, 
“ speaking as a bride¬ 
groom, you know—do 
tell me, is it ki stoma ry 
to cuss the bride ? ” 
Man has no greater 
gift than a sense of 
humour; the only thing 
that exceeds it is the 
ability to make others 
laugh. Laughter like 
m e r c y , is twice 
blessed: “it blesses 
him that gives and 
him that takes/’ and 
it is a great privilege 
to be able to let the 
sunshine of happiness 
into the dark places. 


AXVHOW, 1 KNOCKED THE 


IS IT KISTOMARY TO CUSS THE ERIDE ? 
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THE RAINY DAY. 

By BERTRAM ATKEY. 

Illustrated Ly JoKn E. Sutcliffe. 


)R the seventeen years which 
had passed since his marriage 
Mr* James Bassett had done 
“ something” in the City* 
Exactly what that M some¬ 
thing ” was nobody—not even 
Basset t h im self — seemed 

wholly dear. Certainly his wife was never 
’very sure. It varied so. At one time she 
had been under the impression that her hus¬ 
band’s business was concerned chiefly with 
the sale of American agricultural machinery 
— 14 on commission.” Mrs, Bassett, again, 
was not quite sure as to what ** on com¬ 
mission ,s really meant, but she knew that the 
effect of it was to reduce the housekeeping 
allowance from three pounds a week to two 
pounds. This had been in the early days 
of their married life, and the American 
machinery had long since given way to an 
advertising agency which had raised the 
weekly housekeeping allowance to six pounds 
for a brief period. Then, just as she was 
getting used to receiving this amount, the 
advertising agency had died, and Mr. Bassett 
had turned his attention to a branch of 
industry which, his wife vaguely believed, 
had to do with nitrates, superphosphates, 
guano, and other strange-sounding chemical 
aids to successful, and possibly scientific, 
farming. Coincident with this new business 
the housekeeping allowance sank as low as 
thirty shillings weekly* Next came what 
Mrs* Bassett dimly understood, from brief, 
half-unintelligible scraps of information given 
now and then by her husband, to be the 
exploiting of certain patent rights, and the 
housekeeping allowance rose at a most un¬ 
settling bound to something in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of ten pounds a week. Then, 
almost before Mrs, Bassett had become 
accustomed to the big house into which they 
had moved, or quite at ease with the new 
servants her husband had wished her to 
engagej the patent rights were patently 
wrong, and the allowance sank again to 
microscopic dimensions. 

Mrs* Bassett had ventured to protest, but 
the optimism of her husband had over¬ 
whelmed the protest before it was uttered. 

Jim, dear,” she had begun, a little line 
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of perplexity marking her forehead, don't 
think Pm complaining, but-” 

She got no farther. Mr. Bassett, big f 
fresh-faced, breezy, leaped from his chair 
and towered over her, shaking a finger of 
playful reproof at her* 

fi Now, my girl, don't say it—don’t say it. 
I know just what you’re thinking of—and 
you are quite right. IPs sound—my dear 
little old woman* it + s as sound from your point 
of view as—as I am ! ” He smote his mighty 
chest* <£ You were going to say it’s not fair 
of me to give you no warning about my 
fluctuations of income—and you’re right, 
from your point of view. But it’s a!I right. 
Nothing to worry over. Believe me, old lady, 
any day I may come home worth twenty 
thousand pounds — more, perhaps. Irons, 
Ella—Fve got so many irons in so many 
fires that I can't miss a fortune, sooner or 
later, A big J un, my dear—a great, big pile 
of money. And you and the children shall 
spend it. You’ll like that, old lady—carriage 
and pair, country house, everything. And 
I shall insure myself for ten thousand in 

case-Oh, I tell you, little old missus, 

it’s only u question of weeks—days, perhaps* 
I know I’m keeping you short just now, but 
it’s all l can afford for a day or two* Only I 
can afford it. You know my rule—I only 
give you for the house what I can afford— 
what I don’t want to see again. Spend that, 
old lady, every penny of it, and get the best 
value you can for it. I know what I can 
afford for you. And I assure you it s only 
a question of days, perhaps, before I strike 
oil. So give me a kiss, and if you worry about 
it again I really shall punch your head—I 
really shall ! ” And he had taken her in his 
arms and she had forgotten all the uncer¬ 
tainty—for a while. 

But that had been years and years ago— 
and still the fortune ” had eluded Mr. 
Bassett. They were still living in what he 
playfully termed Up-and-Down Street* but 
he was as breezy* as strenuous, and as opti¬ 
mistic as ever. It was still 4C only a question 
of days ” ! But there are many days in 
seventeen years, and the passing of those 
days had left their marks on the pretty face 
of Mr. Bassett’s wife* There were lines 
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there now that nothing would ever remove. 
And, also, there were the children — four 
of them* They had inherited their parents' 
good looks, and each of them possessed their 
father's boundless optimism* That made it 
harder for the watchful, anxious mother 
than anyone could 
guess. She was not of 
the temperament of 
either her husband, or 
of her boy, or of her 
three girh—she prefer 
red regularity, 
certainty, con- 


thousand pounds—so often and so airily 

planned by Mr. Bassett—had never yet been 
taken out* 

So, after seventeen years, Ella Bassett 
still lacked the ease of mind as to the future 
to which she and every woman like her 

is entitled and 

deserves. All she 
had gained was 

one certain piece 

of knowledge—her 
husband was a 
gambler* Not, of 
course, in the 

vulgar sense of the 

word — for Ins 

stakes, although 




sistency. She wanted 
now, as she had wanted 
all her married life, a 
fixed sum allowed her 
small, if necessary, but 
certain. She hated the 
fluctuations—because she 
feared them. She could 
never forget a dreadful 
month once when, after 
receiving from her hus¬ 
band a weekly sum of 
twenty pounds for nearly three months, he 
had suddenly been unable to give her any¬ 
thing, and for a month they had lived on credit 
— until another iron had been ready to pull out 
frpm one of her husband s innumerable fires. 

And that life insurance policy for ten 
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he did not wholly realize it, were the happi¬ 
ness and well-being of the family he loved, 
and his opponent was the Unforeseen, 

To Ella Bassett the Unforeseen loomed 
large—monstrous and sinister and terrifying, 
a deadly thing that lay in wait, in ambush* 
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She had grown to fear it—to hate it. Nightly 
she prayed for the safe-keeping of them all 
from the Unforeseen. 

And, during the three years that brought 
their period of married life up to twenty years, 
she had begun to arm herself against it— 
secretly, guiltily, furtively. 

It must be remembered that she loved her 
husband at the end of that long time as 
steadfastly as at the end of twenty weeks— 
that he had never wearied of telling her his 
views as regards the spending of her house¬ 
hold allowance, whatever it was, and that 
he believed in her blindly and absolutely. 

“ Spend what I give you, my dear,” had 
always been his cry, “ for I only give you what 
I can afford. Get value for it. When I give 
little I expect little—when I give a lot I am 
a Shylock, and want every ounce of value 
for it. It keeps me on the go to know that 
I’ve got to get money for you week by week— 
and it helps me get it ! ” 

And for three years now she had disobeyed 
him. She had been saving steadily out of 
her housekeeping allowance. 

It had begun when she suddenly realized, 
in panic, how closely her son Roy resembled 
his father. Roy had been seventeen then, 
and was on the point of launching out into 
the world for himself. Temperamentally he 
was his father over again—except, Mrs. 
Bassett suspected, that he lacked a strain of 
hardness, of steel, which was present in his 
father, though rarely noticeable. 

But now her secret savings had reached a 
figure which rather frightened her. It was 
nearer five hundred pounds than four, and 
looking at the figures in her bank book they 
seemed very large. Too large, she thought, 
nervously. Perhaps for lack of that five 
hundred pounds her husband had lost fortunes. 
Of course, she knew that he thought it was 
spent—but that made no difference. She 
felt like a criminal. 

And Roy was doing well, and was very 
steady—he had been articled to Stacey, the 
local auctioneer and estate agent. 

She was hovering on the edge of confessing 
what she had done on the night that her 
husband came home in a mood of the blackest 
despondency he had ever experienced. 

For the first time in her life she realized 
that he was beginning to look old and tired, 
and a little worn. 

He ate his dinner in silence, waited until 
the children had gone out into the garden, 
and then, lighting a cigar, began to rail 
against his luck. 

“ I could have made ten thousand to-day 
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in ten minutes if only I’d had five hundred 
pounds free,” he said, as he had said similar 
things before.- But this time his wife flushed 
guiltily. He did not notice, being too 
occupied in his pleasant task of self-com¬ 
miseration. “ Ten thousand for lifting a 
finger and giving a miserable five hundred 
a turn-over. It’s always like it—a real good 
chance only comes at the exact moment when 
a man is not prepared for it.” 

He puffed irritably at his cigar for a moment 
and then his mood passed. He was never 
pessimistic long. 

His wife hesitated ; she was on the point 
of telling him of her hoarded five hundred 
pounds, but some strange little instinct 
checked her. What if this great scheme was 
only as most of the others—just a swallower- 
up of money that never came back ? She 
stopped the words on the tip of her tongue, 
realizing that, unhappy though it made her 
to pinch and save from her household allow¬ 
ance without her husband’s knowledge, it 
would make her unhappier still to lose it. 

She said nothing at all. But she was very 
wretched. 

During the days that followed the thought 
of the money haunted her like an ill dream— 
she hated it and yet was thankful for it. And 
it seemed to her that never had her husband 
encountered so many opportunities of making 
fortunes, and had been compelled to let them 
go by for lack of capital, as he did at this 
period. She did not realize that Mr. Barrett 
only encountered these chances because he 
was willing to take much greater risks. A 
man with no capital always fancies himself 
willing to take greater risks than a man who 
has plenty. 

At last, so frequently did her husband 
refer to the wonderful opportunities for 
making fabulous sums from an investment of 
five hundred pounds, that the suspicion woke 
in her mind that he knew of her savings. 
She watched him anxiously thereafter- 
watched him in every mood, noted his every 
look and gesture. At the end of a week she 
was sure he knew. 

“ If I had five hundred pounds loose, Ella,” 
he said again one night, ‘‘or if I could only 
borrow five hundred, I could make it into 
ten thousand in a month ! ” 

She was gazing out of the window, but she 
knew he was looking hard at her. 

“ What a pity it is,” she said, hating 
herself as she murmured the words. 

She heard a little exclamation of impatience, 
but she steeled herself not to look round. There 
was a pause. Then her husband spoke again. 
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4i It f s the chance of a 
lifetime !*' he said,with¬ 
out conviction* “ Can 
you think of anybody 
who’d lend me the 
money, Ella ? " 

She shook her head. 
u No f Jim/’ she 
answered } almost in- 
audibly; 

I don't suppose 
you've saved anything 
out of your allowance 
by any chance ? ?? he 
asked, with a curious 
laugh, half-forced and 
more than a little 
ashamed. 

She affected not to 
hear, and he repeated 
his question. 

She knew then that 
the time had come when 
she must decide between 
fear of the Unforeseen 
and confidence in her 
husband's ability to 
meet it. She thought 
swiftly, and as she 
thought all her premo¬ 
nitions of disaster re 
turned tenfold to her. 
It was almost as though 
she could look into the 
future, and sec there 
the trouble which was 
waiting for them. And 
she thought of the chil¬ 
dren—her boy and her 
girls — and. her head 
swimming she decided. 
Her husband had 
stood up and crossed 
over to her. 

I don’t suppose 



you've saved anything 

out of your allowance by any chance ? Tt he 

asked, for the third time. 

She looked into his eyes, and there was a 
look in them that she had never seen there 
before* It was almost hale* 

“ No, James/" she said^ faintly* “ I have 
saved nothing** 1 

Her heart was beating terribly, and her 
hands were trembling. 

Liar and thief! said Mr. Bassett, his 
eyes blazing, his voice brutal with rage. 
“ Vou think I don’t know : but I do* Ford- 
ham at the bank let it slip out the other day* 


Bui you can keep it, Have 1 treated you 
so badly all these years that you cannot trust 
me with the wretched sum you've pilfered 
from your allowance—from your children and 
from me ? I have humiliated myself to ask 
you for it—and you refuse. What good do 
you think you can do with it ? ” He was 
almost incoherent with anger and mortifi¬ 
cation, 

t£ It—it—is only in case of anything 
happening, Jim/* she stammered* " I —Vm 
afraid to be without anything any more. 
It's only just for the rainy day. You know 
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we’ve never made any provision against the 
future-” • • - • . . 

“ Provision ! ” said .her husband, bitterly 
scornful. “ I’m your provision against the 
rainy day. And I ask you for the last time 
—will you give me the money ? ” ... 

She faced him again. 

“ No,” she said, bravely; “ I will not. 
You are becoming a gambler,” she sobbed. 
“ You can kill me now, if you like—I don’t 
care—you have broken my heart—I’m not 
really a thief or a liar—I’ve always loved you 
and the children—and I only did it for all 
your sakes—not for myself—it was only if 
any of you were to be ill-” 

And then her hands flew to her face, and, 
dropping on a couch, she began to cry as she 
had never cried in all her life. She heard 
vaguely, as though from an enormous distance, 
the slamming of a door, and she knew that her 
husband had left her alone. 

She lay there, weeping. She was repaid 
now for her doubts, her-anxieties, her tremors 
of the past three years. Her husband had 
repaid her indeed. Liar and thief ! The 
tragic and dreadful words seemed written on 
the hot darkness under her closed lids in 
letters of flame. Liar and thief I All that 
she had done, the little careful things, the 
headaches over the tradesmen’s books, the 
concealed economies, and all her secret 
efforts had effected no more than this ! It 
was impossible—incredible. 

Presently she heard the voices of her girls 
coming across the lawn. They had been out 
playing tennis at a school-companion’s house. 

She rose quickly, her face wrung with pain, 
and stole up to her room, locked the door, 
and threw herself on the bed. She was no 
longer able to think ; those words seemed to 
hamper her mind—“ Liar and thief! ” She 
wanted to die—she hoped that she would 
die. There was nothing to live for now— 
and perhaps when she was dead she would 
not have “ Liar and thief! ” burning in red, 
ineffaceable letters on her brain. She had 
done her best for them all—and that was 
something, even although James did not 
understand. But it had broken her heart— 
to be called a liar and a thief after all those 
years together- 

An hour that seemed like an eternity 
passed, and the room was in darkness. But 
the woman on the bed paid no heed to the 
passing of time. She lay with her face 
pressed to the pillow, in a stupor of misery. 

Then someone knocked at the door—the 
sound of the knocking seemed dull and muffled 
to her at first, and she ignored it. The 
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knocking grew louder and a voice called her 
name. 

“Ella!. Ella! Let me in, Ella ! ” 

It w^s her husband’s voice, but she hardly 
recognized it, for it quavered and was full of 
pain and a sort of terror. 

She gotiup dully, and unlocked the door. 

, Her husband was standing outside, his 
face very pale. In the light over the landing 
she saw that his lips were open and trembled 
a little. • He looked years older. 

“ What do you want ? ” she quavered. 

“ It’s about Roy,” he said. “ Come down¬ 
stairs.” 

“ Roy ! ” In an instant her own misery 
was swamped by the flood of wild, unreason¬ 
ing terror which the mention of her boy’s 
name had brought. 

■ “Roy!” she gasped. “What is the matter?” 

“ Come, down,” said her husband, obsti¬ 
nately, like a-frightened boy. 

Arranging, her hair as she went, she hurried 
after him downstairs into the room which 
was usually known as the “ study.” 

Roy was.there, sitting at the table with a 
white, fixed face and startled eyes. Opposite 
him was a man who was nervously humming 
an air, as though anxious to show that he 
was at ease. She recognized him as Stacey, 
the auctioneer and estate agent to whom 
Roy was articled. 

She knew that something was wrong— 
desperately wrong. She went over to Roy 
and stood behind, his chair, her hands on his 
shoulders. The boy made a strange little 
sound as he felt her touch—as it were half 
a sob, half an exclamation of shame. 

“ What is the matter, Mr. Stacey ? ” she 
asked, slowly—slowly, not because she was 
calm, but because she was dazed and sick 
with fear. 

Stacey, a man. with the lined face of one 
who has fought hard for success and has 
encountered many disappointments, looked 
at her, and at the sight of her face grew more 
uneasy than ever. 

“ Mrs. Bassett,” he said, nervously, and 
stopped. Then he began again. “ Mrs. 
Bassett, I—you—I want you to believe that 
I wish to Heaven I had no reason to come 
here to-night. I’ve got youngsters myself, and 
—and I’ve—I know what trouble means. 
But I’ve got to go through with it. The fact 
is—the fact is, your son here has made a fool 
of himself. I suppose I’m to blame a bit—I 
allowed him too much responsibility. The 
fact is,” he blurted out, “ he’s robbed me of 
as near three hundred pounds as makes no 
matter, and I can’t afford to lose it! ” 
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Roy suddenly jerked his shoulders from 
under his mother's hands, 

Don't touch me. mother." he said. His 
voice was almost a wail of self-ton tempi. 
He dropped his face on his arms. 

Stacey rose, white and shaking. 
il Don't think I can’t understand every¬ 
thing it means to you and his father, Mrs. 
Bassett/ 1 he said. " Don't think l can t put 
myself in your places. I've got a boy, too. 
I—I don't want to lie unreasonable—1 want 
to he kind. You write me off a cheque, Mr. 
Bassett, two hundred and fifty, and well 
settle the balance later. I wouldn't mind 
waiting, only its a client’s money—not mine. 
Ill willingly leave Roy for you to deal with, 
I know it was only a slip—he's not cut out 
for a forger, lie'll he a good boy after ihis 
lesson,' 1 Obviously Stacey haled the whole 
business, and was anxious to be rid of it, 

Mr + Bassett looked at his wife—and never 
in all her life did she forget the anguish in 
his eves. 


“ Ella." lie said, hoarsely, lt Ella." and shook 
his head. 

She understood. He did not possess the 
money. 

His scornful words of an hour or so before 
flashed through her head, 

“ Provision ! Vm your provision for the 
future ! " he had said, and now he was 
called upon to provide—and he had failed 
them. 

She knew that this was the bitterest moment 
of his life, and her sorrow and pity for him 
tore at her heart. 

She went quickly across to her writing- 
table, took out her cheque-book, and wrote 
feverishly. She handed the cheque to Mr. 
Stacey. 

You are a good man," she said, simply. 
“ In a day or two perhaps I shall come and 
thank you properly. Only not just now— 
at this moment/' her voice broke. Stacey 
understood and. with a few confused words 
of sympathy and regret, went out. 
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Ella Bassett was alone with her husband and 
her son And they were down* deep down, 
in the abyss of shame and humiliation, and 
they needed her, the one his mother, the other 
his wife, as they had never needed her before. 

She looked at them—at her husband, 
drooping and abject at last, all his breezy 
confidence gone, standing by the window ; at 
her son, numb and still at the table. And 
her eyes grew very tender and there was a 
wonderful light upon her face. 

No longer was there any question as to who 
was right or who was wrong. AH that was 
suddenly trivial and petty and infinitely 
small. The Unforeseen had befallen, had 


done its worst, and passed. Nothing was 
left to do now but tojorgive, to begin all over 
again and to try to do better, 

She went over.to'her husband. 

“ Jim/ 5 she whispered,“ it’s all right now,” 
f But he would not look aljier. 

God forgive me, ] called you— that” he 
said, staring blindly out of the window. 

“I deserv'd—I deserve-” His mouth was 

w orkings and suddenly she* heard that awful 
sound—a grown man sobbing. It w r as like 
the blow r of a whip. 

“Jim!” she said, aghast. “Oh, don’t! 
I forgive you—I forgive you ! ” She reached 
up to him, her arms round his neck. Then 
gently, almost reverently, he bent down and 
kissed her. 

“ Oh, my dear wife,” he said, and his tone 
was the tone of a worshipper. So they stood 
for a moment, and then with one accord 
turned to their son. 

The past was past—nothing could alter 
one word or one action of the 
past. But the future remained 
to them—and w hen, presently, 


the explanations 
over, the three 
left the little 
^tudy, tremulous 
with new hope 
and the antici¬ 
pation of new 
happiness, regret 
for the past was 
by no means unmixed w ith 
gratitude for the present in 
the heart of Ella Bassett. 
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ame. 


BY G. lWILLIAMS* 


T this season or ihe yea*' anything new in the 
way of card games is so sure of a hearty we come 
that our readers will doubtless give (he game here 
described an early trial. It is played with tour differ¬ 
ent i>-coloured or differently-designed set> ol the setter* 
S, T* R, A, N, D, which comprise the pack of cards 
Letters of the alphabet are easily procured, or they 
can be made, or cut out from the advertisement pages 
Roys who Learn cardboard modelling in school may 
take it as a simple exercise, and when the pack i* 
finished their labour will be repaid by ihe fun ihe 
clever ones may derive from game? with their play- 
mates* 

This is a:i example of one game It played 
irrespective of the design and colour of the cards. 
Four players are most convenient, though three or 
two may take part* In the case of four players they 
separate into partners, as in whist. The cards are 


shuffled and dealt, sjv to each Kadi player in turn 
now plays his cards consecutively as the letters in 
the word Ak Strand/* ihe object ol each party being to 
he first to complete the word After playing the 
first letter* S* the word grows, so to speak* horizontal tv 
and vertically, of course in accordance with the 
sequence of the letters in the word 14 Strand '* 

There are but ihree rules : — 

(i) When it is decided who opens the first game, 
each player in succession starts each new game, as in 
ah card games. 

fj) If a player has not the requisite letter or letters, 
he li passes/' and the succeeding player plays, 

(3) A player may not pass h>r any reason except 
as in {2), 

Perusal of the appended diagrams will suffice to 
show that the game affords ample scope for ingenuity 
—and plenty of amusement. 
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F115. Jsiiuwin^ ihe card'. ns dealt* 
A l ml L B and D. 


»«MD 
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Fitf. isl Circuit: A cannot play; 
passes B priy* S* C and IS cannot 
play , they pass. 
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Circuit; A plays T. \l 
plays T\ having lso option. C plays 
R, I) plays A. 



t ig, 4.— ^rd Circuit: A cautiously places 
V It pfiny* A, C plays R, J t plays f>. 
Shaded portion shows part ol game 
previously played 


&RR 


N ND 



ID 
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A plays U. B plays N. 

C plays A* D plan’s D. 



Fig. ft — FinUh : A plays [). H canimt 
play to win; throws away. C ditto. L) 
$aiU in with winning card R* completing 
the word '* StruTi'l." 


BY A. T. 



* 

ooneriana* 


CORKE. ILLUSTRATED BY CL 


MORROW. 


r I perpetration of the literary atrocity know n 
1 as u *' Spoonerism 11 must needs be an act 
ol spontaneity, and not of malice aforethought ; 
and he who deliberately applies himself to the 
achievement of an example is as one 
who beateth the air. Few indeed of 
these involuntary inversions of words 
that add to the gaiety of nations, and 
are so familiar to all English-speaking 
races, may fairly be attributed to their 
reputed author, ihe revered Canon and 
Warden of New College, Oxford : and in 
the following medley of examples an 
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impersonal progenitor i-, assumed—the vicar, formerly 
a college don. It is j>ossihle that the earliest re¬ 
corded examples occurred during the Long Vaca¬ 
tion of 1871, when lire vicar spent six weeks in 
Switzerland ,rambling up the Scalps ’; 
and* a little later, a fortnight at Ports^ 
mouth, viewing while there the ** cattle- 
ships and bruisers" On reaching Water¬ 
loo, after inquiring why his train had not 
“ dapped at Stop ham Junction/' tie 
left his '* ragrand a bn*'* with a porter 
while he went to the refreshment-room 
for a bath of milk and a glass bun/ T 
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During the course of an address on l+ Kindness 10 
Animals' s to the local branch of the Giris’ Friendly 
Society, he remarked that <+ in Piedmont, where the 
sheep were so cherished, a flock would willingly follow 
a shovtng leopard ” The 
meeting in question was very 
sparsely atl ended, most of 
the forms in 
the school* 
room being 
unoccupied; 
t he vicar 
attrih 111 e d 

this lo the fact that it had been " roaring with pain " 
ever since noon, and added that* as it was " beery work 
Speaking to empty wenches" they would close by sing¬ 
ing the well known hymn, '* From Iceland's greasy 
m o u 11 - 
tains.” 

The tale 
of his eccle- 
s i a s t i c a l 
mishaps is 
a long one, 
r a 11 g i n g 
from his 


a 11 n ounce- 
ment that 
“ We will 




now sing Hymn 175, * Kinquering hongs their tulles 
tike * f to the historic occasion on which he delivered 
a profound discourse on the text, ■* It is easier for a 
camel to pass through the knee of an idol” etc. One 
chilly Sunday morning he electrified his hearers by in¬ 
forming them* in the course of his sermon, that he felt 
a " half -warmed fish ” rising in his bosom. To a lady 
whom he found in possession of his stall in the college 
chapel he gently observed : Excuse me, madam* you 

are occupewing my pie ; 
but if you will wait a 
moment the verger will 
seto you into a sheet" 
It is even whispered 
that the vicar owes his 
matrimonial felicity to 
a lapsus lingua. Call¬ 
ing upon some friends 
to whom he was per* 
sona grata, he was 


requested by his hostess to 
look for her daughter, who 
was somewhere in the gar¬ 
den, and to ask her if she 
would come in and " make 
tea," After some search* he 
found the young lady read¬ 
ing in a secluded summer- 
house, and thus addressed 
her, in his somewhat stilted 
style ■ h My 
dear Miss 
— , your 
mother 
has e tn - 
po we re d 
m e 
t o 

ask you if you would be so 
very good as to take me. ’ And 
she did : 

Amongst the vicar's other 
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“ derangements of epitaphs ” may beetled the follow¬ 
ing : His regret that he would be obliged to give up 
his local tradespeople, and in future '* steal at the 
doors ” ; his deprecation of the prevalent habit of 

reducing everything 
to a lead dn'if " ; 
his predilection for 
“ horse- rabbit w ith 
his Welsh radish ; 
his inquiry as to 
the suitable “ tax 
for a tipsy-aib M ; 
h is remarkable 
apostrophizing of an amazed audience of agricultural 
labourers as '* Vou 
tons of soil ” ; 
his inimitable 
rendering of a cer¬ 
tain line in 11 The 
Burial of Sir John 
Moore," As his 
horse on the ram- 
parts we curried ” ; 
his request at an 
Old Boys 1 Dinner 
(at the Dull Man 
of G r e e n w j cb) t 
when the sweets 
appeared* for 
“ some of that 
stink puff" and 
at dessert for “ some pigs* fleas” and* in ^ ^ sub* 

sequent speech, 
his avowal that 
he felt much 
11 graitered and 
flatti fied ” by 
his reception; 
his complaint to 
the statio 11- 
master of the 
continued un¬ 
punctual] ty of 
the " / 0 w n 
drain n ; and 
his story of 

the wonderful escape of his favourite cat, who* in 
falling from a roof, 

“ lightly popped on its 
drawers.” 

But the apotheosis of 
his vagaries is reached in 
this stern reprimand to an 
erring and* let us hope, 
rejicntant undergraduate : 

" Sir, your conduct has 
been nothing less than 
disgraceful; you have 
hissed three of my mys¬ 
tery lectures, you have 


been convicted 
of fighting a liar 
in the inner 
quad, and, in 
addition, there 
is no doubt 
whatever in my 
own mind that 
you have tast'd 
a whole worm I” 
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Mag 1C Fig ure Designs—A New Amusement, 

By H. DEARDEN - MATSON. 


T HE table herewith is the result of some experi¬ 
ments with figures, and is not collected 
together in a haphazard manner bv chance, but by a 
certain method. Its peculiar features are not alto¬ 
gether apparent at first glance, but reveal themselves 


the more the table is 
studied. The first thing 
that strikes one is the 
similarity of the four sides, 
of figures i to 8; next, 
that the second line from 
the bottom is similar to 
the second line from the 
top, but reversed, while 
the same is noted of the 
second column from either 
side. It then dawns upon 
one that the four bottom 
rows of figures are the 
four top rows reversed, and 


1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 

2 4 6 8 1 3 6 7 

36936936 
4 8 3 7 2 6 1 6 

6 1 8 2 7 3 8 4 

63963963 

7 6 3 1 8 8 4 2 

8 7 6 6 4 3 2 1 

Plain block of figures without 
the lines. 


the four left-hand columns bear a similar relation 
to the four right-hand columns. So much for the 
structure of this remarkable table. Many interesting 
results in addition could be given, but they would 
give away the secret of the construction of the table. 


1 he writer is anxious to 
find out if this table is 
entirely new or not, and 
would be glad if readers 
would exercise their in¬ 
genuity by trying to dis¬ 
cover how it is arrived at. 

Leaving out, therefore, 
for the present all the 
possibilities in it from an 
arithmetical |>oint of view, 
we will proceed to investi¬ 
gate some of the diagram¬ 
matic beauties which lie 
hidden. Below is the result of tracing similar figures 
to their positions from left to right 

In the first diagram arrived at (Fig. i) it w r as con¬ 
sidered odd that all the lines from the left to the 



right half should cross exactly at the same point—in 
the middle. It will be observed that the figure 9 has 
no place in the scheme, except the four between the 
6’s and 3*5, which take up an indej>endent position 



and serve as connecting mediums, or stand aside 
altogether. In this case they stand aside. It has 
been remarked that this diagram has in it something 
analogous to the arrangement of the human brain 
viewed from the top. 

The next diagrams, Figs. 2 and 3, were arrived at 
by nearly similar processes, though the designs are 
quite different. In Fig. 2 
the left-hand top numbers 
1 to 4 were connected 
that 4 and the bottom 
opposite 4, and on to the 
1 in the right-hand bot¬ 
tom corner. Similarly 2 
and 8, the 8’s joined and 
then the bottom 8 and 2. 

So with the rest, and also 
the same process from 
right to left, downwards 
and upwards. Fig. 3 was 
begun in the same way ; 
but, instead of stopping at the bottom right-hand r, 
that figure and the middle 4 were connected, and so 
back to the first r. Then a fresh start was made with 
the 4, 6, 8 line, and so on. 

The next diagram, Fig. 4, was purely accidental. 
There are sixty-four figures in the table, and the <dea 
w'as to isolate the four numbers in the middle, and 

bring the remaining num¬ 
bers into compartments 
of three figures each, with 
what result can be seen. 

In Fig. 5 the similar¬ 
ity of the diagonal lines is 
apparent, and the great 
dissimilarity of designs 
can be seen by comparing 
with the next, Fig. 6, 
which consists of straight 
lines running from the 
four 9’s to the extremities 
of each quarter, when a 
very fine star is obtained. 

Fig. 7, which is the result of connecting 6’s and 3*s 
only, was considered likely to be of use for diamond¬ 
cutting. It is to be borne in mind that in no case 
is any diagram of a capricious nature. Each is the 
result of following some 
definite plan, such as con¬ 
necting certain figures in 
as many ways as possible, 
the remaining figures 
simply forming the back¬ 
ground, as it were; as, for 
instance in the very fine 
example. Fig. 8, when 6’s 
and 8's and 3’s and i’s 
have been connected, and 
the gaps filled in according 
to the symmetry obtained. 
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Very little has been done with circles, wh ch offer a 
large field to anyone who takes an interest in this sort 
of thing; but what has been done is sufficiently 
curious. In Fig. 9 it will be noticed that there are 
nine circles, though only eight lines of figures, and 
that not more than two different figures are in each 
circle. The diagram is made by taking each figure 
in succession from the centre as the radius, and 
describing the circle. The two dissimilar figures in 
each circle will, if added together, make nine. 

The interest attached to a study of this magic table 
is much increased when the way it is arrived at is 


known, as, apart from the diagrams, figures can then 
be combined and calculations made, which extend the 
field of nvestigation immensely. As for the diagrams, 
a few only have been introduced, but the writer is 
quite sure that the number which can be evolved is 
practically limitless. Those which follow (Figs. 10 to 18) 
need hardly be analyzed further; they are given as 
indications of what may be done. It has proved a 
most fascinating hobby, and there are indications which 
show a practical use for the table. It is presented in 
the hope that such may be the case, and that it will 
at least afford interest and a new amusement. 




Fig. 13. 



Fig. 14. 



Fig. 15. 




Fig. 18. 


Vo!, xlii. —C8. 


Goode 
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Simple AkVeather -Tellers. 


By S. LEONARD BASTIN. 






J-i|. 2,“The Butterfly Hygrwctifje- 


Tbe iwu of b?»rlcv to which ihe wings arc attached and 
wintfa tloit m w«l wealhei and open in dry. 


the butterfly when nmined. The 


there is no fire, the 
weed is crisp and 
dry at the approach 
of fine weather, 
whilst it is flabby 
and moist when rain 
is likely. A common 
toy, the Swiss 
weather ■ house, is 
really quite reliable 
in its forecasts* The 
woman, of course, 
emerges from the 
little house in fine 
weather, whilst ihe 
man comes out when 
wet conditions are 
to be expected* In 
a medium state of 
the atmosphere both 
figures stand just 
inside the house* 

The movements are 
due to the twisting 
of a cord of catgut, 
a substance w hich is 
highly sensitive to 
changes in the 

humidity of tire air* Fig, 3.^The Foil Hygro*copt 
One of the 

strangest of all weather devices is that which has 
been called the butterfly hygroscope (Fig, 2), In 
this the aw'ns of the Egyptian wild oat are employed, 
these being highly responsive to variations in atmo¬ 
spheric moisture. The wings of the butterfly are 
made of paper, suitably painted in colours* The body 
is formed of a piece of cardboard, whilst on each side 
is attached an awn in the manner indicated. The 
awns must be placed in opposite directions on either 
side of the wings, the lower parts being fastened down 
to the base on which the butterfly is mounted* The 
awns should be fixed in position on a damp day, so 
that the wings of the insect are closed- As the atmo¬ 
sphere becomes dryer it will be found that the butterfly’s 
wings slowly open ; this is, of course, simply due to 


I T is a standing joke amongst foreign nations that 
British people talk more about the weather than 
anything else* This is hardly a matter for surprise 
when the strange vagaries of our climate are considered. 
Almost anything seems to be possible, and it is rarely 

that a year goes by 
without some fresh 
record being estab¬ 
lished. On this ac¬ 
count it seemed to 
be of interest to 
form a collection of 
the numerous con 
trivanoes which have 
been invented from 
time to time to give 
some indication of 
coming weather. 
Many of these are 
extremely curious, 
and, whilst not in all 
cases recognized by 
the scientific ob¬ 
server, have been 
shown to be remark¬ 
ably accurate in the 
forecasts which they 
give. 

Most people know 
that the state of the 
atmosphere, whether 
it be dry or moist* 
has a direct bearing 
on coming weather. 

Fig, l -lt. Seaweed W«.h«- Ra >" a,,d ““““‘f 1 
Prophet. conditions are likely 

when the air is full 
of moisture, and fine weather may be expected when 
the reverse is the case. Now, the greater number of 
weather contrivances are simply hygrascopes—devices 
to lei! us whether the air is dry or moist. One of the 
oldest and simplest of these is the piece of seaweed 

(Fig. i). Suspended 
in a porch, or in an 
apartment where 
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the twisting of the lower parts of the 
awns, which pull over the upper por¬ 
tion fastened against the wings. 

Probably one of the most sen¬ 
sitive weather contrivances is the 
foil hygro&cope (Fig. 3)* This con¬ 
sists of three slips of jeweller's foil 
—thin silver covered on one side 
with a varnish. The slips should 
be cut with scissors,and then twisted 
round a piece of wire until they 
resemble ringlets. A little frame* 
work is made, as shown in the 
picture, and the three ringlets placed 
in position, supported by needles 
running up the centre. The upper 
end of each piece of foil is attached 
with seccotine lo a small wooden 
peg, and at the lower part small 
flags, bearing on one side the letters DRV and on 
the other W R T, are attached. The contrivance 
is set to W E T in damp weather, a w ire being stretched 
across the back of the frame to prevent the letters from 
going too far back. It will be found that very slight 
changes in the humidity of the atmosphere will induce 
the little flags to turn round, and in this way give us 

an indication of 


Fig. 4,—The Chameleon Barometer, which 
change 1 colour according I* ihe weather. 


mixture of camphoi, nitre, sal 
ammoniac, alcohol, and water. 
The changes in the state of the 
atmosphere are indicated by the 
production of feathery growths, 
these extending upwards at the 
approach of a storm and retreat¬ 
ing lo the Lower part of the tube 
in quiet weather* 

A much more simple, but 
quite an effective, contrivance 
is the water barometer. This 
is formed of a glass jam * jar, 
an empty oil - flask, and plain 
water. The jar is filled to half 
its capacity with water, and the 
inverted flask is placed as shown 
in the illustration (Fig. 7). The 
rising and falling of the water 
the 
the 
de- 


we may ex- 


what 
pect. 

The chameleon 
barometer (Fig. 4} is 
certainly a Curiosity 
which has puzzled 
a good many people, 
but its construction 
is really very simple. 
The animal changes 
colour according to 
the weather, being 
pink in damp con* 
di tions, purple in a 
variable state, and 
bright blue when the 
air is dry. 

Card- 


Fig. 5 .- 


-A Flower Barometer which 
chafiSrs colour, 


A 

board 
mount is 
prepared, 
and this 
may be 
I e 11 ered 

in the manner indicated. The chameleon 
is sketched out on blotting-paper, and then 
immersed in a solution of chloride of cobalt, 
lo which are added chloride of sodium and 
gum arable. Any chemist will make up 
die mixture. 

A more beautiful chemical hygro&cope 
is formed of a flower made of white blot* 
ting-pa per which has been immersed in the 
colilt mixture. The blossoms show many 
varying shades, from bright pink to sky 
blue, with the changes in the degree of 
dampness in the atmosphere (Fig. 5), 

A somewhat curious storm-glass was 
introduced by the late Admiral Fitzroy 
(Fig. 6), This is formed of a glass tube, 
stoppered, but with a small hole through 
the cork. Into the tube has been poured 




in the neck of 
flask indicates 
increase and 
crease of the pres* 
sure of the atmo¬ 
sphere. Of course, 
the application is 
the same as that of 
an ordinary baro¬ 
meter. 

Two very singular 
weather devices are 
those in which a 
frog and a leech 
are employed. In 
the former case a 
glass jam - jar is 
filled to about two- 
thirds of its capa¬ 
city with water* A 
little wooden ladder 
is constructed, and 
this is placed in* 
side the jar. A 
frog will 
live quite 
ha p p i 1 y 
in such a 
posi tion 
for a few 
weeks, 

and it will be found that in fine weather 
the creature will dimb out up to the 
top of the ladder* In stormy weather, 
however, the frog prefers to remain under 
the water. Even more reliable as weather 
prophets are leeches. A single leech is 
placed in a broad glass bottle with a piece 
of perforated bladder or leather over the 
mouth. On the approach of fine or 
frosty weather the leech remains almost 
motionless, curled up at the bottom* 
When rain or wind is coming the 
creature rises to the surface, whilst 
a coming thunder-storm will cause it 
to be much agitated ; at times the 
leech will even leave the water altogether, 
so sensitive is I he animal to an electrical 
disturbance* 


Fig. 7.“The Water Barometer. 


Rg, 6,— Admiral Fitz- 
roy'i Storm-Glau* 
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The Isle of Mystery 

and Its Marvels. 

By OCTAVE BELIARD. 

Illustrated by H. Lanos. 



“THE SHIP HAD BEEN DASHED AGAINST A VERTICAL IRON WALL, AND IN AN INSTANT WAS 

A TOTAL WRECK ,’ 1 


HE astounding adventure I am 
about to relate happened on 
the night of the fifteenth of 
March last year, during a 
trip I had taken to study 
the French settlements in the 
Indian Ocean, Our boat, the 
Fult&n, was one of those antiquated steam¬ 
boats which our grandfathers looked upon 


as marvellous inventions. Step by step it 
had fallen from its high estate until now, 
while awaiting the final attentions of the 
shipbreaker, it was employed in maintaining 
a postal service between M&he and the 
Comorin Islands. It had a very curious 
appearance. The old-fashioned funnel re¬ 
sembled an out-of-date top-hat, and the two 
stumpy masts had no doubt been provided 
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in case of an accident to the engines, though, 
had their services been required, they cer¬ 
tainly could not have carried sufficient 
canvas to have brought the old tub to the 
nearest port. 

On that memorable night, at the very 
first shock of the tempest, the sails were 
blown to ribbons, and we shipped such heavy 
seas that the boiler-fires were almost 
extinguished. Our situation was desperate. 
We were completely at the mercy of the 
storm. In the captain’s own words, all we 
could c’o was to allow the raging wind to 
carry us whither it would. 

During the whole night we were the sport 
of wind and waves, now scaling a watery 
mountain, now slipping down, down, into a 
seemingly bottomless abyss, amid the ominous 
creaking of the ancient hull and the shrieking 
of the tempest. Everyone felt certain that 
death was but a question of hours, or possibly 
of moments. It was as if both ship and wind 
together were being irresistibly sucked in by 
the jaws of some far-distant, invisible monster. 

Then suddenly we saw land ahead. It was 
at first merely a dark patch above the horizon. 
But very rapidly the patch increased in size 
and we saw a long line of bristling, perpen¬ 
dicular rocks, against which the storm was 
hurling us. 

The grey dawn brought into view, in the 
flank of the cliff, an immense black hole, into 
which the wind was rushing. The tempest 
and we with it were on the point of being 
sucked into the entrails of the earth. Another 
moment, and we should have been swept 
with the tempest into the black jaws of the 
colossal cavern, when suddenly there rang 
out the sharp, imperious tinkle of the ship’s 
alarm-bell. 

The appeal was evidently heard. A terrific 
crash of metal was followed by a stupefying 
shock, which shot me into the air as if I had 
been a living bombshell. The ship had been 
dashed against a verii al iron wall, and in an 
instant was a total wreck. 

Contact with the sea restored me to con¬ 
sciousness. I had fallen into the water amid 
the wreckage of the Fulton, which covered 
the rocks with an indescribable chaos of 
splintered wood and twisted iron. The wind 
had abated, and numerous bodies were being 
carried out to sea by the ebb-tide. Very 
fortunately, I was able to obtain a foothold 
in the shallow water, for, bruised and bleeding 
as I was, I should have been far too weak to 
swim. At last I reached the dry sand, on 
which I fell down, quite exhausted. When I 
was able to look quietly about me I saw that 


the yawning hole in the cliff had disappeared. 
In its place was a vertical iron wall, on which 
the shock of the vessel had left a few glimmer¬ 
ing scratches. Assuredly this mysterious gate 
had been closed just in time to bar the 
passage against us. 

A voice hailed me. The captain, the only 
survivor except myself, his clothes in tatters, 
and covered with seaweed and scum, was 
dragging himself painfully over the sand. 

“ Bad luck,” he said, “ has thrown us upon 
what is certainly the most deserted region in 
the world. I have not the slightest doubt 
that this is Bellows Island, a volcanic forma¬ 
tion which rose from the sea less than a cen¬ 
tury ago, and which the few geographers who 
have taken note of it have marked in their 
maps as being in the very middle of the 
Indian Ocean.” 

“ This seems very strange to me, captain. 
Are you sure that your mind has not been 
affected by what we have gone through ? 
How is it possible that, in a sea like this, 
continually crossed by vessels, and at a time 
when the world is nearly all explored, any 
island could possibly remain so little known ? ” 

“ The fact is as I say. When this island 
first appeared, and so long as it remained an 
arid, uninhabitable rock capped by a volcano, 
it was quite simple to land upon it. But for 
a number of years it seems as if, in some 
mysterious manner, it were standing on its 
defence against the curiosity of men. How¬ 
ever much or however little truth there may 
be in this legend, one thing is certain—all 
who have attempted to approach it have 
been driven out of their route by sudden 
storms. It is said that there comes from it, 
as from a gigantic bellows, a tempest which 
repels ships from its shores. Hence its name 
—the Bellows Island.” 

My eyes fell upon the great iron door 
which covered the subterranean entrance. 

“ In any case,” I said, “ there is the spot 
from which a tempest might have come, for 
it is there a tempest entered. That wrought- 
iron door is a sure proof, moreover, that 
human intelligence has been at work. There 
are men here ”—I spoke with conviction— 
“ civilized men, great engineers-” 

“ For our sake,” sighed the captain, “ I 
only hope you are right.” 

He was still speaking when I interrupted 
him with a cry of delight. A small boat had 
shot round the promontory and was coming 
straight in our direction, without either oars 
or sails, propelled, no doubt, by some kind of 
hidden motor. In it a man was making 
friendly signals to us. He was dressed quite 
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in European fashion, though the cut of his 
clothes was somewhat out of date. When 
he was quite near us he jumped out of the 
boat and came quickly across the rocks. 

“ Gentlemen,” he began, “ we are terribly 
grieved at what has happened to you. We 
would gladly have done anything to obviate 
it, but to have allowed your boat to enter 
the wind - cave would have been to send 
every one on board to certain death. To 
close the door was to give you the one solitary 
chance of safety that remained. I see, alas! ” 
—he stopped to look round at the floating 
bodies—“ that it has been of little use to 
most of you. The best thing to be done now, 
however, so far as you two are concerned, is 
to come with me to the harbour. Your com¬ 
panions will be decently buried, and any 
wreckage that can be turned to account will 
be collected.” 

Both the captain and I were so feeble that 
our thanks were but brief. Our rescuer 
helped us into the boat, which at once started 
at great speed. We attempted to tell him 
our story. When we were expressing our 
amazement at the sudden end of the tempest 
and the mysterious force which had driven 
us against the island, our unknown acquaint¬ 
ance said, very gravely :— 

“ You will have many other subjects of 
astonishment. We are a nation of inventors, 
whom poverty and the incredulity of those 
who wield the power of money have forced 
to retire from the world. Have you ever 
asked yourself what becomes of all those 
ingenious persons who never succeed in turn¬ 
ing their discoveries to account ? Many of 
them have found a refuge here, and are now 
able to laugh at the fools who sneered at the 
inventions of their genius as wild dreams. 
By our united efforts we voluntary exiles 
have created industry and life on a barren 
rock. We are Nature’s masters. We ex¬ 
pressly selected this island, which is situated 
on the line of the great natural tempests, 
and we capture the storms as bird-catchers 
trap doves, in order to utilize their energy 
in our houses and in our workshops. Last 
night we were storing up our wind-supply in 
our deep underground caves. Wind is com¬ 
pressed air, which costs us nothing, and can 
be utilized in innumerable ways.” 

While this extraordinary man, who could 
make the wind and the tempest do his bid¬ 
ding, was still speaking, our boat was drawing 
alongside the breakwater of the harbour, 
which was the scene of tumultuous activity. 

This breakwater and pier was itself most 
curious, and resembled none we had ever 
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before seen. The sides were not of stone, 
but were formed of iron plates, each fixed 
upon an axle, which turned over with a click¬ 
ing sound, such as is made by a released 
spring, every time the sea broke against 
them. 

“ You perceive,” said our guide, “ that we 
are even able to utilize the movement of the 
waves. Every impact of the water on these 
steel plates imparts a motion to a toothed 
wheel in the interior of the jetty, and this, by 
means of a simple mechanical arrangement of 
axles and cog-wheels, is transmitted to those 
splendid factories you see along the shore, 
in which it sets the looms automatically to 
work. The sea is the indefatigable toiler who 
weaves our garments and linen, as well as 
the canvas which protects our gardens from 
the weather.” 

By this time we had landed and were 
walking towards the town. 

Our guide pushed open a door. 

“ Look what the sea can do,” he said. 

Before our eyes there stretched a long 
gallery, in which the sunlight was dancing 
on myriads of taut threads, amid a chaos 
of whirling wheels and leather belting. The 
shuttles, impelled by invisible hands, shot 
like lightning to and fro across the warp. 
Happy-looking women were rolling up the 
pieces of these miraculous stuffs, some fine 
and transparent as lace, others warm and 
heavy. 

“ You see,” continued our companion, 
“ how docile and patient we have made the 
ocean, who has killed so many men ! ” 

“ What happens when she takes the bit 
between her teeth ? ” inquired the captain. 

“ When she is irritated she does her work 
more quickly, that is all.” 

“ What about the tide ? At low water 
the sea is far away.” 

“ That is true. The sea actually beats 
upon the jetty only for about nine hours out 
of the twenty-four. But surely civilized 
persons such as you will not grudge so indus¬ 
trious a servant a nine hours’ working day ! ” 

For the first few days of my stay in Bellows 
Island I was obliged to rest. I was inclined 
to fancy that such excitement and novelty 
would enable me to get the better of my weak¬ 
ness, but the shock had been too severe and 
my wounds, though insignificant, too painful. 
I was compelled to remain in bed. From 
my spacious, comfortable room I had a good 
view of the town. All the resources of the 
volcanic soil had been turned to the best 
account by the engineers. The houses, built 

of black lava, but by no means of depressing 
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aspect under the glaring tropical sun, were 
of original and harmonious designs. Space 
being somewhat restricted, very few vehicles 
were to he seen, except electric cars, while 
the inhabitants, though comparatively few, 
filled the streets with life and activity. Hut 
what really distinguished the place from all 
others I had seen was the extraordinary 
utilization of natural forces, which elsewhere 
are allowed to run to waste. 

In Europe we hardly yet know how r to 
employ those two forms of natural energy 
which cost us nothing—the wind, which 
turns a few mills, and the mountain water¬ 
falls. We prefer to create energy at enormous 
expense by the combustion of coal. In 
Bellows Island coal is unknown, so that the 


them in communication with a great central 
cave. By dint of superhuman patience the 
walls of these caverns had all been carefully 
polished. Through the gigantic tubes, thui 
transformed into so many enormous engine- 
cylinders, pistons worked backward and for¬ 
ward throughout their entire length. The 
rods of the pistons* which were driven by 
steam generated by the inexhaustible volcanic 
furnace, set in motion immense fly-wheels, a 
hundred feet high. The entire subsoil, it may 
be said, thus formed one enormous engine. 
I shall refer to the enormous steam-boiler in 
the volcano later on. When, with a sound 
which made the mountain tremble, this 
machinery was set in motion, the colossal 



exiles were obliged to discover other sources 
of active energy. The wind, the lightning, 
rain, the ocean, the very fires of the volcano, 
of which the giant crater dominated the 
island, had become the regular auxiliaries 
of the inhabitants. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the 
very many uses to which the force of the wind 
had been applied, I had already learned 
roughly how—if 1 may employ a homely but 
expressive simile—the winds were bottled 
up for use. Then the volcanic fires had 
formed in the subsoil of the island a vast 
number of caverns, almost round and grouped 
somew'hat like the holes in a sponge, each of 


rods began to move, the escape-pipes spat 
forth flame, the iron doors of the gaping hole 
on the cliff-face were raised, and the pistons 
were drawn back, sucking the wind into the 
empty reservoirs, until the island had renewed 
its stock of compressed air. 

By means of an installation of pipes, 
similar to those we use for gas-lighting, this 
compressed air was distributed everywhere. 
There was nothing for which it did not serve, 
from a flour-mill to a potter's wheel. During 
the night a slight whiff of the air was sufficient 
to cleanse the streets more effectually than 
the best mechanical apparatus employed by 
any municipal body in Europe. In private 
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houses the air was used for such humble 
missions as blowing a dull fire, and in my own 
room, while I was recovering from my 
fatigue, and when the heat was tropical, I 
was able, by merely turning a tap near my 
bed, to bathe myself in a stream of cool, 
refreshing air. 

I was frequently visited by our rescuer, a 
person of considerable importance, who was 
in charge of the Wind Department. The post 
was no sinecure, as I was able to judge for 
myself when I inspected his laboratory the 
first time I went out. He passed his life 
surrounded by scientific instruments which 
he had made himself—anemometers hygro¬ 
meters, manometers, all connected with the 
subterranean reservoirs. Every hour it was 
his duty to note the state of the atmospheric 
currents. He it was, too, who regulated the 
consumption of air by the public, according 
to the reserves available. 

Another of his duties was to protect the 
island from the curiosity of strangers, who 
might have interfered with the independence 
of the inhabitants. On days when a ship was 
sighted there was never any question of 
economizing the wind. On the contrary, 
every sluice was opened wide, every reservoir 
of air was emptied. The ship, assailed by 
the tempest thus blown from the very bowels 
of the earth, was carried in another direction, 
and so the secret which was so carefully 
concealed from the world remained inviolate 
once more. In our case it had happened 
that our ship had come within the action of 
the engines when they were sucking air into 
the mountain, and it was only by the sudden 
shutting of the iron doors that we were saved. 

“ I suppose,” I said to our friend one day, 
“ that it is also by means of air-mills that you 
procure the electricity which lights the place ? ” 

It was dusk at the time. The temperature 
was sweltering, and we were sipping iced 
drinks on a terrace overlooking the town and 
the sea. 

“ It would certainly be possible to do so,” 
he replied, with some pride. “ With wind 
you can do practically anything. But if we 
were to call upon it to furnish us with all the 
energy w e require, it might prove insufficient 
to meet every demand. You have seen the 
tide weaving our garments under the superin¬ 
tendence of my eminent friend, Mr. Reflux. 
The Ministry of Lightning is in charge of a 
German physicist, Mr. Drypile, who makes 
the clouds supply him with all the electricity 
he has need of. In this latitude, where the 
weather is constantly stormy and it thunders 
every day at sunset, it was only natural that 


such a plan should be resorted to. Look,” 
went on our guide; “ there are the clouds 
accumulating, and Mr. Drypile is at his 
post.” 

Low mutterings announced the approach 
of the evening storm. Pointing with his 
finger, he showed me a flock of kites taking 
flight from every point of the town. Their 
number was such that they almost hid the 
sky. 

“ In reality, very little was necessary to 
perfect Franklin’s experiment,” he continued. 
“ These toys are covered with thin sheets of 
tin, and the threads which hold them are 
soaked in acidulated water. Really, they are 
merely ordinary lightning-conductors, with 
this difference, however, that, instead of 
conducting the electricity of the clouds to 
the ground, they are connected with immense 
batteries of accumulators, which form reser¬ 
voirs of electrical energy. But this is not 
all. We also make electricity with steam.” 

“ With steam ? ” 

Turning towards the centre of the island, 
he showed us the volcano, now delicately 
rose-tinted by the rays of the setting sun, 
while its base was already azured by the on¬ 
coming night. “ What you see there is our 
boiler ! ” he said. 

The volcano was the great marvel of the 
island. Never have men possessed so for¬ 
midable a slave nor one so entirely devoted 
to their orders. No smoke-cap appeared at 
its summit; you might almost have thought 
it was extinct. Such, however, was far from 
being the case. The principal crater had been 
converted into a gigantic boiler, which the 
flame was constantly licking beneath, and 
which was filled with water. Thus was fur¬ 
nished the steam for the subterranean engines, 
and also for the forges situated at the base of 
the mountain. All day long you might hear 
the steam-hammers at work in the workshops 
which encircled the volcano. 

The volcano not only supplied the neces¬ 
sary force for the forges; it furnished the 
metals as well. 

With the captain I made an excursion to 
the forges. We started at dawn, and after a 
walk of two hours we began to hear the beat¬ 
ing of the hammers. Before us, mounting 
the sky, towered the volcano, capped by a 
brazen dome on which, from time to time, a 
safety-valve would open to allow a thin jet 
of steam to escape. At a certain height the 
mountain became steep and rugged, with 
rivers of ancient cinder. Tunnels pierced it 
from side to side, through which poured tor¬ 
rents of fiery red Java. 
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The main forge, with its rolling-mills, its 
hammers, and its anvils, filled vast, vaulted 
grottoes, which resounded with a reverberat¬ 
ing din. The incandescent metal was placed 
on tables of brass. The hammer was a mass 
of iron several tons in weight, giving rise 
each time it fell to a shower of glittering 
sparks, moulding the metal as if it had been 
paste. The manufactured object, which 
gradually grew black at the contact of the air, 
fell into a great basin of cold water with an 
angry hiss. 

In a colossal bearded figure leaning against 
an anvil I fancied I beheld Vulcan himself, 
the King of Iron ! 

I ventured to address this presiding deity. 

“ That is a boiler,” I said, pointing to the 
closed crater, “ which must change enormous 
quantities of water into steam.” 

“ Yes ; we use more than six hundred tons 
a day.” 

“ Is it possible ? But, in that case, the 
ram that falls from the sky cannot be suffi¬ 
cient to make up the quantity. Where do 
you get the balance from ? ” 

“ We bring it up,” was the phlegmatic 
answer. 

“ What! You mean to say you bring 
more than six hundred tons of water up to 
such a height every day ? ” 

“ It is not exactly we who bring it up. 
The tide does the actual work. You evidently 
were not aware that we utilize the tides also.” 

“ Even now I am afraid I don’t quite 
understand. The difference in level between 
low and high water is not more than twenty 
feet or so. How, then, can the water rise to 
the height of the crater ? The volcano must 
be at least six or seven hundred feet above 
sea-level.” 

He smiled. 

“ Imagine,” he said. “ a lever, with a right- 
angled shoulder and sufficiently rigid, the 
longer arm of which is six hundred feet in 
length. Now lower the smaller arm until it 
is horizontal. The longer arm, in the process, 
will have described an arc of a circle, the 
radius of which is equal to the length of the 
arm, and it will have carried to a height of 
six hundred feet whatever burden you may 
have attached to its extremity. The smaller 
arm meanwhile will have moved through 
quite an insignificant space. That is, roughly, 
the principle. Now I will show you how the 
theory is put into practice. Naturally, a 
colossal force must be applied to the smaller 
arm—a weight, in fact, greater than the total 
weight of the longer arm and its burden. 
Moreover, it must be a weight susceptible 
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of modification, so as to permit of the longer 
arm being lowered again after it has per¬ 
formed its work. It is here that the differ¬ 
ences in sea-level at different hours of the 
day come in.” 

VVe were just then rounding a spur of the 
mountain, and suddenly there appeared before 
me the most colossal object I have ever beheld. 
On that side the waves broke on the very 
flank of the mountain. On the shore, two 
cyclopean pillars supported a steel axle 
twenty feet in diameter, on which turned a 
gigantic angular lever. This lever, the con¬ 
struction of which recalled to some extent 
the framework of the Eiffel Tower, was made 
up of great steel beams, united by an intricate 
network of cross-beams and ties. Its smaller 
arm, relatively rather short, was bolted at 
its extremity to a great raft floating in the 
sea—a raft that was ten times larger than the 
largest steamer afloat, and heavily laden. 
The long arm of the lever, more than six 
hundred feet in length, supported at its 
extremity an immense tank, of a sufficient 
capacity to hold some three hundred tons of 
water. 

“ You see,” said our guide, “ the incoming 
tide, while it causes the raft to rise, raises at 
the same time the smaller arm of the lever 
and, consequently, lowers the extremity of 
the longer arm to sea-level. The tank at once, 
of course, fills with water. As the tide ebbs 
again the raft descends, dragging down the 
smaller arm after it, while the long arm, little 
by little, rises, until the extremity is at the 
height of the crater, where the tank tilts and 
empties its contents. Six hours are occupied 
in the ascent, six in the descent. As you are 
aware, there are two tides in the twenty-four 
hours, so that every day six hundred tons of 
water, more or less, are raised to the boiler. 
To set up the machine necessitated an 
enormous amount of labour, but ever since 
its erection it has gone on working by itself, 
and will continue to do so indefinitely, without 
any attention whatever.” 

As dusk was coming on we were descending 
the slope which led straight back to the town, 
through the fragrant olive-woods. In the 
distance the cistern terraces of the town 
shone out with the clear sheen of small lakes. 
The captain was buried deep in his reflections 
about the day’s experiences. 

“ Don’t you think,” he said, breaking the 
silence at last, “ that the inhabitants of this 
island rather take advantage of Nature’s 
kindness ? Suppose Nature were to take it 
into her head to have her revenge ? ” 

But how could Nature possibly revolt with 
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any chance of success, chained up and caged 
as she was ? So absolutely had she been 
mastered that it was difficult to see how she 
could have given practical vent to her fury, 
whatever her feelings might be. 

It would be impossible to describe even 
a tithe of the other achievements of these 
subtle inventors. To agriculture, however, 
they gave special attention. Whoever has 
seen the rich vineyards on the slopes of 
Vesuvius knows that volcanic alluvial soil 
is particularly fruitful. In addition to the 
olive plantation, the island also had vines, 
cereals of all kinds, and miraculous gardens 
filled at all seasons with fruits and flowers. 

The cultivated region resembled an immense 
hot-house. Heat arid water were distributed 
in the most methodical manner and absolutely 
nothing was left to- chance. No garden was 
ever allowed to receive more rain than it 
required, and automatic watering made up 
for any abnormal dryness in the atmosphere 
during very hot weather. Cold nights were 
by no means rare, but the plants were kept 
at a uniform temperature by irrigation with 
tepid water. In this way the eternal spring 
the poets have sung of was artificially brought 
about. On the same day, no matter what 
season of the year it was, you could see the 
flowers of May opening their buds and the 
fruits of September ripening. 

Nor was this all. When experimenting 
on the decomposition of sunlight with a 
prism, a German physicist discovered that, 
beyond the confines of the coloured spectrum, 
beyond even those ultra-violet rays of the 
dark spectrum, the chemical properties of 
which have long been recognized, there are 
still other radiations with very peculiar 
properties. These radiations are capable 
of increasing the intensity of all life-forces, 
and this to an extraordinary extent. 

It had occurred to this new Prometheus 
that, if he were to capture the sun’s rays by 
means of an enormous lens, he might extract 
the life-giving radiations and direct them into 
his orchard. Experience soon proved that 
the conclusions he had arrived . at were 
correct. The method he adopted was not 
without a beauty of its own. Above the 
gardens, at the summit of a high tower, a 
gigantic convex disc, as transparent as 
crystal, turned upon an axis by means of 
clockwork, so as always to follow the course of 
the sun, the rays of which were thus concen¬ 
trated in a dazzling focus of blinding- bright¬ 
ness. This burning shaft of light was next 
directed on a prism, which spread over the 
whole centre of the garden all the colours of 


the rainbow. To add to the beauty of the 
place, fountains were placed in suitable 
positions, and their jets resembled large 
sheets of changing silk, the tints ranging from 
the brightest red to the deepest violet. The 
eye was thus delighted at the same time as 
the air was refreshed. 

But it was when you looked at the vegeta¬ 
tion surrounding you that admiration was 
lost in wonder. Everything was so arranged 
that the rays fell exactly where required, and 
the plants grew with an amazing exuberance, 
which no mere effect of climate could ever 
parallel. Orange-trees, with trunks twenty 
or twenty-five feet in girth, were bending 
under the weight of their golden fruit, wl ch 
were as large as water-melons ; vines, enlacing 
elm-trees, bore sumptuous bunches, of which 
each separate grape, black or yellow, was the 
size of an average orange. As for the ferns, 
they waved their spreading heads, as enormous 
as the feathery tops of date-palms. It was 
seriously contemplated to extend this mar¬ 
vellous method of cultivation to the entire 
island, which would then have resembled 
Paradise or the Garden of the Hesperides. 

Alas ! it was ordained that human ingenuity 
should go thus far and no farther, and I was 
destined to be a witness of the most lament¬ 
able catastrophe which, since the beginning 
of history, has ever discouraged progress. 

One morning I was leaning out of my 
window, drinking in the delicious odours of 
the country, which were mingled with the 
strong perfume of the ocean, when I was not 
a little surprised to notice that the volcano 
was crowned with great wreaths of smoke. 
It reminded me of the steam which slightly 
raises the lid of a kettle. The air was 
gradually becoming moist and burning. Soon 
thick fog covered the entire island, quite 
shutting out the light of the sun. The streets 
were filled with excited, shouting people. 
Then the soil itself began to growl and 
tremble, as if some formidable dragon, 
after long slumbers, were awakening some¬ 
where in the depths below. 

Finally, with the tumult of an invasion, I 
saw an army of blacksmiths, covered with 
cinders, tearing through the streets, screaming 
something as they went that was incompre¬ 
hensible to me. 

I went out to join the crowd. 

“ An eruption ! An eruption ! ” 

The word of deadly meaning, uttered in 
accents of terror, passed from lip to lip. 
Stupefying news, confused reports, were 
being repeated by one and another. What I 

vaguely gathered was that there had been a 
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sudden increase in the strength of the central 
heat. Floods of burning lava had inundated 
the forges and driven away the workmen. 
At the foot of the mountain there was a 
heap of carbonized bodies. The steam I 
had seen was the entire contents of the great 
boiler, the great boiling lake which flashed 
into vapour almost in an instant. 

Suddenly there was a terrific explosion. 
All through the fog there was a red glare. 
In place of the humid vapour a rain of cinders 
began to fall. Clouds of stones descended 
upon the houses, or crashed into the sea with 
the hissing of myriads of quenched fire¬ 
brands. The volcano had resumed posses¬ 
sion of its central chimney, and was sending 
forth great sheets of flame. It was at the 
same time dark and red, as it is during some 
great conflagration at the dead of night. 
There was an awful roar—a mad stampede. 

The river of lava, with its ensanguined 
tongues, was sweeping through the town, 
burying human beings in its glowing waves. 
The earth shook ceaselessly. Here and there 
crevices opened/ through which the im¬ 
prisoned winds escaped with an awe-inspiring 
roar. At other spots, where the gases in 
the subsoil had combined to form detonat¬ 
ing mixtures, there was a series of muffled 
roarings and explosions. Through a thousand 
fissures which had opened in the wind-caves 
the tempests were rushing forth, and under 
the cyclone the sea boiled and foamed in 
terrifying fury. 


Before the advancing fire the desperate 
little group of which I was one had retired 
to the water’s edge. Farther we could not go. 

Then, away in the distance, we saw an 
awful sight. A monstrous wave, so stupen¬ 
dous that it seemed impossible to be real, 
a moving wall that reached to the very clouds, 
was advancing upon us. Whither was I to 
fly ? My limbs were giving way. AH round 
me I could see elusive shades rushing like 
ghosts through the smoke. I heard cries, 
shouts, and shrieks. Where was I ? Where 
was the captain ? I could see no one. I am 
certain I must have screamed, yet I did not 
hear the sound of my own voice. 

It seemed as if the island were descending 
to the bottom of the ocean. The water was 
alreadyTip to my ankles—already I was in 
the sea ! And always that great wave was 
coming on, with the speed of a horse at the 
gallop. Then, without warning, the foaming 
crest gave way. The immense wall of water 
fell. I closed my eyes. In my ears was the 
murmur of the mighty waters. 

' Once more Death had refused to take me. 
By the merest chance I became entangled 
amid some floating wreckage. A large 
steamer, on its way to Hong-Kong from 
Plymouth, itself flying before the tempest, 
picked me up, half dead, a poor waif, tossing 
on the sea—the sea which had swallowed up 
and hidden fqr ever the. last trace of the 
magic island and its people. 

—Translated by Alder Anderson. 
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Christmas Puzzles 


By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 



T was on a certain Christmas Eve, 
during a great snowstorm, that a 
small railway train running on an 
unimportant branch line in the 
North of England was brought to a 
standstill at the little station of 

B-. After a consultation had 

taken place amongst the station- 
master, engine-driver* and guard, the 
anxious passengers were informed that it might be 
several hours before the line could be got sufficiently 
clear for the train to proceed* Men were working at 
a large snow-drift in a cutting, ami the best that was 
possible in the circumstances was being done* There 
was a large fire in the general waiting-room, and 
passengers were invited to go there and make them¬ 
selves as comfortable as the conditions would allow* 
The genial station-master provided tea, coffee, and 
such light provisions its were obtainable, and the party 
was soon put in excellent spirits* But as lime dragged 
on these spirits began to flag, and the station-master 
looked round for some means of providing entertain¬ 
ment for his impatient guests- Would anybody oblige 
with a song ? No response. Would anybody favour 
m with a short recitation ? No reply* Was there 
any gentleman present who could show us a few con¬ 
juring tricks ? Such a gentleman was not forth* 
coming. Then the station-master knit his brows in 
thought, until somebody suggested to him that per* 


haps the way out of his perplexity was puzzles. It 
was a happy thought, and he jumped at the idea* 


66 *—THE STATION-MASTER’S LITTLE 
POSER. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I will tell you a curious 
little thing that happened on this line a short time 
ago. An old lady entered a complaint against the til- 
manners of our officials* She said, * They are that 
saucy that there is no putting up with them** While 
travelling to pay a visit to her married daughter, it 
seems she put her head out of the carriage w indow at 
a certain junction and inquired, 4 How long do we 
wait here, guard ? f She said that the impudent man 
merely replied, * Too-too-too-too^too-too ! 1 Though 
tiiis trumpeting very much annoyed her, she repeated 
her inquiry at the next stop to another official I ‘ Why 
are we waiting here ? * To her inexpressible indigna¬ 
tion, the answer she received was, * Faw-faw-faw-faw- 
faw-faw/ She wrote a letter of complaint to the 
manager of the line, but he assured her that the two 
replies were quite satisfactory and polite if properly 
understood- Now, can any of you tell me what thev 
really mean ? ** 

Many of the passengers were very perplexed until 
the station-master explained. Can you guess his 
explanation ? 
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67.—LONDON AND YORK. 

“ That reminds me/’ said an elderly gentleman 
with side-whiskers, “ of another railway poser. A 
train left London for York at twelve midnight, and 
another train left York for London at the same time.” 

There was a pause, while several passengers pro¬ 
duced a pencil and a piece of paper or old envelope 
for calculations. 

44 Now, the train from London went la t the uniform 
speed of forty miles an hour, while the average spe ed 
of the York train was fifty miles an hour, only the 
York train had two stops of ten minutes each. Which 
train was nearest to London when they met ? ” 

44 Pardon me,” said a young man in the comer, 
44 but can you not first tell us the distance from London 
to York ? ” 

44 Quite unnecessary,” said the elderly gentleman. 

A clerical gentleman, apparently a dean, was heard 
to mutter, 44 Call London train x and York train y ; 

then- r But the rest was lost, for first one and then 

another began to laugh loudly, until everybody in 
turn had caught on to the point of the problem and 
the merriment was quite general. What were they 
laughing at ? 


68.—A PAVEMENT PUZZLE. 

44 1 don’t know much about railways,” said a red- 
haired man near the door. 44 I’m a stonemason by 
trade, and here’s a little thing that bothered me last 
week. Two floors had to be paved with stones, each 
a foot square. The number of stones in both was two 
thousand one hundred and twenty, but each side of 
one floor was twelve feet more than each side of the 
other floor. What were the dimensions of the two 
floors ? ” 

44 What stone was it, guv’nor ? ” asked a working¬ 
man humorist, but the stonemason did not reply ; he 
merely looked. 


69.—THE TEA-SERVICE PUZZLE. 

At this point a youth who appeared to be an art 
student said that he had just remembered a puzzle 
that might entertain the company. Placing a large 
railway poster face downwards on the table, he divided 
its surface with a pencil into six squares, in which he 
placed three tea-cups, a sugar-basin, and a milk-jug, 
in the positions shown in our illustration. 



44 Now,” he said, 44 the puzzle is to make the basin 
and the jug change places in the fewest possible moves. 
You may move the articles one at a time to the square 
that is vacant for the time being, but not diagonally 
or by leaping over one another. In fact, you move 
them just as if they were chess rooks.” 

This puzzle was found very entertaining, and nearly 
everybody who made the attempt succeeded in making 
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the exchange, but it is an interesting fact that not one 
of the passengers managed to do it in the fewest possible 
moves.' How many moves would the reader have 
required ? We have found it quite a fascinating little 
poser. 


70.—THE POST-OFFICE CLERK’S DILEMMA- 
44 1 suppose in every walk of life,” said a young lady 
passenger, 44 we have our little perplexities. I am a 
counter clerk in a post-office, and I must confess that 
some of the requests that we receive from the public 
are quite perplexing. I will give the company an 
example of the sort of thing we are sometimes asked 
to do. A gentleman came into our office one day and 
threw a crown-piece on the counter with the remark, 
4 Be so good as to give me some twopenny stamps, 
six times as many penny stamps, and make up the rest 
of the money in twopence-halfpenny stamps.’ Now, 
how was I to perform this little feat ? ” 

This simple little question gave considerable trouble 
to a good many of the party. 

71.—THE FIFTY PUZZLE. 

The guard of the delayed train next produced from 



his pocket ten white enamelled discs with numbers on 
them. They were number-plates, or something of the 
sort, from railway carriages : we forget exactly what 
he called them. Placing these on the table in the 
form of a triangle, he said :— 

44 Who will be first to select three of these that 
will add up to fifty ? ” 

One passenger called out: 44 12,6, and 30 make 48,” 
but almost immediately another shouted 44 9, 21, and 
19 make 49,” which was better. Then, after a pause, 
a third person said, 44 3, 27, and 21 make 51,” which 
was just as good as the last, as its difference from 50 
was 1 only. Then somebody (we think it was the art 
student) aiscovered three numbers that made exactly 
fifty, and he won. Can the reader find the three 
numbers ? 


72.—THE LABOURER’S QUESTION. 

44 If you’ll excuse a labouring man,” said a smart¬ 
looking fellow in the corner, with quite unnecessary 
diffidence, 44 1 should like to be so bold as to ask a 
question. A chap I know was hired on a job by a 
cranky sort of gentleman for a year. For every day 
he worked he was to get seven shillings, but for every 
day he was idle he was to lose three shillings. At the 
end of the time he had nothing to receive, his fines 
being exactly equal to his earnings. Now, what 
bothers me is to find out just how many days the chap 
worked and how many days he idled.” 

44 Were there three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year ? ” somebody asked. 

44 Yes,” said the man ; 44 and Sundays counted just 
the same as week-days.” 

Several pencils came into play, and three of the 
company produced the correct answer almost at the 
same moment. gjna | from 
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73— A NEW MOTOR-CAR PUZZLE. 

The person who next came forward was a gentleman 
who informed the company that he was an enthusi¬ 
astic motorist, though the present state of the roads 
was not well adapted to the pursuit of his favourite 
pastime. He produced from his pocket a plan, of 
which we give a facsimile. 

44 This little problem was propounded to me lately,” 
he said. 44 The circles are supposed to be towns, and 
all the good roads are indicated by lines. The puzzle 
is to start from the town with a star and reach town 
E, after visiting every other town once, and once 



only. I have not yet found a route. In fact, I 
handed the puzzle to a friend of mine (an enthusiastic 
puzzlist) a day or two ago, and just as I was coming 
away to-day I received this wire from him : 4 No way, 
Pm sure.’ Perhaps the company can tell me whether 
or not he is correct. Is there any way of doing 

He did not get his answer, because just at that 
moment the guard returned to the room and called 
out: 44 Now, ladies and gentlemen, take your seats 
quickly, please ! We are just going on ! ” The wait¬ 
ing-room immediately emptied and we all made for 
our seats, surprised, on looking at our watches, to 
learn how long a time we had been kept waiting at the 
station. Curiously enough, nobody was heard to com¬ 
plain of the delay. 


Solutions to Last Month's Puzzles. 

62.—A DUNGEON PUZZLE. 

If the prisoner takes the route shown in the 
diagram—where, for the sake of clearness to the 
eye, the doors are omitted—he will succeed in visiting 
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every cell once, and only once, in as many as fifty- 
seven straight lines. 


63. —MATE IN TWO MOVES. 

The key move is Bishop to Queen’s fourth. Then 
whatever Black may play he can be checkmated next 
move. - 

64. —MRS. TIMPKINS’S AGE. 

The age of the younger at marriage is always the 
same as the number of years that expire before the 
elder becomes twice her age, if he was three times as 
old at marriage. In our case it was eighteen years 
afterwards : therefore Mrs. Timpkins was eighteen 
years of age on the wedding-day, and her husband 

fifty four. - 

65.—THE CONE PUZZLE. 

The simple rule is that the cone must be cut at 
one-third of its altitude. The rest is obvious. 


A New Bridge Problem. 

By Wladimir die Rozing. 


Hearts—Knave, 4, 3. 

Diamonds—Ace, queen, knave, 5. 
Clubs— Queen, 10, 5. 

Spades- Ace, queen, 5. 


Hearts—9, 7, 6. 
Diamonds—10,8, 7, 3,2. 
Clubs—Knave, 3, 2. 
Spades—6, 2. 


Hearts—King, queen, 5. 
Diamonds—King, 9. 
Clubs—King, 8, 7, 4. 
Spades—King, to, 8, 7. 


A 

Z Y 
B 


Hearts—Ace, 10, 8, 2. 

Diamonds—6, 4. 

Clubs—Ace, 9, 6. 

Spades—Knave, 9, 4, 3. 

A deals and declares No Trumps. Y leads 7 of spades. A 
and B are to make eleven tricks. 


SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH'S 
PROBLEM. 


A 

Diamonds kve 
Diamonds io 
Diamonds 8 
Hearts 8 
Spades 2 
Clubs 7 
Clubs 9 
Spades 5 
Spades 4 


Y 

Diamonds 4 
Spades 3 ! 
Spades 6 
Hearts king 
Hearts 7 
Clubs 4 
Clubs 5 
Hearts 9 
Hearts queen 


B 

Hearts 3 
Hearts 4 
Spades king I 
Hearts ace 
Spades 7! 
Hearts 5 
Hearts 6 
Hearts 10 
Hearts knave 


BRIDGE 

Z 

Diamonds 2 
Diamonds 5 
Diamonds 6 
Hearts 2 
Spades 8 

Clubs a 
Clubs 3 
Clubs 6 
Clubs 8 


The winning card in each trick is underlined. 
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A CHESS CURIOSITY. 

By T. B. ROWLAND. 
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I NCREDIBLE ns it may appear* it is quite possible 
to produce nearly a score of different problems 
from tlie one setting of a few selected chessmen. 
Take, for instance, the above position, and place it 
on the chessboard so that the White king occupies 
K 6 and the other men relatively. This gives 

PROBLEM No. i. 

It I At K. 



WHITE- 

White to play and mate in three moves. 

Jl looks simple enough, yet some difficulty will be 
experienced in solving it ; but when the solution is 
found, (lie solver will be rewarded by ihe prettv 
symmetrical mute in the main variation. 

Now move the position one square to the right, 
and we have *— 

PROBLEM NO. 2. 

A three-mover, the composition of which is claimed 
by B. Cr. Laws, a London composer. 

This position again moved one square to the right 
gives ■— 

PROBLEM No. 3. 

Another three-mover, vet altogether different to the 
others. It is by L, H, jokisch, a German compeer* 
and will also he found difficult to solve. 

Move 1 his position one square down, bringing the 
White king to K Kt 5 and the other men to their 
relative squares, and we get 

PROBLEM No, 4. 

White to play and mate in three moves, 

Vul, *lii- 6S. 
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Moved one square down again gives :— 
PROBLEM No. 5, 

BLACK, 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 

This is an easy problem to solve, and w ould hard Iv 
gain a prize in a tourney. However, it is unlike any 
of the others* Now, without in any wav moving the 
[Kisition* it produces three other three-movers. The 
modus operandt is—first, give the chessboard half a 
turn to the right, and we have :— 

PROBLEM No. 6* 

White to play and mate in three moves. 

Give the board another half a turn to the right, 
and w e get 

PROBLEM No. 7. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
Another half-turn of the hoard to the right gives 

PROBLEM No, 8, 

White to play and mate in three moves. 

This does not exhaust the possibilities of the position, 
for by placing it so that the White king occupies 
K R 7—i.f% No. 3 moved one square diagonally up 
towards the right—we have :— 

PROBLEM No. 9 , 

White to play and mate in three moves. 

Placed thus, we have two problems, as the first and 
second moves of the solution may be transposed. 
Bringing this position one square to the left gives us :— 

PRCBLEM No. 10. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
Filially, place the position so that the White king 
is on K ti 5 and the other men on their relative square^, 
and we gel ;— 

PROBLEM No, ir. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 

This gives three other four-move problems, by giving 
the board half a turn at a time as we did with No, 5, 
The solutions are withheld until next issue, in order 
that our readers mav solve the problems for themselves. 
Then we hope to give further instances of the possi¬ 
bilities of a set position. 
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The series of stories commencing in this number are specially translated for 
English boys aod girls from a volume of the best Russian Wonder Tales 
selected by command of the Czar for the use of his own children. 




EFORE our grandfathers 
had learned anything, 
before their grandfathers 
were born, there was, in 
the Court of the Czar of a 
far empire, a young bow¬ 


man named Tara ban* who was the cleverest 
of all the royal archers. Each day he 
went huntin' A the fens and marshes 
for wild swat:’ for the palace table, and 
one evening, as he wandered with his 
bow and arrows, he saw seven white ducks 
with silver wings resting beneath a tree. 
So beautiful were they that he w-ould not 
shoot them, but when they flew away fol¬ 
lowed them afoot, thinking : “ Perhaps when 
they alight again I may catch one alive.” 
The ducks alighted on the shore of the 
ocean, and there they laid aside their silver 
wings and, becoming transformed into lovely 
maidens, threw themselves into the water 
and began to bathe. 


A STORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Illustrated 

Ly H. R. 

Millar. 
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The archer crept noiselessly near and, 
without being seen, took the silver wings of 
the one he thought the most beautiful, and 
hid himself. 

Presently the damsels finished their bathing 
and, coming from the water, ran to put on 
their silver wings, and behold one pair was 
missing. Then she who owned them called 
to the others and said : “ Fly abroad, my 
little sisters ! Fly abroad and linger not or 
me ! I must stay and search for my wings.” 

The six maidens thereupon put on their 
silver wings and, ing again to white 
ducks, flew away c - the o<~ an, while the 
one who remained began to wtep. Weeping, 
she cried : “ Show yourself, I pray, you who 
have evilly taken my silver wings. If you 
are a girl, I will be a sister to you. If warrior 
or lady, I will be your daughter. And if a 
youth, I will be your wife. Only give me 
back my silver wings ! ” 

When Taraban heard her v.ords he was 
filled with pity and, showing himself at once, 
gave her the wings. “ I would not cause you 
grief or sorrow, damsel,” he said. “ Take 
them and be free for a> r e. your 

tears I ask your forgix _.,s.” 

Then the maiden luoked .onder- 

ingly and said : “ You speax c kindly, 
though I have been taught t’ men were 
hard and cruel. Neverthel word given 
cannot be recalled, and if yo\ .fe so minded 
I will marry you.” 

The archer rejoiced, and kissed and caressed 
her, and he. took her to the capital and they 
were married. Then Taraban bethought 
himself of his duty, and went to the palace 
and prostrated himself before the Czar. 

“ Health to you, my best bowman ! ” said 
the Czar. “ What would you ask ? ” 

“ O your Majesty,” he said, “ I am guilty 
before you ! I have wedded a wife without 
your royal permission.” 

“ Well,” said the Czar, “ your fault is not 
a great one. Come hh L_ *o-morrow, how¬ 
ever, and bring your wife, ‘ she may salute 

yy 

me. 

So next day Taraban brought his wife to 
the palace, and her beauty was such that it 
made the other ladies of the Court look like 
crows. The Czar could not gaze sufficiently 
at her, and the instant she had gone felt him¬ 
self seized with a violent love for her. He 
sent in hot haste for his Court Ministers, his 
Boyars, and his great Generals, and said : 
“ Here are the keys of my royal treasury. 
Take as much gold as you require to search 
throughout the four corners of the world. 
Only fetch me, to become my Czariaa, 
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such another beauty as the wife of my 
archer! ” 

The Boyars and Councillors had, perforce, to 
go upon the highway to search. While they 
were thus engaged a ragged beggar approached 
them. “ Why are you so cast down, O Boyars 
and gentlemen ? ” he asked. 

“ Get you gone ! ” they said. 

“ Best not to drive me away,” the beggar 
replied. “ Rather give me a piece of gold, and 
I will point you out the road of cleverness.” 

Thereupon one of them gave him a piece 
of gold, when he crossed himself and said : 
“ O Boyars and gentlemen, well do I know 
your quest. However, another maiden as 
lovely as the wife of Taraban the archer you 
will not find in the whole world. Sooner will 
beards grow from the palms of your hands. 
It is of no use to search for her, and as the 
Czar will be satisfied with nothing less, your 
heads will pay for your failure. Go back, 
therefore, to the Czar and bid him command 
the archer to journey across three times nine 
lands to the little forest monster Muzhichek, 
who is as high as a man’s knee, with mous¬ 
taches seven miles long, and to bring hither 
his invisible servant, Schmat-Razum, who 
lives in his master’s pocket and does all that 
he orders him. Bid the Czar demand this of 
the archer, and he shall have his will. For 
while Muzhichek indeed exists, no man can 
find his dwelling nor perceive his invisible 
servant, and Taraban will wander all his life 
long, though he live for ever, without accom¬ 
plishing the task, and the Czar may have his 
beautiful wife.” 

The Boyars and Ministers were rejoiced. 
They loaded the beggar with gold, and, 
returning to the palace, advised the Czar to 
act upon this counsel, and he, being cruel and 
wicked of heart, did so. He summoned the 
archer and said :— 

“ Taraban, my well-beloved bowman, and 
best of my archers ! On account of your 
loyalty I have chosen you for an especial 
service. Across three times nine lands dwells 
the forest monster, Muzhichek, who is as 
high as a man’s knee, with moustaches seven 
miles long. Bring to me his servant, Schmat- 
Razum, who lives in his pocket, and you 
shall be chief of all my Boyars. But as you 
love your life, mind you return not without 
him ! ” 

The archer went home in great distress, 
and his wife, noticing his sorrowful look, 
asked : “ What has saddened you ? Have 
you had an unfriendly word from the Czar ? 
Or, perchance, do I no longer please you ? ” 

“ You please me only too well, my dearest 
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wife/ 1 he answered ; ** but your beauty now 
has brought ruin upon me ! 11 

She besought him to tell what had befallen, 
and when he had told her, she said : “ The 
Czar is indeed your prime enemy, and has 
set you a grievous task, and there is no one 
in the world who can aid you, unless it be 
my little mother* I will send you to her for 
advice/ 7 

Then she gave Taraban a crystal ball and a 


as often as you wash, dry your face upon it 
and upon no other/ 7 

So the archer bade her farewell, and set 
out. He threw' down the ball, which rolled 
always before him, and it led him across three 
times nine countries, till he had journeyed 
for the space of a whole year. 

Now r when he had been absent three months 
the Czar called his Ministers and said : “ The 
archer has been gone a fourth part of a year, 



silken handkerchief. 

" After you are well out of the city,” she 
said, throw this ball upon the ground, and 
follow whither it rolls* ft will lead you to 
my little mother. As for the handkerchief, 


1 she bksouuht him to tell what had belalles 


and no doubt he will never return. I see not 
why I should wait longer. Go, therefore, and 
bring his wife to the palace/ 1 

They w-ent accordingly, and brought her 
to him, and he straightway began to speak 
endearing words to her ; but she 
repulsed him, and cried out 
upon him, saying 

“ Though you are a great 
Czar, yet I am a wife, and Tara¬ 
ban your arrhcr is my husband, 
and 1 will have no other ! 71 
” If you will not love me 
willingly, then will l compel 
you ! 15 swore the Czar, and bade 
them build a square tower be¬ 
side the ocean, and, shutting 
her within it, locked its door 
with seven locks, and sur¬ 
rounded it with soldiers and 
with ships till she should look 
kindly upon him* 
As for the archer, 
when he had jour¬ 
neyed a year, fol¬ 
lowing: the crystal 
balk he reached a 
vast and splendid 
palace, to whose 
gate the ball led 
him. He entered, 
and there met him 
six lovely damsels, 
who greeted him 
kindly, and, see¬ 
ing that he was 
travel - worn and 
wearied, gave him 
food and drink, 
and made him lie 
down and rest. 
When he rose 
they brought him 
a golden wash¬ 
basin and an em¬ 
broidered towe 1, 
hut the towel he 
would not use, 
drying his face 
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on the handkerchief he carried with him, 
No sooner did he show this, however, than 
they looked at it and cried : “ This hand¬ 
kerchief we knosv ! Where did vou obtain 
it ? " 

“ It was given me by my wife/* he replied. 

“ Then you have wedded our little sister ! ” 
they exclaimed, and led him to their mother, 
where she sat in a silver chair. To her he 
recounted how he had won his wife, and how 
they had lived happily together till the Czar 
had sent him on his present quest. 

The old mother said : “ My dear son-in - 
law, I have lived nine-tenths of my life on 
this earth, and I indeed know of Muzhichek, 
the forest monster, but where he lives L cannot 
tell, and never have I heard of his servant 
Schmat-Razum. Perhaps, however, 1 may 
discover for you where he may be found* 7 ’ 
Then going to a balcony which overlooked 
the land, she cried with a piping voice r 
“ Hark, all ye beasts and creeping things ! 
Come hither ! ” And at once there came 
hastening from all sides every kind of beast 
and reptile dll the ground was black with 


them. 1( O ye, my friends, who run and creep 
everywhere in all lands/ 7 she cried, “ have ye 
ever heard of Schmat-Razum ? 17 And all 
answered in one voice : “ No, we have nev er 
heard of him/ 

She sent them away to their jungles and 
thickets, when an aged frog, who, from lame¬ 
ness, had arrived behind the others, hopped 
forward and said : “ I have heard of Schmat- 
Razum, the servant of Muzhichek, the forest 
monster. His master lives on a mountain in 
a forest in the Empire of Czar Zme\% and 
the forest I know well. But it is at the very 
end of the world, and I cannot travel so far 
in less than fifty years. 5t 

The. old mother bade her daughters fetch 
a jar of milk and put into it the frog and gave 
it to the archer. “ Take this with you/' she 
said/'and the frog will show you the road 3 ’ 
So Tara ban took the jar and came at length 
to the empire of Czar Zme\% where was a 
mountain covered with a forest. He ascended 
the mountain, and at its very top was an iron 
door. Now* good youth/ said the frog, 
li this door is the entrance to the cavern 
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which is the abode of Muzhichek. As to 
Schmat-Razum, his servant, go with God, 
for I cannot aid you ! ” 

The archer thanked the frog, set the jar on 
the soft moss, and, opening the iron door, 
entered the cavern. Within it was dark 
enough to put one’s eyes out. Groping about, 
he found under a table an empty chest in 
which he hid himself and waited to see what 
would happen. 

He lay there one hour, he waited another, 
and a third, when suddenly there came a 
rumbling from without, the door was nearly 
torn from its hinges, and in came the forest 
monster. He was as high as a man’s knee, 
had swine’s bristles for hair, and his mous¬ 
taches, seven miles long, floated far out of the 
cavern behind him. 

Muzhichek sat himself down at the table 
and thundered : “ Ho ! Schmat-Razum ! 
Out of my pocket and fetch me my supper ! ” 
Instantly lamps lit themselves on the walls, 
plates laid themselves on the table covered 
with cooked flesh and fowl of every descrip¬ 
tion, and bottles of wine appeared and poured 
their contents into goblets. The forest 
monster ate and drank to surfeit, making a 
noise like a mill, till there was nothing left. 
Then he shouted : “ Ho ! Schmat-Razum ! 
Clear my table ! ” And immediately the 
empty plates and goblets disappeared and 
the lamps on the walls went out. Muzhichek 
then bade him remain and keep his house 
for him till his return, and rushed away down 
the mountain. 

The archer crept out of the chest, and 
seating himself at the table, shouted : “ Ho ! 
Schmat-Razum ! Bring me food and drink ! ” 
At once the lamps reappeared and the table 
was spread as before. Then he said: “ Ho! 
Schmat-Razum ! You should be hungry too. 
Sit down and eat and drink with me.” 

Then, though Taraban saw no one, a voice 
answered him and said : “ Whence come you, 
good youth ? For three times nine years 
have I served my master here, and never has 
lie asked me to sup with him as you do ! ” 

“ Nevertheless, Schmat-Razum,” said the 
archer, “ sit down. Perhaps I like your 
company better than your master does.” 

He began to eat and drink, and opposite 
him the plates and wineglasses empted them¬ 
selves, so that he knew the invisible servant 
was also eating and drinking. When the 
meal was finished, the archer said : “ Ho ! 
Schmat-Razum ! it seems to me your master, 
the forest monster, does not use you too well. 
Will you be my servant instead ? I will not 
use you worse.” 
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“ I will,” answered the other. “ I am 
right tired of this cavern. I see you are a 
good companion besides.” 

“ Come with me at once, then,” said the 
archer, “ for my home is far away.” 

He left the cavern, picked up the jar with 
the frog, and shouted for his servant. “ Here 
I am, master,” said a voice at his elbow. 
“ You cannot see me, yet I shall be ever by 
you to execute your commands.” 

Taraban set out, and made such good speed 
that, even had Muzhichek known what direc¬ 
tion his servant had taken, he would have 
had trouble enough to overtake him. They 
came to the deserted land where stood the 
splendid palace, and rested there three weeks, 
and Schmat-Razum feasted the archer and his 
mother-in-law and her six daughters every 
day. Taraban left there the aged frog, whom 
the old mother promised for her services three 
jars of fresh milk every nine days for ever. 
Then, with his invisible servant, Taraban 
set out again for his own empire. 

He journeyed six months without stopping, 
and at the end of that time was so wearied 
that he could scarcely set one foot before the 
other, and at length he sank down on the 
ground, saying : 44 Schmat-Razum, my faith¬ 
ful servant ! You must find another master, 
for I am utterly exhausted, and I fear me 1 
shall never see my own empire and my dear 
wife again ! ” 

“ Why did you not tell me you were 
wearied ? ” said Schmat-Razum ; “ I will 

carry you as far and as swiftly as you desire ! ” 
And instantly Taraban felt himself lifted as 
if by a whirlwind, and borne through the air 
with such exceeding swiftness that he could 
scarcely see the rivers and forests, the towns 
and villages, flying past. Presently he per¬ 
ceived far beneath him the waves of the blue 
sea, and there their pace slackened, and 
Schmat-Razum said : “ Master, will you net 
bid me here make you a resting-place ? ” 

44 Do so,” said Taraban ; and at once there 
was a mighty whirlpool in the sea below, and 
a green island appeared clothed with a frag¬ 
rant wood. At its edge was a garden full of 
flowers of seven colours and glowing shrub¬ 
bery, and in the garden was a golden summer¬ 
house, with silken awnings of many hues, 
and windows looking out over the sea. They 
descended, and Schmat-Razum said : “ Rest 
here, master, I pray you, and refresh your¬ 
self for some days, and then we will resume 
our journey.” 

So there they rested. Next day a mer¬ 
chant vessel came sailing by, and the ship’s 
master saw the island and put in near shore 
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and cast anchor, Taraban welcomed him, 
took him into his golden summer-house, and 
brought him a stool to sit upon, “ Abide 
here/' he said, “ and divert yourself with me 
for a season, for there is no one with me save 
my servant here,” 

The shipman said r “ But I see no servant.” 

" You shall presently understand,” said 
the archer, and called : i( Ho! Schmat- 
Razum ! bring hither wine and savoury 
meats ! ” and immediately a table was spread 
with all kinds of delicacies. The master of 
the ship was much astonished, and admired 
greatly the invisible servant, and for the 
space of a whole day besought the archer to 
sell him, offering for him a great store of gold. 
When Taraban would not, he fetched from 
his ship a little crystal casket. He raised 
its lid, and immediately the wind began 
to blow and the waves rose^ till the 
level of the water was ten feet higher 
than before ; he closed the lid, and 
the waves grew still and the water 
subsided. In addition to his gold, the 
ship's master offered this casket in 
exchange for Schmat-Razum, but the 
archer would not. 

The next day a 
second ship came 
sailing across the 
ocean and stopped 
at the island* It 
carried a rich mer¬ 
chant, who had 
himself rowed 
ashore in a skiff, 
and, like the first, 
was welcomed by 
Taraban. He, too, 
desired the in¬ 
visible servant.and 
for two days tried 
to persuade the 
archer to sell him. 

He offered for him 
a heap of precious 
stones without number, 
and at length, returning 
to his ship^ brought an 
earthen bowl, which he 
offered in exchange. He 
tapped the bowl's side, 
and it produced a full- 
irigged ship-of-war, with 
all its sailors and fight¬ 
ing men. He tapped fifty 
times, and w ith each tap 
it brought forth a like ** the forest mox 
ship, with sails spread and noi>e like a 


mariners and soldiers in their places, till a fleet 
of fifty lay off the island. Then he turned the 
bow l upside down, and ships and men at once 
disappeared. But the archer would not ex¬ 
change Schmat-Razum for the magic bowk 
While both ships lay at anchor there came 
a third vessel, bearing a trader from a distant 
kingdom, and he, too, came to rest on the 
island. So much did he desire to possess the 
archer's servant that, after he had bargained 
for the space of three days, he offered Taraban 
the value of his whole ship's cargo ; and when 
that did not suffice, he drew from his pocket 
a golden horn, which he offered in addition. 


SILK ATE AMI I PRANK TO SVRFE1T, MAKING A 
MILL, TII-L THERE WAS NO I II lNO LEFT.” 
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He blew into one end of it, and instantly a 
great host appeared, both horsemen and foot¬ 
men, with spears and armour shining like 
gold. The officers of the host waved their 
bright swords and the musicians played 
warlike music, and the foot-soldiers marched 
and the troopers galloped past ; then the 
trader blew into its other end, and all in 
an instant vanished. But neither for the 
wonderful horn would Taraban give up his 
servant Schmat-Razum. 

Now, the three vessels prepared to put out 
to sea, and presently Schmat-Razum came 
to the archer and said : “ Master, your three 
guests, the captain, the merchant, and the 
trader, purpose to do you ill. Just now I 
heard them plotting together how they may 
slay you, because you will not trade me to 
them. Now exchange me, I pray you, for 
the casket, the bowl, and the horn, and let 
them take me away. For at any moment 
you desire me I will return.” 

Accordingly Taraban went to the three 
men and said : “ Your wonders seemed to 
me to be less than mine, but it has occurred 
to me that with fleets and hosts I can take 
high service under some Czar, and fighting 
is my trade. So, if you will agree to give me 
your three wonders in exchange for him, you 
may have my servant.” 

The three conferred together. “It is 
much,” they said ; “ but, after all, we are 
merchantmen, and of what use to us are 
high tides, hosts, and ships of war ? With 
Schmat-Razum, however, we may live to¬ 
gether in plenty all our lives, and have what¬ 
ever our hearts desire.” 

So they gave the archer the casket, the 
bowl, and the horn, and. he bade Schmat- 
Razum go with them, and they boarded one 
of their vessels and sailed away in company 
across the blue sea. 

For three days they regaled their crews, 
and themselves feasted royally, drinking 
their fill each night and sleeping heavily, 
while the archer sat alone in the golden 
summer-house on the island. On the fourth 
evening, Taraban, finding loneliness sit 
heavily upon him, sighed and said to him¬ 
self 

“ Oh, Schmat-Razum, my faithful servant ! 
How long will it be before I hear your voice 
again ? ” 

And at that moment Schmat-Razum 
replied at his elbow : “ Here I am, master ; 
I only waited your call.” 

The archer rejoiced. “ It is time for us to 
go to my own empire,” he said. And in a 
twinkling island and summer-house vanished 

Diqilized by Google 
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and the whirlwind lifted him and bore him 
away. 

Next morning the captain, the merchant, 
and the trader awoke on the vessel. “ Ho ! 
Schmat-Razum ! ” they cried. “ Bring us a 
cooling drink ! ” But there was no answer, 
and the service was not rendered. They ran 
hither and thither, and shouted and bawled, 
but the invisible servant was gone. In anger 
they put about and returned to the place 
where the archer’s island had been, but no 
trace of it could they find. Then they said 
to one another : “ This was a magician, and 
he has cheated and fooled us ! May the 
devil take him ! ” And, weeping and lament¬ 
ing, they spread their sails and departed, 
each in a different direction. 

Meanwhile, the archer was carried by 
the whirlwind across the ocean to his own 
kingdom, and there on the shore he perceived 
the square tower which the Czar had built, 
surrounded by its ships and soldiers. 

“ Leave me here, Schmat-Razum,” he said, 
“ and go and see who is guarded in that tower.” 

He felt himself set gently on the sea-beach, 
and presently Schmat-Razum returned and 
said : “ Master, some lovely princess sits in 
the tower’s upper chamber, bemoaning the 
absence of her husband, whom the Czar has 
sent across three times nine lands, because he 
desires to possess her himself.” 

“ It is doubtless my own lovely wife ! ” 
the archer exclaimed, and sent his servant to 
her with a message bidding her be of good 
cheer. Then he ordered Schmat-Razum to 
take him to the Czar’s palace, and at once 
was set down under the royal windows. 

There he lifted his voice and cried : “ O 
w icked Czar ! You stealer of your subjects’ 
wives ! Come out to me that I, your 
archer, may tell you to your face what you 
are ! ” 

The captain of the guard, hearing this, 
thought him mad, and sent a soldier to seize 
him, but the soldier Schmat-Razum overthrew 
in an instant. The captain sent a squad, and 
them also he stretched on the ground like 
sheaves of barley, while the archer did not 
so much as lift a hand, but continued to shout 
against the Czar. 

Hearing the uproar, the Czar himself at 
length came to the window, and seeing the 
archer, and hearing his words, waxed exceed¬ 
ing wroth. “ Will you suffer this insolent 
bowman,” he cried, “ to revile me before my 
own palace ? ” And he sent in haste for his 
soldiers. They assembled, but as they came 
the archer took his golden horn and blew it, 
and at once the invincible host appeared 
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horse and foot, 
glittering in 
bright armour. 

He began to rap 
on his earthen 
bovilj and in- 
^tantlv' ships of 
war appeared 
long all the 

coast- He 
opened his 
crystal casket, 
and the waves 
rose and the 

water lifted ten 
feet, so that the 
ships came sail¬ 
ing up to the 
very walls of 
the capital. 

The watch¬ 
man sitting 
r>n the Czar's 
watch-towers 
cried to those 
beneath that 
a hundred 
war-ships had 
arrived under 
sail and were 
coming to 
attack t h e 
capital, and 
theyhastened 
to tell the 
Czar. 

Furious, he 
mounted his 
horse and 
rode out at 
the head of 
open battle, 

Taraban called the captains of his host and 
gave them orders, The musicians began to 
play, and the horses to chafe and fume, the 
drummers beat their drums, and the horse¬ 
men and footmen moved forward like a 
great river. Nothing could stop them. The 
enchanted swords cut dow n the Czars men like 
grain, and the gleaming spears pierced through 
their armour, so that soon all his army was in 
flight. The Czar himself was caught between 
the two forces, dashed from his horse, and 
trampled to death in an instant. 

Then the archer called together his host, 


all 


and 


US 


armv 


them 


while the Minister? 
and Boyars, terror- 
stricken, besought 
him to spare their 
lues and rule the 
empire. He con¬ 
sented, and, march¬ 
ing to the tower, 
brought his wife in 
all honour to the 
palace, where, when 
all had kissed her 
hand as their 
Czarina, he ordered 
a great festival. 
For three weeks 
1 he whole realm 
feasted, till the 
royal bins were 
empty and the cel¬ 
lars ran dry, 
while t h e 
host e n- 
c a m p e d 
round about 
the capital 
and the ships 
of w ar flocked 
under its 
walls. 

On t h e 
twenty - first 
night, at mid¬ 
night, Tara¬ 
ban went to 
his chamber, 
turned upside 
d own t he 
earthen bow l, 
blew into the 
golden horn, 
and closed the 
casket, and 
at the same 
moment the 
sea receded. 


the great host 


THERE HE LUTED UKS VOICE 
AMi CRIED : -O WICKED CZAR ! 

YOU STEA1.ER or YOU R SUBJECTS* 

\v! es ! ‘ 

and the fleet 

of warships vanished, and all was as before. 

So Taraban, the archer, began his reign* 
and his rule was wise and terrible. He 
subdued other kingdoms and had many chil¬ 
dren* and lived in joy all the days of his life, 
with his Czarina and his faithful servant* 
Schmat-Razum. 










CURIOSITIES. 

[We shall he glad to receive Contributions to this section* and to pay for sttch as are accepted.^ 


STEEPLEJACK’S DARING FEAT. 

TIE people of New York not long ago were treated 
to a somewhat unusual and certainly daring 
acrobatic performance. Samuel Hughes, a well-known 
steeplejack* climbed the flagpole on the City Hall 
dome, taking his seven-year-old son Edward with him, 
Hughes first tied himself to the pole and then placed 
a ro[>e around bis son’s body. lie was near the Lop 
of the pole, some hundred and fifty feet from the 
ground, when to the astonishment of the spellbound 
spectators the steeplejack swung from the pole 
with his legs tied, and* holding the boy by the 
wrists, allowed him to dangle in space* After re* 
inainmg in this position for a few minutes the boy 



turned a complete somersault between lus father’s 
arms, thcti swung loose with one hand, and performed 
other equally startling feats* When he descended 
and was asked if he was not frightened* he merely 
replied, “ No* because I was with father,” The 
fact is, it was by no means the first time the boy 
has climbed to such dizzy heights* Only two weeks 
Indore he ascended the steeple of Sr. John's Lutheran 
C hurch in Brooklyn, This youthful aerial acrobat 
certainly possesses his father's nerve, and promises to 
be as daring as any steeplejack when he grows up. 
—Mr. H. J. S heps tone, 35, Amner Road* Clapham 
Common* SAW 



THE LADY IN THE MOON, 


7 E may suppose that every reader of The* 
Strand Magazine has heard of the man in 
the moon, but can this be said in regard to another 
figure visible on the moon's surface* viz., the lady in 
the moon ? It was not until a year or two ago that 
this figure was detected, and it is a matter of no small 
wonder that it was not seen before, as it is a most 
striking mid easily-seen figure. It represents the head 
of a lady with her hair done in the latest Faris 
fashion, and the above photograph, with the sketch* 
will furnish the reader with a clue which will enable 
him to find the figure with ease. The best time to 
look for the lady is just after half moon, although she 
may be seen at any time from half moon until after 
full*—Mr* Ellison Hawks, to. Grange Terrace, Leeds. 

A CURIOUS GOLFING INCIDENT* 

HE incident depicted in the photograph below 
is no fake. 

Chris Leitch* sister 
of the well-known 
golfer, while play¬ 
ing on the links at 
Silloth. Approach¬ 
ing rather too 
strongly to one of 
the greens, her balk 
after bouncing once 
or twice, lodged 
firmly in tfic ring at 
the top of the flag- 
stick, from which 
very awkward * l lie " 

Miss Leitch was 
obliged to play it in 
the manner shown 
in the photograph. 

Had Miss Leitch 
managed to hole out 
with llm emergency 
shot, the incident 
would have Been 
doubly unique. She 
could not, however 
do more than dis¬ 
lodge the ball, event¬ 
ually holing out in 
the orthodox 
fashion. Happily a 
camera was at hand and it was possible to perpetuate 
what was surely an unprecedented incident, — Mr. 
Eustace E. White, Weston - super - Mare Golf Club, 
Somerset. 0r j gjna | from 
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PERFORMING TURTLES, 

O K all living creatures the turtle is undoubtedly 
the slowest in its movement anti probably 
possesses the least brain* Yet a well-known American 
naturalist has succeeded in training three of these 
creatures to do a number of little tricks* He places 
them, one above the other, on spools, as depicted in 
the photograph given above. If a piece of cabbage 
or other green stuff is held out in front of them, they 
will make a complete circuit, all moving in unison„ 
keeping their balance and not tumbling off* Tire 
bigger turtle will also ring a bell* Tins it grasps in one 
of its fore-feet, jerks it off the ground, and then gives 
it a shake, li is quite amusing to watch the slow, 
deliberate manner in which this is done. The 
turtles have always lived in their owner's house, 
spending their rime in the kitchen hunting down 
the vermin. The second photograph, which was 
sent to us by Mr. Wallace L. Jenkins, 122, Winder- 
mere Road, Ealing, shows a turtle drawing a little 
cart about the garden, a task which he apparently 
does not resent in the least* Of course, he is never 
kept harnessed for any length of time, lie is quite 
tame, follows the children about the garden, and w ill 
even eat from their fingers. 



OUT OF A HOY S POCKETS. 

\ S may be seen from the photograph, this wall- 
plaque is something quite out of the common, 
for it is made up of all the odds and ends one 
would expect to find in turning nut a little boy's 
pockets* The articles number considerably over 
one hundred, and the following can be easily seen 
in the photograph ; Face of old watch, spike from 
the top of a policeman’s or soldier’s helmet, and 



also the badge off same, at the very top of plaque ■ 
walnut, pencil - sharpener, pipe, two or three pairs 
of scissors, several compasses, a Urge number of keys 
of all sizes, sewing-machine shuttle, toy cannon, two 
or three metal animals, folding cork-screw, springs and 
cog-wheels out of old clock, dice, toy hells, old coins, 
and a large number of chains of all sorts and sizes. 
They are all mounted 011 a board covered with green 
velvet, and as all the articles have been given a coat of 
gold paint it makes a very pretty and striking ornament. 
It weighs over 71b* and measures iHin. in diameter.— 
Mr. Richard W. Davis, 8, I tailgate, CoUingham, East 
Yorks. 

A PRETTY JAPANESE CUSTOM, 
r T'' HE 5 E quaint little things are used by the Japanese 
± and arc made of folded paper, through which runs 
a piece, of some stuff very much like a split straw in 
appearance, the whole being tied round with fancy 
gold thread, The presence of one of these litTle orna¬ 
ments stuck on a packet or parcel denotes that it is a 
gift. On receiving such a parcel the recipient would 
not think it was some purchase of his own arrived from 
the stores, or the return of some article lent—lie would 
know at once that it contained a present* These little 
* gift signs,” which vary hoth in size and colour (the 
former more to suit the size of the packet, and the latter 
for variety and |pretty effects), are not used, however, 
when the gift is one’s photograph. That, l believe, is 
the only exception*—Mr* F* S. Maudling, 15, Godstone 
Road, Si. Margaret’s, Twickenham, 
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AN AFI EK-DiNNEK AMUSEMENT* 
r I' HE lady and the two figures seen in the accom- 
1 panving photograph are made of raisins. tigs, 
and apples. Raisins were lirsr threaded on pirn to 
represent the legs, then came a lig lor the body, 
the arms being obtained by bending the pin in the 
direction desired. The face is a tig, upon which it im¬ 
possible to carve with a fruit knife* eyes* nose, mouth, 
and so forth, the figure being neatly iinbhed off with a 
hg cap. In the case of the lady, the dress is indicated 
by a number of figs placed on top of each other, while 
the body is represented by an apple. To add to the 
effect she is adorned with a little toy chain and Carrie^ 
a parasol made of white paper, the head-gear consisting 
of a fig beautified with a bird"? feather. For after- 
dinner amusement there are few things to equal the 
making of such novelties* 

A DOG'S REMARKABLE JOURNEY. 

T HOSE travellers who are proud of the distances 
they have traversed would, perhaps, object to 
comparing their achievements with those of a mere 
dog : but if thev did so—and the particular canine 
thev selected lor the comparison was Owney* the 
railway post-office dog—tliev would surely afterwards 
feel somewhat overshadowed, for practically the entire 
life of this remarkable animal was spent in one con¬ 
tinuous endless journey. Not only did he traverse 
almost every mile of the great railway systems of 
Canada and the Cubed States, but he also made two 



trips across the Atlantic to Europe, This strange 
animal first began his endle>s wanderings one flay in 
Toledo, Ohio, where lie* by chance, wandered into a 
railway mail-car which was just about to start out. 
The presence of the common street dog was ttr»t 
observed until the train was well on its wav. Clerks 
took pity on him and left him on the train, Libelling 
lum to the next mail-car* lie kept on travelling, euch 
time in a different car and with a new label attached* 
He was sent on and on, and started across the ocean 
to London, where lie travelled on to Paris and other 
European dries, returning to America a year later. 
He was now famous, and was known to everv nuiil- 
clerk in America and many in Europe, Everyone 
hel^vd him along the journey, which, however, was 
suddenly ended in Ids tenth year by Owney being 
'hot as mad in Toledo, where lie first began bus famous 
itinerary* He is still travelling* however. The 
United States Government had his carcass mounted, 
and, as our picture shows, he still wears his collection 
of labels. Owney is now journeying from city to 
city us part of the Cnited States Government’s Railway 
Mail Service exhibit at various exhibitions. 



AN INGENIOUS RELIEF MAP, 


T HIS relief map of the British Die-, believed to b* 
the lirst of the kind ever constructed, was made 
with clay by Mr, P. G* Shewn , one of the teachers of 
the Buxton Council Bovs' School, as an aid in the teach¬ 
ing ol geography. The mountains, hills, and chief 
peaks are formed of ridges ot clay ; small channels 
have been cut to represent the rivers, while here and 
there depressions indicate the presence of Likes. The 
important towns are marked according to their si/e, 
bv means of coloured marbles embedded in ihe clnv* 
The map* which gives a thorough ami practical 
illustration of the physical features and towns of our 
island home, was constructed in an unused portion of 
the gardens belonging to the school,—Mr. J. J. Shaw, 
9* Market Street, Buxton* 


WHAT WAS THE DISTANCE? 

I N reply to a question as to how far he had travelled' 
a gentleman once said, " One-tenth over one 
thousand miles/' It may afford readers of Tut: 
Sthanh some little amusement to interpret this some¬ 
what curious answer.—Mr. Reginald D. Bridgewater* 
the Fiwntriiil TiWf, 72, Coleman Street, London. 
E,C* (The answer will be given next month.) 

We are informed by a correspondent that the Bridge 
Problem reproduced by us in our April issue (p, 506) 
is by VY. 1 L Whitfeld, and is No* Nil* in part I. of 
Ernest RerglmU's book of Bridge Problems (" Double 
Dunum Bridge,” T. de la Rue and Co.). We did not 
publish the problem as a new one* but were unaware 
ot it' source. 
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Test Calox Tooth Powder—FREE 

Every time you brush your teeth with 
CALOX, you cleanse and purify your 
mouth, teeth, and gums with OXYGEN. 

Ho# very delightful the experience is you cannot 
know until you try CALOX. Catox does all every 
other dent]face does—and more. 

Srnd us your address, and we will send you a box of 
Cal ox free of cost* lo try. Calox is ordinarily wild in 
non-waiting met a! boxes, at i/ij everywhere. 


THE OXYGEN TOOTH POWDER 

To get the fullest benefit from CaJox, use the Cnlox 
Tooth Brush, which enables you to reach every part 
of every tooth perfectly, j/- everywhere, 

€. B, KBIT k SOT!}, Ltd., J» T Firrin^n El, London, E,C. 


ANALYSIS CANNOT LIB 


and Analysis PROVES that 

M1D- 


Contain *70’' more nourishment than any other oats.—Vide Lancet. 
PORRIDGE IN PERFECTION . * Minutes' Bolling Only* 6d* packet, 

A Special Art - Motal Box containing a pazhet of PMsmon t Plasmon Cocoa, Ptasmon Custard. Plasmon 
Biscuits y Plasmon Chocolate, and Plus in on TVdc, together with an t Pus t ratedLookfty Book t t mil he sent fat 
if- past free to all who write , mentioning this magazine, to Putsmon t Lta. t 00, r'arrtngdon Street, London, 

SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


* ▼ #▼# 'W' 'W # 

k * I ho Reason Why *' 

you should use 

BOR WICKS 

BAKING POWDER 

^ is that one teaspoonful of it goes ^ 
as far as two teaspoonfuls o| most 
r other makes of , 

k# Baking and Raising Powders, * 

tA * a. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. 

From 

t/m 

per 
yard 


£■ ^e'tfOTT.JS iuulcU/) 

31 Crip £ ♦flP ^crtgtyO 


QUEEN MARY, 

To 

12/11 
per 
yard. 


ARE 

PURE WOOL CLOTHING FABRICS 

especiallysuilablefor Indies*,Gentlemen's,and 
Children’s Winter Clothing, having a reputa¬ 
tion of 35 years' standing for excellence of qual¬ 
ity, durability, and lasting good appearance. 
Supplied in Navy Blue (rich permanent colonr), Black, 
Grey* Cream, and choice Fancy Colours 

REFINED WINTER FABRICS 

(for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children) 

in a delightful variety of quali¬ 
ties, colourings, and designs, 

"SHRINK NATJGH T5," FLA N N ELS, WINCEYS, 
"VIYELLASr "LILAINES," ETC h 
for Btmiscs, Underwear, Pyjamas, etc. 

LIGHT-WEIGHT FABRICS fob WARM CLIMATES. 

COSTUMES, SUITS, OVERCOATS. Etc., 

made expressly to order. 

Patterns, Price List*, Illustrations of New Stylr*, Measure¬ 
ment Forms, etc*, sent to any part of the world, post fret 

EGERTON BURNETT, Ltd. 

L* Dept., Wellington, Somerset, England. 
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SOZODONT powder 

is a greater aid to BEAUTY and to 
HEALTH than all the other dainty 
toilet preparations in my lady’s boudoir. 


SOZODONT was the first really hygienic and antiseptic 


dentifrice made. Since its introduction many dentifrices 
have come and gone, but to-day Sozodont is cleansing 
and beautifying more teeth throughout the world than 
ever before. 


SOZODONT has not increased steadily all these years 

simply because of its pleasant flavour, or conveniently 
shaped tin, or its moderate price—these are minor selling 
points compared to the inestimable benefits it bestows on 
every regular user of it. 


No child with teeth is too young to start the Sozodont habit, and tt is 
never too late in life, for Sozodont is as good for artificial as far natural 
teeth. 


Sozodont is in three forma—powder, liquid, and paste, each equally effective. 
Try the powder first, it meets the requirements of mo*t people. 

In £>d, and 1/- sixes, from Chemists. Druggists & Stores. 

Trial sample sent free on receipt of penny 
stamp and name and uddress of chemist. 


HALL ta RUCfttL, 

London i 24. Holhorn, E\C, Manch^stert lit Correlation Street 


co UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN • 
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“The Pianola is the 
joy of my life.” 

So wrote the other day one of the greatest living composers. 
You see—being a great musician—he could at once appreciate 
the wealth of musical composition brought to him. And so he 
is enthusiastic about the Pianola because it brings him into 
personal and practical touch with the music of all the world. 

The repertoire of even first-rate pianists is limited. That 
is why they find the Pianola valuable and interesting. It 
places no limit on musical study. 

A great many people have yet to investigate the Pianola, 
because, having no practical ability, they have failed to realise 
the wondrous and inexhaustible pleasure that now lies 
within their reach. 

Everyone owes it to himself or herself to call at y^olian Hall 
and learn to what a high degree of perfection the Pianola and 
Pianola Piano have been brought. 

Write for Catalogue "F,” which gives full particulars 



H M Tht riM 


The Orchestrelle Co., 

/EOLIAN hall, 

13S-6-7, New Bond 



ClftM4 lN IMfcioi 

IGAN 
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Life-Size Doll 



Improved. Over 2ft. high. 

All ready stuffed. 





Carriage Paid. 

Ready to place in your child's arms. 


Whose little girl has not yet received 
our famous Life-Size Doll ? A Doll nearly 
as big as herself. 

If Mamma can give one of baby’s 
outgrown dresses that her little daughter 
can put on and off, button and unbutton 
to her heart's desire, our indestructible doll, which outlives a 
dozen wax dolls, will live in that child’s memory Jong after 
childhood’s days have passed. 

Send P.O. for 2/G and the famous Life - Size Doll 
comes carefully packed by return of post. Money returned 
if not satisfied. 

Price of Doll not made up, 16 post paid. 

.. 

The British Rag Doll Co. (Dept. 73a), 

75, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 

11 M l V FER I TY or Y I l HI lY- . H 
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KASTNERS LATEST! 

A Low-Priced 88-note 

Autopiano with Correctoguide. 


T HE immense value of the Kastner “ Auto piano ” as the 
highest artistic means to constant musical enjoyment and 
education lias long been recognised by musician and non* 
musician alike. The history of the Kastner “ Autopiano ” has been an 
unbroken chain of evolution and success. Owing to the enormous 
capacity of our united Factories of over 

35,000 Pneumatic Actions Yearly 

reducing expenses to the narrowest margin, we are now enabled to 
ofFer a new 8S note ** A Utopian^ ” at the same cost as hitherto charged 
for 65-note, On this instrument you can personally play all the 
finest music as originally composed. It contains the famous 
lt Correctoguide,” without which a perfect 88-note instrument 
is impossible. 

Our 88-note Library now comprises practically ever}'well-known 
composition. Prices from is, to 6s. In addition to this low-priced 
88-note model, the “Autoptano” may be had in over fifty different 
models. 

The highest musical authorities have been astounded by the 
performance of the 11 Kastonome,” which governs the power of every 
individual note. The “ Etronome ” is an infallible guide to unfamiliar 
pieces* The (4 Soloist Tf accents bass or treble theme. 

Do not miss any longer in your home the exquisite musk of the 
14 Autopiano. 1 Kindly call at once and hear it, or if unable to call 
please write for the interesting fac simile Art Catalogue A.3. 

If not convenient to pay cash you may purchase the “Auto* 
piano’ by a small initial deposit and trifling subsequent payments. 
Ordinary Pianos received in part exchange at full value. 


34, 35 & 36, Margaret Street (Cavendish Square Corner) 

(Second turning on the left going from Oxford Circus to Queen's Hall), London. 

ES,r.'a;, "■« « —•«* «•* 

Roll Library, r fg. — J1 Trade Mark ori tHi 

1 5- S L V f,n Fa” Hone Cenuinf 

ihRt Flour 1. 

Without 


Digitized by 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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“Tawe” Serges 

^ Are made of Guam tilled Superior Wool* 
"i Are perfectly Fait Colour 1 , 

*! The Sun will not fade them. 
m \ The Rain will ticrt spot lliens, 

*. 1 hey will no! »hrmk if leaked, 

1 They will not "coeUe." 

*1 They are l he belt-looking and belt-wearing 1 
Sergei produced- Mati suitable for haid 
wear, and in every renpetf ideal far GoJhng. 
Fiir« and Heavy make a, double width* 
In Navy, Cream* Cardinal, and Black. 
Send /or Jfull ranyt 0/ Pattsrw, Pm* /Ayc from 


Ben. Evans & Co., 

SWANSEA. Ltd. 





Digitized by \3 


A Happy 
Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole tmlh 
about self and sex and their 
relation fo life and health. 
This knowledge does not come intelligently of 
itself, nor correctly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 

(liluitrattd) w 

By William H. Wallings A.M., M.D. 

If contains in one volume:— 

Knowledge a Voting Man Should Have* 
Knowledge a Voting Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have, 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to HE* Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge n Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Voting Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

41 Sexology 11 is endorsed by eminent physicians, and all 
the leading colleges throughout the country. h has a 
circulation greater than any other sex book published. 

All irt one volume, 8> post paid. Rom it 
by International Postal Money Order. 
DELIVERY GUARANTEED, 

Tabic of Content* and Endorsements *ent free. 

PUIITM PUBLISHING CO. (“«•), PhllB. , Pa. ,».S.l. 


Seegers Seegerol 


FOR GREY 

Trial Battle, 


HAIR. 

SKtUElt'B lints grey or 
faded hair any natural 
shade Haired, BROW N, 

DARE mOWH. LIGHT 
BROW N, ft LACK, 

AUBURN or GOLDEN. 

EGER'S JjriH a eertllled 
clientele of over FOUR 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY* 
EIGHT TllO US a N D 
USERS. SEEDER'S 
contain h tlo lead, mercury, 
Hih,>r or aulpbur A 
medlca] certificate amjm- 
paniHA each bottle. 
b E EG K R' S ta perm anent 
and washable tuw no.trreaso 
and does nut hum the hair 
Or scalp, bottle 

P°wt f ree 2 if, Trial bott le Gd- 
pout free 7d 

Stores, Hairdressers 
everywhere, 

Hindus (Watim Lid.* 
Fmafrurp- London- 





PURE WOOL 


Protection 
from Chill 
in all weathers. 


’"Jobe llpcLI- dressed,healthy.& 

comfortable, ujear JAEGER' J 


‘TThc First and {Qe$t 
UNDER W E A% 

at 0 derate Pric es. 

The Appearance of 
Jaeger Underwear 
has been imitated 
but not the Quality* 

(Guaranteed against Shrinkage 

Illustrated Catalogue also 
Patterns Free. 


It is not JAEGER? unless 
it bears the Jaeger name, 


^Agents in all Principal Towns, 
Address on application. 


lamuttMHWBwaMM™ 


London t 

1 26 Reg*ntSt.W, 102 Keruington High Sl.W. 
456 Strand, W.C. 1 15 V.cloria St., S-W. 
a 30SloaneSt. S.W. 85 & 66 C heapjide, E.C. 


- “IN 1 ; r i‘i‘V *it ,vAV". >4* JNi ' v* 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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OF superfine quality and fbere is nofhinq quit 1 ? Tike iH 



Choice and Lasting 


Thi* Beautiful Calendar for $9! 2* With Solid 
Silver Cover and El ns raved with any Initial, it offered 
al only Is. Much better than a Chmtman Card. 

Another Dainty Chritlma* Preieni it our Boa of Hand- 
kerchiefs — seven* all different, for 2 s- 6d. port free, 
and ticketed thin:— 

l Irish Hand Embroidered Handkerchief *, .ltd;. 

1 Embroidered Handkerchief .3i<t. 

1 Idv.v E-Ifni with EmbraAdtirad Corner, Handkerchief Sid. 

1 All Pore Irish Lint'll, Hum I Embroidered Initial 

HaltdkereMrf .. ** «d, 

1 Hand made llrnsaelj lace Jlmiktrrhid .. .. 6id, 

1 Pare Irish linen Bn. Hem Handkerchief .. 3:d* 

1 Pure Irifh Linto tin Hem Huid kerchief - 4jd. 

A Copy of the BRIGHT GIFT BOOK, profusely 
Illustrated, Post Free. Order to-day from 

BRIGHT'S STORES, Ltd., 19 T Bright Buildings, Bournemouth, England, 




WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE FDR A PERFECT SKIN ? 

Is 3d. too much ? 

y'ou Suffer from Skin Sickness . Pimples, Spots, and Redness. 
They may lead to Eczema, with its Terrible Burning A Itching. 

MART PERFECT SKINS TO-DAY ARE TRACED TO A SINCLE SAMPLE. 

Hast At and save your skin and health by writing at once to those famous London chemists, 
John Pepper A Co., Ltd., Bedford LaljN&mory, London, S, E., for one of theii free packets of 
samples containing SulphoUnc Soap, Slllpholtne Skin Powdrr. and Sulphur Pearls, and 
enclose id. stamps for postage, or if you require a full list, one shuling will bring per return of 
p«t a full sire is. bottle of Snlpholiuc Lotion, together with all the aljove samples. Sulpholme 
by its de pur a rive action quickly cleats the skin from SpoK, Blotches, and ft lark heads ns, 
indeed, all facial blemishes emanating from surface Blood, and in the 
the skin to youthfill dearness, Should ypujr fojrqpkdm already be _ 

Eczema or other disfiguring disease, write us with a few details : 
burn? We will then write you free of chArge* 


IffW 
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CONTENTS OF PARTS ONE TO FIVE OF THE 

NEW PORTFOLIO 

of Copyright Songs and Music 

FULL MUSIC SIZE 

WORTH OF 
COPYRIGHT SONGS 
AND MUSIC FOR 

PART ONE (Issued Sept. 29). 

“ Queen of Angel* ” 

“The Dollar Prince**” - 
“A* l Dream” 

. "Ninon" * 

** Parting no More" * 

“The Gift of Song 1 




1, Song 

2. Selection 

3. Song 

4, Walt* 

5* Ballad 
6. Article 


M. Piccolomini 
Leo Fall 
H, Trotere 
Feint Godin 
Tito Mattel 
Madame Melba 


PART TWO (Issued Oct. 13). 


1* Song 

2. Selection 

3, Wait* 

4, Song 

5. Song 
G. Article 


1. Song 

2. Two-Step 

3. Song 

4. Morce&u 

5. Song 


“ Like to the Damask Rose” * 
“The Geisha" 

“ My Queen " 

“The King’s Own" 

“In the Days gone by M 
1 How to obtain Success in Singing " 


- Sir Edward Elgar 

* Sidney Jones 

- P. Bucalossi 
Theo Bouheui 

Hermann E, Darewski, Jr. 

* Mr. Ben Davies 


PART THREE <i*sued oct. 27 ). 

“TheMett^i" 

- “ Nevada. ” - 

“ O, Breathe not His Name ” 

- “Natoya" - 

“ Wrap me up in my Tarpaulin Jacket ” 

PART FOUR (Issued Nov, 10)* 


J. Blumcnthal 
B. Lest range 
Frank Lambert 
W. Aletter 
E. J. Symonds 


i. 

Song 


- “ Thy Sentinel am 1 " 


- Michael Watson 

2* 

Selection - 


- 44 The Belle of New York” - 


C. Kerkcr 

3. 

Song 


41 The Vesper Hymn ” 


- Joseph Adams 

4* 

Morceau - 


* 4 * Dance of the Sea Urchins ” 


* G. CluUan) 

5. 

Song 


* “ Since 1 have Loved Thee ” 


- Noel [ohnsoa 


SPECIAL, 

The 

Palace March 

by lho CcfHi|>oM;r ai 

IN THE 
SHADOWS 

■ppsan In this P’rt. 


PART FIVE (Issued Nov# 24), 

* 44 Oh, Promise me ” - Reginald de Kaven 

. ** Pomona” * E< Waldteufe! 

- 4 ‘ Pm going home your way " Cecil Cameron 

- “ Palace March ” - Herman Fmck 

(Composer of “In the Shadow *”} 
41 The Bo'sun, the Gunner, and me" H. Troterc 


1, Song 
2* Walt* 

3, Song 

4, March 


5. Song 


SPECIAL- 

Tlie 

Palace March 

by I ha CcrfrtpOKw m 

IN THE 
SHADOWS 

ippeartfothUpavr. 


A FRESH PART EVERY FORTNIGHT. 

Ntimbera 0 to 20 will include celebrated composition! by the following popular Composer* j— 
MstcEfai. Wildteufel, Gmtive Kerker. Reginald de Kpvea. CuiKbert Clirke, Howard Talbot, 

J. L RgeckcL and P. de Faye, etc. etc. 

AT ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. Price SEVENPENCE Net 

Each or any part may be obtained for 9d., pott from 

GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 3*11, Southampton Street, 5tr*nd r W,C 
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THE NEWEST OF NEW PERFUMES. 

Wry 



Omar 

Khayyam 

PROMINENTLY DISPLAYED AT 
1 he Army and Navy Stores, Civil Service Supply Association^ 
Civil Service Co-operative Stores, Barker's, Gamages, 
J* Barnes & Co*, Ltd., Har rods', Whiteley\ Lewfr ft Butrow^’, 
t io^, Ltd,, Junior Army and Navy Stores, 3 hool bred's, Peter 
Robinson's, London Soap Coy. (Bond Street), Parke's Drug 
Stores, D. H. Evans & Co., Ltd. 

OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CHEMISTS, 



Wholesale 

H. BRONNLEY & CO.. Ltd.. 

Bronnley's Corner, LONDON, W. 




\-.yr 

- ■F'. ' ■A-' 


Deafness Defeated 


The STOLZ ELECTROPHONE not only enables the deal or partially deaf to hear plainly, hut in tin's, by safe degrees, it cures their deaf¬ 
ness permanently. It is really a small pocket telephone, most scientifically const ructnl, It is quite simple, cannot get out of order, and 
has no Cumbersome apparatus al>gut it to aTtr:kci attention. It is less conspicuous than eyeglasses, and over Bo t oqq people now use it, 

A leading London Auriat aayt j " H it the moat efficient aid to hearing ever invented” 

Write for gratii and post free illustrated Booklet, No. 24, to the 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO. (London), LIMITED, 

iftad G$ct : Byron House, B5, Fleet Street, E.C, If«f End Ofiic* : 199, Piccadilly, W. 



Beu^tol— 5 . Bt. Auffiutine i Pantile. 

Btiiuillfilt-lls. Wi’Sitmi Bond. 

RlLI A*t li, nojxl A Veil LIP, 

ftinwiffG pi am—C entral lhiJs* H 73, NewStreeL 

CmcLHSTOHJt—31. Hiflli Street. 

GraftOH Street. 

Kxmvt—2. Stumt. 

i r .%siioW“Ciordon f'lmmlmf*, ftt, Mitchell St. 
LtvFBPOor. IJ, Nnrth .Mm Street, 

Lekhs—IS, otlev Road. Heading ley. 
Lriiismi-i, Martins. 


l.K tMiKiiTuff Jii-A-Wiirvlck Strict. 

M isrnLSTtw-17, St. Anne's Square. 
Nfjrrj!u;ifjiM-i!!), Market Street. 

Norwich—H r«e LMse, old l-ntton. 
riHi:iF|FM>—itH. Upper St, Phillips Itofid. 
Sffi'Ti 1 1 n - -11A Iwve Bar. 

Wjitfomu HS, Si.. Alban* Komi. 

Kaothol as e - ,Y Station Parade. 

Kkcuicm - 3. Rue fb- la Coupe Tim pee. 

I'haMi t-15, Hu* d« Trevino, Paris. 
irKUM.^t— StiftatriiBie y 17. Fraukturt A M. 


Kf.itHA—Nev&ky DU. flt- Petorahurg. 

Svaijt—F laxa iip. llatajuna 14. BarraLoriA* 

Ti tutKT WMl tJi]] Kalm. Smyrna. 

ai.V*l> -Si ift.nFi^c it |,. I'ra 11 kfurtA M 
Ai.sTBjkLiA—7, Martin (litre, 

Chafinhen. Sydney. N,S,\V, 

Ik pul— 1ft. Govern nwot Place, Calcutta 
Hvi tu Aruif a— Adderley Street, Cape Town. 
P.U 3L. x 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THESE FIRES 


CANNOT 

OCCUR 


If your premises 
are protected with 

KYL-FYRE 


(with the attendant risks 
to life and property) 


JST"! “KYL-FYRE,” Limited, 

Registered Office: EASTBOURNE. 

I.rMT.R : 7 J MARK 1.ASK K < M ^-n t s rtK - w, >1 IKK J\T RTKKET, 


THE FIRE EXTINCUISHERs 

which affords the host escape 
from fire, because it is instanta¬ 
neous in effect 

PRICE 5 " each. 



SPECIALITIES FOR ^ 1 1 

Autumn and Winter Wear 


call for unstinted praise ; 
ti<m of all who have 


they are absolutely the l>est on the market, and worthy of the apprccia- 
good sense and good taste, and ret] u ire sound, reliable 
~ Footwear at the lowest possible 

prices* Husiness men should get t p v 1 

H 9 H acquainted with our I AA \K// 

: “Burlington ” kw. / 

^ Price 14 9 / 

;'V dfVv A hcHJtKpeciallyiidaptedfoi / v 

f’iiy wtuir. ami / 
will tn- found the tan- / 

v ' 9 K& Ixxii merit of com* jg "■ k tWJ»I 

Br^SBBteL fort, ntyle, and jfQ# .. 

xSfcL ilm .iliilit v Ayr. g. W-'JLl ’ J mTz 


CrS where We liavr: u-j lit;na li, we 
id by pw>t >m receipt oi order„ to* 
v%-11 bi rcrnttbtic^ Koitjgn remm 
imist include cost of postage. 


FREEMAN, HARDY & WILLIS, Ltd 

Hi ai> Dfuck; 

. Rutland Street, 
LLICKSTER. 
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Don’t Be a Wage Slave 




Make £600 to £1,000 a Year. 
Be a Doctor of Mechano-Therapy. 

We Ttack YOU by Mail or in 

Are you tired of working for wages which barely keep body and soul together ? 

Have you the ambition to enjoy the profits of your Own labour? To gain 
social prominence and financial independence ? To go forth among your 
fellow men with your head tip—an honoured and respected citizen of your 
locality? Have you thought of going into business for yourself? 

THEN SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


Entitled " How to Become a Weehano-Therapist- 1 * 

mum ill lid Humiti! with an ordinary common school i-ihjoiktion. Co£ ftCutlfra ft 
ftNuion within a fiw montlm which will Insure financ in I ind^lKndt’uee for mu. GET 


ft tells how every 
■ dru ft | 


How To Become a 


OUR BOOK—it cq*i* you nothing. 

WHIT IS MECHANO-THERAPY? 


MfchanoTherapy ia the art, or idnca 
cl treat i.n# ilutcanc wit hunt drui^a. It it 
siniihir to Oat«opKthy. but f*r itipetlar. 
being the latent. up-to du'c method of 
treating disease by I he Natural llethod. 

It hraljr a* Nature heal#—in 
atn urclaniT 1 with Nature i lawn, 
The Itflchano-Thanplit is a 
drufllcKH physielan, Hlsiurdl- 
cinea arc not itrujfH, hut fclcit- 
liflr remljlnatlcirih of food, 
rirniinshilfp, ldta r water mid 
motioD. He Is skilled in com 

pt-iling the body Tty l>o ITS 
OWN HEALING with ite 
own for™, rather than with 
potaononi drug* of tlie old 
jhluNil pmei it ioner. 


Can I Learn it ? 


Have you asked ymtiwlf 
thla que^lion? We answer, 
unh?*lfat ingly, TER 

If you ham *o much ju an 
ordinary common ikJdoo! edu¬ 
cation you can learn. 

You learn if you havn tho 
ambition, to better your con¬ 
dition. 

We an teaurfl you In a eery 
short time, bhj you may enter 
thli paifcwlvn—when you do, 
you rwRin U> make money. Wr supply 
ticcesi-jiry text liooka free of m§t to you, 
if u«l You do not even need a place tn 
require i* your two hand*. Certainly 
The free book tell* all 


Mechano- 

Therapist 

S**i id + Mim 

'-•FREE 


8 And fsr 
this Book 
lo-day. It 

IS FRE£ 


all Iu&uotik and. 

No apparatuw 
work, All you 
you can learn. 


We Teach You in Your Own Home 

you an honor 

able hi id profitable profatvfoa in a few mcnth'i, which wilt Injure your financial hide- 
lui life, rim kin ir it pwrihta to have an InctPine of Jflft) to <1.000 a year. We teach 
ur present dutl«a. No matter bow old you are. Any perooa—nun or woman— 
Tlipnjpr. It la cut to learn and result* certain. We lute taken hundreds nf 
men and women who were formerly filerk«—farmers■-uccnoirniphtTB—teliTp-aph operators—insurance agi'titpi—railway employ^—in fact, of 
nearly every known oceupatton—old Bien of tro years who felt, bepelea—founf men At » yww, without* day 1 * buii u?tua tiiwrience—aularieil 
m«ti who could see nothing in the future but to become OslsrliH, and la) towing men. who neY*T realised that they had within themselves 
1 |h# ability to better their conditions. Write for our FREE book. which explains all—to-day. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY, Dept. 531, Uti.iaa, Randolph Street. Chicago, LL5.A, 



The Flor de 
Dirtdfgul Cigar 
‘Caps the Lot.' 


•* l it give the 
wife a tip this 
Xmas preseuty 
run — FI o r 
de DindigoL 
my dear, or 
none!" 

FLOR DE 
DINDIGUL 

CICARS. 

Price 3d. each. 


5 for Hi 50 for tft/S. 

Of any good tabaecu- 
niMt. nj-r ]Ki#t frc« from 
Lhe : 

Biwi at A f’o . T.td H 
m r Strand, WV. 


Steck Pianos. 


Several different kinds of wood are used in the 
making of a Steck Piano, each kind being 
specially suitable to some particular part of the 
intirumeni. On the proper select io n, seaso n 1 ng, 
and cutting of the woods much of the musical 
efficiency of a piano depends, as the quality of 
the woods used has a great effect on the vibra¬ 
tion or sound waves, Full particulars of the 
Steck Piano are given in Steck Catalogue <+ B/' 

The Orehestrelle Company* 
AEOLIAN HALL 

135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W- 



FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


PER NET, 


Pitas* write for 
Ikuripln* 
Circular* 


Chimney 
sweeping and 
Drain-clearing 

Machines. Specially 
designed for Private House*, 

Country Mansions, Hotels. 
Fatms, etc. They are always 
Useful, andQflgh^fror 
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Do you use “The Strand Magazine 
Purchasing Department”? 

There need be no bounds to the shopping facili¬ 
ties enjoyed by any reader of “ The Strand 
Magazine/' The incalculable resources of the 
Metropolis, the never-failing supplies of our great 
provincial centres, are available to them always 
through “ The Strand Magazine Purchasing 
Department/' If readers anywhere require 
anything not obtainable where they live, or if they 
are obtainable only at too high prices, they should 
enlist the services of the “Strand." Month by 
month readers in all parts of the earth take 
advantage of this offer, and the appreciation 
the work of the Department receives shows how 
valuable is the service rendered. Please note 
that no charge or commission of any kind is 
made, the sole object of the Department being to 
give friendly assistance. 

How to use “The Strand Magazine 
Purchasing Department." 

Write to " The Strand Magazine Purchasing Department." Give the fullest 
possible particulars of the goods you require, and send with all orders an amount 
estimated to cover the cost of the goods, freight, and incidental charges—any 
balance remaining will be dealt with as you may direct. If you wish us to 
obtain catalogues or other advertising literature, will you please send stamps to 
cover postages to the firms whose lists you require ? 

• - • UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Will YOU please send a 

Christmas 

to 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 

To feed their great family of 9,152 
boys and girls and keep open doors 
for hungry and homeless children ? 

Please Mark Gifts , ^ For Food AloneP Cheques and P. OF payable u Dr Bamardds 
Homes'* may be sent to the Honorary Director , WILLIAM BAKER^ Esq., 
M.A ,, LFB.^ 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway r London, E, 





SUPREME AMONG 
LADIES’ FOOTWEAR 


renowned 


n lut.1 


st ' class Boot made tor 
Service, Golf, Hockey, 
Ho tor Inf, aio + 

6 Cntriaffe jtaifi to till jurist of Oil 
I'nitM K\n&dotn. roreivn p>oi- 
rjtra, Set*ti Si ** tvr draw 
u ttfli pi f? of Foot) avil P.Q, 

DlAr|[ fy T Tan Watcri^of I* at hers. All 
Sinn*, narrow, inttJLum, and bruiul fit¬ 
ting. Order1pair iww. and Iftlhem 
prove ihrir Edrrit. Lra the irarinir. 


IFrifi far Free C&tftlrJQW* Sohfrfatf tht Family Footwear nvfdt. 


A. T» HOGG 1 No. Ml, STRATHMEGLO, FIFE. 

Honeer JUl 4 leader of the * m Jion-t q by Pn*t * trade. 


REYNOLDS’- 

-WHEATMEAL 

BREAD—-1 

The bread to make you fit and keep you 
fit—fit in health, in energy, in power* 

The bread containing ail nutriment, 
prepared by scientific methods from the 
purest materials, via., the world’s finest 
wheats, Ask your baker for a sample loaf. 

90 Gold Medals Awarded . 

J r REYNOLDS & CO-1 ltd., Millars, CLOUCEBTEfl- 


SHORT-LEG] 

Effectually Concealed 

UNSIGHTLY HIGH BOOTS ABOLISHED. 

Appliances supplied to the War Office, Principal Hospikib r etc, j 

Gold Medals £ Awards obtained, London, Paris, Chicago, etc, 1 

FLAT- FOOT . 1 

THE NEW PATENT ARCH SUPPORT CAN BE ADAPTED TO 
RELIEVE ANY CASE OP PLAT FOOT. 

Parn|itilft Frou on mm Non in if Tn f Htieifnii M *.i i fihf, pt^r* n,Ttf^,i1,rf of -m. 

Address .-—THE O’CONNOR EXTENSION C0. f 

Surgical Boot Specialists, 1 

2, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. j 

TlIrfHOlfSI "21412 f.J B FLR A RD." 
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Again Something New in 


Harbutt’s Plasticine 

The FLAG and ihe CROWN Boa U not a coronation box ; 
crowning the King and Queen is only one of the interesting 
things that can be done with the contents ; another is modelling 
a bust of the King and the Queen in bas-relief* This is made 
quile simple and easy by using the two gold lacquered moulds you 
see in the box, then mount the models on a piece of the coloured 
cardboard, and paint them if you like with one or more of the new 
bronze colours in the small pans ; beautiful effects can be obtained, 

1 [ten* also, the box contains White Plasticine as well as coloured; 
all kinds of things can be modelled and painted with the contents 
of this wonderful box. Be sure and put it on your Xmas list. 

It can be obtained ol all Toy Dealers, Stores, and Fancy Shops. 

P — 3 /- °fr£“ 3/4 

OTHER POPULAR HOME - MODELLING OUTFITS, 

each quite-corapk-ie in itself. fiued with tools, and Plasticine in colours. 


THE CHILD'S DELIGHT, THE COMPLETE MODELLER, 

1/3 post free. 2/10 post free. 


THE DESIGNER BOX, 3 4 post free. 
THE BUILDER BOX, 5 6 post free. 

For the young Builder and Architect. 

old favourites ever new. 


WM, HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 

Plasticine Work* & Studio, 

3 r BATHAMPTON, BATH, 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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STEMS' Player-Pianos 

are more delicate in expression, more 
under the control of your own tern* 
pcrament, richer in tone beauty, and 
more reliable in constructive detail than 
any other instrument of the kind* The 
Pneumatic Action used in the "Stems*" 
Player- Piano is fully patented. 1 1 allows 
a direct play on the hammers with a 
minimum air pressure, and therefore 
gives an exceedingly responsive 
"touch/’ by a wonderfully sensitive 
device any note or chord can be 
accentuated, or the accompaniment 
suljdued separately- As a result of 
business methods which avoid the waste 
and expense generally associated with 
credit arrangements in the piano trade, 
the prices of the *' Stems ” Player-Piano 
are from £10 to £25 less than other 
makes of similar grades. 

‘Stems’ Purchase Plan 

In addition to the comparatively low prices, we have evolved our special Purchase Plan, which is the most 
economical, equitable, and modem method of purchase, saving you from 15 to 20 per cent. Ordinary 
Pianos, Players, and Player-Pianos of any make are taken in exchange at full value. Enormous music 
, library available at very low cost. Write to day for explanatory booklet, S 2j, prices and descriptions. 

DIRECT PNEUMATIC ACTION CO., Ltd., to «—«• 

WHY NOT SAVE MONEY? 



All Goods Sent Direct from Factory to Home 

Do you know that practically ALL Bedsteads are niode in Bifltiil'gli™ ? 
Why not then buy one dirn;t from the workman's hands in a perfectly 
new condition- I al:-.o supply BiUHOOM SUITES, SITTING- 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, Sc, at vr.ry 
LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will anil you* My lists contain 
a very large assortment of most fceent designs. 

PROMPT DESPATCH, RACKED FREE. CARRIAGE RAID. 

Discount /or Cash, or payments to suit Buyer's convenience. 

Fully Uhtstraud Price Lists POST FREE. 

CHARLES RILEY (Desk 12) Moor St., BIRMINGHAM 



Show Ftoomg ; 
62, MOOR ST. 


Established 
22 rears. 






is the hcsl and simplest rnrpet cleaner i 1 " 
th* world. It removes ink, greasr nnH 
all dirt from carpet*, and woollen fabrics, 
A damp cloth—A little Olivers' Soap— 
A carpet like hew without taking it up. 

Hundreds of Testimonials* 
PRIZED IN ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS. 


Sample Ball sent past tree 3d. ftantff^-jgj 

P.CHI V RRS«C0.. Sr,ap WqnkH, fcrtlf, xy 

Please mention T?fe Stfamp MWlzMfe- 1 
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mindijm 
dust eh 


1V/IOTORS 

^ v A going at all 
fast are bound to 
throw up a great 
amount of dust. 
Their speed gives 
this dust an impetus 
which flings it often 
in thick clouds 
through open win¬ 
dows, Even when 
not visible, a host of 
finer particles float 
through every cre¬ 
vice, and are the 
despair of the house* 
wife who relies 
upon sweeping and 
dusting to keep the 
home clean. 


“Daisy" Vacuum Cleaner 


You can have an electrically worked one for 
15 Guineas, like that the maid above is using, or 
for all ordinary household purposes you will find 


The Baby “DAISY” at Two or 
Three Guineas a Treasure 



The Baby 
“DAISY” 

WaciiiiH 

Cleaner. 


You know that dust is not a trifling thing. The dust that 
matters is the germ-laden dust, which is Light and floats about, 
ready to enter the lungs and set up disease. Shifting dust 
about is not expelling it. If your house is not a big 
one, and you want to banish the insidious refuse thoroughly 
and quickly, get a BABY “DAISY” without delay. 

Send postcard for our Illustrated Catalogue, “Who 
said Dust ?" Issue No. 2, which will enable you 
to choose which machine will suit you best, 
and we will give you the names of the nearest 
Ironmongers or Stores who stock them. 

'‘Daisy 1 ’Vacuum Cleaner Co., 

Gravelly Hill, BIRMINGHAM. 11,1 
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Your Friends will be Delighted 

if you send them for Xmas & 

SILVER - PLATED 

SPARKLET SYPHON 

(C size -about S glasses, 7s* 6d. ; B—about 3 glasses, 5a.) 

and a box or two of Sparklet Bulbs. 

(C size, 2s*; B size, Is* 4d. per box of 12)* 

Wrf.fi Sparklet*, anyone can make 
af ham* any quantity of pure, fresh 
Soda-Ufa ter of unrivalled excellence, 

Nickel-Plated Syphons—C* 4s, ; B, 2s Gd. 

C. Send us your order to-day 
with remittance, and your friends 
will receive the parcel on the 
date your name. 

:. ORDER . 

: Please send .. ...Sparklet 

I s TP hm ' IK' 1 )' ant| . ***** 

• of Rnlfwj carriage paid, to 

i Nune..,.......... 

; Address. .... 

I on , ei.eluded for 

T * Cross out whichever not required. 
Aerators, Ltd, i Ilept. A T ajj T 
I Craig s Court House, London, S.W, 


THE WOOL VO 

VENTILATED 



Sanitary Spring 

MATTRESS 


Comfortable & Healthy Sleep Assured 

The 4 Woolvo' \<- vfmtllatfid the sides and end*, ami 
every movement of (he sleeper circulate* fresh air through 
the mattress. The hundred* of steel springs are encased m 
strong untearable linen, and wall not move out of position. 

The filling h sterilized and medicated to render it Muth 
and Insoct Proof. 

It k toft, resilient, and durable, and will not get hird 
or lumpy. It La cheap ; if you pay double the price you 
will get no belter* 

MATTRESS: 


3ft* Oin. by eft. 41 m*, from 33 * in 1 Woolvo*’ 
4ft. Gin* by 6ft, 4in*, from 42 -. 


Illustrated Price Ust and name af nearest Agent wit! 
be sent on application to the Manufacturers I 

* Wool vo 1 Bedding Works, Cable at,, Manchester 



The IDEAL SHAVING SOAP is 

the one which will give a rich, 
foamy lather, ensure freedom 
from redness and irritation, and 
protect from infection. That 
Soap is 

KEROL Shaving Stick. 

It is made of the purest materials 
and contains KEROL, the guaran¬ 
teed disinfectant* The addition of 
Kero! makes it soothing, antiseptic, 
and refreshing. Those with 
tender skins can find 
no better shaving soap. 

Of nil Chemists and Starts 
ra4*f. If* Stick. 


QUIBELL BROS., Ltd., 
117, Castlegate, Newark 

Or i- pna l f« n n -- 

MTr? F ^ l ».HKAM 
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Very few persons have 
Rnr" digestive organs strong enough 

to withstand the extra pressure placed 
jry^ upon them at Xmas time, and the pleasure ^55 
of the 44 festive board M is marred for many 
JJT folk by the thought of after-suffering in the ^ 
T J form of Biliousness, Indigestion, Flatulence i 
f and other liver and stomachic troubles. A 
speedy and certain remedy for the relief and cure 
of all ailments arising from overworked or disordered 
stomach is found in Wait-and-See Liver Pills. 
Get a box to-day and take one pill immediately 
after dining 44 not wisely but too well." Better 
still r take a short course of these Pills NOW 
and thus correct, regulate and strengthen your 
digestive organs beforehand. They gently, yet 
firmly cleanse the system of impurities and 
tone up all the vital organs into healthy i 
r vigorous action. j 


Sold iti blue packages by all Chemists, 
or post free from WAIT-AND-SEE 
PROPRIETARY, 13 & 14, Abchurch 
i Lane, London, price 1.11 
f*jL per box. f 
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Some Sound Investments. 


I T is comparatively seldom, in con¬ 
nection with the investment of 
money, that everybody gains and 
nobody loses, or that the circumstances 
are such that an individual investor 
gains in every way and loses in no way. 
These satisfactory results are accom¬ 
plished sometimes. A successful 
invention, or a prosperous business of 
any kind, may do well from the start, 
and both shareholders and customers 
will benefit; but it is very difficult to 
make sure that such pleasant things 
will happen, and even the most flourish¬ 
ing enterprises sometimes fail for one 
reason or another. 

THE ONLY CERTAIN WAY 

A well-chosen life assurance policy 
is probably the most certain thing in 
existence for producing all gain and no 
loss. The truth of this statement can 
be illustrated most clearly in connection 
with endowment assurance policies, 
under which the sum assured is paid 
at the end of a fixed number of years, 
or at death if it occurs before. The 
advantages are equally true under other 
forms of policies, but the convenience 
of illustrating them by means of endow¬ 
ment assurance is that we know the 
latest date at which the sum assured 
will be paid, and the maximum amount 
that has to be paid to the life office 
as premiums. 

INCOME TAX ALLOWED 

Most people are aware that they can 
deduct from their income the amount 
they pay for life assurance up to, but 
not exceeding, one-sixth of the income; 
in other words, that part of our income 
which we employ in buying life assur¬ 
ance is exempt from income tax. 

Apart from this condition, life assur¬ 
ance is a peculiarly safe and at the 
same time lucrative form of investment, 
and the income tax regulations make it 
compare still more favourably with 
investment in stocks and shares. 

Let us take the case of a man who 
pays £103 18*. a year to a life office 

Digitized by Google 


for a policy which guarantees the pay¬ 
ment of £980, with profits in addition, 
at the end of ten years, or at his death 
if previous. If this man’s income is 
£624 or more he is entitled to rebate 
of income tax on the premiums, which, 
if the tax is at the rate of 9 d. in the 
£, comes to £3 18 s., and leaves his 
net outlay exactly ^iooa year. 

If the man dies in the first year his 
estate receives £980, which is nearly 
£900 more than he has paid in. 
While he lives the sum assured is 
being increased each year by the 
addition of bonuses, which may very 
likely increase the amount of the 
policy from the original £980 to 
£1,165 at the end of ten years. A 
larger or smaller premium would, of 
course, produce proportionate results. 

COMPOUND INTEREST AT 4 * 
PER CENT. 

Suppose the policyholder lives out 
the ten years, how does his account 
stand ? He has paid ten premiums of 
£103 i8j. each, or ,£1,039 in all. 
Reckoning income tax at 9 d. in the £, 
he has rebate of tax to the extent of 
£39, so that he has actually parted 
with £1,000 in the ten years. Out of 
this sum, £50, or an average of £5 a 
year, has been paid for protection— 
that is, for the chance of his estate 
receiving, in the event of his death, a 
great deal more than he has paid. 
The balance of £950, or an average 
of £95 a year, has been accumulated 
for him at compound interest as in the 
savings bank. Reckoning this interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 
his savings have earned £230, which, 
added to the £950 just mentioned, 
makes a total of £1,180 as the amount 
he would have if his savings yielded 
4 per cent, compound interest. 

A well - chosen policy would give 
him almost exactly this amount. It 
might be a trifle less or perhaps a 
trifle more. 

When we talk in this way of 4 per 
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YOU SHOULD STUDY . . . 


THE NEW ENDOWMENT POLICY 

OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


for IT GUARANTEES that the full face value shall be payable to you in a given number 
of years, or to your estate in case of your prior decease. It also guarantees that if you are 
unable to continue your payments after the third year the Contract will continue 
in force till the end of the Endowment period, in many cases, for its full Insurance value, 
and will be paid without deduction of any kind in event of your earlier decease ; and that if you 
survive the Endowment period a Cash Payment will be made to you. 

EXAMPLE of the op tions under a 10-year Endowment Policy of £i,ooo at age 40. All the 
figures are stated in the Contract, and are absolutely Guaranteed:— 


If premiums are 

There is Cash 

Paid-up Endowment 

Insurance continued 

And Cash, if 

not paid after— 

available; or 

Insurance; or 

for £i, 

,000 for 

at end of \ 

Years in force. 

£ 

£ 

Yrs. 

Mths. 

£ 

3 

245 

299 

7 

O 

234 

4 

341 

405 

6 

O 

359 

5 

441 

509 

5 

O 

477 

• 

542 

609 

4 

O 

588 

7 

649 

709 

3 

O 

687 

8 

761 

808 

2 

O 

802 

9 

878 

904 

1 

0 

903 


In addition to the above guarantees, IT PROVIDE8 that for every premium you pay an 
Annual Cash Bonus will be declared, which can be drawn by you; used in the 
payment of premiums, or added to the amount of the Endowment. 


CONSIDER THE CASH BONUSES PAYABLE IN 1011 


(on the basis that all previous Bonuses have been drawn in Cash), on io-year Endowment 
Policies of £ 1,000 taken out at age 40:— 


Annual Bonus. 


Years in 
Force. 

1 

2 


Annual 
Premium. 
£ *. d. 

106 O IO 

it 

99 

*109 13 4 
99 


*In 1907 Premium Scale was changed. 


If taken 

If taken by way 

in Cash. 

Reversionary Add it 

£ * 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

13 9 

O 

17 

5 

O 

14 11 

O 

18 

5 

O 

15 18 

O 

19 

5 

O 

17 1 

O 

20 

5 

0 

20 IO 

O 

23 

13 

O 

21 7 

O 

24 

0 

O 

22 5 

O 

24 

6 

O 

23 4 

O 

24 

13 

O 

24 4 

O 

24 

19 

O 

25 5 

O 

20 

6 

O 

NCESSION. 




To prevent unwise and speculative investment, Policy Holders, Beneficiaries, 
or Executors may, when the policy money is payable, leave It at call, and at 
the same rate of Interest as the Company uses in its Bonus calculations, 
which has never been less than £4 as. per cent.; a minimum rate of £3 is 
guaranteed. The rate at present payable is £4 8s. per cent. 

44 These policies of the Mutual of New York are the latest development of all that is safest, best, and most 
profitable in the whole realm of finance .”—Daily Telegraph. 


Apply for Particulars oj Plan No. 97 at your own age to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 

16 , 17 , & 18 , OORNHILL, E.C. 

J. H. HARRI8ON HOGGE, General Manager. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS, 
OVER £116,000,000 STERLING. 


GooqIg 

o 
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cent, interest it is a real 4 per cent, 
not subject to the deduction of income 
tax. To obtain this result from stocks 
or shares the dividend would have to 
be at the rate of 4 5 s. per cent, if 
income tax were at is. 2d. in the j£, 
since this would take off 5 s. for tax. 

UNIMPEACHABLE SECURITY THAT 

CANNOT DEPRECIATE 

Apart from the profitable return as 
an investment, we have to remember 
that the security of a good life office is 
unimpeachable, and that there is not 
the remotest possibility of the guar¬ 
anteed sum assured under the policy 
being less by a single penny than the 
amount promised. Where is it possible, 
except by means of life assurance, to 
obtain an investment that is perfectly 
safe, that cannot possibly depreciate 
in capital value, and that yields com¬ 
pound interest at the rate of £4 5*. 
per cent, per annum, subject to income 
tax ? 

This superlatively excellent result is 
partially due to the rebate of income 
tax, which has a greater effect when 
the total number of premiums payable 
under the policy is small than when 
premiums have to be paid for a large 
number of years. Putting the amount 

Choosing 

The three most usual forms of life 
assurance are whole life, limited pay¬ 
ment life, and endowment assurance. 
Under the first two of these the sum 
assured is paid only at death whenever 
it happens, but in the one case premiums 
have to be paid as long as the assured 
lives, and in the other premiums have 
to be paid for a limited number of 
years only. Under endowment assur¬ 
ance the sum assured is paid at the 
end of a fixed number of years or at 
death if previous. All these policies 
have their good points, and it makes a 
great deal of difference to a man 
whether or not he chooses the form 
of assurance that is best suited to his 
circumstances. If he undertakes to 
pay premiums as long as he lives the 
sum assured for a premium of £100 
a year is a good deal larger than if he 
undertakes to pay premiums for, say, 
twenty years ; while in turn a twenty- 
payment life policy at ^ioo a year 
assures a much larger sum than endow- 
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of rebate at for convenience, instead 

of 185., it is a gain of about 4 per 

cent the first year, when j£ lo ° has 
been paid, but the £4 rebate is only 
2 per cent, in the second year, on the 
^200 which has been paid. In the 
fourth year it is 1 per cent, on the 
£400 paid; in the eighth year it is 
1 or. per cent, on the ^800 paid in 
premiums. Thus, although the rebate 
is £4 each year, it is a decreasing 
proportion of the total sums which 
have* been paid in premiums. For 
some purposes, such, for instance, as 
providing for education ten or fifteen 
years hence, these short period endow¬ 
ment assurances are surprisingly pro¬ 
fitable investments, and cannot be 
equalled or approached by investments 
of other kinds. 

Precisely similar considerations apply 
to endowment assurances of longer 
duration and to policies payable only 
at death whenever it happens. The 
benefit of income tax is greater when 
the number of premiums payable is 
few, but the actual assurance advan¬ 
tages of providing protection and having 
the money safely invested for us at a 
good rate of interest are common to 
well-selected life policies of all kinds. 

a Policy. 

ment assurance, under which the sum 
assured is paid at the end of twenty 
years, or at death if it occurs before. 

The sane man asks himself which 
one of these three policies is best suited 
to his circumstances. It may be that 
if he dies quite soon he has nothing 
but his life assurance to leave his 
family; in this case the essential thing 
is to leave them as much as possible, 
and to take a whole life policy. 

THE ATTRACTIONS OF LIMITED 
PAYMENTS 

It may be that his prospects are im¬ 
proving, or that he may have to, or want 
to, retire from business or work on reach¬ 
ing some such age as sixty or sixty five. 
In the latter event it may not be conve¬ 
nient, out of a probably diminished in¬ 
come, to pay premiums after retirement, 
in which case a limited payment policy, 
which provides for the sum assured to 
be paid at death, but for the payment of 
premiums to cease at the end of a fixed 
period, would be much the best for him. 
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Prudential 
I Assurance 


Company, Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Every Description of Life Assurance 
and Annuity Business Transacted. 


REVERSIONS PURCHASED. 



Invested Funds - £77,000,000, 
Claims Paid - - £90,000,000. 
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The Ensuring of Educations. 


Parents concerned with the future 
of their children are faced with the 
facts that a good education is necessary, 
and that it is also expensive. By means 
of life assurance in one form or another 
small payments can be made for several 
years during infancy and early child¬ 
hood which will produce large sums 
during the few years when the expenses 
of education are most heavy. Thus, 
by means of a life policy a good 
education can be secured on the easy 
payment system, which, in connection 
with life assurance, exhibits a beneficial 
distinction from easy payment systems 
in general. Such plans in most cases 
involve parting with a larger amount 
of money by instalments than if the 
benefits desired—whatever they may 
be — were paid for in cash. In life 
assurance, on the other hand, the in¬ 
stalments paid in cash accumulate at 
compound interest, so that, whereas in 
most business matters easy payments 
involve parting, on the whole, with a 
larger sum in cash, easy payments 
under a life policy involve an out-of- 
pocket expenditure which is smaller 
than the actual cash ultimately received. 
Under the payments by instalment 
system the purchaser pays interest to 
the business firm for the convenience, 
while he receives interest from a life 
assurance company. 

£100 A YEAR FOR FIVE YEARS 

A very good plan for providing for 
education is to secure the payment by 
the life office of any required amount, 
say ^ioo a year, for three, four, or 
five years, these payments commencing 
when the child reaches thirteen, 
fifteen, eighteen, or any other selected 
age. Thus, if a parent pays ^26 12s. 
a year for fourteen years from the birth 
of his child, or ^37 2 in all, he can make 
sure of ;£ioo a year for five years, 
which, of course, gives a total of ^500. 
There are a vast number of people 
who might experience considerable 
difficulty in finding ^100 a year for 
the education of each of their children, 
who could yet manage to find ^26 12s. 
a year for a longer number of years for 
the same purpose. The ordinary con¬ 
ditions of all policies of this character 
provide for the return of the premiums 
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that have been paid in the event of the 
child dying before reaching the age at 
which the annuity commences. 
PREMIUMS CEASE IF PARENT DIES 

Another contingency has, however, 
to be considered. The parent may die 
before all the premiums on the policy 
have been paid, and may not leave 
enough money at his death to enable 
the payment of the premiums to be 
continued. In such an event the 
necessity of a good education is prob¬ 
ably more imperatively necessary than 
ever, and life assurance enables this 
contingency to be provided for. Thus, 
if a parent is aged forty, and desires to 
provide ^100 a year for five years, 
commencing fourteen years hence, he 
can pay ^28 18s. a year for fourteen 
years at the most, and if the parent 
happens to die in the meantime no 
premiums have to be paid after his 
death, and yet the child comes in for 
the full benefits under the policy. At 
the financial worst—that is to say, it 
the parent lives for the fourteen years 
—he has only paid ^404 12s. for 
premiums, while the child comes in for 
benefits amounting to ^500. If the 
parent happens to die after paying the 
first annual premium the child still 
receives the full benefit of the ^500, 
although only £28 18s. has been paid 
for the benefit Results of this kind 
are, of course, an absolute impossibility 
by any other plan than life assurance. 

INCOME BEGINS AT PARENTS 
DEATH 

It may be that at the parent’s death 
it is more important to have an income 
immediately than at the later age fixed 
for the commencement of the educa¬ 
tional annuity. Thus, if a parent of 
forty pays £28 15s. a year for fifteen 
years he can secure £ 100 a year for 
five years, commencing at the end of 
fifteen years. If the parent happens 
to die quite soon this income of ^100 
a year for five years will be paid by 
the life office immediately; or, if cir¬ 
cumstances are such that this is not 
necessary, the commencement of the 
educational annuity can be postponed 
until the end of the selected period of 
fifteen years, and then a larger amount 
than ^iooa year can be paid for the 
five years. 
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THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


{ESTABLISHED 18 2 5 —INCORPORA TED 1910) 


Issues Policies under several 
Special Schemes for the 

BENEFIT OF CHILDREN. 


Endowments for Sons 


Dowries for Daughters 


Educational Annuities 


Deferred Assurances 


r Providing a capital sum at ages 
18 or 21 to start the boy in a 
business or profession. Pre¬ 
miums returnable in the event 
of the child’s death before the 
, maturing age. 

r Providing a capital sum payable 
at a fixed age to serve as a 
marriage portion or wedding gift. 
Premiums returnable in the event 
of the child’s death before the 
„ maturing age. 

t Securing the payment of ^100 
per annum for 3, 4, 5, or 6 years 
from age 15, thus providing the 
cost of final education. Pre¬ 
miums returnable if the child 
„ dies before age 15. 

Providing an assurance on the 
child’s life, after attaining age 21, 
under the ordinary tables but 
■ at a much reduced premium. 
Premiums returnable in the 
event of the child dying before 
attaining age 21. 


Under all the above Schemes it may be arranged that payment of premiums 
shall cease in the event of the parent or guardian dying before the child attains 
the maturing age. 

Medical examination of child as a rule not required. 

For full particulars apply to 


THE 8TANDARD (Head Office), 3, George St. y EDINBURGH. 


LONDONi: 3* King William Street, EC. 

,, (West End Office) 3 , Pall Mall East, S. W. 

DUBLIN : so, Dawson Street. 

ABERDEEN : 173 A, Union Street. 

BELFAST : 22A, Donegall Place. 

BIRMINGHAM : Cannon StreaL 
BRISTOL : 44 , Baldwin Street. 


CARDIFF : 36 , Windsor Place. 
GLASGOW: 102 , Hope Street. 

LEEDS : City Square. 

LIVERPOOL : 28, Exchange Street East. 
MANCHESTER: 6 s, King Street. 
NEWCASTLE : Pilgrim House. 
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reaches the age of sixteen. If the 
parent lives till his child attains that 
age no part of the money which the 
parent has paid will be returned by 
the life office; he has been buying 
protection for his child, just as under 
a policy of fire insurance he buys 
protection for himself against loss by 
fire. He has been paying a small 
amount to cover the risk of his own 
premature death, which, if it happened, 
would leave his child to face the battle 
of life—possibly in adverse circum¬ 
stances — permanently and seriously 
handicapped by the lack of a good 
education. 

How Life Insurance Can Help You to Buy 
Your Own House. 

For many people the idea of owning 
the house in which they live has a 
distinct fascination. People who have 
a little capital can borrow part of the 
purchase price on mortgage, find the 
balance themselves, and pay interest 
on the mortgage instead of rent to a 
landlord. Thus, if a man wants to 
buy a house for ^1,000 he can borrow 
£l 00 or £750, supplying the ^300 
or ^250 out of capital. The interest 
on the mortgage, which may be at 4^ 
per cent., when added to the cost of 
repairs does not amount to so much 
as the rent. A man can go even 
further than this, and can take a life 
assurance policy which would pay 
off the amount of the mortgage at his 
death whenever it occurs ; or, if he 
takes an endowment assurance policy, 
the mortgage would be paid off at the 
end of a fixed number of years, or at 
his death if he died previously. 

Provided the security for the mort¬ 
gage is good many first-class life offices 
would be quite content to lend the 
money, and agree not to call in the 
mortgage provided the interest on 
the loan and the premium on the 
policy were paid and the security 
maintained. In this way a man 
becomes the practical owner of his 
house, and at his death, or in his own 
old age, the mortgage is paid off by 
the maturity of the policy, and the 
house becomes the unencumbered 
property of either his heirs or himself. 
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The initial difficulty for many people 
is to find the difference between the 
amount which can be borrowed on 
mortgage and the price that has to be 
paid for the property. 

One way in which a man can 
become the possessor of his own 
house, even if he has no capital, is by 
taking out a life insurance policy some 
years before he wants to buy a house. 
As time goes on this policy acquires a 
surrender value, which means that ii 
the policyholder choose he could take 
it to the assurance company and 
receive a cash payment. The com¬ 
pany is also prepared to lend money 
on the sole security of the policy to an 
extent within the surrender value; and 
in this way the owner of a life policy 
can borrow from the company the 
difference between the amount he can 
obtain on mortgage and the price of 
the house. Quite likely he can obtain 
from the company in which he is 
assured the necessary loan on mort¬ 
gage. The interest on the mortgage, 
and the premium on the policy, would 
amount to little if any more than the 
rent, and by paying interest and 
premiums instead of rent, either for a 
limited number of years or for the 
rest of his life, the house becomes his 
own or his family’s. The rent payer 
pays as much, and has nothing to 
show for it at the end of his life, while 
the policyholder has a house of his 
own. 
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PROTECTION FOR THE CHILD 
One more kind of policy out of 
many that might be mentioned 
deserves notice. A parent may be 
earning a good income, out of which 
if he lives he can pay the expenses 
of education as they occur; but if he 
dies the wherewithal for doing so may 
not be forthcoming. This contingency 
can be provided against at a very small 
cost. A man of forty, by paying 
£6 1 os. 7 d. a year for sixteen years 
at the most, can make sure that in the 
event of his death within this time 
^iooa year will be available for five 
years, commencing when his child 
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Buy Your Own House 
For Less than Rent ! 


T^\0 you own your own house, or are you 

father should die at any time* the house 

JL^/ merely a rent'paying tenant of a land- 

becomes the absolute property of the widow. 

lord whosfHmly interest in you is limited to 

children, or other legal representatives* 

your regular pavinent of his rent? 

Think what a splendid provision every man 

Suppose on the other hand, yon were your 
own landlord. How different everything would 
be ! The magic of property would at once cast 
its spell over you. You would feel that you 
really had a stake in the country, a vested 
interest in its welfare anti prosperity Your 
home, then* would really be your castle, and 
you would take a laudable pride in improving 
and beautifying it. You would feel that you 
were no longer subject to the caprice of a 
landlord whom you never gee, or an agent whom 
you do not wish to nee. 

We have developed a scheme {the simplest 
and moat straightforward yet put before the 
public), which is admirably designed to suit just 
that class of people who are at present merely 
their landlord s' tenants* who keep on paying 
out rent year after year without the slightest 
prospect of ever owning the property which in 
twenty to thirty years they wil 1 have paid for over 
ami over again. It offers the citizen a golden 
op|M>rtunity to purchase his own home outright. 

A truly splendid feature of this new scheme 

of home-purchase Is that, i f the husband or 

Is now able to make for those he loves. 

Every reader who would like to be the actual 
owner of hia own home should write us at once 
for the information that will tell him what 
to do. 

Thin offer is not intended to apply to build era 
or speculator*, but is meant only for the^owf/efc 
citizen who, instead of year by year paying out 
rent and still remaining only a. tenant f seeks to 
gradually acquire the actual possession of the 
house jn which he lives. 

We also offer facilities to j^rsons who, whilst 
desirous of purchasing a bouse, cannot provide 
the necessary cash down towards the balance 
of the purchase price, legal and valuation 
charges, Under our '"deferred advance” scheme 
the intending borrower takes out at once on 
Endowment Assurance policy, which entitles 
him after a certain number of years have elapsed 
to an increasingly hirge proportion of the 
certified value, uutil after three, five, seven, ten, 
or twelve years (according to the term of the 
Endowment Assurance policy) the full certified 
value will be advanced by the Company. 



Chief Offices : Broad Street Corner* 

Full particular* of this new National System of Home Chem ruhip will he funt 
free P / any reader tutntimiing “ The Strand Magazine ,f on a indication to the 

Britannic Assurance Co., Ltd., Birmingham. 
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Purchasing an Annuity. 


There are many people with a small 
capital who have no one dependent 
upon them, and who are fairly entitled 
to use the whole of their money for 
their own benefit. If their capital were 
invested in stocks and shares it would 
yield a moderate income in perpetuity, 
but at their death the heirs, and not 
the owners of the capital, would get 
the benefit of the principal. An 
annuity, on the other hand, gives the 
owner the full benefit of the capital. 
If he or she knew exactly when death 
would happen they could each year 
draw part of the capital and the 
interest on the balance, and when 
death came the whole of the capital 
would be exhausted; but, as nobody 
knows when any individual will die, a 
plan of this kind is superlatively 
foolish. The whole of the capital 
might be spent and the owner of it be 
still living without any income on 
which to exist. Although an individual 
cannot with prudence spend his capital 
in this way himself, an insurance com¬ 
pany can enable him to work on this 
plan and yet guarantee that income at 
a fixed rate shall continue as long as 
he lives. Thus, by buying an annuity 
from a first-class life office an indi¬ 
vidual can get for himself the full 
benefit of his capital as well as of the 
interest upon it 

RETURN OF PART OF PURCHASE 
PRICE 

People may say very naturally, “If 
I happen to die quite soon, I have not 
had the full benefit of my capital, 
although I quite see that if I live for a 
very long time I shall receive in the 
course of years a much larger amount 
than my capital and the interest upon 
it.” Well, insurance companies are 
prepared to meet this argument by 
agreeing that, if annuitants die soon, 
part of the capital sum which they 
have paid to the insurance company 
shall be returned to the heirs ; the 
amount which will be returned depends 
upon the age of the annuitant at the 
time of buying the annuity and the 
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number of years for which the annuity 
has been paid to him. This plan makes 
it certain that an annuitant receives 
good value for his money. Of necessity 
it carries with it the condition that 
the income payable to him for life is 
not quite so large as if no part of the 
capital were returned at his death. 

ANNUITIES FOR INVALIDS 

It is a well-known fact that an¬ 
nuitants have a knack of living to 
very advanced ages. This is partly 
because people do not ordinarily take 
annuities unless they think they are 
likely to live to a good old age, and 
partly because people who are fortu¬ 
nate enough to have an annuity for 
life are more likely than most people 
to be free from money worries. An 
absolute certain income is a quite 
excellent physician. Still, there are 
many people who know that their 
health is none too good, who cannot 
therefore expect to live to a very ad¬ 
vanced age, and who would yet like 
their capital to yield them the largest 
possible income so long as they survive. 
Insurance companies are prepared with 
a plan to meet these conditions. If 
the insurance company’s doctor sees 
reason for thinking that anyone is not 
likely to live so long as the average of 
people of the same age, the company 
is entirely ready, on the strength of 
their doctor’s judgment, to give to 
such people a larger income for the 
rest of life than they would give to 
a thoroughly healthy person. Just 
as in a life assurance a person in bad 
health has to pay more than a person 
in good health for the same benefits, 
so with annuitants a person in bad 
health gets larger benefits than a 
person in good health at the same 
cost. 

With annuities as with life assur¬ 
ance a combination of individuals in a 
life office enables results to be accom¬ 
plished which are unattainable by 
other means. Security and superlative 
advantages are characteristic of both 
life policies and annuities. 
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Choosing a Company. 


The best-known Company in con¬ 
nection with Annuities is probably 
the Sun Life of Canada, Norfolk 
Street, Strand. Almost every modern 
feature in connection with annuities is 
granted by this eminently safe and well- 
established Company. The exceeding 
liberality of its rates is shown by the 
following examples of the amount 
required to purchase an annuity of 
£^ioo per annum in the Sun Life of 
Canada - in comparison with other 
British Companies: 

Male Age 55 Age 65 
Sun Life of Canada .£1,214 £895 

Average of other 

British Companies £1,307 £950 

The return-of-purchase-money plan 
which is a unique feature with this 
Company works out in this way. 
Suppose you have paid £ 3 ,000 for an 
annuity of £3 00 a year, and you live to 
receive only ,£300. Immediately on 
proof of death the balance of £^700 
will be paid to your executors. 

The Sun of Canada is one of the 
few companies giving more favourable 
annuity terms where the health is 
impaired. If the impairment is of a 
serious nature the annuity may be in¬ 
creased as much as 50 to 100 per cent, 
over the ordinary rate. 

Deferred Annuities to begin at some 
fixed date in the future may be pur¬ 
chased at greatly reduced rates, and 
may be paid for in a single payment or 
by annual or half-yearly instalments, 
either with or without return of pre¬ 
miums in case of death before the 
first payment of the annuity becomes 
due. This form of annuity is especially 
suitable for professional men and others, 
who are desirous, during the productive 
period of their lives, of providing a 
retiring income. Provision may also 
be made for the continuance of the 
income (or a portion of it) to the wife 
or other dependent. 

With well-invested funds of nearly 
;£8,ooo,ooo and an undivided surplus 
of over £^800,000, the security afforded 
by this excellent Company is un¬ 
surpassed. 

To make assurance doubly sure, 
the Directors have deposited with the 
head office of the Bank of Scotland 
in Edinburgh securities amounting to 
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£3 00,000 in the names of two trustees, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Albemarle 
and the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Dalrymple, Bart., P.C., as a special 
guarantee for the faithful performance 
of all its obligations in the United 
Kingdom. 

EDUCATIONAL ANNUITIES 

The Educational Annuities granted 
by this Company contain many excel¬ 
lent features. The premiums cease on 
the parent’s death, and a smaller 
annuity is paid until the child reaches 
the age when the larger Educational 
. Annuity begins. 

INCOME INSURANCE. 

The system of Income Insurance 
devised by this Company is closely 
allied to Annuities, and may be dealt 
with here. 

By a comparatively small annual 
payment during life or for a limited 
number of years one may secure an 
income for life for a wife, child, or 
parent, or for his own old age, or he 
may combine several of these provi¬ 
sions in one policy. For instance, at 
age 30 a premium of £8 9s. yearly will 
secure £100 a year for a mother aged 
65 should she survive you. £9 
yearly will secure £300 a year for your¬ 
self beginning at 65, and continuing 
throughout life. 

THE BEST POLICY FOR DEATH 
DUTIES. 

Perhaps the best scheme yet devised 
for providing for Death Duties is the 
combination of Annuity and Insurance 
granted by the Sun Life of Canada to 
be paid for by a single payment. As 
the Company guarantees 3^2 per cent 
interest on the whole amount of the 
premium, and pays a cash annual divi¬ 
dend in addition, the prudent man may 
provide for Death Duties without any 
loss of income. Those who prefer 
may pay by annual premiums instead 
of a single payment, but in that case 
the rate of interest allowed will be 
3 instead of 3^ per cent. 

Anyone wishing further particulars 
regarding any form of annuity, income, 
or life policy may write to J. F. Junkin, 
Manager, Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada, 6, Canada House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London. 
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Remunerative Investments for Women. 


Cecil Rhodes said that the 
authorities of Oxford University were 
“children in finance,” and the same 
remark might be made with truth of 
the majority of women, who, if they 
have money to save, are little able to 
invest it to good advantage. Women 
especially need something that is 
unquestionably safe, but at the same 
time profitable; besides which many 
of them have special requirements 
which insurance can meet to singularly 
good advantage. 

One of the best of these plans 
devised for women who are earning an 
income, and who wish to make pro¬ 
vision during their working years for 
the later years of life, guarantees 
exceptional benefits of what may be 
called a particularly feminine character 
in return for small payments that can 
be made either one, two, four, or three 
times a year; the latter condition 
being convenient for people engaged 
in education. 

These numerous little payments will 
provide one large amount later on in 
life, or, if desired, they can draw an 
old-age pension in place of taking 
their accumulated savings in cash. As 
an example, a woman of twenty-five 

Everything 

In most cases whatever else a man 
wants to do, he wants to provide a 
sum of money or an income available 
after his death for those who are de¬ 
pendent upon him, at the same time 
securing adequate provision for his 
own old age should he live. Some life 
offices offer what may be called a varied 
menu, telling us exactly what we can 
have for our money and guaranteeing 
each of the alternatives. This point 
can best be illustrated by taking the 
case of a man aged thirty, who can 
afford to set aside each year the sum 
of ^83 12S. 6d. This purchase money, 
or premium—call it what you will—is 
payable for thirty years, until the in¬ 
vestor is sixty. A long time, and a lot 
of money, you think. Well, do not 
judge too hastily, but mark the results. 
On the death of the holder of this 
contract (even after payment of one 
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who pays £1 iSs. gd. a quarter for 
thirty years, is entitled to an income 
of ^'25 a year, commencing at age 55 
and continuing for the rest of her life. 
The money is accumulated for her 
benefit at compound interest, and a 
special feature of the policy is that in 
the event of marriage she can with¬ 
draw all the money she has paid in, 
with interest in addition, which is a 
concession not made to men under 
policies of a similar character. The 
money paid is returned to her estate 
if she dies before coming into the 
pension; or the policy can be sur¬ 
rendered for cash. 

To pay 15J. a year while at 
work in order to receive ^25 a year 
after retirement is manifestly beneficial. 
Systematic small savings cannot be 
invested in any other way that will 
compare for a moment with this 
policy; while savings are very apt not 
to be systematic in the absence of the 
stimulus to save, which is afforded by 
the premium becoming due on regular 
dates. This is a kind of policy for 
which no medical examination is 
required, and is an excellent example 
of the adaptation of insurance ingenuity 
for the benefit of women. 

Guaranteed. 

instalment only), his widow or other 
beneficiary would receive a guaran¬ 
teed annual income of ^150 for 
twenty years, and this income, by 
arrangement, could be continued 
until her death. It is something for a 
widow and her family to know that, in 
addition to whatever else they have, 
there is a non-fluctuating income of 
^150 to fall back upon. 

Primarily, however, this contract was 
devised to be of service to the living. 
Let us, therefore, anticipate and 
suppose our investor to have paid his 
last instalment If he wishes to realize 
his contract he can immediately change 
it into hard cash to the tune of ^3,108. 
If he does not require so much ready 
money he can take a cash sum of 
^1,800, and leave to his wife an 
annuity after his death of ^150 for 
twenty years. Perhaps in lieu of a 
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Norwich Union Mutual 
Life Office. 
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Copies of these leaflets will be sent to any 
address on application to 
Dept. A, Norwich Union Life Office „ Norwich, 
or to any Branch Office of the Society. 
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cash payment he prefers an annuity 
to increase his own income; if so, 
he can enjoy ^159 6s. every year 
for the rest of his life and leave to 
his wife an annuity of ,£150 for twenty 
years. 

Should our friend be anxious to 
augment his estate he can arrange to 
have his contract realized at his death. 
In this case his estate would benefit 
by ^5,124. Or again, he might like 
to leave settled provision for his sons 
and daughters, who would in this case 
receive between them an annual in¬ 
come of ^334 ios. for twenty years. 
Finally, supposing that our friend is a 
widower, or that much maligned being 
a bachelor, with no one in particular 
dependent upon him, will his invest¬ 
ment, for which he has paid for thirty 
years, prove useless ? Far from it. He 
can take a cash payment of ^3,108, 
or an annual income for life of ^275, 
sums which alone would secure him a 
comfortable old age. Now this seems 
an ideal contract. Of its value as an 


investment there can be no doubt 
whatever. Compare any of the returns 
with your most trusted market invest¬ 
ment, and you cannot but admit its 
superiority. All its figures are 
guaranteed, which is more than can be 
said for the best trustee stock. What 
is the good of getting a dividend of 
three or four per cent., and then of 
being unable to realize your capital at 
par? Ask people who l>ought Consols 
twenty years ago if they know anything 
about the depreciation of securities. 
Their reply may be instructive. But 
the great attraction about the contract 
is its wide range of options. The 
holder need have no fear of the future, 
for when the second payment has been 
made each premium paid secures a 
proportionate amount of the sum 
assured, and of all the benefits free 
of further payment; and at the end 
of the premium-paying period one or 
other of the options granted under 
the contract will suffice to meet his 
requirements. 


Everyday Risks. 


It is a simple matter to make sure 
that if an accident comes the financial 
cost of it will not fall upon our shoulders. 
Three pounds, or six pounds, or twelve 
pounds a week during incapacity would 
be quite welcome to most of us; 
incidentally it might aid recovery, since 
it would relieve us from financial worry, 
which we might otherwise experience. 

Of course, it may be said that the 
chance of accident, or the chance of 
illness, is very small. Quite true; but 
because the chance of loss from these 
causes is not great the cost of insuring 
against them is small. This results in 
an argument there is no getting away 
from. When it is extremely probable 
that something will happen that will 
involve loss, the necessity of insuring 
against it is imperative. However in¬ 
convenient it may be to find the money 
to pay the premium a poor man cannot 
afford to go uninsured. A rich man 
could afford to run the risk, but would 
be foolish to do so, since the payment 
of the premium would not affect him. 

A man would not need to be ill for 
long to receive an amount of weekly 
compensation that would soon recoup 
him for the premiums he might have 


paid for many years without having 
occasion to make a claim. Even sup¬ 
posing we did pay for years for accident 
insurance, or fire insurance, and made 
no claim, the sensible remark would 
be—so much the better for us. We 
have been saved the bother, if not 
the financial loss, of accident or fire, 
and have all the time had protection, 
which is well worth what it costs. The 
man who makes a bet and fails to 
win quite realizes that he had a chance 
of winning, which was worth at any rate 
some part of what it cost him to buy 
the chance, and it is exactly the way 
with insurance in all its forms. The 
people who win under accident policies 
by incurring the misfortune of an 
illness or an accident have to be com¬ 
pensated out of the contributions of 
those more lucky people who experience 
little or nothing in the matter of 
accident or illness, and the whole 
transaction is thoroughly sound and 
profitable all round. 

Correspondents desiring information on any 
form of insurance should mark their envelopes 
“ Insurance” and address 44 Strand Magazine 
/2, Southampton Street , Strand , London. A 
s amped and addressed envelope should be enclo ed y 
and in the case of Life Insurance or Annuities the 
exact age of the proposer should be stated. 
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BRITISH 


AND 


MERCANTILE 

INSURANCE CO. 


in which are vested 
the Shares of the 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 

FIRE, LIFE, 

ANNUITIES. 

Fund* £21,000,000 
Inoome £5,000,000 

Chief Offices: 

LOMBOK: 61, TMneedle Street, E.C. 
EDINBURGH: 14, Princes Street. 


RAILWAY Accidents of all Kinds 

PASSENGERS 

ASSURANCE CC. 


Burglary—Motor Car 
Risks — Workmen’s 
Compensation, etc. 

Claims Paid £6,000,000 

Office_ in the_ IVorld 54 , ComMll, LONDON. 


The Oldest Accident 


and of the 


OCEAN MARINE Marine and Transport 

=Insurances= 
INSURANCE COu| Ltd. 2*3, Old Broad St., London. 
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THE ROYAL LONDON 
INSURANCE OFFICES 


ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LTD. 

Accumulated Funds 

Exceed £3,000,000. 


ROYAL LONDON 
AUXILIARY INSURANCE 
CO., LTD. 

Authorized Capital ••• £500,000 
Subscribed Capital ••• £130,000 
Paid*up Capital ••• £90,000 


Life Assurance, Endowment, Fire, House Purchase, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Personal Accident, Burglary, 

Plate Glass, etc. 


You may effect a Life Policy under 
liberal tables, and without vexatious 
restrictions. 

Policies issued to meet the needs of 
all classes. Premiums can be paid 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, 
or yearly. 

You may effect an Endowment 
Policy with the object of giving your 
children every educational or commer¬ 
cial advantage, policies being issued to 
expire in ten years and upwards at low 
premiums. 

You may purchase your house on 
easy terms and combine it with Life 
Insurance. 

Lapsed policies can be revived within 
twelve months, the only conditions 
being proof of good health and the 
payment of outstanding premiums. 

All classes catered for on 


Fire Insurances may be effected 
on every description of property at 
low rates of premium. The “ Royal 
London ” policies compare favourably 
with those of any other Company, 
the conditions being short and simply 
worded. The reputation of the 
“ Royal London ” for prompt and 
fair settlement of claims is well known 
and the financial security is undoubted. 

Combined Fire, Burglary, and Lar¬ 
ceny Policies are issued covering the 
contents of Private Houses. 

Other Departments of business 
transacted include Motor Car, Personal 
Accident and Sickness, Plate Glass, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Public Liability, 
Driving Accidents, etc. 

the best possible terms. 


APPLICATIONS FOR APPOINTMENT INVITED. 

Terms, Conditions, and Opportunities of Promotion universally admitted 

to be unsurpassed. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


HEAD OFFICES i 

ROYAL LONDON HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, 

E.C. 
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JOHN PRICE \ 

HORACE DUFFFLL < Managing Director*. 
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THE crisp, clean-cut almonds are so 
crunchy—the fresh cream and fine sugar 
are so delicious — that you'll say that no 
other sweets in the world are as good as 


Clarnico 

IL H LY Caramels 

t]| They give such delight to young and to old that it s 
almost as much pleasure to put a CLARNICO LILY 
CARAMEL into somebody else’s mouth as into your own. 
And they are as good for you as they are good to taste. 

tj If you try one you’ll not be content until you 
have more. And whenever you feel the natural 
appetite for something sweet and good you’ll 

think of CLARNICO LILY CARAMELS. 

‘tj Go to your confectioner. But don’t just say * caramels.’ 

Say plainly CLARNICO LILY CARAMELS. 

You’ll know them by the clean-cut almonds peeping 
out at every side from the rich brown cream. 

Made by CLARKE, NICKOLLS. & COOMBS. Lid., LONDON. 
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THE S7'RAND MAGAZINE. 



Bird's 

The All-British 

Custard 


The Original in 1837 — 
The Best To-day. 

For 74 years this simple British 
Luxury has been within the reach 
of all. 

To-day it is prized by clever housewives 
throughout the world for its rich store of 
nutriment, delicious flavor and delightful 1 
creaminess. 

Bird’s Custard it absolutely pure. 

It is British grown and British* 
made to the last grain. 

Avoid all subsrnutes composed of foreign materials of 
djubtful origin* and British only in name. * 

Take no risks. Insist on BIRD'S. 


Each genuine 
packet bears the 
denature- 
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THE MEDICINE OF THE FUTURE. 


T HE one great remedy of the future will undoubtedly be the 
Serum. The mere fact that Scientists are now able to 
transfer energy from one animal body to another is sufficient 
to arouse enthusiasm among Doctors. 

The perfection of the Sequarine Serum (which embodie c the very 
essence of animal energy) in a form for everyday use, places animal 
therapy far in advance of other branches of medical science. This 
Scrum is being used with astonishing success in treating;— 


Nervousness, 

Neurasthenia, 

Anaemia, 

Rheumatism, 

Gout, 

Sciatica, 


Kidney Disease, 
Diabetes, 

Dropsy, 

Dyspepsia, 

Liver Complaints, 
Indigestion, 


Paralysis, 
Locomotor Ataxy, 
General Weakness, 
Influenza, 
Pulmonary 

Troubles. 



BROWN-SEQUARD, 

F.R.S., F.R.C.P. (Lo»d<m), 
l discovered the vitat firm- 
cipie which is the basts of 
natural in:munity from diieas*. 


A Remarkable Book. 


. Sequanne is prepared under the supervision of L. IL Goizet, M«D , the collaborator of Trof. Brown-Sequard* 
A remarkable book has been prepared, giving the details of its discovery, nature, and action, and copies are 
being presented free to the public* No sufferer, Physician, Medical Student, or Nurse should be without the 
Sequarine Book. To obtain it simply send name and address to C- Richter & Co., 59, New Oxford 
Street, London, VV.C* 


GRATIS 

TO LADIES 


WITH GIRDLE TO 
FIT ANY 
A! ST . 



O$EZENE*0. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


BLUSHING 

This miserable habit permanently cured. For either s-ex. 
Saiapl* of this harmless, inexpensive remedy sent privately, 
under cover, for two penny stamp*. 

TAYLOR A CO. (Dept. D), 149 , Fleet Street, London. 

This Outi bkahb tui Gctikvhkbt Stamp 

Proprietor*; Jamnon. Ltd. 


CONCENTRATE 


I Can you conceitlrale your mind on fine thing and exclude efolfj 
E el her thought! The 1 t'OPtOENTILO " Courws—Bcientifle Ora- 
■ r pm ration-will enable joo to do this. With concentration you. 
I can f refill In study or in business, cxn ulmcite conwtly. mn 
I develop Memory, WlU-Pawnr, BdR'outrol, Liid BcIf-Rt+umee. 
I Without ermrantratitm you Dtnnct do iheoe tlHnn €&n* 
I m titration Jb therefore the t 4 nin of all attainment, ana "fMcn- 
I l Lite ront-entnilioTi" is ■■nncontnUioTi qiHhixlM; mntl* easier 
I to acquire. s&nd to-divy for theft FREE BOOKLET to the 
" COHCEHTRO" CO-, 

l_ 10, Central Bu ildings, WallsgnJ, NswcaiUS'Cn-Tynt, 

SS=ES 


OUR 


ALOGUE 


Of Labour 
Savers Jn your 
Business or 
Profession Free 

EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 
OFFICE. 



Do you erer require & number of copies of Hand, Typewriting; 
Pencil liratfriiifn. Brush work, Music, Menus, etc., without any delay 
or trouble? The 

PLEX DUPLICATOR 

will enable* Ttoiirf bo do this to perfection. OntdaM old-fashioned 
graphs, stencils. etc. Use ordinary ran and mper for the 
Quarter million Pier Dupltealitrs in Highest Award 


gelatine*, 

original _ _ 

Festival Empire, )»l, {fold'Modal. 


with all i nstrucUooL 


____ if hi_ 

roniplcta Foolscap Omfi:, i5 


iftmey refunded if tw>f mtUfatkrry. 


CL QUADRUPLEX, Ltd., S 8 , Caswell Read, London, E.C. 


(l NEPTUNE 11 Fountain Pens are equal in quality and tasting wear to any upon the market. 

The 5/6 spoon feed Neptune as illustrated is superb and will compare favorably with any other 
make at the price of 1 0/6, Obtain of your Stationer of acini r.O. direct to u*. Hirru-v lajicfc, If Fsti hoi approved. 

Catalogue 36 pp< of NaptunQi Myio* and ftth*r Pont, priooa from 2:G to 1C 6, eont Froa. 

Write Burge, WauCM & RmcLav, Ltd., qi and gu, Gu Saffron Hill, Los nos, F,C. 




UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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“I Hold Tatcho in Hearty Admiration." 

“ I yield to no one in my eitimihtjQii for and appreciation of Tatcho* and am glad 
to hold it in hearty admiration. It ii a preparation of very remarkable powers. I 
have had the opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with it* and am glad 
to commend it a* a tonic for increasing the vigour of the hair. It recruiU its 
energy, invigorating and vitalising it Tatcho is unique.” 


T 1 IE above voluntary expression of opinion is over 
the signature of no other than Professor Willard 
H. Morse, M.D*, F.S. 3 c,, the greatest living 
authority on hygiene to day, who, deeply impressed 
with the unique* properties of Tatcho, invites those who 
preside over its destinies to make use of his opinion in 
any public announcement concerning Tctcho, if they 
see fit to do so, an invitation of which they gladly 
avail themselves. 

Coming from an authority 
so eminent, Professor 
Morse’s statement speaks 
for itself, and surely con¬ 
stitutes the last word on the 
subject of the hair and hair- 
hygiene. 

So much for Mr. Geo. R. 

Sims’ Tatcho, the trusty, 
honest hair-grow er* Now a 
word in reference tuTatcho’s 
wonderful ally, 

THE TATCHO HAIR- 
HEALTH BRUSH, 

4( Why,” says the reader* 

** the Tatcho Hair-Health 
Brush? Isn’t the ordinary 
hairbrush which I have used 
daily for years good enough?” 

No, it certainly is not 
41 good enough.” Your old- 
style hair brush, which may 
have cost you anything up 
to five guineas* has much to 
answer for* for the poor 
condition of your hair. 

Suppose you had an Auto¬ 
mobile and never cleaned it 
internally, but allowed the 
particles of waste which the 
machine itself produces to 
accumulate, you would not 
be surprised if it clogged up? 

Every day that an unclean 
auto runs saps its vitality* 

Just in the same way is your hair sapped with scurf, 
dandruff, and other impurities* rank poison to its life* 
threatening Its very existence, matter which your old- 
style hair brush gathers from your hair and scalp, and 
which becomes embedded in the bristled tufts* and is 
retimied to your hair each lime you use it* 

But your old-style brush will speak far more 
eloquently than words. Examine it and you will no 
longer wonder why your hair is not and can never be 
in a healthy condition while you use it. 

Why should not you treat one of the most precious 
things on earth to you—your hair—in a considerate 
fashion, by adopting a rational, safe, and sure way of 
destroying the germs which the brush gathers from if* 
hut returns to it* and which gradually weaken it and 
your scalp* until actual baldness has gained the upper 
hand*"and you are left with a scalp no longer capable 
of infection ? 

The new Tatcho Hair -1 lealth Brush is a brush between 


which and the old-style is a vast unbridgeable gap. It 
is scientific perfection, a happy and timely and simple 
idea, as all great inventions are. It is the only brush 
that will penetrate gemly the thickest growth of hair, 
sweeping up from the hair and scalp ail dandruff and 
other impurities* A few gentle strokes and these ini- 
urities vanish from the longest hair on a woman’s 
cad. By simply drawing the thumb across the vibra¬ 
ting bristles, every particle 
of scurf jumps off, leaving 
the brush sweetly dean for 
another occasion. 

The effect of the Tatcho 
Hair Health Brush is luxu¬ 
rious* A delightful sense of 
health tingle and a grateful 
relief of irritation result. 
The scalp is braced and 
invigoratedat Itsverytouch t 
bringing a refreshing glow 
even to the brain that 
cannot be understood until 
experienced. 

The Tatcho Hair-Health 
Brush scarifies the scalp and 
leaves the hair free to grow 
in its rich and natural oil* 
which remains unabsorbed 
by impurities* 

I f your Itair is being 
deprived of these natural 
lubrications through any' 
cause* Tatcho, Mr* Geo. K, 
Sims’ tiusty, honest hair* 
grower, will take iheirplace 
and your hair will grow and 
flourish and bt prcstrzxd 
under ils use. It is inter¬ 
esting to watch the steady 
growth of the hair under 
the almost magical touch 
of Tatcho, assisted by the 
Tatcho Hair-Health Brush, 

YOUR OWN CHEMIST 

or Store knows and will gladly tell you all about 
Tatcho and ils ally, the Tatcho Hair^Health Brush* 
and will supply you with both. Tatcho, the hair- 
grower* is a bright spirituous Liquid, the colour of 
whisky, free from all grease and smell. It is sold in 
bottles* bearing the personal guarantee of its discoverer. 
Mr. Geo. R. Sims, at i/-, 2/9, and 4/6, the two 
latter sizes being compounded in double strength, in 
order to expedite the cure. 

Tatchos ally, the Tatcho Hair*Health Brush, 
Costs you 2/-. 

If you have any difficulty* in obtaining Tatcho* 
or (he Tatcho Hair-Health Brush, write to the Chief 
Chemist, Tatcho Laboratories, 5, Great Queen Street* 
Kingsway, London* W.C.* and by returning mail 
you will be equipped with the strongest Hair-Health 
combination known to science—Tatcho* the trusty, 
honest hair’grower, and its ally, the Tatcho Hair^ 
Health Brush* 

Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


TATCHO 
HAIR-HEALTH 
BRUSH, 

f0r u4C With 

TATCHO, 

the 

HAIR-GROWER. 



TAM talc ha 
Hmr /lealth 
Hr uk h 11 n 
if npize-afc 0/ 
uiiMlet at a 
M «KPpJfcd 
for Hit M rr- 
jttb late 

K\ .*1 Eduttnf. 

It ifr fert radi ■ 
ettllyfrm n and 

i'i wmllv nid.H'- 
riur to th pjjti 
A t Jt l e hrr ir 
brutfi. iTifu- 
mucA rtt if it 
the ,tnl v frPuiiAi 

EAtrj: unit 

Vrrfwur Kttrf, 
dfliidrHjf, ffhff 
utA^r (rfipKM 

(k«h brushed 
fra mi th* hair. Rif mining the tkmmb 
aero** the f*rintUt m all dibriit imithedinteli 

K J tn f** ftf, team rip ihl l ruth ttnteUu titan 
r further us*. 


Mr. GEO. R. $IMS. 
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S olid ArtisticFurnitdr] 

for CASHorEASYPAYMENT 


which, however, can t 
altered to suit customers 
convenience* 


Worth You Pay 
For £10 ■* 7/fl monthly* 

„ £30 - 20 f1 + 

n £50 - 27/0 M 

n £100 - 51/- 

„ £500 - £13-15 „ 

Larger and other amounts 
pro rata. 


s “ Ingleboro " I 
Chair, £3-15-0. 

Discount for Cash. 

Catalogue 


■ 11 Shirley" Suite 
£15-15-0. 

Discount for Cash. A 

Catalogue 

page 


CCA VALUABLE GUIDE TO 
COMPLETE FURNISHING 

and to the latest styles and 
designs in Artistic Fumi- 
ture + It gives hints 
and estimates for m W 
L furnishing Cottage, m 

ft Villa, and Mansion, m 

■ Plentifully illustrated M l r^ 

■ from phot graphs, ■ | [ * 

with full descriptions, I 

u dimensions, and prices ft 
f of all goods, so that % 1 

’ customers know exactly 
what they are ordering. 


“Granville" Suite, 
£ 11 - 11 - 0 . 

Discourit for Cash, 

Catalogue A 

page l IQ, 


burn” Cabinet", 

[, Discount for Cash* 

Catalogue A 

page €4. 


(j, R. GRASTp FHnpRIETPH)p 

Dept. B, 


The " Bridlington "Suite 
£21 0 0. 

Discount for ( ash. 

^ Catalogue A 

page 117 , JR 


LIVERPOOL 

Pcm 

BELFAST 


^■npe^ia^ , 5ft* Side¬ 
ward , £ 11 * 11 - 0 * 

Discount for Cash. A 

Catalogue 


HifUl Street 


lONGUARANTEEDfORM 
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Make an Ideal Xmas Gift. 

The Best 10/6 Umbrella 


Them* Umbrella* are made on Specially 
Selected B tie fete or Steel Tube*, mounted with 
Sterling Silver or Gold Plate Sountii Fot'i 
Frame*, and “ Deflanee ** Silk Cover*. 

With c-ireful usage, they will do good 
aervloe for years, and m guarantee evory 
cover for at least 13 months 

We are the ACTUAL MAKERS, 
and supply at FIRST COST. 


A Pos tal Order for 
packed In box Fust 


IjuUW Umbrella*— 344 91 lier Crook 
3UH Choice Hum J44 Silver < ruok 

Sffl Ufaued Silver 34fl Silver Head 

B40 Cherry Crutch M7 Past! Prutidi 

341 Guii-5Ect*l 34t0un Met*! 

*43 Partridge Crook 340 Horn Crutch 

»t Silver Crutch 330 Samar* Horn 


of materials for re-covering Umbrellas, from 2 .‘6 Cent * Umbrellas 

upwards. __ 438 lUluo Crook 433 Horn Crutch 

_ _ -__ . _ _ W PiitridgeCrMk « Horn Crook 

J. ST AN WORTH & CO., Sftsffir 

Hoyal Umbrella Works, BLACKBURN. 4 “ f ^ tlid * 8ant 


BUY DIRECT. 

«1 of Sponges contains 1 largo Hath, 3 
Toilet, lCkrrligo, »udl Paxitrj Hponpe 
the parcel of 5 all perfect—sent |Knt 
free for 3 6- stable Spongec. 
3 0 6. IS 36 - per do*.; or 

nuuple each v 7 6 6. 

Send for IlliuLrFLted 
famine. inv 
Vr^K Direct Supply Co. 

isD9 (Dept fii 


The MASTA' 

FOR PIPE LOVERS 


Tho MdJjta MftHMi a scientific but 
simple drvlce which absolutely prevents any 
nicotine or moisture from reaching the mouth 
or pipe bowl, It ensures a cool and (fry 
smoke to the end, and allows you to enjoy 
the full flavour of the tobacco. 

There are no parts to get out of order, and 
the pipe can be easily cleaned. 

The 'MaiU n can be thoroughly enjoyed by 
those who cannot smoke so ordinary pipe, 

MADE OF BEST SELECTED BRIAR, 
E VERY RIFE GUARANTEED. 

||p3B Section of Straight Pattern. 

flESi^^E Coudecuing Cooling 

Chamber. Cone Chamber. 


Packet Ns Bzjj contains no different 
slaitips feat. 15/-X including 3 scarce Hydor- 
ahad Official#, 2 umu.scd Pictorial ChMe, 
■earoe now provisional TIBET (“ the roof 
of the world "X Panama (cat, od.j, 
Zanzibar unused 24 annas told Sultan), 
mused Argentine (pictorial), Rhodesia, 
Pnni ( 5 iatuc) 7 ttc. Price ad. ; postage extra 
SPECIAL XMAS BARGAINS f 200 dil- 

? c iS2 3 *?-■ u r j ia. SV-, &«, aw 

W jl i f 7 l *¥■- clc ™tsg* ex r nu 

Bright & Son, 16 €. Strand. London, W.C, 


I will send you FREE a bottle of a famous 
London Physician's Remedy for FITS 
and all form* of Epilepsy. Ozertne has 
cured permanently the very worm cases 
when everything else had failed. 


Obt.tn,Me *| ail lead In* tobacconist*. Price 

Writ. .-a-. 8 /“' *? c - Cheaper Quality. I,- 
Pi^L*-c d ?f I" r , ; e «. tooklet "Point* on 
Pipe*, 1 * Full of useful hints. 

The “MASTA” Patent Pipe Co., 

(Dept. GX MMner Works, Bamabury Street, London, H. 


% I I From the first dose Fits usually 

*11 Lr | 1 Thousand-, of trsrimoniaIs. 

I r ■ ■ ns Vesu-s’ invariable success in all 

0 %0 | | Mg ^0 pans of thn world. A postcard 
sent now will bring the Remedy 
return without charge or obligation.—I. W. NlCHOLL, 
IS*\ Ch*rn, iDflpt, 40 , as. High Street, BELFAST. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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No form gf bathing accomplish** such perfect cleanliness 
» s the combined HOT-AIR and VAPOUR BATH. It not 
only cleanses the outer surface, but also opens the pore*, 
eliminates impure matters, and stimulates a healthful 
flow of—life's principle — the blood, clears llie skin, 
recuperates she body, quiets the nerves, rests the lired, 
and creates that delightful feeling of invigorared health 
and strength. Physicians recommend it for the pre¬ 
vention and cure of Colds, Influent*, Rheumatism, 
Kidney and Lircr Troubles, Skin Diseases, Jfy r 

PHYSICIANS agree that H FOOT'S ” is 


It panose* every desirable feature or efficiency, and has 
^evera] exclusive ad vantages, including Improved Outside 
Heat and Vapour Generator, Adjustable beat, and Heat 
Regulator. The Rather Lf not lutetied to the Cabinet; 
ExU is Easy and Immediate; No Assistant required. 
Can be used in any room, and folds into a small 
Compact space. 

Prices from 35s. 

Our *'B»th Booh " Mo. 3 contains much interesting infer- 
wation aol generally kmurri a Unit rh^mml Baihiug. Bent 
free cm mutest. 

J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 

J>ept. 3. 3 , 

171, New Band St., London, W. 


BEST 


Combined Tea & Breakfast Service of 49 Pieces as illustrated. 

IN STAFFORDSHIRE PORCELAINE OF INCOMPARABLE QUALITY. SUPPLIED ONLY BY 

The Hanover Pottery C? dept 6 o Burslem. Staffordshire 


FOR THESE 
49 PIECES 
OF FINEST 
WHITE 
FLUTED WARE 
PACKED FREE 


this 

WONDERFUL 
PARCEL 
SHIPPED 
TO AMY 
PART OF 
THE WORLD 
vIN SPECIAL 
yCASES FREE 


WITH RICH 
COLD FINISH 
2/3 EXTRA 


SAMPLE PLATE = FOUR STAMPS* * * . CUP A SAUCER - SIX STAMPS. 

OUR BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE OF ICO DESIGNS IN CHINA. PORCELAINE A CLASS. 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL CLASSES- SEND TO-DAY. IT COSTS YOU NOTHING. 



AND EARN J[S PER WEEK* 

The DIXON INSTITUTE li«tt world wide Wttmr 
t ion for gridiLBlinfr men and framed ns **peir£* who 
can tain |j weekly, The only Count EmTi^ 
fomplfie LiutrutiKM in AWriting. 

nt w M aiw.|frfhent ami S»l—Write 
lorvur Iras hoek, Dept, i 

DIXON INSTITUTE, 

1 V 5 , Qifrtril St., London. W 



CS word* |*er mfmitefor 7-1 dntitcl 
(n Him'M of < 'orriETirnni. T'mp. 
pfiiMrlM^t reronl hr B|oni:-riati!oj r Ai5, 
the iyiitpm which iitw i j»f» 
■tudj. I Unit rated Hand hook l’r«. 


«»»'<« r**., O 

LOTAIT CtJLUOI, KiUlUt 


&LOlJ< Dc CLOT iH 


1- 


BLACKHEADS. 


These ugly spots arc due to excess of oily or greasy 
matter in the p-jres—the grime from the air sticks to 
the grease and blackens the exposed part- The only 
treatment is to thoroughly cleanse the pores naturally . 
Apply a little of the Famous non-greasy 


1CILMA FLUOR CREAM 

and rub gently—this removes the smaller blackheads 
and loosens the larger ones, which can be easily 
squeezed out. The natural tonic water contained in 
Iciinia Fluor Cream cleanses and refreshes the pores 
and keeps them free from further blackheads. //- per 
P&f at your C ©Frgfhia l°f 1 d, stamp to Icilma 

f&Wltor&ialUr 1 - s '- p ”“”' 
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Find the Recipient for this Ideal Christmas 
Gift. No, do not turn the page upside 
down, or glance at it sideways. This is not 
a puzzle-picture. Make a Christmas-giving 
list of your Relatives and Friends. Now put 
a tick against those you particularly delight 
to honour. Ah ! the Recipient is found* 

The gift of a Waterman's Ideal is a mark of 
sincerest friendship. It shows thought and 
concern for the well-being of the recipient. 
A more costly gift might he chosen, but not 
a more gratifying one. For your Friend it 
means a happy release from pen trouble of every 
description : for you it means the inexpressible 
delight of bestowing upon him (or her) a life- 
lasting gift of every-day utility. Waterman's 
Ideal—the perfect Fountain Pen—is made in 
four styles: Regular, Safety, Pump-Filling, 
and Self - Filling. 

Plain, Chased, and exquisitely mounted in 
Gold and Silver. Nibs to suit all hands* 
Every pen guaranteed. 

Price* : 10 6 and upward* for Resulaf and Self - Filling 
Stylet ; 12 6 and upwards for Pump- Fillioa and Safety 

Styta- I ft Silver and Gold for Prenetitaliqn, Of Stationer*. 
Jewellery elc. List free Irom [., ftt C. HARDTMUT H. LldL 
Koh-Unoor Home, Kuwway, London. (New 
York : 173. Broadway Parit: 6* Rue d « 
Hinovrc. Brussels: I4 h Rue Pont Neuf. Drndriv: 
Pragentratpe 6, Milan ; Via Bowi L Vienna ; 
I Framenuing 20. Zurich l Loweirntfaw* 23.) 


-#f£ 
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SIGNALS OF HAIR DISTRESS! 

WARNINGS OF APPROACHING BALDNESS AND 
GREYNESS EVERY READER MUST HEED. 


SEVEN DAYS’ FREE HELP WHICH WILL RESTORE YOUR HAIR TO HEALTH AND 
BEAUTY IF YOU ACCEPT THIS GENEROUS GIFT TO-DAY. 


In a city office a man sits whose hair is greying 
and growing thin. 

lie is still young in years, but he looks dderly 
because of the grey ness of his hair and the bald 
patches on his scalp* 

Because he u looks old n he is passed over for 
promotion by younger-/«?i«^ men- They look 
younger Iftcause their hair has retained its original 
colour and grows luxuriantly without a trace of 
baldness, 

A day comes when his employer particularly notices 
his M oldappearance, “ We 
want a younger man here,” 
he says to bamsclf. And pre¬ 
sently there is another man 
unemployed because he hits not 
heeded his hair’s signals of 
distress.” 

When your hair becomes 
weak it puts out signals of 
distress* 

These signals mean that it 
wants strengthening nourish¬ 
ment and regular daily exercise. 

Every living thing wants food 
and exercise to keep healthy— 
why not your hair also? 

Your hair wants these tw r o 
essential things as much as 
everything else* It wants 
them every day. Unless it 
gets them it cannot keep 
healthy and strong* If you 
neglect to give your hair this 
daily nourishment and exer- 
else it turns grey, loses its 
lustre and beauty, becomes 
scurfy and falls out* 

Here are the signals of hair 
distress* Take heed of them 
if you intend to keep your 
hair healthy and luxuriant and 
your own appearance youthful. 

SIGNALS OF APPROACHING BALDNESS. 

When your hair splits at the ends— 

When it becomes dry and brittle— 

When you notice fallen hairs 
the morning 



TH15 

FREE 
OUTFIT 

Will help wur fi* 
to fVr h\t Health * f 

WRITE FOR IT 
TO-DAY 


h vour Amr tWuiy tumuh of dietret* t Ifto, you tAenfct 
at^mce take adwmtatie of Mr. Edward*' map* ifoxnt t>fer 
mut tend to-day for the Free Tr > ■ GAtOuint r+j.wii trd 
it contain* jrurita>nl mo terifiU for rt full V iv■ CdfT 
&mr*e of” Harlene If air Drill , J th* wTWfotl 

method of Aavr emfhfrt for young and old a1 1 ke, Fm wp 
the Cvupan at [Ac foot of thim aiuititHaf+.iHml Lrnci |iulf U 
immediately, together piCn three ptfrtMy ehtMpt fo/T return 
vintage, roui the Free Trial (hAjtl i dU be in \(Q»r htindt 
diTy after fo-mornno. 


Within forty-eight hours you will receive as a F ree 
Gift the following splendid Toilet Outfit : — 

ALL THIS IS FREE TO YOU IF YOU WRITE FOR 
IT TO-DAY* 

A Bottle of Harlene for the Bair, the wonderful 
preparation which combines the qualities of a tonic, a 
dressing, and a hair-food. It is delightful to use. It 
possesses an exquisite and delicate perfume. It is free 
from greasiness, and it makes your hair silken, lus¬ 
trous, luxuriant and beautiful. 

A Packet of Cremex Sham 
poo Powder for the Scalp, 
which cleanses yuur scalp from 
scurf, removes irritation, keeps 
it cool, pleasant and comfort¬ 
able, and stimulates the hair- 
roots to rapid _ growing 
action. 

A copy of the famous " Har- 
lene Hair - Drill ” Manual, 

containing Mr, Ed wards* secret 
rules for banishing bald ness and 
grey ness, an d gro w in g I u xu rian t 
glossy hair within a few days, 

VERY SMALL GOST OF 
SUBSEQUENT SUPPLIES OF 
HARLENE. 

AU the above is yours Free, 
It will prove to you the won* 
derful way in which 2 minutes* 
daily Hair-Drill benefits your 
hair. It should be practiced 
daily by every man, woman, 
and child in the country. 

And you will find the cost 
of continuing Hair-Drill after¬ 
wards very small indeed* 

For is, only you can obtain 
a large bottle of Ilarlene 
for the Hair from any Stores 
or Chemist’s {or post free from 
Co,, 95-96, High Holborn, 


on your pillow in 


When your hair comes out in your brush and comb— 
When it becomes infected with dandruff and scurf— 
When it loses its lustre and looks dull and lifeless— 
When your scalp itches so that you fed you must 
scratch it— 

When any of these things happen your hair is in 
danger* They are the hair*s signals of distress—its 
minute guns M which call for help. 

And that help is at hand for you and your hair— 
to-day. 

YOU CAN HAVE THIS 11 HARLENE HAIR-DRILL" 
HELP TO-DAY ABSOLUTELY FREE* 

Send the following coupon to day to Mr, Edwards 
with 3d. in stamps to pay the return postage. 


the Edwards* Ilarlene 
London* W*C.}. 

Still larger bottles of Harlene for the Hair cost 
only 2s, 6d. or (family siie) 4s. 6d. 

Cremex Shampoos are obtainable in the same way 
for only 2d. each, or box of seven for is. 


APPLICATION FORM FOR FREE GIFT OF A 
HARLENE RAIS-DRILL M OUTFIT* 

To the ET>WARPS' HARLENE (XX, Sfl&d. High Hottom, 
Lmiloa, W.O, 

J)fn: Sir^-FltAH ec^Tidi me si frte " Harlene Hair-lftrilL ” Toilet 
Outfit to make and keep my lutfr beautiful arcd heal I by. I 
understand thin Olft in absnUit*Lj I 1 ret nud inTOlYei me m no 
obiLuiition tn ™tintw ITdr-Drill after using it unless the gcxwl it 
do** tu my tijiir rn&keu me with u> do hx 


>'auf ... 

Ajhmucis. 


Enclose M in iumpf to p«t carriage u/ the nhort Outfit to *ij? 
jvirt of the ffurldt 

Tfclfc StBAXD yflOwaKtrara __ 


VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THE PIANOFORTE SICHT-READMC SCHOOL 

157, New Band Street, London, W., 

wnd. coTrwpnnrlenr* lefleuri* in the well-known 

TUELWALL RAPID SYSTEM OF 

GHT-REAM 6 

For 
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to all pari* of the United Kington and the 1 
Colon leu. The Syttem It rvcammearfH by 
Mr. Landcin Ronald, Principal of th* Guildhall 
School vfMule; Dr. Borland. Mtiaic*] Advi«r 
*° J 1 ’ BdwaUm Department of the London 
OMtatJ ununcil. and other eminent inuaic-i^ns. 

Fupjl; nay the resulta are “excellent’ 
splendid ■•* perfectly ea tie facto ry. f " 

Fur parCftniter* awi terme, addrtu at abji*. 


Private Xmas Caros 

1 2 and fushmnahle^a 

* ** Christmas Cards, with M 

K our Christmas Greeting, 
lame, Address, Bm bossed 
Monogram printed In gold, 
trorti 3s* post free. 

* M"S IRA ND ” READERS 
art adflfred to xvrife postcard 
a£ once, attci a. mast charming 
Beak of Specimens wilt te stiri 
_ for inspection post free. 

Hook, with full list of other feomise*. wtJTpSSkSte. 

MALCOLM McMEEKIN, Art Printing Works 
(I>cf|jL b), 7, Red Hon St., Hoi born r London, w.C. 




c. libs 


NOSES AND EARS . 

»?tKP-aw 

9 ™ , '“ c »* Ou. b. worn .llri JJ iRSt’ 

1 ,or fnl1 wrtHnilar. 

*,„ r ™? H ■ ~? l K ** Ulbl * ■ J ‘«I med!rally 
appamd Treatment abp>1uu?y r.. Lr , s red noatiu 
3 S l^tjrce. ^greipi. 

i . U i C f" H B * RS T Th T ,{u,jl)< ’ r E * r c*tn Inn-nted 
), J remedy u*1j nntatAiiiUni car, Hun! 

i a,Vt™ r *«I*'*fi*. I'-rcigS. 

Buy direct from II.U II i n • 

Manufacturers at fldll USUdl FflCCS 

Latent rlt’flij^ns in Toap^n Tail* 
J'niriflfonnuLLona, Wigs, t un;red 
Pjidfl. Empire Puff*, etc 
Write fur Xeie Phut rate-.! Price 
Lift I putt FrerL 
Established IB95. MU- 
Fact Jon ^mtrartottl Onods on 
flJiproTAi, Moncy returned if 
w»t H*tl»facl*j% Hundred* at 

nnnoui'llflii TeitimoirtalN 
Pattern! ol Hal rami remit- 
* 11 i :r n i 11 "t at 11 or* ler*. 

A little eiira i* rhxrjfed for 
. , . light, golden, and grer ihidet 

Atjj of the aluj-ve j**t free, 3d, cjtm ; aiiri abroad I - extra. 

Flfi 50. — A smart Toupk> _ 
which form* acomnlrte covet- 
mg for top and tide* of head. 

Price* 0 0 um] lo/0. 

Complete Tran* format iona. any 
dtratgn. 27 a. MarTellonitTsdue, 

Di-tvclmEi impOasibls. 



tails qt puna long hair. 

Jtest Value eter offered 

KUn. 2e k 36 I sa in 7 S R 1 a g 

10 .i 3 0 A S O 24 ID 0 * 17 6 

Vb 5 0 A 0 0 26 „ 15 ^ & 26 ^ 

_ SB In. 2 1 - \ 30 - 

midland hair manufacturing CO. rnn-t. t;j, 

2<, Radford Road. Nottingham. 


Oak Road. 

York. 


Reduced 

Jae-sfttiiie 

heading. 


Your Own Address 


tiamiify printed on dainty note pa per will 
dignify your correspondence. On receipt 
of your address we will ^end you, post 
free, specimens of onr latest and choicest 
designs, at prices which will certainly 
surprise you. fiend a postcard to-day to 

JAMES ATKINSON 

6, King Street, ULVERSTGN. 

Digitized by Google 


A PERFECT CIGARETTE MACHINE 


EVANS PATENT * 


A real Holiday 
Companion— at the 
Seaside, in the 
Country or op the 
Mountains, 
Possession of thia 
Machine always 
ensures a supply 
of Cigarettes made 
from your favourite 
Tobacco, fresh and 
nice day by day* 
These Machines are beautifully made, finished in Nickel 
Silver* and are guaranteed to make perfect Cigarettes, 
Sold fry roftaccpimfs, Stores and Fancy Goods dealers. 
VW* We will send one of the above Machines, together 
with 50a specially cut Cigarette Papers for #/-; Foreign 
Orders. 6d. extra to cover postage. 

J* EYANS, 85a, LUIlngton Street, London, S+W. 






rrflpfcrad ky 
I th» 

I Hunkctm-in of 
HEAVE'S TOO D 

THE RU SSIAN IMPE RIAL NURSERY. 

Neaves 

Health Diet 


DELICIOUS AND NOURISHING 

A Milk and Cereal Food for general 
use, Invaluable in all cases of weak 
digestion and general debility, pro* 
. viding full nourishment with little 
i exeriion to the digestive organs. 

A Doctor writ** : “ A most efficient pre¬ 
paration for Invalids, Nursing Mothers and 
people suffer! ng from weak digestion, being 
far more nutritious than beef tea.”— 

ith September, f909. 
The Hors* Chaplain. Hospital for Invalid 
Gentlewomen, writes* *"Arn convinced it 
warded off Influenza, my whole system 
seemed braced up, and I got good sound 
Bleep.’'— 4th March, WO. 

Sold In Tina 1/3 and 3/6 

Sample sent on receipt ol two penny uampi for 
postage mentioning this piibucailoa. 

JOSIAH R. WEAVE & CO FDRO1NGBRIDGE. 


The Road to Health 


fs paved with Good Digrestiorr. 

kVi 



Charcoal 


punbc'i Hie syfitem and is invaluable for IndlgeetlOn# 
Acidity, Heartburn p Impure iSreaih, and Diarrhora. 

Highly recommended by Doctors. 

Of oU Lhrmi*l$ and Start*, ftiaemt*. If- Hn: Fowler, 2 1 if if* 

_ l*rboWe ; Mjfjtii CAPSULES. per t*a£. 

FREE QAM PI F OTJ receipt of ltd* ifoupou and 

E DrllflrLC 34 for i^uure In the U,K .or la* for j 
abroad. J. Ll Hr m;.i, Ltd., 1-L Wlgtaora Bt.. L.iudon. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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€* The H. White Manufacturing CoJi Matchless 11 County”— the Ideal Watch for Home or Colonial Woar. Jn 
jT| J adequately substantial solid tl-et, Co-Id Full Hunting or Half*Httmmg Cases <a$ sketch). Fiut Lever Move¬ 
ment, closely adjusted and accurately timed for Colonial or Foreign wear, No useless hulk, yet splendidly 

strong. The Finest Watch Value I An ideal Presentation Watch. A hand-forged Solid Cold Open Curb Albert to 

m.itch (as sketchX £3 18 0. Stamped every link. Fine weighty Chain and unique Floating Compass (accurate) with 
Seal-stone back, strong Solid Gold Mount, j£l 7 Q. Complete in Case, £10 S 0* A superb outfit for a gentleman. 

Similar watch. High-grade Movement, Heavy IS-Gt. Gold Cases, Full or Half-Hunting, £8 8 0- With Fine 
18-ct« Cold Chain, £7 17 0. kE-ct. Compass Seal, £2 10 0; Complete, £1$ IS 0. Each article bears the 
Government Stamps Handsome Solid Silver Sovereign and Match-Case, Government stamped, 12 8 t or sent without 
charge iu every purchaser of either of the complete Gold-Setf described. Watch, Chain, and Seal complete in 
Sterling Silver, £3 10 O ; or Gold Filled- 

juitcd to Ihe temp^rsilnre 


H. WHITE MA S>T 104, Market St. filial MANCHESTER. 

_ __ m i b _ _ _ 


The IDEAL Gift-the Matchless U COUNTY." 
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£ THE PERFECT SCENTS OF THE FtUM liKS, 4NH HAKE (fi 

jjj IDEAL | 

iXMAS PRESENTS! 


I LILY t°h f e VALLEY| 


New Perfume 


Sfi (As supplied to H.M. Queen 
31 Alexandra) 

S And the Delightful 
* 

| R 0 5 E 

"SUPREME 

S (A Bouquet of the 
# Sweetest Roses)* 

is 2 /-, 3 6 , 6 • & 10 6 

i per htittle. 

Sfi 

S 



IEN0B1A TOILET SOAP 
ZENQBIA SACHETS 
ZENDBIA TOILET POWDER 


3/» per Ikjy. 
1,* and 2 6 eaclv 
2/6 prr box. 

Sold by Leading Chemists, Perfumery amt Stores. 


I-—-__ 

^ W* F« CHARLES, Laboratories, LOUGHBOROUGH. 


A BIJOU SAMPLE BOX, containing l^rfume, 
Soap, and Sachet of either odour, sent post free or. 


GILLOTT’S PENS. 


The Best that men can 
make or money can buy 


■jiu.'TjrrM 


B:uutslo Ikis of lft A.isttrfeii P*na Ft*! Free for 3 Penny @tnai|A 

JOSEPH OIL LOTT A SONS, 

37 t Cracechurch Street* London, E.C, 


FORD 6 MEDLEY’S 


WAKE F 



M KNOT 


RAZORS. 





Minlf in Sheffielc 
through''■iji. and ab&u 
lutely (he ties* ntsfciir 
able. I'very K.Tzrir perfect 

Medium Concave, Z * cich 

Extra ,, 3 8 

run Pf 5. 

jin not h" tempted to purchase any nthe-r la^ke 
I: nay 'Ii)liuIty in obtaining froau you t Dealer 
write direct to 


FORD (i MEDLEY. LTD., CutUrs. SHEFFIELD. 



Sufferers 

Inst ait t relief In A si lima. Bronchitis rr^up f ami 
VV homing Cough 13 V Ltieuscol POTTER H ASTHMA 
CURE In I - Tina. sold evekVwhfrf. 

For FREE SAMPLE ^nd Postcard to 
POTTER & CLARKE, Artillery Lane. 
London,, fc, Mention paper- 

Instant relief 




50-place 
Chfttti )n 
BoMd Unit, 
Walnut, or 
Mahogany, 

60 )- 

Matt Cftih. 


Buy direct from 

Actual Makers und save SO . 

Prirc Include* Ffw Delivery m British Jslei (sr F.O.B. 

SHEFFIELD GOODS MANUFACTURING 


Havelock Work!, Young Street, 

S et. <Jold h P*t with 
Ruby or t^ifihire. 

3 t. ft only; or fla-i n 
without 

Eild. fSSf r 

DIAMOND 

RINGS 

Clean from 

Factory, 31 

Blnuiagh'mSoodfl 
Supply Co. me| iLJ| 
DRniotida A13 ; Oood 119, OrfaloL Koid, 
i>ld- £6 IQj. mraiiturDari]. 


FEijnu LU,. 


and >t Fine Opal*. £14 


13 ct.. 5 

Ik>wt Quality 


61 Pieces, 

£4 IB 3 

Nett Gftlh. 

Send far 

Btuiipk 
Article 



W* M«N 


M \>* THE strongest 

r CARPETS hard WEAR. 

m Sw* in Stodfcl Being RiranlbU, tli*j 
Outwear iwa Ordinary Carpet*. 

The only CA:rjn.*t*T wMrli answer to modem mnuiremeiiti. 

14 'in if llyiflcnJc, liecoratlTe. Durahk. and ul*i|*intt 
J 4 Tn wy to iSiwf;-. /Jn Tirk iWd 

EXTF FiH! P.iTTF.UK'-J Her* HTQ th* PHM1 Ol 

ABINGDON CORD SQUARES j 
Art Shadai, Be&mlese. HtfinlW* 

5U?i 21 X 3 a\ t *4 «***?» 3 1 ** 1 

6 9 a 6 10 - 10 B 12 Q IS 9 IB fl 15/- T7 « 20* 

i :\ti\ 3 * y !)* A* i 4 *t X44 St* S 4 x 4 ** ^ ill ll? i 

k 2$ * 21 6 21 6 27, - 3t 6 2T B 30 - 331 40 -i 

Bt * i i yur-la. f( ‘ftrnaip hm ^ 8 1° ^ 

47;s each, width* for ftialrt. Lending* xn4 
I'nHiuyp** The ABINGDON 

Mk CARPF.T M A NU FACTOR INC 
CO- Ltd.. 106, 

AIji!-i:,i,ti lift Thrtniat^^^B 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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WALTHAM WATCH CO, 

(Wholesale only Ui I he Tnuiei. 

126, Hieh Holborn, 
l LONDON, W.Ob 


A* inltrt&inft flWfctet 
our U'otaAe* 
t Mnf fo th* PmHie I 
/W ^r«. m»o** 

apjrfi-raliait, 


# if "Koh-i-noor” Quality won't 
| lAtiify you, nothing will. 

IT Degre^ft and Copying. 

4d each or a m per daten Of Btafcionen, 
etc., everywhere, Lift hom 

L ± C. ^UnoTHC'Ta, Ltd., Koh-Lliqpr 
Fhmse. KtriRtwny. London, niWi 
BrumsIs, Dresden.Z.urich, Milan,Vienna 


UP-TO-DATE 

ECONOMICAL 


r°ne.° 


BUSINESS 

APPLIANCES. 


AWARDED GRAND PRIX AT TURIN EXHIBITION 


R°NE.° DUPLICATOR 

Over 75,000 in regular use, Will reproduce 
up to 5,000 copies from one original 
(hand-written or type-wrilten) at rate of 
over 1,000 an hour. Invaluable in any 
progressive office, Rapidly repays tost 

Over 100,000 Prominent Business Houses 
and Institutions are using RONEO aids to 
Business Success. Why not join them ? 

Catalogue* tent on mentioning this magazine. 

RONEO LTD., 26. HOLBORN VIADUCT. LONDON, E.C. 


R°NEP COPIER 

No water used. Takes accurate, legal and 
perfect copies in one-tenth the time required 
by old process. For Loose Leaf or Letter 
Book. Scrap your old Press at once and invest 
in a Roneo Copier, Booklet sent you upon 
request. It’s well worth your close attention. 


According \<j 
p the amount one 

wishes to invest, we 
rtf specially recommends 

W Tor Gentlemen, H ‘ River- 

f side Maximus," ' "Van¬ 
guard." l< Crricent 
Street," or** Riverside"; 

and for Ladies , 1 * Diamond . 1 * 

“Riverside Maximus," 
■■ Riverside/ 1 or l+ |jidy 
WnJtham/ 1 each movement 
having the name engraved 
thereon. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


NO NEURALGIA 

If you lt»i» /»i tuuidr. Jiml tnki it 
when |Hun thnwUua, Thcninothing 
mofe‘«ure iAnd H«*f4y in curing in 
the whole world of uiuiiuine than 

‘ZOX’ 


Il ls Mmi>ly marvellous how qiddtlf 
Thiin v.vplrtNru ha n result of taking 
one of tW luLrmlufe little Powder*. 
E^Uallj e^imx] far Ileuduehe, Lew:. 

Sold by Chemist* and Stores at I/- and 2.B per box, 
or direct Trditi the Zox Cfr 

rnrr Send ntufu)ied id,lr,-sited env«Lra|)e ami mention (hit 
riftt. Magailuc. and we will send you twoZor powdttr* free, 

THE ZOX CO.. It, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


L.*.C.Hardtniuths 
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TO 

THE 


PARALYSED and 

other Invalids—eUhei sex — 

UNABLE TO WALK 


WHAT CANT BE CURED 
MUST BE ENDURED.” 


But .iiiLke the b<at of tiling by getting a rually good 
,H ®>*njwher* M hand--tricycle (with hattirliair Feat 
if deeindl, designed by An inTiliil himself 'imie 
unable to walk. This wfll let you take Ions run* in 
tho renin trvi the outdoor «enw will do you 
whibt the feeling of absolute independence it 
jrfVrti id aimia worth a lot. Two ipeuds* Freft- 
wheel fTOlendid talll-.Umtem others 

£le. ls.dlt London mad I,w, lii*1ily recomiaentled 
Unii„h Mtdical Journal. Curling. Ac. iJelighted 
liters a \\ fiTer I K. Catalogue* of 1 teri 

WITH AM* 30. Pyl* House. Newport* Wight. 

will renden kindly tell idii-ir invalid friends? 


I 


SAVE 


[nary Or 
Jin. baok 1 0 

5 *iu, „ 19 

7 m, „ 2- 

IdiR. 28 

lain. + . 3 3 



COAL 


Kitchener 
fiin. Leek 2‘- 

7in, .. 3 4 

fin. M as 

Win. *, 3- 

!Otti, F . a,€ 


i'l^Nuie id. em:n 

naira. „ -so - extra- -- - 

Send paper iMitl^ni of bottom of grate* we will rseuJ inoet lultable site 

LESS COAL MORE HEAT—LE88 SMOKE-NO WASTE. 

irrtfrf for tfliufraffli pnrtfettffli** of Sclc Maktr*— 

HanLO B. livnj k Co, |C.S. Furringdon Kd , KX. 



aijTT 

1 H 1 TT M *[• 



Mh]■(, ft I "J 






WORLD 

renowned! 


M|^clycerjne C 

honey jelly 


GLVMlELjELd 


fOR Roughness of Skin f &c. 

tanlmblo at all 8*iiKah* rtf the year uiid fill |wrt % of the 

Ir Softene and Improves tV Hindi, Eac*. ntnl Skin 

afjer Exposure lo Wind aiul Cold or to tne Hca-Lof the Son. 

OVBR 40 YEARS’ INCREASING DEMAND, 

Sold by all ChemJsU and ftron™ iti Metallic Tube*. 0d., and 
is. fld., nr scut posE^fe free for stamp* by Sole Frophetfira, 

OSBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEWAN, 

19, Gulden Square, Regent Street, London, W. 

N ,H. Sample Tube, post free, 3d. atampa 




Mm*- DUCHATELL1EH, Bole In ventarfor Wlodljlcatora of 

the mhape of the Noi« ( Diploma! a.g o.g. 

Tor SLender!ng. Straightening, 
and Reducing Noe*! of *11 •UnfHsa 

4 tiiiE in all c&muJ. Jfrirctr4 af SitHflfidHi 
Uroun IftedaJ Rmwcli, IfllD. imperial 
Trtatmmi for Rci,l Notes, Blackhead*. 

Acne. Pimple* To r&move Hui k-and 
Wrinkles, beautify the Face by Cr+me 
de Unuti. Ikmme cl'Orient and 
Pngdrt' tie Hi Without Doni|ierifti«n." 

PleaM note Pontage "J - ■ i 

MU Agnti'r-ZW* RU E 3T- HONORS. PARIS. 

* - virn UriAhrVufp. s 

i 

i 

tfi 

1 

* 
i 
I 

5 


'VC- JIV 

(Sold M-wleln fj-oni 7 8 I* 4B 

MAKE CHEERFUL HAPPY HOMES. 

Nc knowledge of Mu (tic required 


CAMPBELL&C? 

THE WORLDS MUSIC PROVIDERS 

116 .Trongate .GLASGOW. 


tfi 

I 

u- —--—j 5! 

$ Campbell's + ‘Ha pprhtvnies ° Gladden tin* Globe, 


WwiTi AT CKcr. FfiR- [EsfrtWfeft-Fd IHtO. 

free privilege price list. 

Oyer l"fl Illusi ratSrmMd 

All Hinds of Wlusicel Instrumentft. 

... ___ * _h n_i 


Mrs. S. A. Allens 



WGUL-D’SS 


Hair 
Restorer 

t 

Quietly Changes 
Gray or White Hair 
to its Natural 
Colour and Beauty. 


NEVER FAILS. 


It is not an experiment 
but has been in use for 
over 75 years, through¬ 
out the civilised world. 
It is the best, and Uia 
best is always th® 
cheapest* 


Sold everywhere by Chemists* Perfumers, &c. If you 
cnnniJt procure locally send this advertisement with P.O.O* 
or stamps fur 4s. to 114, Southampton Row, l^ondon. and 
a full-sited large battle will be sent Carriage Paid any- 
where in ibe United Kingdom. BJ 



Stall’s Books 


Vir 


4/ jmt 


H 


m. 

a 


( f t Stwi for t<xbte qf content* 

". S, 1 natwilAl Arc»ile, 1 ,bi1p6»>‘ 


The way to purity is through knowledge, 2 nd Wfllon, 

The Self & 
Sex Series 


1 i Lis the unquulifinl 
endorsement of 


Dt. John Cliford, 
E^v.CLae, M. Bheluen 
Rov, F. B, Meyer, 
Rev. T- gpnr^eo^ 

Dr- Robt, F. Horton t 

Fred. A. Atkine, 

Dr- Theo + LKCuyler, 
Dr, Francis E* Clark h 
Frances E. Willard, 


ROOKS rn STEM. DjBylTf-a»etAii,i>.b. 

What a Young Boy Ought to Know, 

What a Young Man Ought to Know* 

What a Young Huiband Ou^lrt to Know* 

What a Man of 45 Ought to Know, 

r>, m tp. >itr* ** ' 

ROOKS TO K»m*r A.HT1U.M,b 

What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 

What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 

What a Young Wife Ought to Know, 

What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know, 


SYLVAN US STALL, U, B. 


FTainant ?kTHnaai and 
fiutidreds af Qlhirt. 
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IS 


A Revolution in Methods of Curing 


Health 

w Before All 


I have an important message for every reader 
of the Strand Magazine- particularly for every 
business man and each Sedentary worker. 

It 10 remarkable how many business men—astute 
in every 'other respect—make the very serious 
mistake of neglecting tlieir health. Let me assure 
you that the unnatural mode of living, compulsory 
under present-day conditions in the case of Of} per 
cent, of business men, in Absolutely certain in the 
course of lime to undermine your health and 
leave yon with some serious ailment* 

Health is within your reach* I can put you in possession of the moat priceless gift Nature can bestow—a 
physical condition which will enable you to enjoy and get the moat out of life, A healthy man is a thousand 
times more to be envied than a rich man* Money is only of value for that which it will purchase* 

Health is the True and only Wealth. 

Some grow tall by using patent elevators; others reduce obesity (or endeavour to do so) by taking patent 
medicines* For nervous troubles, general weakness* loss of appetite* insomnia, etc., drugs and expensive 
medicines are prescribed daily to hundreds of thousands. 

All the above are artificial* unnatural* and dangerous. 

There is only one certain, safe, and NATURAL way—Physical Cnitnre-aiid that way is both inexpensive 
and pleasant. It is Nature’s way of building up the system— repels old age, keeps the body physically fit— 
increases bodily powers and the capacity for mental work in a marvellous manner, reduces obesity on the one 
hand, and on the other increases weight in cases of emaciation ] 

I Guarantee Results! 

It is within my power to give you that abutidancj of health and high spirits which alone make life 
worth living. A few minutes’ extTciso daily upon my improved and scientific system of Physical Training will 
make all the difference between mere existence end real life to you. I cure UNDER GUARANTEE all such 
com plaints as indigestion, constipation, insomnia* general debility, emaciation, obesity, rounded shoulders, 
lung weakness, weak heart, etc., etc. 

My Cures are Absolutely Permanent! 

Write me at once (post-card will do), and by return mail I will 
forward my free book on i4 HEALTH/’ lavishly illustrated and containing 
valuable informative matter, together with terms for treatment. 

Rty Fee Is low -a matter of shillings rather than pounds, ami easy 
instalments willingly arranged when desired. £ am offering you a 
splendid investment. Don’t wait til] yonr condition is beyond core— 

DO IT NOW! 

If you care to lay before me particulars of any health trouble you 
may have, I will, in forwarding my booklet, eitlior let you have an 
assurance that I can undertake your cose and guarantee satisfaction, 
or else frankly admit that your case is beyond me. Von are Invited to 
consult me gratis by post without the slightest obligation. 

Ladies please aik for “ Health, Strength, and Beauty for f Vomen", 

SPECIAL NOTE .—r arliciiUrt of a great 

1,000 GUINEAS PRIZE SCHEME will also- he forwarded* 


THOMAS INCH (Dept. S)* Munster House, 676, Fulham Rt, Mara* LONDON, S.W, 

jy VtU 11 UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



THOMAS INCH „ ike famous PC. 
Expert, who offer* each sedentary 
worker a new tease of life. 



THOMAS INCH. 
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TIRED EYES 

IsThis YourTrouble ? 


Do your eyes get tired easily, or do you suffer from 
bl urring of sight or pain in the eyes, or does strong light 
hurt your eyes? If so, you are suffering from eye-strain* 
and your eves need immediate attention- The world's 
best remedy for eye strain and every eye illness is 

SINGLETONS EYE OINTMENT 

Ever since ] 596 it has been curing all illnesses of the 
eyes, eyelids, and eyelashes, including cold in the eyes, 
inflammation, bad eyes after measles, scarlatina, and 
influenza, styes on the eyelids, ulcers, weak and 
watery eyes, and every other similar ailment. All 
Chemists "and Stores supply Singleton's Eye Ointment 
in the ancient pedestal pots for Send a postcard to 
STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth Road, London, 
for a most valuable handbook, li How to Preserve 
the Eyesight," packed with useful information, which 
will be sent POST FREE to every applicant. 


RED n / a 

LEATHER 6/vl 
SLIPPERS PAm 


Our celebrated soft Red Leal her Bedroom 
Slippers, lined white fleecy wool, with soft 
flexible soles. The warmest and most comfort¬ 
able slippers manufactured. Once worn always 
worn. Pack quite flat — indispensable when 
travelling. Hundreds of pairs selling a week. 
We post them lo all pans of the world. 

Ladies’ Sizes, 2 s to 7’s, 2/3 per pair. 
Gent’s „ 8’s to I3’s, 2/11 „ 

Postage 2 d. ; CotortUi and Egtpt, 6d. ; 
Foreign Countries, lod. per pair. 

JAMES COXON & CO. (Dept s>. 

Colonial Outfitters—Everything for 
Cadies' and Gentlemen's Wear, 

Market St. & Grey SL, Newcastle on Tyne. 


OU STACH 

Don’t remain chi Idllth. WhuUffW 
four we is. ‘ MOUSTA” ilwTnae, 
UrtgilMl Uroter. will tod I 

m&niy momftsrhfi In el few days, 

tiuifN; hirtul™. (ton twund ui if fitly, 
without rbaarmtion nr defcaetkn, 
Neror fnlK Box wot in plain eora 
fur &l_ anti Id. f ir portuw. Struct 7 d. 
now to Projirietiin, S. T. IMXON 
iCO.. 42 . J unru™ Ki h^I L^idtui. tf, 

(K> "reign Ord*m, I/.J 
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IRON ULOtlJ 

FENCING, 

CATES , TREE-GUARDS, B TC. 

BAYLISS, JONES & BAYU 8 G, Ltd., Wolverhampton. 

Showrooms: 139 and 141 , CANNON STREET, LONDON, E C. Catalogue Fr 





Newest Fashion | 
Erect Model 
Pe elect Fit 
Guaranteed Wear 

Ladies who desire 
real Corset-comfort 
and style with econ* 
omy will be sure to 
ask their drapers for 

Y&N 

DIAGONAL SEAM 

CORSETS 

Will not split in the seams 
nor tear in tbe fabric 
In Black, White, Fawn. 
Silver Grey, etc. 

4/11, 511. 611 I** pair 

and upwards. 

2F W T rite for III-Crated Frie* LUt to 
t he 1 Y ,V N' CorysT Factnfy. KHu’bL 


Se/d Ay a U principal &raptri. 




UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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11 Thanks to the information I have gained) I am able to start at five 
times my former wages "—Student H. Barker, Kawten stall. 

Could anything speak more effectively than the above examples of the 
value of spare time study. Practically all the thousands of IX.8* 
students who are mounting the wages ladder devote only their spare 
time to the necessary study. 4X00 reported promotion in one year alone. 

Moreover, LC.S* spare time students can study in the comfort of their homes— 
it is the easy-chair way to better pay. No classes to attend on winter nights- 
By post, the up-to-date LC.S. text books and instruction papers are sent week 
by week as convenient to you. _ • - 

Let u* refer you to succeMful itudenU in YOUR diitrict. 

Why don't you join the ranks of the LC.S, students—ambitious men and women 
who are turning spare time into gold ? It does not matter how scanty your present 
knowledge is. The LC.S. will start exactly where you want to start, and will take 
you step by step until you are an expert who can command big pay. 


there are over i8o I. C. S. courses. 
Moderate fees. All books free. No 
extras- Terms can be arranged to your 
convenience. Free assistance in the 
matter of employment, if desired. 

Get to work at once on this salary- 
raising study- Don’t waste one more 
of those golden evenings than you 
can help. Start by sending now 
the coupon below and get full 
particulars of the I.C.S. 
course that interests you. 


H The to Better Pay is the 1,CS. way" 

—over 100.000 l.C-K. students affirm it is *10 


Him Emms coupon 


International Corrcipondence School* Ltd. 
Lie pi- i*T'/S, Buildings.. ^10*1*1],', Ltmdoa, W C. 

Please explain- without any obligation on my part, how 
L can qualify to enters or to obtain a larger salary in, the 
occupation or profession before which E have marked 
X for in the one stated here r+ ,. J+T ... 

k Engineering (state which) —B^ok-keeping 

_Analytical Chemistry - Butioeu Trefninr 

- Modern L»ngu*ge* _ M^ior *-Aviation 

_Architecture _ Civil Service 

_ Advertising — Opt*urtumii« for Women 

_LTiuveruty end Profciaiunel Preliminary E*ami, 

Over f 60 other Courses. 


flame,. 


•Origtnd-ffarnri. 

^^N+VEftSfTY-GF-MtfttKaAft- 


if What I have done has enabled me to secure a position 75 per cent* 
better than my previous one ”—Student A, B. Rylance, Higbgate, 


11 My salary has been increased by 66per cent* since / was first employed 
by that firm '“Student M. Van der Split, Bloemfontein, 


SALARIES 
doubled by 
spare time 
study— 

** Now, ago in , through being an f.CS . studenti I have obtained this 
position with 80 per cent, more or j 75 per cent, since enrolling” 

Student Thompson Oliphant, Haslingden, near Manchester* 
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Robinson & Cleaver's 

HANDKERCHIEFS 

for Gifts. 


Pott Order* for Handkerchiefs illus¬ 
trated can be received up to Friday, 
Dec. 22nd, for Xmas. Our extensive 
stock and large volume of trade enables 
uti to send actual goods ordered. 



For Ladies. 

Nu, 117, Ladies' super fine 
Mull hemstitched and em¬ 
broidered Handkerchiefs, 
about, nijrc square, tiny 
flowers forming dr- *1 r Q 
sigTr* Per doz. ^ ™ 

No. LO. Indies' fine Linen 
Handkerchiefs wllb any 
initial in Wheatear and 
Butterfly surrounti (De¬ 
sign iJfins.), i^iins. *] 
K]uarc. Per do** ■ ® ^ 

No. LK* Ladies’ super¬ 
fine: it nil Handkcrdiiffs, 
with any initial in floral sur¬ 
round, Design liin^. high. 
r-tJins. square,with All 
iin. hrm. Per doz. ■/ * ^ 


No. # 25 . Indies'superfine 
Mull embroidered Hand* 
kerchiefs, 12 £ ins, square. 
Half-inch embroidery of 
simple pact 1*1 n, making 
Uceptionfli ^alue 1 9 £ 
at per dozen " 

No. Dfi, Ladies 1 fine 
Linen hand fancy-stitched 
Handkerchiefs, about 
i jins, square Y cross-1 wirrctl 
and narrow hems. ^ 

Per do*. * W 


For Gentlemen. 

No. 60 . Gentlemen's Linen 
Handkerchiefs, with any 
§in. initial; Toxins, square, 
with |iri, hem. Jft fd | 

Per doz. « © 


Nq + 5fl. Gentlemen\ Linen 
Handkerchiefs, with any 
tin. initial in +4 Old 
English " style. sain-t, 
square, with a tin. 1 | Q 
hem. Per dojt, * * v 


C[ Write for our Illustrated Xmas 
List and 5amp/es ? Post Free. 


Robinson & Cleaver 

Bv Appotntmmi to Their Majesties, Ltd,* 

42M, Donegal! Place, BELFAST. 

London, Liverpool. 


Digitized by CnOO^Ic 


Exterminated toy 

“ LIVERPOOL” VIRUS 

I wiLbouL darker to other amm*!* 
ami without uracil from dead 
Udle*. In dhM r»-idy pn*j.mree 
a U with Che iiait Vim* for kali, 
a a ami a - r*r Mice. l m 
AH ell rhemiati. 

^0 WYiU far pdrffrw^n **— 

EVANS SONS LE5CHER O WEBB, Ltd, 

{Dept B-M-b 5-e, Hanover Street. LIVERPOOL. 



Genuine Postage Stamps 

FROM FOREIGN MISSIONS* 

Guaranteed mold by weight jutt at received. Un¬ 
usual opportunity for Stamp Collectors. For 
explanatory booklet fin English) write Mr. le 
Directeur de* Timbres-Posts ties Missions, 14 , Rue 
des RcdcHites, TOULOUSE (Franc*). 




The LLan Pan Scrubber will scrupulously 
dean your pan* and other kitchen uten¬ 
sils in less time, with les* trouble, and in a 
more satisfactory manner than any other 
scrubber made. If you would know how 
easily those very hard-co-dean pans may 
be nude to look almost like new, order 
a £l Lian 11 Scrubber from your dealer 
to-day. Should he be without, srnd 
stamp* for sample tq PROCTER BR 08 -. 

Wir* FaOtOry, LEEDS- 
in the** dxu M 6d+* 9<U and IS 




h S?' 83 v«' |t< 


A REMEDY OF LOIfft STAN DIM. 

Tried. true, and always- to be relied mi. give* 
In^UiiT ■ ■ -i®f in Asthitu*, And Is of great value 
5 ti Bronchitis *nd Whooping Cough. 1/ pe r tin 
from C heniUts.OTpOU f«* 1 ;'mm J. JEM KM- 

MAK Cbemt<t„ Carlak*. Trialpackagefree 


NO MORE COLD FEET 


<Wd feat mn now In? a thini of the put, The new M £ 
Sf 'k* art< nm h- «f beautifolij warm woo]]* non-lrritH 
norn neit t* the hkin Your sock or itnckltiij uv 




Slipon" Under 
---» — inflating material. 
...... *nck or; itorJtlriB i* worn over them. 

They efeu * ylnwtnjr wurtnth. J*o not fill 
1 bait, Can be washed mrrin and 
ti. %,'+ per rate |xr*tBtfc Id. 
eitra HUt« hoot ail*. Pofial 
* 1 criers only. Agon t k nn ted.- 
Ysnfghan i J Jcke hen Tier*. 19 ', 
Compton Avenue, Brighton. 


NO MORE CHILLY BEDROOMS 

or a.ny_pth«r Room*. Our Heat and Light Deflector i< 
ataolittely the very tli!up needed For iJiN weather 
It wn*U 4om\ all the h™t from the <« the 
. * tree Jvwvt ]«art of the room Cwhere It is tieeded^. awl 
\m ^TJ antJrely takes nff that unpleaitarit< (btiwr f- rlina. 
m A I Sim[ijy stand? cm chimney of Obi riurnar or OH Limit 
\t m Bf h iplrmll.l ceiliqc protector. Jfnda of aLimdniiurt. 

therefore white aud lishL Aflklfn llkii thimra uumLIt 
eiix-u*ir«- Note OUR price xml ju*t irynm*. Sand 
F,0. for 1/S; today. AyenU wanted.—V m-oh*x k 


Ne^ Pans for Old 

» f4\s the 

ill AN'SCRUBBER 

(St>o 9 1 Patent). 

SO LIGHT AS 
A SPONGE 
AND AS EASY 
TO USE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


i 
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The Mayic 


of a Pathephone is like the 


1 he possession 
possession of a Magic Wand, enabling you to 
conjure up. for the entertainment of yourself and 
your friends, the brightest spirits of mirth and musical charm. 

According to your mood or the occasion, you can summon up— 
through the Pathephone and PatKe Discs — Harry Lauder, 
Billy Williams, Will Evans, hragson, John Coates, Kirkby 
Lunn, Ben Davies, Carrie Tubb, Phyllis Lett, Constantino, 
Boninsegna, Bassi, and hundreds of the world's finest vocalists 
and mirthmakers—you can have the music of the finest bands 
&nd instrumentalists* The choice is practically unlimited- The 


renders with a full rich tone and reproduces the real ** personality w of the singer 
and entertainer - every louch and expression of the instrumentalist—just as if the 
artiste were there—in your room. The Pathephone reproduces with the Paihi 
Sapphire point— 

No Needles to Change-No Bother. 

Pathephonqs are made in many styles, hornless and otherwise, at prices ranging 
from 31 /*, Path^ Discs are the most moderate in price. They are double-sided, 
two records on each. Prices : 10 in.. 2 /» ; 1 I in., 3/*| 14 in., 4 /-. 

Qbtainolle qf Mttsk Dealers throughout the war Id. fn cast at difficulty write us far 
Name a/ nearest Agents Qatoiag ues, and Lists of Records* Please rueniten 11 The Strand 

Magazine'* When writing 

PATHS FRERES PATHEPHONE, LTD.,..LONDON, W.C. 

W.RB. 
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THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 

ADDING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD. 


SUITED TO 


ANY COUNTRY , 

ANY COINAGE, 
ANY WEIGHT. 


May Be Used ab a Bridge Marker. 


£ 2 : 2 : 0 . 

A postcard will 
bring full 
particulars. * 


Cr ^ 

Sold by all Stationers, 

, And by . 



Army 1 Navy Stores, Newton A Co., Fleet Sc. t Harrods, LONDON. 
T. Mason, DUBLIN, Waterskin 1 Sons, LDINEH RtiM, John 
Mttlc A Sons, Ltd. t SINGAPORE. Lochheati A Co, Port 
Elizabeth, SOUTH AFRICA. NkhnlsmiK. Ltd., PERTH, W. A, 
B R*J?Old A Bergmann, Bombay A Calcutta, INDIA ; nr direct ol 
B. C* R., LtdI, Gresham Buildings, LONDON, EX. 



{Patent appii&t fur, \ 


from 


Wliv renuin DEAF? when wp hare a loud Round 

magnifying pocket telephone which WILL M A A £ 
yen hear? 

The *■ A UR IPHONE" |k iin'on*victiou*aT«l light. only 
weighing ft h-w ounces, in readily partible, anti the chmmai 
toilnunfnt of it* kind. The 14 A U Ft I PHON E 11 l, British 
made, uthI is designed for qh In Churches, Thculrtw, 
Ijrcturc Halls, and far general eon venation at home 

15 Days 1 Trial. ijaiSSMSft 

made thou Id the AuHplmnq not pm* heueflcUL Write or 
call for our dasoripUve pitinjihlft giving full pserf wuinrs. 
AURf PHONES. Ltd. | 1, AIhemarle Rt., Piccadilly, W, 

AGENTS ; A#k your local Chemist to obtain our iTutninjeut 
from ALI.EN k BANBCTKYS Ltd for&lfi days' tml. 

CV&taoui bir from EUctricittni end QptteJoa*. 



Zhe rqost remarkable invention since the Cinematograph, 

MT # THE 


(Registered Trade Mark > 


Work and Play 


Then js no end to the uses ol the MIRR05C0FE. ft 
will illustrate lectures on ht»inr>, grevraphy. travel naturr- 
(t will provide dozens of new garner simple or intellectual 
li«, of children or adults. 

KVHUKK is a marvel I pul development ol the old-fas hioned magic lantern j 
ence there are no ready tliilcs. and ihe range ol subject* n practically J 
o expense to speak of. M 

lake photographs ? The NIIROSCOPE will display your Sommer JB 
ter than in album. No didcs required either I 

» upon the screen, greatly enlarged, any actual piety Ft or photograph. 

Fjic« for new seaton’s modeh. 15 - io 

84 fitted for electric, ga*. or acetylene. m y 

stocked by Bos'll* Cmh rhemieifl. MamleyX Kelfiidgr's. Oanuce’it 
T™| J. Fallowfleid, etc. For fn-< ! illimkrtited l^m-kiei 

i l l *™’ tl l*rs ttfimUiHcf ral Lcthi fttio arrrttij^ij'' apply 

liltK I'-iH 'H . Lie* i|, (Jui-rri Vktoh:i Htrert London, i. r 
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SOLID SILVER is 

SEASON’S GREETINGS BROOCH 

Charmingly Designed. 
yflV\ Astounding; Value ] 


■ COLO 

■ KLiai^^^F cfm 

vci A mad Tig 

Beautify | Gifts of lasting value, at prices which eliminate the 
bulk of the ordinary retailors* heavy profits, are described 
In wonderful profusion and variety In M, Samuel's Big 


ITIPIV&S^^ CHARMING 
COLD 

?TMlj 01?’ImPDu NECKLET £ 
PENDANT 

11 \ Set with 

Vi | vwi v i'S wPSPi JNiri 3 fine fitrust* 

JfpJif || y^^THIPI or Amethyst* 

X uni I I'earl/ 

^viUlUk* li TV latest 

desftni. 

Worth 

\2) ^ double. 

PLATED DINNER CRUETS, 

Four foisted clmra bottles. wffch 
hoavilj-pk^-il mount % k frame. 

Hurtling offer J Jr 


in Jewellery, Walohee, Silverware, Plate, Cutlery, etc. Send 
a postcard for it to-day 3 It brings you just the gift you want 
at about naif the price you expected to pay tor It, and a 
handsome FREE PRIZE — 

with every purchase. 


any article- 


cold 

WATCH BRACELET 

Perfect I tfatekrtper. fine jewelled 
fearless lever moratiiept, beaut L- 
fully Brushed pipaudirig Bmcelvt 
Very fashionable. 


LADY'S DRESSING CASE. 

H&ndiramplT finished Srul mined, contain Log 
KlmniiiHl Cloth ind 11 ait Prunes, Comb, 
Tooth Brush. Soap Jl&l Slid SI if Mr 


SILVER-BACKED HAIR BRUSH 

BHutlfany«nhaa«d, rirEous 
dwiyiM. lift]]■marked. 4/Q 
Amazing i-ffV-r ** 

Usually m 


Huy your Present?: iit 
Factory Prices from 
H, Samuel direct. 


Mr. R WoRRAU, 2% 
Burlington Terrace, Car¬ 
diff, writing recently saya: 

“One of your Watches 
has given me every 
satisfaction FOR FORTY 
YEARS/’ 


HANDSOME ^ 
SILVER 
FLAT WATCH 

X Rich-Grade 


nutil. In mull- 
fully tinin] lcmJ 
Bllter I 

i Case. I 

\ Perfect J 
*V k«|¥?r. I 

* V tfmmllj 1 


31, MARKET ST., 
MANCHESTER 


Cvhnit*} Orders receive Mr front ft attention 
of a Special Manager. Catofe&tif 
A!.n. Hod /rar, _ 
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The Ideal Piano Player 

IS THE INCOMPARABLE 


INCORPORATED WITHIN THE ACTUAL CASE OF THE 
FINEST ENGLISH AND GERMAN PIANOFORTES. 

It is the finished instrument ( perfect in every sense, constructional and mimcaL There 
is nothing mechanic*] — nothing to iu-ggesi anything but a human interpretation. 
Every phrase t every shade and expression, are under the immediate control of the 
CecUuyl PlanisL A single passage can be played in a doien different artistic ways, 
each oeic reflecting a distinct interpretation, so delicately and so perfectly 1 does the 
instrument res pend to ihe touch of the performer. The CECILlAN improves the 
technique of even accomplished pianists, and transforms the _ _ 

& 0 £tv Average player into a very master of music. The Piano is 
available at all times for playing in the usual way or with the 
hSGHqI CECIL!An control. [ojbwili 

T\J°I You should, write to-day for Booklet. o*, better still, call 1 

yge/ at our Showrooms and hoar th« CECILlAN dsmonstratsd. 

MPAN OaWtemore^tree^^^j^ 


©ECILIAN 


The Empire Typewriter can be 
tested by you at your leisure at 
your own home or office, with¬ 
out any obligation to purchase. 

THE 

EMPIRE 

TYPEWRITER 

is British made with British materials 
— strong* durable* efficient, and sold 

at a FAIR PRICE, 1,600 Empire 
Machines are now being used m 
H.M. Government offices alone. 

Empire No. f, in case . £13 Z fi 

New Empire No. Z wilh all 
the Infest rffipfoverrienli, »uch 
a* ball beari or and drlachable 
carriage, column idwtor ind 
tabula lor, backspacing key. etc. £17 10 0 

Write /or porticidari to tfc 

EMPIRE TV PE WRITER CO., Ltd., 

77, Queen Victoria. Street, London, E.C. 

Digitized by Google 


“PERFECTIn FLAVOUR.” 



PURE 

breakfast 

<D0>COA 

I J 5 FRYASONSJ- 


2-oz. Tina, 2^4. 
4-02. Tins, 4^4. 


FRY'S of Bristol, 

The Pioneer House . 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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HtADE MARK 


a& 


This SiinHture i % m. ruArmUe of fine*! quality 




THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 

ENSURES A MERRY XMAS. 

It is the one thing that brings joy to all the household, both old and young. 
Glance over the list of Edison Records in the p mgr a nine beloiv and judge 
of the wonderful variety of the selections for your amusement. Popular, 
Classical, Sacred Music to suit all tastes, 

HOME 

RECORDING. 

An jexdusjye^reature of the 

Edison Phonography 

What greater fun around the 
cheery hearth than making 
your own records at home I 

Our 1911 programme of Christmas Selections is unusually strong, including 63 
Records specially recorded for the festive season. Ask your dealer for the list. 




NEW EDISON RECORDS FOR DECEMBER 
AMBEROL STANDARD 


(FOUR-MINUTE) 

1137S The Awakening of Scrooge Bransby Williams 
12379 The Street Watchman's Christmas 

izj&o Light Cavalry. National Military Band 

123R1 Father O'Flynn ... Hl ... David Brazell 
12382 She Only Started Giggling ... J nek Cbarman 
123B3 The Magic of Your Voice Albert Crawley 
123S4 Keep Away from the Petticoat* Florrie Forde 
13383 A Parson and a Man Stanley Kirkby 

133S* The Referee .„ ... Harry Lander 
13387 McGregor's Toast ... Harry Lauder 

12388 Toreador Song, ■* Carmen’'" Peter Dawson 

12389 Higher than You ... George Formby 

12390 Margarita .„ Ernest Pike 

12391 Quartette " Rigoletto" National Military Band 
6G2 Day Dreams from H The Spring Maid " 

Miss Narelle and Mr. Von Norden 
736 Spring Maid (Waltzes) Standard Orchestra 
814 Anvil Chorus Edison Light Opera Company 

839 The Dwellers in the Western World—No 3 

( Lj The Black Man"! Sousa's Band 

840 Ring out the Bells for Christmas 

Edison Concert Band and Quartette 
843 Tyrolienne Serenade (Saxophone Solo) 

Harry S* Harbour 
845 Pinafore Airs—No, 3 Edison Light Opera Co. 
847 The Siren (Waltzes} Standard Orchestra 
849 Cabnasthe Night Miss Spencer ft Mr. Harrison 

834 Sweet Longing Instrumental Venetian Trio 

835 [”d Love to Lead a Military Band 

Miss Ada Jones and Chorui 
856 The Rosary Miss Elizabeth Spencer 

and Knickerbocker Quartette 


(TWO-MINUTE) 

14092 Post Horn and John Peel Galop 

National Military Band 

14093 I’ll Go Halfway Home with You 

Stanley Kirkby 

14094 Let’s Have a Go on the Joy-wheel 

Miss Florrie Forde 

14095 It's a Mad, Mad World Jack Cbarman 
1409b The Parade Quickstep (Concertina Solo) 

Alexander Prince 

10527 Will the Roses Bloom in Heaven ? 

Miss Ethel Hepburn 

10538 You'll Do the Same Thing Over Again 

Billy Murray 

10530 Washington Waddle Premier Quartette 


Make your own Rwerdt. The Edison is the only 
type of instrument with which this can be done, 
Ask for booklet ik Making Records at Home." 

Ediion Phonograph" £2, 6. G* to SO guine&i 
Edition Standard Record" - price 1/- each 
Ed lion Amberol Record* - price 1/6 each 
Edison Grand Opera Record" price 4 Mo S'-each 


To be had of all Edison dealers, or write 
for complete catalogue to Room No. ^2+ 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO.. LTD. 
EDISON WORKS (MMM-' 
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Lost 

Vitality 

Restored 


dance of vitality and 
reserve strength, because 
* Wincamis ’ is a wine ^ 
tonic, restorative, blood 
maker and nerve food of 
extraordinary power* You 
can actually feel 1 Wincamis * 
doing you good. Remember, 
that in taking 


If your health is not as 
it should be — iF you suffer 
from Anaemia, Sleeplessness, 
Weakness* Brain fag, I >epression, 
Exhaustion, Nerve Troubles, 
or are feeling “out-of-sorts”— 
1 Wincamis' will speedily give 
you new life, renewed health, 
increased vigour, and an abun- 


doctors—one that is, en¬ 
dorsed by countless 
thousands of people who 
are, at the present moment, 
in full enjoyment of the 
glorious health 4 Wincamis 1 
has given them* Will you 
trv just one bottle ? 


you are not experimenting 
with an unknown “cure- 
all/* but a remedy of known 
and primed value—one that 
has an unrivalled reputation 
of nearly 30 years’ standing 
—one that is reconi- 
i mended by over 10,000 


SEND 


[fflHCARN^ 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


BOTTLE 


THE COUPON 

FOR 

FREE TRIAL 


COLE MAN & CO., Ltd., W 57, WincarnlfiWork*, Norwich 

Pleas** send rri* a free tri.il bottle of 1 Wmcarnia/ i 
enclose three penny stamp! lo pay camajs*. 

iVtfW . ......Ml 


Address ... 


Sthasq Mawjizike, Dec , 19-11. 



Digitized by Google 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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’ “ EVER-READY ” 

ELECTRIC CANDLE 

with Dry Battery. 
No, 11/- complete. 


Finished in silt or silver 
colour. 


H EVER-READY" ELECTRIC 
CARRIAGE CLOCK. 

Weight [sucked, tftlb. Na ffi, DB/* 
complete, Cnrared real leather 
Press button A dial La illuminated. 


Weight parked, Sib, 


1 Self-‘Contained'■ 

When Um sleeper wake* pretr 
the button, arid the dock-face 
Till be re dee ted In a magnified 
form upon the ceiling. The 
dock ran be used In the anil 
nary way d urlng the day, 


EVEH-READY" ELECTRIC 
CYCLE LAMP, 

with Dry Battm. No, 1 N». 
\ flfiroinplet*. Nink*l-plat« 
\Sl Weight packed ah, 


with l>ty Battery. No. ti; 
BpadaJ, 19 /- complete. 
Weight pac lied SJlh, If 
fit ted with Unipll- 
lable Accumulator, No. - 
Affit complete- A 

Weight packed, Ylk mr 


EVER-READY" 

ELECTRIC 

CEILING V\ 
S\ CLOCK Y 

ns demonstrated w 
above- ^ 

No, IP ao. f - 
sompma. 
l Weight packed, 
\ 4 ilb, 

A lumkla. 3 W 8 

\\ to tt 3 '-- 


- // ° EViR - READ,|r ” J 

£/ ELECTRIC HAND S 
M LAMP, 

flap wit h Dry Battery, 

M No. tfTBA. ll.fi 

f tu 1 /¥ 11 EVER- 

r Niokehplated jV R£lnv >* 

htUbfil, leather JV 

curered. ELECTRIC 

****!* travelling 

with Dry Battery 
,.■■ ■" i|;«MdS3 No, 1M6- Uorerwl 
r«i] leather, 31.- 
vtVin complete, Reflu- 
tor fils Juftfde lid, 
Weight 1 tack I'd, 
IPfr^A lib. 


No. 1 U 6 K. 

4 8 complete. 
Oprered real 
leather. 

Welsh* 

packed, 


“EVER-READY ,p ELECTRIC NsSk 
s. CIGAR LIGHTER 

(SeK-contaLned)* ' 
No. IB/- complete* 

Weight packed^ Olb. 


'‘EVER- 

ready 11 x 

ELECTRIC 
RAND LAMP, 

with 4 -volt Ull- 
HpilLaMe Airumii. 
latur. No. MB. , 
35 - complete. J 
Wright fiitcked, I 


yp^ With READY" 
^^Dry Batteries ELECTRIC 
Various liici. TORCHES 
Price* : &S to M 


D igilized by LiOO^IC 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT. 



It can be instantly raised, lowered, reversed, or inclined either way. 
Extends over bed, couch, or chair without touching it, and is an ideal Table 
for reading or taking meals in ln?d with ease and comfort. Change of 
position is effected by simply pressing the patent push-button. The height 
of Table can be adjusted at any point from 2Sin. 
to 43111, from floor. The Top is 273n. b>ng by 
[Sin. wide, and is always in alignment with the 
ttfise. It cannot overbalance- The M Adapts 11 
Table is a modern 1 tome Comfort, instantly 
adjustable to various convenient uses, such as 
Reading Stand, Writing Table, Bed Rest, 
Sewing or Work Table, Music Stand, 
Easel, Card Table, and numerous 
other purposes of emergency and 
occasional character that are con* 
timially occurring in every household. 


\raitn\ 


14 a, Mti.il Pirti, with Stained OaI Top £l 7 8 

N«h Ditto, with ALljusUt’l* Side Tray and Automatfc 

!>oolc bolder! \om fihttfrafddl .£1 16 0 

No. a-L^mpk'te n* No. 2, but FoLishetL Oak Tujt and 

ifutwrior fluifcli . .£2 A 0 

Ng, I—f ompleie aa No. 3, but wiLb all Metal J'&rUi 

Ntck*l-J]Ul«l . £3 a 0 

Carriage Paid In Great Britain. BOOKLET V, A 3 11 FREE. 

J. FOOT <& SON. Ltd. 

(Dept. A 3), 

171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 




DON’T SNEEZE 1 

Dr. MACKENZIE'S 

ca c t o a k r e b, ‘ smelling bottle 

lLeli*fei and QCIr Kt.V OCttKS all COLD In th« H**d. 

ml Catarrh. N rural gin in th^ Hetui 1’nin.tntmi. Hiiid- 
neu, etc. A SFl:i IFIO FuH H E A DACHE. 

9««]J bjraII rbriimt* mid SUinfs ITii i* in mi iwivt frwi 
in L 1 nhd Kinvilmn. ] 4 ■fmri[ *. from H. A r K KN'ZIE B 
Cine KKAIHVd Kt f m'- WnrHii hunt«r unn. 




Toddles across 
a room and never 
tumbles over. 
Spring and works 
are unbreakable. 
Silent; a child 
of three can wind 
it. Nicelydressed. 
Post free Is, fid* 
Foreign 2s. 


A, C. HARRIS, 

Department S.O., 

LEICESTER. 




BLACK AUTOCOPYIST,’ 


For reproducing Finns, 
Circulars, Kxam, 
J pc rs, S pccifica [ ions, 
Music, tic,, in black. 

Send for Price J.Ut 
and specimens, or call 
and see it. 


rtf® 


COPYING APPARATUS 
123.1 Cannon Street, 

TJlqiilzeo U 


SHORTHAND 

IN 30 DAYS 

A System Which May be 
Mastered By Home Study 
in Spare Hours. 


"Wc absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete 
la thirty days. You cun learn in spire tlms in your 
own bome h no maUcr where you live. No need to spend 
months us witli old systems. Boyd's Syllabic System is 
different in principle from all other systems* The first 
radical improvement in shorthand since 1830. It is easy 
to learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple, Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. N'o ruled lines— no positions—no shad¬ 
ing. a* in other systems No long list of word signs to 
confuse. Only nano characters to learn and you have 
the entire English language at your absolute command. 
The best system for stenographers, private secretaries 
newspaper reporters. Lasers, ministers, teachers, 
physician?, literary folk and business men may now learn 
shorthand for tlicir own use. Thousands of business and 
professional men and women find their shot tliiiod a great 
advantage By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, 
speeches, lectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memo¬ 
randa, etc , may be committed to paper with lightning 
speed. The Boyd System is the only system suited to 
home study, Our graduates hold lucrative, high grade 
positions everywhere. Bend to-day for free booklets, 
testimonials, guarantee offer, and full description of Oui 
Syllabic shorthand system Address;— 

THE LONDON CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 
430 Msnsioc Home Chamber., London, E.O. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Experiments on 
Human Beings 

Independent Investigation 

on food power of BOVRIL! 

* 

A Report made at the Annual Meeting of the British 
Medical Association in Birmingham (July, 1911) revealed 
some remarkable results of physiological experiments showing 
the body-building power of Bovril. 

These experiments were carried out on human beings by 
Independent Scientific Authorities. They confirmed the 
striking results of the Feeding Experiments conducted last 
year on animals, which proved that the body-building power 
of Bovril was from 

10 to 20 times the amount taken. 

But these exhaustive experiments, the full details of which 
were given in the u British Medical Journal,’* have further 
conclusively demonstrated that 

“In the human experiments the 

increase was even more marked ” 

The conclusions which particularly interest the public and 
which are now incontrovertibly established by these latest 
tests arc as follow :— 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


In the above 
diagram the 
long block 
represents the 
tody - build¬ 
ing power 
derived from 
the amount of 
Bovril repre¬ 
sented by the 
small block , 


The Remarkable Food Value of Bovril itself. 

The peculiar power of Bovril In enabling the system to 
extract greater nutriment from ordinary foods. 

That these two properties together give Bovril a body* 
building power of from 10 to 20 times the amount taken. 
(See diagram.) 

of Bovril taken. This important fact 
explains the value of Bovril in bringing 
up the defensive forces of the body to 
their highest power, and in protecting 
the system against the dangers of winter 


That is to say, Bovril is not only a great 
body-builder in itself, but it also enables 
other foods to feed the body more ; so 
that the amount of good that Bovril does 
is out of all proportion to the amount 


Used in over 2 f 000 Hospitals and Institutions* 

BOVRIL 

Look for the NAME BOVRIL when you buy, because it means so much. 


V S-H.B. 



673'> ^ 


o 
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Tei+tfrMr, 

H3| HIO 



FOLDING BOATS for Sea and River, 

COURTNEY 


BIRKETT, 

Southwick, 

near 

BRIGHTON, 

SUSSEX. 


PONDS 

ARCH 

SUPPORTS . 


FOR FLAT FOOT & WEAK ANKLES 

THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN CURED! 
RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN. 

Worn by Children or Adults* Cure* and Prevents 
Fbfc Foot or Weaknesi in the Ankles. They can be 
worn unobserved in any boot. 

LadUu 1 , 4,0; Gent/a, 5/6; Child s, 4 6 per pair. 


TOE 

SPRINGS 


POND’S 


AS USED BY ROYALTY, 

The best remedy for deformitie;; of the 
toes and fa r the CURE OF BUNIONS. 

Recommended by hundreds of users Can 
be worn at night without inconvenience; 


mg* 

PrlGfl ** q 
RJLC h, “ 


Sent! outline of 
foot for sizp 


Sold by all Bootmakers, or of- 


H. J. POND, 


21-23, CASTLE MEADOW, 

(DepL L), NORWICH 


MECHANICAL 


Christmas Novelties 

Airships. Motor Cars, Dreadnoughts. 
Mode] Steam Engines, Model Ra ilways. 

Buj direct from the and Pateatua of Rot&f** Woe- 

■lerful RarvAinii in Toyn, Present*. Fmict Good*. eU L Send m-w 
rnr raleii Xniw Ust of hfo cities;. 

WATKINS PROVIDER, Junr.,46, High St., NEWPORT, Mod 


•■Where the tricks come from." 

MAGIC by MAIL 

SPECIALISTS. 

Send for III tist rale-1 List* and learn |o be a Miriiatn wit bent 
partook! Instruction, frunranr^i, 

THE HOKE OF MYSTERY & ACADEMY OF MAGIC, 

5, Duke Street Adelphi, London. W.C. 


£3 A WEEK FOR 3 HOURS A DAY 


■ What Do You Know 

of the HEAVENS 

You have no doubt rend and heard a great deni about 
the Stars, whose mystery and gram]cur is so intensely 
interesting, but to fully 
appreciate and understand 
their majestic glory 

YOU NEED A 

Watson 
Educational 

TELESCOPE 

Through its powerful lenses 
324,000 Stars can lit dearly 
observed — more than one 
hundred limes the number 
estimated by Sir Robert 
Ball to he visible to ihe 
unaided eye. 

THE ROrffANCH OF THE WORLDS REVEALED. 

iJy thir ah) uf l.h* Watoui Telfscop* too i«ui dlitlocl |y ob^rre 
tl]« Flunelfl with their Satellite*, the Itoubk* tf**n k A3id Jupiter* 
that wonderful world Hint U being created before oureyei. 
The >]■ J Ul~l 1 1 <■ riL-i L Ta tesi ope ha* been ipexrlull v for |he 

use of A mu (ours No nl [-viBt nrv nfttfieiy. Filled wleTi Tri|Kw 1 
Folding stand. Brn*« pi]]fir. mui Metal O*d!o giving tmliw**] 
moiremrni, with ejepieeo. complete aa figured. 3lu, dkmrtiT 
Uljjprt (■I£um. Price JtT-T*. Ca^h. or by Frogrimive Htijrtneids 
Of 10> n mouth, 10 per rent, extra. Write fi>r List t>S. 

W, WATSON & SONS, Ltd. 

Ttitttfw# Makrr* tu Ih* s Guvftn , ■ 

■ 313, HIQH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 


Why mft turn your n*re 10 ijrotiublt; account ? 

All time that Is not thus utilised la waste time. 

CAN YOU WRITE7 

Invest Iffate the posaibllit ie* of Ad verliaena en I w ri 11 hg 
lucrative siniry praf a— i nn return. 

Send for M Enina and Ink," fret 


Out of *vevjr Ifift people pies'll (i£ artistic talent .naif 
10 really profit by ihdr talent. 

YOU ORA W 7 

1 design Pdf-ten? EVtftfind 
.. ......_ „l the mrMrt reenuneratire branch 

f Applied Art 

Send for ” Art. Fame, snd Fortune/' free. 


If no, vrhv not loam to 
elioweard designing U th> 
of Applied Art. 


PRACTICAL CORRESPOtiDE^CE COLLEGE, 25, Thanet House. Birand. London, W.C, 


* ■ FOR * • 

Index to Advertisers 

See Pages 148. 150, & 152. 


STANDARD 

Postage Stamp Catalogue 

101? Edition now ready. 520 Paget, 4,000 muetratloen* 

Price A/- post paid anywhere* 

HEW STAMP ALBUMS FDR 190 IN GREAT VARIETY, 

Descriptive price list gratis aiui pest frwt. 

WHITFIELD KINO A CO., IPSWICH. 

DELICIOUS COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
a BLUE 

For BreaioFucit St after Dinner. 


■L.»l 
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Every Length of Allens' PIROBELI E 


carries the proprietors" uncon 


ditional guarantee to replace free 
if colour fades. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PATTERNS 
(LOANED FREE) OF 


-casement and lining 
cloths in 13 colours**. 
Do* do* do. .,* 
-silky rep cloth for case¬ 
ments, curtains, bed 
draperies, dresses, etc. 
-in various textures for 
case i n en ts, cu rtat tis and 
coverings ... from 
-coloured Madras 
Muslins ... from 
-dress cloths in Zephyr, 
etc. ... ... from 

-tapestries for curtains, 
upholstery, etc., from 


31m. join. 
91I. yd, 1/44 yd, 
iojd.yd. [/64 yd. 


i/34 yd- 2 / 2 y<f* 

— 2/3 yd. 
1/64 yd. 

1/3 yd- — 

— 4/11 yd. 


Ct, All™' Handsome Royal 4to Catalogue. "My 
Lady's Home." containing 60 pane* of Inierraling 
mallei' freely ill minted in colours. ha* been described 
a* the greatest chopping guide of the year for posta| 
buyer b. It contains full particular* of the famous 
Durubelle Fabric*, with example treatment* of various 
window*, export specification*. sample* of material. etc.; 
and Lace Curtains, Cretonne*. Velveti, Serge*, Chenille 
Curtain*, Art Bolton Sheeting!, Curiam Borden, etc* 
IVWfe now for jpotir Free Copy. 
mentioning " 77 ie Strand? 

H A special volume describing Allens" Sanitary 
CorqucE, linoleums, carpets, rugs, etc., and containing 
over 62 coloured platei. is alto available. 

Add fen all cnquiriei at orders fo 


No. 2, The Quadrant, BOURNEMOUTH, 


f j0L 


London Showrooms and 
Removals Offices: 

f J/ 


} 6, Sloane St., S.W. 

W °y ' jUU cJ l ' k 


SAVE YOUR MONEY 

You cannot get such tnormoaa value with any other toy a in 
the world u you do will) Dean"* Ruf KnockiEnut Toys, whlcb 
am absolutely British. Jttfb look l Save your money I 
Get them to-day, 

A LIFE-SIZE BABY DOLL for 1/fi 

Over 2 feet high, with three smaller 1 / U 

dolls, making four lovely doJIfl. 

Baby a cast off clothing can now he used for drying dolly. 
We hare received latter* from ladles who have Lod nur old 
pattern Life Sin? Baby !x»Ll over fire year* ago. and who my It 
i* the favoqriba of the nursery to-day. hut that doll is not tn 
he compared lo the artistic* fascinating, and lovely Lifc-Hijce 
Baby Doll now offer.*.:!, 

DEAN'S RAG KNOCK¬ 
ABOUT TOY SHEETS 
are reml w<>rks of art, and 
make up into soft, mi break¬ 
able toy* that Last a. lifetime, 
being produced in beautl- 
ful an talk eolounon strong 
cotton cloth by [tie iarne 
lifftfW ba Deau* Patent 

Han Books. The colour* are 
fast, washable, and cer¬ 
tified by tho Louden 
Institute of Hygiene 
tut absolutely hygienic. 

Not printed In, the ordi¬ 
nary way an tl^at tlie 
colours caipe off and per 
fcuipe iwhoD your child. 

You cut the figure* 
out, *ew them together, 
and stuff with either 
granulated cork 
or line wood wool 
(both being hy¬ 
gienic and cheap), 
a penny worth >4 
which will stuff 
the doll. Dean's 
Knockabout Toy 
Sheets chin be 
obtained from all 
dealers, but should 
you have any diffi¬ 
culty ill obtaining 
them in your neigh' 
i-ourhond, send us 
stamps or P.O, ami 
»r will send them, 
including a bouitl- 
fully got-up little 
booklet, free, 
which contain* 
quite a kit of 1 h i n gs 
tW will Interest 
you. Write to¬ 
day. Carefully 
keep the number of the P.O. «nt. Pwtage abroad, fid. eitiA. 

DEAN'S RAG BOOK CO*, LTD., 

C Dept., 16. Fatarnoarer Square, London, E.C* 



Life-Size Baby Doll, over a feet high, 
ami her three little friend*. 


Kinjr f’nta, Lucy Locket. Little Dutch to, 
&1na high. Sins, high- d ins high. 

All four Doll*, 16, 


OLD 

ARTIFICIAL 

TE ETH 


BOUGHT. 

CaU or forward hy posh Utmost 
value per return, or offer nude. 

Messrs. BROWNING 


Actual Manufec- 
lurer*. ss. Oxford 
Street, London, W. 

tst. IOC Ytani. 



.Do you see why 

Arbenz’s Safety Razor 
shaves so much 
more smoothly 
than others 
and lasts 
so much 
longer 



II 

of ordi¬ 
nary shape, 
allow In# ob¬ 
lique cutting 
atroke, which 
alone no remove 
belt without discom¬ 
fort You doe's cut meat 
by prow-in if knife idnilpht 
on it, but by sliding It 
through. Similarly you can 
only cut hair comfortably by an oblique sliding stroke, only possible with 
razor held usual way. Otherwise you obrlodily either pull hair off or 
spoil edge of blade. Arboiiz'* Raaor ii held naturally - you can't cut 
yourself because of patent detarchahk non-commit* safety corah— 
and it has intern bangpshle btadn giving several nism In one. No 
other razor offer a meh edv&nts|e«. H. nd remittance and 

ey feach if .liwitLtAril i 


h**e me «?n weeks approval. Money 


s bare 


tieter been tnked to ret urn if yertl, Price complete, tn relvst-dked ea**, 
with two blades and patent safely device, 12_S-.tr one blade rozor 


and nafety devir-e 

Warranted. T. 


EE N it.L Ucl< Jw ‘hi8“ ■ iVfWlJfo H JLlf 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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clEWSBURYtf Brown’s 

Oriental 

Tooth Paste 

* 



ffefl 

B y AppfMntment ' 


Prevents Decay 


PROMOTES: 

SWEETNESS OF BREATH. 
White Teeth. 

Purity of th£ Mouth 


A perfect Dentifrice. 

Combines the experience of 100 years with the 
most approved Sanitary Science of to-day. 

In new Evortne Boxes, 1/6 
In |X>ls 1/6 and 2 /fii and 

In ribbon Lubes, I/* 

Jewsbury 6 Brown, Ardwldi Gr?an. Manchester, 


Digitized by Google 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Rileys Combine Billiard and Dining Tables. 

From £13 l Os. to £32 t according to size. List on application. 

E.J. RILEY, Ld., 

Brampton Mills, ACCRINGTON. 

I minimi Shovrto*mt* H7. AJdersjnle Si., EX. 


CD CC On receipt o! postcard lull de- 
I DLL illumined Cutabgue 

of Billiard ahd Dimfin Tables, and 
small or fulUaued Tablet and Sundries, 


Riley's Miniature Billiard Tables. 

Superior Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, French 
Polished, Best Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet, Rubber Shod, 
Low Frosi-proof Rubber Cushions, Two Cues, Marking s 
Board* Rest, Ivory or Cryatalate Balls, etc.* etc. 

Cash I "kick™ 

Sue 4ft, 4HU hy ift. 4in. ... 7 6 | Or in 13 Monthly f 5/6 

sp Ji. 4in. Ai r roLn. ... 6 | Payments as here 7/0 

„ 6ft. iiii. 3ft. 4in. 3 3 0 .■ shown, beingonly 4 * 0 


5 ^>er cent* on 
Cash J‘rice + 


Rileys Billiard Tables W 

For CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


There isn't a more suitable present for Xmas 
than a Riley Billiard Table. It provides a rich 
[und of amusement all the year round for every 
member of the family — young and old* ladies and 
^tnllemen. No malter what size your room, 
ihere is a Riley Table to fil it. 


Riley’s Standard Tables, 


The ' Viceroy" Table. Price 68 Gni, Warranted for 10 years, 

I^Wj Billiard Hahle.% are noted for their perfect accuracy anti their high 
standard of aar^mamhip, and Jn ever y waif they are as perfect and 
leliabtl aj^riir poairb^f^maifiTBilliard Tahiti. 
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REXINE 


Messrs. I Uinmmley, 

Kennedy & Co, , Lld vp 
London , W.C, 

the estate agents for I he Strand 

Imperial Hold, London, write: 

"The REXINE used far the 
upholstering of furniture at the 
above hotel gave the grcatcst 
possible satisfaction. Numbers 
of hotel beepers have expressed 
their approval of this speciality,** 


A f *t mpicsi*. but sheer force of 
merit of KKXtXE brings such 

Crstuin mials. 


("•'"j'lt.* v\-h 1 know Rcsine actually prefer 
r r . leather- prefer k for its wearing 


is imfitrritr*ts t& ,c tains 
in- ' ^1 ft bet and it co*ti hut one- 
fourth chi* pri.e of Jcnltier. Kurrihure 
dealer - r:tn uH you more about it, or 
> jh sh Hill! wrile for samples from 

The British Leather Cloth 
Manufacturing! Co <4 Ltd** 
Hyde. nr. M^richester. 


IN LIQUID, 

2d 6d. and 1/. vmlqiiff 
i^rinlt!#r-fflp cans- 


»di" 

In P 

All the world over 
is the brightest shine. 

* Globe" saves time and 
, —no hard rubbing aff< 
most ^economical—, 
is needed. Ti 


Cmcptt cff*/ Jfariirrti!ry*Aw 
RaIMES & CO. Lfi, 
Bow, London, E- 


IN PASTE, 

[<L 2 d Id and Ur^rr 
tin*. CM 
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ALL 

WOOL, 


A dainty way of pretent [nfl something uteful—two or three paim of 
Ladie* Stocking* ™ i^rfp pan 1 ? ol Gct!, a Soclii neatly packed in a pretty boa. 

Wo present could'He more acceptable — yet the price n only 5/11, and the contents of 
the box are of the best. Hike carry a guarantee of unshrinkability. They 

wear to the l«t iliFed, If^^*** and it does not ms tier how often I bey are washed, 
they always retain their soft, silky finish, which makes them so comfortable* 

I] Buy a box to-day — it cannot fail to be appreciated by husband, wife, or Friend, A 
life XMAS BOXES for Ladies* 3/11, containing two or three 

Hk^ pairs of plain or fancy hoae. 

XMAS BOXES lor Men, 3 11. containing threj 

Bbfr pair? of plain or fancy half-bow, Ln 

1 Of Draper* Ilfritr*, Ltdin' A Mn i* QtitjUl*r§ mrffvhsn. 

In due of difficulty write — 

JASON HOSIERY CO , LEICESTER, wW^M 


Xmas Box, 



Cures while you sleep. 


CROUP ASTHMA COUGHS 
BRONCHITIS CATARRH COLDS 

the inf emit I adniini5.tr.ii ion of drugs for the treatment of diseases 
HH ot I lu- a o'-passages is not \o be recommended —the action is 
too uncertain. 

HB \ he rational method is to me rod.tee the remedy in the form of 
vapour direct into the affected parts. 

BHK Vapo-('resolene n a simple, safe, and effective Ireatment for 

hnjmdnal troubles* avoiding drugs. Vaporised Crcsolene slops 
the paroxysms of Whooping Cough and relieves croup at once. 
It it a boon to sufferers from Asthma* The air* rendered 
ilh every breath* makes breathing easy ; soothes the sore throat and stops 
*hts. It is invaluable to mothers with young children. 


f .; 


S*nd Postcard for D — tri+ii** Booklet. FROM ALL CHEMISTS , 

Try Cresoltne jQnii&tpiU ^Vhront tablets for the irrilated th/oal. They are 
jfmplc, effective, and inli>epltc. Of your chemist or direct, poll free, 9d, per bos. 

Selling Agents: ALLEN #* HANBURY Ltd.* Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


Digitized by V. 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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The ROYAL TYPEWRITERS 


No* 1* New No. 5. 

£15-15s. to £20. 

Visible Writing, 

Permanent Alignment, f 

Bi-Chrome Ribbon \ 
Movement, 

Back Spacer, 

Built-in Tabulator. 

You may pay more, 
but yAti cannot 
buy more! 

Send for Hoy cl Literature to 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., 

75a, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

Telephone No. ^785 London WalL, 
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And he who does not smoke it knows not the pleasure of him who does. 

'Tis fragrant and comforting, and cool to the tongue ; pleasant in flavour 
and always satisfactory. It lightens the burden and cheers the way. 

In its smoking excellence and fineness of quality there is no other like it. 

Boardman's ts the same tobacco milder, and 
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JcickMin^' Mats, Itnuh, und Cmits 
have that " $u*t better" quality (hint 
every welldressed msin want*. 

<j They look better. vt«r belter, 
keep their ithap* hetter I hail any. 
Vet the prices are lower than you 
usually pay fnr the ordinary quality. 
Why not have the "Just better M ? 


Jacksons’ Hats *£■** • 3 9 * 
Jacksons’ Boots * l, ” c 10 6 


l^nc t 


Jacksons Raincoats,21 -&30 
Jacksons’ Macs > - - 21 - 


Ladies sizes and si vies in 
Macs, Raincoats, ancf Roots, 

Branches in all Large Towns. 

Special Depnitment for Colonial an d 
Fordfin Orders. 

// you are not near a branch 
*torc tend for illaatrated Hat to 




JACKSONS’ Ltd., 

VICTORIA WORKS, STOCKPORT, ENGLAND. 

mm 


— 


INANyTEST JACKSONS ARE BEST 

MATS 3 r 9 BOOTS i&G 
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It's on cold, dark, winter mornings that you most appreciate a CLEMAK! 

However numb your firmer, or bed the light, you know you cannot cut yourrelf, end tnat the keenly 
tempered blade will afford you a thorough, easy shave in quick time. 

The CLEMAK Safety Razor with 7 blades. In case, costs 5A 


CLEMAK Blad« are 
made to ]ajL you do not 
throw them away when 
dulled—■ Jew strokes on l he 
strop and the rdae is keen 
•Bain. 


Put the CLEMAK side 
by side with the safety 
razor offered at si guinea. 
You will then see it is 
the equal of the other 
razor — and costs you 
16/- less* Then why 
pay a guinea ? 


The CLEMAK Stropping 
Machine (price in* 

dudina good leather strop) 
compels you to Strop At 
the correct angle and pressure, and ei 
• keen blade for every shave* 


. . . Note how carefully the 
CLEMAK is made—the 
perfection of every detail—its 
beautiful finish, Look it the 
blad^—feel Its keen, cult]rig 
edee—no other blade could 
"have your beard more easily 
than that. 


The CLEMAK Safety Razor with 
7 blades in case, and the CLEMAK 
Stropping Machine with leather 
strop, form a perfect Shaving 
Outfit at ft 6 complete. 


Combination 

Case, 

12 Blades, 
Stropping 
Machine and 
Strop, llfl 
post free. 


Made &* t veil and shaves ax well at any Guinea Razor 


Reliable and 
trustworthy, 
the CLEMAK 
will prove a 
friend Tor 
life. 




OEMAKlJ&S 


OF At 1 f! ITI P D< 



C\ F M 0K D A 7CiQ f° 

ur nLL LU 1 LLK, 

on 

Original fi 

r.HiUK C 

rOTiffilLUTEP 5 T. EC 
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FOOD MAKES THE MAN 

By EUGEN SANDOW 


Amongst those " household 
proverbs J> which are generally 
regarded as representing the 
essence of worldly wisdom 
there are a few in need of 
revision* In particular, I 
would suggest a revision of 
that time - honoured saving 
" Clothes make the Man." 

To bring it up to date it 
should read 4i Food makes the 
Man." That is more than worldly 
wisdom ; it is scientific truth. 

Food " makes the man 1 —and the 
woman to an extent that would probably 
astonish the non-scientific reader. Food is 
responsible for far more than the mere 
satisfying of hunger. Your food has such an 
influence upon your bodily health, your men¬ 
tal capacity* your power of attainment, and 
even your disposition that it may almost be 
said that your happiness and success in life 
depend upon what you put in your mouth. 

This is the principal reason why I have 
devoted myself to the subject of food- 
betterment, and to the production of mv new 
" drink-diet/* which is now well-known 
under the name of #i Health and Strength 
Cocoa. 11 

FOOD AND HEALTH 

Many people have written expressing sur¬ 
prise that I should interest myself in such a 
subject* Apparently it never occurred to 
these good people that on the contrary it was 
quite a natural result of my life-long expe¬ 
rience as a Health and Physical Culture 
adviser. Such, however, is the case. 

Thousands of men and women—of all 
classes and of all ages—-who consult me on 
health matters at my Institute suffer from 
troubles which are principally due to im¬ 
proper nutrition ; or, more correctly, in¬ 
sufficient nourishment. 

1 remember stating this plainly to a 
wealthy gentleman. 1 shall not forget his 
look of surprise* He said that the reputation 
of his table was irreproachable. 

Although that may have been so, never* 
theless his nervous system—lie was suffer¬ 
ing from nervous breakdown—was actually 


starved for want of appro¬ 
priate nourishment, and of 
course an elaborate epicurean 
repast counted for little if the 
quality of the food was not of 
the kind which his system 
required. 

FOODS THAT ARE NEEDED 

Some of the most highly- 
esteemed articles of diet are 
very deficient in tissue-forming 
elements : they are rich in heat* 
producers, and they appease the 
hunger of the stomach, but they fail 
to satisfy the craving oi the system 
because they do not supply it with the 
necessary nutriment to rebuild the ex¬ 
hausted nerve, brain, and muscular tissues, 
A NUTRITIVE SAFEGUARD 
My Health and Strength Cocoa is so rich 
in albuminoids— -i,e. t the very highest form 
of tissue-building nutriment—that, to a 
large extent, it makes good this deficiency in 
other foods. I have produced it as a more 
or less indispensable supplement to the daily 
diet, so that whether your breakfast or 
Supper be light or heavy, elaborate or plain, 
you may be sure that the Cocoa is supplying 
your system with the nutriment it needs, 
and you arc thereby safeguarded against 
debility, nervous troubles, and other ailments 
which are due to food faults. 

Albumen is absolutely essential to proper 
physical and mental development. If you 
want to see what it means to the healthy 
growth and strength of the body and the 
brain, contrast the finely developed intellec¬ 
tual head of the European (who consumes a 
large amount of albuminous foods) with the 
degenerate types of the ge-mts homo. 

The Esquimaux people consume vast 
quantities of producing food* in the 
shape of animal fats, oils, blubber, etc., to 
enable them to endure the intense cold of 
Arctic and Antarctic regions. 

FAT AN INFERIOR NUTRIENT 
But although this food produces heat, 
and protects the body by depositing layers 
of fat under the skin, it does not build 
muscle, brain or nerve. One glance at the 
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narrow, sloping forehead is sufficient to 
enable readers to realise that the Esquimaux 
is a very low and imperfectly developed type 
of humanity ; deficient in mentality, with 
the very crudest ideas of morality ; devoid of 
imagination and idealism. From this it is 
clear that fat is a. very inferior order of 
nutriment. 

Next study the Negro type. Negro races 
feed largely upon farinaceous (starchy) 
foods. These are also very inferior tissue- 
builders, and again the result is a degraded 
type with a mere rudimentary brain. 

Food proves its power to “ make the man” 
physically also. Darwin, in his great work, 
" The Descent of Man,” says that it is 
impossible to resist coming to the conclusion 
that the character of the Food consumed has 
a very important effect upon the stature of 
human beings. 

This opinion is confirmed by every experi¬ 
ment and discovery of modem dietetic 
experts, who hold it as an unquestioned truth 
that " Food makes the Man,” 
physically, mentally, morally, 
and socially. 

I have alluded to these facts 
in order to show that there is 
the closest possible connection 
between Food and Physical and 
Mental development, and also 
to make it quite clear why I 
decided to produce a new food- 
beverage. Readers will now see 
that my lengthy experience of 
the results of improper feeding 
practically compelled me to un¬ 
dertake the production of a 
food more in accordance with 
the needs of the human system. 

I chose Cocoa for my pur¬ 
pose because I personally found 
it a valuable help in developing 
and sustaining my own body, 
drawback was the comparative indigesti¬ 
bility of ordinary cocoa, which was due 
to the high percentage of fat. Moreover, 
this high proportion of fat had another 
disadvantage, inasmuch as it imparted a 
disagreeable " bilious ” flavour to the 
beverage and thus prevented numbers 
of people hitherto from drinking cocoa. 
However, even in its crude state I derived 
so much help from drinking Cocoa that 
I realised that with improved methods 
of manufacture it could be so developed 
and perfected as to render it a national 
food beverage. 

In fact, Cocoa, as hitherto manufactured, 
was unsatisfactory because it was incom¬ 
pletely developed. My Cocoa is simply 
pure Cocoa fully developed. It is the 
perfection of development which makes 
all the difference. My Health and Strength 

Digitized byGoO^Ic 

& * 0 


Cocoa presents much more nutriment in a 
much more digestible and palatable form 
than ordinary (semi-developed) Cocoas, 
because the special processes to which it 
is subjected extract the excess of insoluble 
fat, thereby increasing the percentage 
of nutriment, rendering it more digestible, 
and developing a most exquisite and appe¬ 
tising flavour and aroma. 

The goodness of the cocoa bean is brought 
to perfection, and at the same time the 
various drawbacks are removed. 

A prominent public man recently re¬ 
marked that the difference between my 
Health and Strength Cocoa and ordinary 
Cocoa was as great as between rich cream 
and skim milk; and this opinion has 
been confirmed by numbers of other 
people. 

For children as well as for adults my 
Health and Strength Cocoa is a nutritive 
supplement, which is of immense value in 
maintaining the healthy development of 
all parts of the body. 

It is far better and safer 
than either tea or coffee, for 
it stimulates by nourishment, 
and further there is no re¬ 
action. 

As a nutrient, it is, of course, 
immeasurably superior to tea or 
coffee, as well as to cocoa 
manufactured by the old 
methods. 

One cup at breakfast, another 
at supper-time, will go far to 
help every member of the 
family to a full realisation of 
the measureless joys of healthy 
existence, and to infuse new 
energy and greater power of 
achievement into workers of 
every class. 

Sandow’s Health and Strength Cocoa 
is sold by all Grocers and Stores, in i lb., 
£ lb. and £ lb. tins, at 2s. 6d., is. 3d., and 
7 Jd. respectively. If there is any difficulty in 
obtaining it locally, supplies can be pro¬ 
cured direct from Head Office by sending 
P.O. or stamps to the amount required with 
the annexed coupon. 

. Cut along this line .. 

s.m. SUPPLY COUPON. 

To MR. EUGEN SANDOW, 

5-ai New Kent Road, London. S.E. 

Being unable to obtain a supply locally, I request 

you wi«l send me by post (and post free)*. 

of Sandow's Health and Strength Cocoa, for which 
I enclose Postal Order to the value of. 

SIGNED. 

Full Postal Address. 


♦State quantity required. 

For 1-lb. tins send P.O. a/6; for 4 -lb. send P.O. and 
stamps, 1/3 ; for $-lb. send P.O. and stamps, 7jd. 

.Ongm : alfrom 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



IDEAL DEVELOPMENT 

Physical and Mental perfec¬ 
tion can only be obtained by 
adopting a mixed diet rich in 
tissue-building albuminoids. 


The only 
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QUALITY ! 

Wlutorar the prki; may be. in -l 
Bfrat uxi Uil*ki:i you set I he beet 
talueiW yintrmiiluy; bn sure that 
if jour 'ircatherull in cu be reliable 
it muHt I«c it Beacon (VmiI 

BEACON OILSKINS 

□cr«r fntl you Their rjirvfu.3 
matmlairturti annual ihi« and 
m.-iki-A yciiit Nitlrffta-tion wi-ITniyh 
Lnsrtiiiii—if not we return your 
mmifv. Then in n Rubmi Oil» 

(M>Ht h> unit OTtry pocket Mfll'l 
fr^ni & 6, LwtnV from 17 5 
Thr CiiffktfuiiT i ’oat, in Pun .silk 
Oilnkill, WeiJfbs hut 1 iFOf . ujhI is 
mull! In bLuck nJui umiiy peloufi, 
niifN* 43 *. Hfml far Pattern*turn 
Booktai There* a t>at in the 
Brtifif.il Booklet- to plaaee run, 

Frti# kfrdnif be/orfi wit fwrytit, 

J, BARBOUR & SONS, 

Dept, E, South Shield 


The great advantage of th*se gar- 
mants Is that they always present 

the Appearance of Ordinary WaUking 

Skirts, Mad® with our SelLadjusting 'Man 
Iui-hum" Band, and REQUIRF NO ALTERATION 
whatever. TAILOR .If A Dir fo Meamrr. 
Black, Navy. Brown. Wine, Green, flnt | Royal 
Vicuna Glnth, Light and Dark Tweeds, ntso In 
finest quality All Wool Strfles, Hahil Clofha, 
Tweeds, Sc. Outr Latest Catalogue of either 
designs In Maternity Skirts,, with patterns, 
peat free. When ordering, state length, back 
and front, waist a ml hip measurements of y out 
ordinary skirt, fl/ifl present mtavurtmfintM* 
Send for Til ti St rated Catalogue— Et'rry thing 
for Wnhy. Enquiries to the Mana£ press. 
WOOD BROS . 14, North Parade. 

Dress Ruperts, 1ST A NCHRflTfe Ft. 


THE Ideal Christmas Present, 


A Handsome 
Extending 
Bookcase. 


All Prices. according to 
Tiuimljer and si*e of sections 
ordered. 

Always the flight Size for 
any Number of Books. 

Send for fully desert pi ive 
Brochure (you, are sure to 
wruit it sooner or Inter) to— 


THE BRITISH SECTIONAL BOOKCASE CO. 
(Dept. 5 ), Canlari Street, London, W. 



Try th** most efficient remedy for 
ALL OPPkh^SIONA ul the respiratory organs. 


ZEMATONE 


POWI)HR5 and ClCiAlfHTTKS. 

Ik vDfrpnH "i M Kl'R \l. Testimonials, 

Writ,* rnr FREE SAMPLES and lint of Ui 

ZF-IBATONE CO.. ; l Qucciik i h,!mln>n, Kinp Street, 
N'.Uliijjrh.'Ltij, Skilrl hv fawj!«, and t’hfTHi*tA uni Fti-rtt 
errrrwhrn“, 1 -6 auyfTMl. 


O 


(fl POULTON 
& NOEL’S 

f XMAS HAMPERS 


CONTENTS OF GUINEA 
HAMPER ; 


1 Glass 1 Be Uravlan 1 
Rolled Dx-Tongue 

I Large Smoked Ui- 
Tougue 

I Glass Oxford Brawn 

1 dais Pressed Hrl&kci of 

Beef 

I Glass Potted Salmon 
and Shrimp 

I Glass Polled Chicken 
and Ham 


I Class Ox-Tall Soup 
l Glass Chicken, TLnn, 
and Tongue Galantine 
1 Glass Potted Wild Duck 
I Jar Strawberry Jam 
1 Jar Sew Ik Orange 
Marmalade 
I Hot tie Greengages 
I Bottle P. & 0. Sauce 
J 2 lh. Basin Christmas 
Pudding 


CONTENTS OF 
HALF-GUINEA HAMPER 


I Glass 41 Ue I g ra via n M 
Rolled flx-Tcingue 
I Glass Luricti Tongue 
I Gloss Galantine Chicken 
and Ham 

I Class Oxford Brawn 


I Glass Ox-Tail Soup 
I 1 Glass Salmon & Shrimp 
I Jar Seville Orange 
Marmalade 

1 Jar Stmwbern Jam 
< l HasinCbristnuisPudding 


DELIVERED FREE. 

Please Okukr Through Your Groce*. 

If anv Difficulty in Outaining w kith 

POULTON & NOEL, Ltd., B «iT LONDON. 



Wi ndowFabrics 

CURTAINS & CURTAIN MATERIALS 
from the makers, XMAS GIFTS, 

Send for CntalofUn, All kinds of beautiful nine- 

rijiV foe Window Decoration*, Lace Curtains* 
3 0, afl.7B.loe mir. NuiHn CurtsUn*. 4 *, 
h 3. 1 ft, 9 e ialr Casement CurUlm, 40 in » 
long, as, 3 0, 4 6 tifclr. Serge Curumi, fes 
pair and upward*. Lln«ns+ Hosiery. Ucei, Ac. 

S. PEACH & SONS, l££1 12,NOTTINGHAM 


A FRIEND IN NEED 



100 vr ib'« Id ■. kk reputation for Chronic Skin Diseases, 

Curt Ulcerated Legs, Abscesses Piles, Sore Eyes, Veldt 

SorCFp Bums, Chid)tains. longstanding Wounds, <?ic_ 

A Cooling:, Healing Salve. 

<jf lII I 'U, tii3-t- 1 li mni 3 a mi-h. or jttftt fret? for ►lamp* frr-in. 

BEACH & BARNICOTT, Ltd., Brldpopt, England, 


F«r cleaning ^iltei* Electro Plate 

Goddard’s 

Plate Powder 

So ^rrmv:^rftoTfi» '* a<b ^/ 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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KVRKER'S 


FjQHWiMnr© 

WATERPROOFS 



KEEP OUT THE WET 



made I* » DIFFERENT SHAPES AMO IN AH. 1HC LATEST PATTfHNi 

10 8, 116, 13 6, 13 6, IS,., 17 6, 31- to 50 - 

nr CUAHA^rCEO. ALL OUR CahmlnT r 5 m WARRANTED waterproof 

WRITE fOfi PATTFRNS AND ILLUSTRATIONS ■/ tL»r*. *p>d »hrth*r 
Udwi' or Gtflii 1 PtitiTAi trt iiquiitd 1 ALL SENT POST FREE- 

PARKER’S (Lancaster) LTD., Dept.$.M* LANCASTER 

OUR CaTALOCUE SENT POST TREE. ON APPLICATION 




orry 


Worry Kiltv! There U no ktpauet canker jit the root of ttaptinioaL 
aud n 1 tmal well-bring of every man, tnmiui, and child in this or ruiy 
vlhcv n mu try than worry. Everyone worries. More vt Itafl 
aot’wrilinir tu y.mr ]itivni--al well-being, I grant you, but t flflfv ™ to 
dtrny that lL onm r lid* or another, over sonic matter or nther YOU do 
n: t tt. rrv It is acutely to g.*t the Iwnt out of uue-iell— 

ill WOI k-in iday-io health or In weal th-with tbit fearful tmndo im 
Think how very much happier, healthier mu! better in every wjlt you 
w"iM L* without worry, Your frlands would not recoin Lae 
you kb the same person fn nil probability, THERE'S A 
CURE, ’i 'iiitek, Rata, and natural cun?, evolved by tnvw-lf after over 
l" >™ r > ■>*** "l '\dS [ hi* subject. The fim st«n is to write to day for 
HIT Mtiaatioiml litth* "DOHT WORRY*” and Icuit how, 

under stHct guarantee of success, and for a nominal co*t —a 
nutlet (if « hit Lings rather than pounds—you can AT ONCE tftfPW 
ell irue .ind wo nr and tbm diimanl led, become an entirely different 
bet riff DO IT NOW ihe lifiiik; in f real and learn to view eht-erf idly 
PmH m »hirh tsill, ‘ rl " have had ^ elite :l threat eidug aai«et Inctdan- 
lady 1 "-fTer you perfect healtli—any ailments you mav have would be 
u Lea ted Junior the “don't worry" treatment—a treat dlKorarj, 
Pbyiis^Chil tur^EApiert. Dept, 3.. Munaier 



25,000 

Home Doctors’’ 


to be given away 
Absolutely Free. 

Wrile TO-DAY for your Free Copy of ihe 
book as this offer inay not be repeated. 


Sir Hiram Maxim, the world-honoured inventor, of 
Maxim Gun fame, ha? authorised his Licensees to 
give away free, 25,000 copies of the “ Home Doctor/" 
a pamphlet dealing fully with the treatment of 
Asthma, Hay Fever, Nasal Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Coughs and Colds. The book is illustrated and 
contains much useful information. It also gives full 
particulars of a remarkably successful home 
treatment. 

Applications will be taken in strict rotation: the 
earlier yours reaches us, the better your chance of 
securing a copy. 

Send your name and address to-day. Now! A 
postcard will do to Sir Hiram Maxim's Sole Licensees, 
Dept. S, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 
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\ SHORTHAND. 

The famous rapidly spading Sloan- 
Dltployan “ New Rapid 1 ' System saves 
a year's study, 80 word* per minute in 
One Month. Used in Parliament daily. 
Illustrated Handbooks post free. 

SLOAN-DUPl-0YAH SHORTHAND, 

HQLBORN MALL, LONDON, W.C. 



A Perfect 
Complexion 


Dr.HARLAN'S-^— 
BEAUTY-CUP 
MASSAGE 

Handera Expensive 
Beauty Treatments 
UimacHiRry. 

Not even the most widely 
advertimd 4 Beauty sJpeH*] iet n nti t eq uml t he 
mulrtkl result! of ihH remarkable ttienlffic 
lyst^in of self Applied mHagt. Wrinklfi, 
iilju.-kbtNM.li. and bletniahet of every dracrip 
tied on thi* fare, jLrrn^. n wk.. uirl Ixhty vantrth 
before Etm frreitiatthl*' pwauiiloD, and the 
akin faeOiluti soft, Heat. rUul a* ifflmlli As 
satin. Kveiti the woman of AS need no Longer 
dread the penmltiee of tulranciDR yearn, or 
Deflect, for I>r. Harlan's Beauty and 
Health Urn enable you le defy times 
■*V a«iw aulI retain or remain a com- 
|ilexLnti like that of A young girl. If yon 
' have tried, witn indifferent results, 
the ti-mtmetit or lotions of 1 Tleauty 
Expert*, the simplicity of Hip Ikfautj- 
■ (’up Manoiifi 1 , and the rapidity wiih 
whi^h n i:le*r& the mmploihiiL 
out the hollows In the th-nl*. ciime m a 
positive rPTalatiuii. U^'ii a gvolw 

application i« oiiulih of result# whit’Is will 
uliutxe you Itl many r 4 *eS bliiekhrfMis ure 
C* mmllv banished In one minute, aild 

wrinkles aro nnrKrihed away with delightful cjim? Hollow . liMeke, 
thin arms, nocks and bunt# are rounded out and inadc firm and fair. 
Amt 'em*'!, feet ' ami all tmrfH of ''arc and w-irry *Tm 
obliterated- It j^-tn directly on Ihr firoulatlon. pump* all irtipun 
lies out of the blend hy aliusiffphent iirruxitr*. aiul mi. In the aatural 
way. r-hitra the ski is of all Kind* it ml Ulemisheh Order of your dealer, 
i>r Cup -tit In pUin. wrapi^r with KHK£ UdOR ‘ Beauty and, 
Health * Serr^ts of Pro el^as V ilin to any nddrKM f«n‘ 2 1 P.st. 
Ikhmnl 2 6V <>. I f/scurfmik of rnmhfittti Ttatmwniat*. 


Call or write; P. HARLAN, NiuaVIU Institute, 

Ifl.lOfi. F»HliJiUgc Building*,, Suitlif ark HLrarL Lcjm 4 '»*. . 



I 


Remarkable Discovery thal will interest ocn nun aad 
womaa iiifterJutg from (BTOluatiry Blititiin^ 

Effective treatment that Bcrmanoittfv 
removes the cgifw. 

Men and women who suffer from involuntary blushing 
need no longer despair- Out of a m'a.ts of failures b;t> 
come a genuine success. Their self - consciousness can 
be so thoroughly removed that they themselves will 
wonder if they ever really had this embarrassing com¬ 
plaint. Mr. S. G, Temple is the scientist who has formu¬ 
lated this marvel loos home method that cures to stay 
cured. The treatment he prescribe* goes to the very 
root of the disease, and cures it. so that the frequent 
blushing ail'd flushing becomes. 1 a thing of the pash Mr. 
S. G. Temple wishes it understood that his method of 
cure is different entirely to the many others which have 
given only temporary relief. This new method is a 
simple home treatment that members of either wx cam 
easily follow to a perfectly satisfactory issue* t t -, a 
permanent cure. By sending your name and addrts*. 
and enclosing stamp to pay postage, ho Mr. S. 0 - 
TEMPLE (BpecialilH ^ Blenheim Street, 
Bond Street* London, W., you will receive full 
description of this remarkable method which will enable 
men and women, previously nervous and shy, how to take 
their places in Society with pleasure and ease and get 
greater profit from their business. 

The description is posted in you 
free, in 4 perfectly plain sealed en¬ 
velope, and you should have no 
hesitancy in writing. You will be delighted to I earn 
how canity you can be permanently relieved of hhishing 
and flushing of the face and neck, and it will pay you 
to write to-day ; don’t neglect to da so. 


FREE. 




Aft. absolutely 
the best Ol 1 l r> * 
Bolt. pUstfrJf And light 
Id weight. suitable far Any 
purpose during wet weather i 
very Hnp texture cloth Lit 
ick or Yellow (smooth surface' 
guaranteed waterproof And to 
nearer et'ory satisfaction. Will 
not crack or stick. 

PRICES Slip on Coat*. way *L«, 

Black, lined Yellow, 9 a c«eh. Hater 
Coafa, 25 Yachting anti Rldlntf Coat*, 
St/- and S7Q H hoot lug and tlihifig 

Cuftts. IB.'-. lT/fl, BA/- OvereJl* i to top 
rji thigh) 1/3 per pair, Sou'Weetere. T-* 
a 0 3 l 3 j*a e*ob. All poet tr© 

CatiiLogue. kIiow In^rstj lett.Liiclutitilil I 
and Children a, on application. 

PARKER'S, 

Otlakin Manu(actur«rl, 

(D«pt. S.M .4 

LANCASTER. 
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“Home, Sweet Horae’’ 
with the ‘STERLING.’ 

The old ions* we all tave j 
* the latest compositions; the 
jf daisies of ihe Mimed World, 
> log diffkult for most of uf 10 
play by hand ; all cafi be 
enjoyed in your own home. 
through the medium of the ' Sterling/ 
This it the one and only Player 
which supplies your deficienties as an 
executant while giving your artistic 
individuality complete and perfect 
expression, 

CofcrJ'o^ue 2 /fire fr urfi 

STERLING PLAYER FB ANO 
.Coppleaton A Co,» Ltd. , 

94, Regent Street, London, W. 



You cannot afford 
to be without it— 

because it safeguards from infection 

Your Household, Stables, 
Poultry Houses, Kennels, &c. 

KEROL is sold under a definite guarantee 
as to its efficiency; it is 17 limes more 
powerful than pure Carbolic Acid when 
tested against the typhoid organism. 

Sold in Bottles, Tins, Drums, & Casks. 

Of ail Chemists and Stores. 

A 1;- Buttle make* 30 gallon* of efficient cji*. 
in feet n fit fluid. Send 3. penny stamps For 
Sample* of Kerol, Kcrol Toilet Soap, Kerol 
Shaving Stick, nnd Toilet LanoJUroL 

QU1&ELL BROS,, Ltd,, 117, Cast legate, Newark, 


Digitized by 



«£ HONG KONG 

SHOP IN LONDON 
jrf KEPT BY CHINESE 

dirwl. Bilk, i'urio*. Tea Sets. 
w Embroidery, Hi 1 veir Jkdt* with i JhineiwH < ’haractem. 

^ Antiques. Mandarin (iownii Walking dticki. 

K W SiruLil Wood Fan*. OarTwi Wood Hcreena fwilb 

%| || Hi Ik ft T km** Pattel*!. Ebony T54 l.|+=fc with MiirM* 

aM 1C 1 rorj Ware, etc 1 - FWiny Ttapoti (roan i/ft. 

^ru W% Ptj Winger in Tin*, l^hne Nut*. 

M Neus arrival of Pare Chino Tea 

^ uf our Stall tfi Palais St . George^ 

% Exhibition, Conduit Street t W. 

tf*. C. S. AHON & CO., 

yT/ 54, Duke St., Oxford SC., W. 

^ ^ (Htir/niii.utr from teljrviffc'x.) 


jm “LITTLE FAIRY” 

jfjHl INDESTRUCTIBLE £ * 5 

JHI SHOES for CHILDREN ^ 

[H Different from any other Shoe, 

Tins in :i:i minium i-, ally [*Tfprt dim—dainty 

111 1 t'j H :i ' 1 ‘ • 1 r:if"iiuhl". ‘ipringy, n.'is.’le-*, 

a«d Tery HijxiM* 

The solos do not w*ar out. Jt ia an 

■ i.E-e^] fur a vonnyr «1 11 Id; firm enough for 

-jH support njn! delightful 10 wear Riifflt tan of 
black Glac* Kid or White Buckikin. 

A Slid direct 1-v us at the foU^triner prifn. 

■ will, m- k 1 1 l| 1, lined with White Hid. fll*e* 
M'l t.. ii ail: T tn HE 3 11; 11 to 1, 4U- 

Will, x|.-ui^ h-rU. Td rxir.1 If ;uiy doubt ri 

■ * i te S--U.5 ..]<[ -Irw ■ ir trie <ng uf ml*. Po-itif* 

W ■ W T r .K . i‘d. F-■r-’.ifT. and 1 ' duniil, *M. 11 Llttll 

HF Fairy 1 ' Booklet will bo sunt post rr«a 
on request, 

H. TRUS WELL & CO., 

13, Alexandra Rd., MANCHESTER. 
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17 rm 


mmm 


“We must have Bedsteads with the 


VARNOID 


We know they are the only ones 
which won’t go ugly and spotty.” 

No matter how plausible his arguments, do not 
listen to the salesman who cannot show you the 
VARNGID Seal. 


It is this seal and this alone—which is the 


guarantee of unfailing brilliance for your Brass 


Bedsteads. 


It means that they have boon 
manufactured by the VARNOIO 
ft rocess w which alone will pre* 
serve them from the blight of 
disfiguring spots and blotches* 


VARNOIDISED BEDSTEADS 
ACTUALLY COST YOU NO 
MORE THAN THE PERISHABLE 
KIND. SU INSIST ON SEEING 
THE VAKNOID SEAL 
A ATT AC 11 EI) TO LOW ESI’ 
\l RAIL OI- RED HEAD. 


i C L v®^v xYl \ 

r • *—- s 

3*^ 



IP J 



►3L r 


S’ LK 
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KRuSCHENSAUS 



For GOUT, RHEU¬ 
MATISM, ECZEMA, 
NEURALGIA, LIVER 

and 

KIDNEY TROUBLES 


* “ *cid From Ui*. bl&o 

tufFenoa r f «" 

p Liv«f *' ,d 

l| L** 1 tu '« 

••J b®. ’ta.k.cn For • - jyr, 

y r,d Ue d Vs; 

hi.lky 


^ E Griffiths «««£* 

^- MAMC*t££>^ 


K 


RUSCHEN SALTS, a Diuretic Aperient of great natural tonic 
properties, direct from the famous mineral springs where, by a 
peculiar process of evaporation, it is only to be obtained. Simple in 
use, and remarkable in results, Kriischen Salts is indispensable to all 
who would realise the vigour and glow of splendid vitality and health. 
A half-teaspoonful taken in a tumbler of hot water before breakfast 
for a few days will afford the utmost beneficence, cleansing the blood, 
stimulating the organs, and genera.ly invigorating the system. 

Liebig, the renowned French Chemist, discovered in Kriischen 
Salts seven of the essentials to life. 

ONE SIZE-ONE PRICE-1 6 PER BOTTLE. 

Of all Chemists—of Sample Bottle. 1/6, direct post free (LUC.) from the importer i— 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Chemist, 17, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Digitized by Google 
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Don't Wear 
a Truss! 

After Thirty Years 1 Experience 1 
Have Produced an Appliance for 
Men, Women or Children 
that Cures Rupture. 


I SEND IT ON TRIAL 

If you have: tried most everything else, come 
to me. Where others fail is where I have rny 
greatest success. Send attached coupon to-day 
and I will send you free my illustrated book on 
Rupture and its cure, show ing my Appliance and 
giving you prices and names of many people 



The Highest Standard 
of Nourishment. 



The Above it C. E. Brooks, who HfbS men 
Curing Rupture for over 30 years. 

Ef Ruptured, Write him to-day, 

who have tried it and are extremely grateful. It 
is instant relief where'all others fail. Remember, 
I use no salves, no harness, no lies. 

I make it to your measure and send it to you 
on a strict guarantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded, and I have put my price so low that 
anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. I send on 
trial to prove what 1 say is true. You are the 
judge, and once having seen my illustrated book 
and read it you will be as enthusiastic as my 
thousands of patients whose letters are on file in 
my office. Kill in free coupon below and post 
to-day. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON. 

C* E. Brooks, 368 A* Bunk Bldgs., 

Kings way, London, W.C. 
1 lease send me by post, in plain wrapper, 
your Illustrated Book and full information 
about your Appliance for the cure of rupture. 

Name-.... -.-...- 

An nit ess ........ 


P]ease write plainly. 

Digitized by t iOOqIc 

u 


> Hovis Bread yields more < 
than twice as much usable 
nourishing matter as ordinary 
bread or the recent so-called 
standard or 80% bread—not 
merely because it contains 
this additional nutriment, but 
also because ALL THE 
NUTRIMENT WHICH 
HOVIS CONTAINS IS 
DIGESTIBLE AND 
USABLE BY THE 
HUMAN BODY. y 

The Lancet says : “ Its food 
value is double that of 
bread made from ordinary 
wheaten flour.’’ 
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Above all, Benger’s is the 

FOOD FOR RESTFUL NIGHTS . 


It is so easily digested and so 
soothing and agreeable, that while 
giving full nourishment to the 
system, it really promotes sound, 
healthy sleep. 

Benger’s Food is mixed with 
fresh new milk when prepared. It 
forms a dainty and delicious cream, 
entirely free from rough and 
indigestible particles. Infants 
thrive on it, delicate and aged 
persons enjoy it. 

The composition of 
Benger’s Food is well 
known to medical men 
and is approved by 
them. 

The Proprietors of Benger's 
Food issue a Booklet containing 
much valuable information on 
the feeding of Invalids, Infants, 
Ac. A copy will be sent 
post free on application to 
Benger's Food, Ltd., Otter 
Works, Manchester, 

New York Branch Office, 
92, William Street, 


Better j Food is sold 
itt tins by Chemists x 
etc, t everywhere. 
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An Ever Welcome 

XMAS PRESENT 

Why not give an umbrella or 
walking stick this year? You 
can make no mistake in your 
choice if you obtain one from 
the famous establishment of 

James Smith & Sons, 


57-59, New Oxford Street, London, 

where select designs which will 
suit the most fastidious taste 
of LADY or GENTLEMAN 
may be seen and examined. 


Prices 

from 


10/6 


upwards. 


Every UMBRELLA & STICK 
bearing the name of James 
Smith & Sons is a guarantee 
of quality. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS 
PAID TO COUNTRY ORDERS. 



An Ideal Present 


for Sporting 
Friends. The 


CUNLIFFE 

Shooting Seat, 

Aluminium Finings through¬ 
out, very Light ftc Durable. 

PRICES i 

Lidie/. Gent*'* 

Walking Slick 91 f 9 A L 
Seat. G * 1 

L'mbrella Seal 99 C 9ft fi 
(Pltr* Silk} w JW / w 

with Iftither^ocered Handle. tu 
natural or dnrlc jmrll pigskin, 

3 0 exlm 

Cm alto be oblained al Army and 
Navy Store*, Harrodr and other 
Store*, Gunsmiths, etc. 

Sute Mitlrsr*: 

JAMES SMITH 
& SONS. 

57-54, New Oxford St., q 
LONDON. 





London, 

w.. 


WOOLLEN MERCHANT, 

31 & 29, Great Portland St., 

And S3, NEW BONO ST.. 

Supplies the Public as well as 
the Trade with his specialities in 

HOMESPUNS, CHEVIOTS, 

TWEEDS, SERGES, 

WORSTEDS, FLANNELS, 

COATINGS, OVERCOATINGS, 

and ^FRIEZES. 

All of genuine, "old-fashionBritish manu¬ 
facture, such as he has sold for a great 
number of years in all parts of the world- 

For particulars of the various classes suitable Tor all 
s«5ons and every climate, see Whitaker s AlmaJiaek, 
page iii., for the last aa years; also " A.B.C- Cuid^ 
* Times’ Weekly Edition, k Hurell’s Annual/ * Truth 
Xmas Nosl, ‘Who* Who 1 (cover), * Daily Mail; 
Year Book/ Field/ H Queen/ and other standard public 
gallons. Reliable tailoring firms in connection, for the 
service of foreign and provincial customers if desired* 
PalttnU rind /*ru» Luff 6j ftfjnLU. 

A visit to cither address is recommended. when the 
bona-fide* of litis advt. will he abundantly evident. 


Estd. Over &o Years* 

T, A. : " Self kelp. London.* TeUpkmt : Gerrard 





TO-DAY 

. the favourite of the 

f -HP / fashionable world is 

/ Mr LEWIS’S Wonder- 
r fill Velveteen. It is the 
moat charming material pro¬ 
duced for ladies" wear, is sup¬ 
plied in 70 exquisite shades, is 
equal lo Silk Velvet, and the pile 
and dye ore absolutely Fast. 

LEWIS’S 

2a 


WONDP.RJFUL 

VELVETEEN 


yard 

fm LEWIS’S GUARANTEE to «we 

f anothtff length he* ci charge 

and to pay the cc*t w f : 

niakirtff and minrni.n,H if the ^ r . 

||? Velvfrte^n prove* faulty. 

■ Write for the “Ulikit" seha/ j 

jf Pattern# Past Fr«o- 

| 5TAPE ASTI> SOLD ONLY HV 

LEWIS’S (B-R) 

in MARKET STREET, 

MANCHESTER j 

list of HouBeboM Barrio* . 
and Pattern* of other 
Drs* 1 * Fabric! alio , 

??ist if iletdrcd. 


Digilized by 


LtOOQ 
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FOX'S improved PUTTEE 

“F. I. P. 


With Woven Unfrayabte edges. 

NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented). 
A great improvement without extra cost 

THE BEST LEG GEAR FOR 

ALL WINTER SPORTS. 


u . . v * i \ OW Stylo shewing 

Made m various qualities and colours. frayed edge. 

Shade cards on application. 

For Gent’s & Ladies & Children . 

Pricei from 5/- to 7/6 pot pair, without spats r and 7/6 
to 12/- per pair, with spats. If detachable spats, 1/- extra. 

Every pair labelled "FOX." 

Patentees & Sole Manufacturers — FOX BROS. & Co*, Ltd* 
(Dept, F), Wellington, Somerset. 

Agents for the United States —Bair & Manley, 

a6o& West Broadway, New York, 




It is not sufficient that your 
Underwear is merely “All Wool.” 

UWess VOUr L ndtrvfcir is truMle (mm Pars Wws( r prop rly spun .lead 
for dura fruity, unless each wrnicnt ^hjped on iii.ndijn« 
to joui form and ruuK 11 ! irritating seam;* dispensed, with, it will nci hr. sfl 
satisfactory its it ought. "Pewo" is the only Underweir made that h 
perfectly Mtnftciury from every pewit of view. Thousands of writers 
who h^vr worn .ill kinds will tell you so. It is mule- Ivy workers wlio 
hsvr nt .iLI lh*ir lives at the industry, and who%e ,' xpe-Tf skill Li 
acknowledjferl throughout the world. Write o iiy fur RiC ferns. 
Be*i Irtn amt name* of nearest Averts sent free. 

The “ PEBCO ■’ WORKS, A3, HAWICK, N.B. 

PESCO 

UNDERWEAR 


1 V 


ngiiizeoBy 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Finlay's Catalogue 
of Fashions. 

which will be sent free to any 
address on request, con in ins 
many bargains,, of which the 
following is an example :— 

Finlay’s Splendid 
Long Coat 

rNo, AsoaJk 

Price 29 10 

This is a positive nest of comfort, 
being made of the best fleecy 
Blanket Cloth in Light Fawn, 

Greenie Fawn, Dark Grey, and 
Dark Gri*en, Fitted with special 
Reversible Storm Collar, Revere 
and CufTs, latest style Swing 
Back with Belt. It is beautifully 
cut, 'J ailor-made throughout, ura- 
.shrinkable, and fast colouts, and 
will retain it* freshness and shape 
for years. 

W« will refund your money 
willingly Jf, OH inspection, 
you ar« not thoroughly 
■mt I sited, 

are (Wt.s sold >.i a lower price 
— we Sell Uaoiisanrh mirarlvRs—but 
yrm are •vine when you buy a rosily 
good (tartnont at it fair price; one 
which carries the Kiainn u f dla- 
Unction At double Mae flptirr you 
can not, bet 1 er t h is Ociat. fl*nd rwi^l at 
order, Htatiinf Irrrlh inrl bunt. and 
length of itenr*. nho colour ilniml, 

FINLAY & SONS. 

Ma nu fact artr$ <5 t Shippers, 

60, MANCHESTER. 


























Christmas Books 

- for - 

Young and Old 


You are invited to visit the Greatest 
Exhibition of Christmas Books in 

London. Prices to suit every Purse* 

Write for our Illustrated Christmas 
Catalogue (Post Free to any address). 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 

376 to 384, Oxford St., W. 




STAIN GREY HAIRS 

Tin? Hair,. Whiskers. or Kjetprow* an 
simply ami »fHrdnn«Tjth 

“NECROGEINE/* 

Restoring the colour <suij shade) to tha 
ruoU, it iiislji a lasting raWt, and tiuaket 
detection impnAflhle. Does not stum the 
skin. TTmloLiMiHEtf the cleanest and l«at 
Hair Stainer In the World. Light Brown. 
Holden, Hark Brown, mid Black, Bmrctly 
l.>- rout fur la, 3 3, 3 3. 0 

Leigh a crawford Dept, as, 

33.Brooks Holbprn,London.E,C. 


This Beautiful 

SIGNET RING 


1 2 Carat Gold Filled (Enlarged Illus¬ 
tration), Guaranteed for 5 years* 

In order to introduce our Illustrated of our 

worldk-buDoui Gold-filled .lewetlery, will send you on* of 
throe l+autifiil fjijmet King* mil »itt*> Lflili**", Gent's, or 
( hhldivti'fe' forth* mere cost of engrmTlnc the iniiinlH on the 
Seal—10d, ter one letter, and U. Id. ter inuiimfraui ol two 
initials, lik(< picture. These Kings are pntllnt 12ft. pnld- 
filled, and RunmntefU lo wear and Ifcet'p their colour for fire 
year*. receive ilinuaftniJ? of lestjmemiftb from naliifiel 

customers all over I he wnrld. Miss K Jlrr>ok. Vine Elnu«, 
KiiiRston Si nt, jhi. say* : " Gentlemen.—I am most drUfliteii 
with the little ring received tbb momiiur, Many rbrnko lor 
&nnt<, also ( sUlOjfUfl." 

Cut it licit! Ill a i Lird that fits tightly over the knuckle, and 
send it t« ijs. with your name atm nadroM and Foetal Order 
lor amount, and you will receive your Ring nild Catalogue hjf 
return erf There it*, noi: hiiiy further fur you to jMiy, or 

conditions of any kind. 

SIMS & MAYER (Dept. H), 

5 Z t Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C 
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Will Buy a Xmas or New Year’s Gift that 
your Friends will appreciate—A British made 


For 

Gentlemen's 
Wear. 

ALSO 111 _Hllit:ilj]c 
styk» for 

Ladies’ Wear 

The Kmart cat an l most c-m ter table suspender In the 
worm; price* 1 - to 3/fk On sal* everywhere. TI unable 
to Prf.M-nrc. mum* J J 1 K. wlrli M t *r i-*i;u,v. t-, SPHERE 
SUSPENDER CO-. Leicester* Iftu$*rakd hridtr tWr 


Digitized by LtOOQ 


ilvrrtoum 


Fountain Pen 


It is made of the highest grade vulcanite, and fitted with a 14-ct. gold nib that 
gives years of constant wear. Writes easily and freely without any irotiM^ 


Ask your Stationer to show you the 5 s. Silvertovn 
and the 10s. 6 d. Hold mounted “Silvertown/ which is 
larger and has a double channel underfeed. 


Made by The India Rubber Co., Silvertown, London, E. 


Write for free copy erf an enter tainjnif booklet entitled fcl Fens 
of nil i ii sihnwh rhe evolution of the writing implement 

from the prehistoric flint to die perfect fountain per of to-day. 
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service 65 Pieces 


During ihe next few nion*ha wc sh^ll give away absolutely free, ami without restriction of any kind, 

50,000 Combination Tea and Breakfast Services-ibc speciality which has made us famous 
—to purchasers of the new “Olympic " Dinner Service we have just In trod. need. 

These gifts represent no less a sum than j£^o,ooo. 

Our object is three-fold. First, to popularise this magnificent 65 piece Dinner Service ; second, io celebrate 
the 55th Anniversary of the establishment of our business ; and third, to g^t in touch with, still more families 
who will appreciate the economy of buying DIRECT FROM THE CROWN POTTERY at manufac¬ 
turers' prices, [f your China Cupboard needs replenishing you will be wise to take immediate advantage of 
this remark a hie oppoft unity. 


The “OLYMPIC” DINNER SERVICE. 65 Pieces 

35/- for Cash* (Exhibit a.) 


The design is charmingly carried out in Imperial Blue, having a Cameo effect which gives th^ impression 
of three distinct colours, and conveys at a glance the infinite care which has been taken 10 embody the most 
tableful ideas obtained Irom rare old specimens, The Service* a few pieces of which are illustrated, on this 
page, includes;— 

12 Meat Plates* 5 Dishes* assorted sizes* 


a « j.Yirai rinicv, uivmco, n»iiurieu Bi£es t 

12 Cheese Plates, 2 Vegetable Dishes and Covers* 

12 Pudding Plates* 1 Sauce Tureen with Stand & Ladle* 

12 Soup Plates, 1 Gravy Boat, and 1 Soup Tureen* 

To purchasers of this Service* whether for Cash or on the Gradual Payment Flan, we shall present 
Free of all charge 

The “ OLYMPIC ” COMBINATION TEA AND 
BREAKFAST SERVICE, 50 Pieces (Exhibit »). 

to match the Dinner Service, in Imperial Blue and Gold, comprising 

6 Teacups and Saucers, 1 Cream Jug, 

6 Tea Plates, 2 Bread and Butter Plates* 

6 Breakfast Cups & Saucers* 1 Teapot, IT pints* with safety lid* 

6 Breakfast Plates, 1 Hot Water Jug, 

6 Egg Cups* 1 Slop Bowl, and 1 Bacon Dish. 

Order 1 !: will be despatched strictly in rot* lion, and ft* 
we anticipate* huge Tcsjionsc to our g^nerou^ offltr h we urge 
you to write at once. Delay may mean disappointment. 

Payment by Degrees. 

If you would like to take advantage of our offer and 
cannot tonvciiicntEy pay cash down. 

SEND 5/- ONLY 

together with your order, and an undertaking to pay the 
balance in 13 weekly instalments of Z 6, when the Service 
will Ijc immediately despatched ‘teenrely packed to your home 

Our Catalog ae of big bargain* in Tea and 
Dinner Service*. Toilet Service* t Kitchen 
requirements, Glassware, and Cattery will 
be went free on receipt of a postcard. 

THE CERAMIC ART CO.. Ltd 

STOKE- ON -TRENT, i-.nk.T. i.mji 1 .Hank 1.1 ■ 


EXHIBIT B. 

OLYMPIC" COMBINATION TEA & 
BREAKFAST SERVICE, FREE. 
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PIpriccJ Ejdi»wtioii 

Sperminum is the natural source of health and vital strength 
isolated and purified from organic bases. In the form of the Essence 
Spermin acts as a reviver of vital energy, and so stimulates 

healthy body juices which resist disease and retard vital decline. 

Nervous breakdown, fatigue from overwork, and 
mental and physical exhaustion brought about by 
over-indulgence in athletics, will find a corrective in 
Poehl’s Spermin Essence. 

It is of special curative value in ail disorders of the 
blood, the nerves, and the heart. 


Sold in original Wtk* under ihr warranty of ihe QRGANQ* THERAPEUTIC 
INSTITUTE t>f Professor Vos Poshl & Suns, by all Chemists, nt 8/6 per bottle. 


Address for free literature: Dept. J. 




’ mr The m -w 

imperial 

Typewriter 


Cold Medal Brunch, IS 10 . 


It U not necessary to ray £20 for a Typewriter. AIE the good poinli of the expensive machine* 
are embodied in the Imperial Typewriter, which cost* you £10 kn than the ether** 

fill Uf Arf |c nor Min vat A winsfcHfths All-British IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER 

OI3 VIOrQS per minllie 2nd place at. the Great OompetUloTi at Grenoble, Franc*. 

Anaunt atti, 1911. SO of the vm-ld'n ua«t famous machine* entered Eh is wiliest, LnrT tiding M 
AMD Aifjerivan Typewrite™ of the best-known makes. The tr#t wa* 30 mmnW eupviag 
fpnru unfamiliar text* (he IMPERIAL shoving :t rated fflUWIty Kii]«riur to all oElier machines 

save tuic. and the price of the IMPERIAL Is £10 loss. 

Save £10 aod buy the Imperial ; It Is alb British-mode, atid is a»tit direct by the Manufacturers under their guarantee. 


Writ* far TUuttmUA Price Li*t. 

IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd* IDepl. S>, Leicester ENGLAND. 


L>om ho?: KtrittscNTATtTii — t|) 

II. Moya, 117, Quetn Victoria Stmt, Ji.i- 


0 


□ 



ECONOMICAL & PURE 

HEAT 

Without Smoko or Smc/l 

CLARK’S Patent Hygienic 

SYPHON STOVES 

Tor GAS or OIL. 

ATipdiately Fumcleii- N« Flue Re^uirtd. 
Of ail frfl* C&'i, S1<rr*K f Iroemanptn, dr. 

CLARK'S SYPHON STOVE CO., ID., 

Warrington* Lancs. 

133, Queen Victoria Street, E,C* 

Hend port-card fi>r new Descriptive 
Pun? Ileat Booklet Nq. si, Free. 




BETTER T» BECAUSE 

ir HAS 


CONTINUOUS VACUUM 

(Four Hcllows) 

A.VB 

BALL BEARINGS 


(No Labour) 

WIZARD 

DUST 

EXTRACTOR 


Elrm 


Dust 


Extractor 


Co 


Tha 


Wizard 


Prices from £3 2*. Electric from £15 15s. 

tfVi'ta fo-day for List " B " 
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A New Santa Claus 

HIS CHRISTMAS BOX 
IS A BOX OF 

Skipper Sardines 

Sole Proprietors: ANGUS WATSON & CO., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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Par row's 


Patent 


Sold 
only in 


34 ? 


Size, sufficient 
for 8 persons 


YOU MAY HAVE MEW PEAS MOW, 

iT, y . . 

Pen and cook them as directed 


or at any time of the year, if you buy Farrow's ** Patent Net 11 


FARROW’S “Patent Net’’ PEAS 



are the finest early green pees, gathered at the beginning 
of the season, when peas are sweetest* most tender and 
delicious. Our process ^reserves all their natural flavour. 

When cooked! they are so delicious and tender that 
you cannot detect them from fresh garden peas. 

They are very easily cooked and remarkably 
cheap—a 3jd Net provides liberal portions for 
8 people. Be sure to ask your Grocer for Farrow s 
‘Patent Net" Peat* which are English grown, 
absolutely pure, free from all preservatives and 
colouring matter. 

A CHILD CAN COOK THEM TO 


PERFECTION. 


The accompanying illustration shows that as the net 
ll transparent you C*n SCC when the Pe&S &rt 
cooked without removing them from the saucepan : 
a short-sighted person can pierce them with a fork to 
miU doubly sure. 

The net itself forms art excellent strainer and enables 
you to turn the Peas out quite whole and not 
pulpy* and thoroughly strained without having to 
use a cullender. With each net of Peas is enclosed 
a soaking preparation, and a small packet of Mint 
Flavouring and the finished result cannot fail to he 
a source or satisfaction to the cook and a great relish 
for those whose pleasure it is to eat them. 


J. FARROW & CO., PETERBOROUGH. England. 


Full inatructions with each net of Peas, 

TRY ONE TO - DA Y. OF ALL GROCERS . 
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Fashion favours Jewellery 

for Xmas Gifts; there it nothing more acceptable than a 
dainty Brooch, a pretty Ring, or a novel Bangle. We 
ipcctnlizc in mch articles, and our New 1912 Catalogue 
shows hundreds of new introductions in infinite variety 
of artistic design. Good workmanship and genuine stones 
are the outstanding features of our jewellery ; whilst our 
gold and silver bears an Engliah hall-mark. As makers 
we sell at makers* prices, saving you all middle profits. 
Our 1912 Catalogue, which we will send you post free on 
request, affords a satisfactory solution of the annual pro¬ 
blem “ what to buy.” Let us send you a copy ; you can 
then arrange your purchases in comfort by your fireside, 

All articles are sent strictly on approval—any article 
being willingly exchanged if not quite to your liking. 


iS'CL, 4 Diamonds 

and 3 Rubies or 
Sapphires, 52 6 . 


iS-ct Gold, 
Diamond t £2-15-0 


cL Gold Brooch, 3/0- 


Solid g-ci. Gold Locket* 21/6, 


BEAUTIFUL 

1912 

CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 

on application. 


9 -ct. Gold Brooch, 6 / 6 . 


iSct. Gold 
Diamond Ring, 
Magnificent 
Stone, 

£15-15-0. 


9 -ct. Gold Slone 
Set Signet Ring, 

17 6 ; 

l 8 -ct- do., 37 6. 


■cu Gold, Peridot 
and Pearls, 16.6. 


Solid g et. Gold Sleeve 
Links, 22/6. 


9 -ct. Gold 
paneling Watch 
Bracelet, Lever 

Movement, Fully jewelled, Warranted, £4 - 10-0. 


Massive Q-ct* Gold 

Seal, 21/-. 


9 cu Gold, Pearls and Amctbysia, 45 


with Amethysts, Peridots, 


9 -ct. Gold Brooch, set 


and White Sapphires, 42 
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Run Your Own Train Service 


It Is quite time to be thinking about Xma* Presents, What will you give the boys? Something 
that will not only interest hut instruct. The Present that best: fulfil* these requirements is a 
liasjitU-Luu ke Model Railway, Reproductions of the British Railways made to scale, they arc a 
positive delight to the boys, anti father and mother will find much to Interest them. Real steam 
engines, rails, points, stations, signals, etc., that will keep the boys happy for hours and provide 
problems that will cultivate their observation and reasoning futilities. There isn't a better Present. 
And the cost need not be great* iinglnes con be had for as low a* 36 ; and other* at all prices, 

rhe ipt-did ■Ib'NiA'iifi for tbit ymr Is a Soule fl.W. Railway Espraw LpccpieiiTt * 1 ruailu in %hr*t ei«*a tfw ]*in 

Jin..aiin. GiiUffeu. "Ooiint; nf Nonhuoproti/'wit-bbrua toiler, franufi. dabble notion irlindpra. revering motion worked 
from tub. HA.frEy vaKi*. Hiring buffer*. wnjitl*, automatic lubnoator m make bos. viumrithig spirit lamp, etc, 

Setvl fii-r free Nhutaated booklet. So. n. " Ruti Tour Own Train fiery W Any of the models ran be s*tm at our U>ndoa 
abowroorets ■ 112, Hi^L Ho]bom, W.C. 


BASSETT-LOWKE, Ltd 


HEAD OFFICES 
'» AND WORKS, 


A SEWING MACHINE for 6 6 


SOUTH 


jlrttFirwif fey It.yf. the fftnpriM of Kmtia. 
Tliin mkdiiiK bus ui eHtahliiditd reputation 
CVj. WnffVl for damp f>" hC work and «udly on 

thick or thin materials, No (rpenenre 
A ^ bseessaf^. S^ut ir. winnim boa. carriage mid, 

fur 7 3 ' K Jt [ m n ml led, faL |yr tuflji'ki't. w rite 
for Jitens opinion* arid tcn .1 or i'»ll 

15 ®®^^ ami arc [he uiHdiino ul Work. 

<P*rit-mtp) SEWING MACHINE 00* (Dept 28), 
S3 A 33. BROOKE STREET. HOC-BORN. LOW DON. E.C. 


EAST 


WEST 


ORDON 


ILWORTH 


Anti&aptic, Strengthening f Revivifying 


HAHN 


T omato Catsup 

Is Best. It’s THE Appetiser 

Alt Grocers and Stores sett it, 
at 3d*, 6d; or Is. per bottle. 


The Ein^t i 1 lire I i vh- Huh- Tonic 
iii the U\»rM, cht* luiir 

Sfjfi, lilossy, Li LX uri :< ■ i E. pro- 
fiii*1 inw itivwth, M,n>n forerr 
(bin |*it< h-.s w jI lb Ihnr. r \t\n» 

St ill f and liH-PItlfLlff, Mil. i 

In-ill li :Ln-| VLtffjur !•> fhr h.iir. 

PftTROLE HAH N, lUc 

« H ;il ]'■ r*M 11 dl h-H ■ i til ‘. t End :j, : u>- ] y 

|i<-rfimiH'il, i* guaranteed, 

NON-INFLAMMABLE 
find NON - EXPLOSIVE. 

I I if IfH t 'fej'UJn tf. 4 , Slo) m tW, etc. 
2 0, - + 10 - [HT 1*0 ft 11* 

.M iiini,. r. Viru itT. Lyo\?t. 
Sole A roots, for I i resit Hrltiiiii: 
imnv;ii<i'. H.iui. E C. 


BILLIARD TABLES 


were selected fur the- CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WD 
Lhe AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP IN WALES, 
and iht AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF IFtELA 

Photo [] luSLfated 

Catalogue on ^Bpr 

application to jB»;vj£"flBh|IBBF/ 

T H OS. PADMORE B^V^g tJrfTlT-^ / 

A SONS. 


jTf^FnJj^PffnigJurf 'Baldness and Grvyness, 


Tli ere are m&uy merit* about 


*«ld i'i an different tin Ik. Tho directions for u*L»h it ase 
r "tuple. juicI rvra a child ran undemnuid Hem and 
y i.-ini-r hh]Ih willi it I'pTRiiiiL - 1 .-oi its up mthI. r Mu-fcm- 
ly.: ill this retp^el ir !is ntminjilbd. IVt-ratim- is :. 11 rv 
!♦*!>. *illi wnl^r miiN. rtlbkinfl ftpi it ( ri-rllcnt |m,inr 
I sriv«“ Miii'.fiir tory remilK c t,r. hi i^««,t iVtrmhm- sum- 
ini fi'iini r-iiiiirr-. rth-n-inr:*i- hthi, l ron nton k»' rm .r 1 u■ i ■ jrynn^ii. 
■e« Ir ilifTh-uHy 11 i’SJh* rim 1.^.1 in *ihtajninr i’l. m l I 

' Wt t f ' i*rol>ri*\<*T. JAXTi-S Hl’JiMAN, River 
RTS HU,, fur ,i Tltf ttackel i Aw nJ| npri.ofcfflj ' 


Idvern- 

incrit, 

11R, 

FrdUMlTlll 

fttrrpf . 
TSiTnjirj?- 
lionr. 


1 vtB iT 7 ~ r ’ B. ■ B 

pp^ 
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"That’s the Present 


to gain the greatest appreciation of every man, woman 
or child who writes—the Onoto Pen—the pen which 
becomes a constant companion and a never-failing 
friend. 




Here, there and everywhere, the Onoto is always ready for 
duly. It fills itself in a flash from any ink supply, cannot 
leak, and writes without scratch or blot. There can be no 
more pleasing- present than an;— 


The Onoto can be obtained at all 
Stationers, jewellers, and stores, 
price 10 6, and in a variety of 
more elaborate styles for present¬ 
ation purposes. 

Booklet free from Thos. De La Rue 
and Co., Ltd., 1671 BuahiU Row, 
London, E.C* 


Onoto 

Self-Filling - - »_ 

Safety Fountain InBIl 


IMPORTANT, For those who require a larger pen with a very flexible 


ry n< 
rliet. 


nth, a social model—the new (V 
this n^w "O" at your stationers* 


has been put on the mar 


Ask for ONOTO INK —best for all pens. 


, rfj 


RT; 


VtK 


r m 
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THE DEVON DKE 

1 \ , ; f / mark 


r r 




87. Newman 

w. 


Sole Proprietors & Manufacturers 

Candy g C 9 L w 

London Showroom; j-'xL Works: 


HEATKFIELO. 
iv Devon. 


FIRST 
IN OFFICIALTESTS 

CARRIED OUT BY 

H. MoPFICt of WORKS 

SMOKE ABATEMENT 
SOCIETY 


Liverpool Showroom -Devon House, i q, Whitechapel. 

I Huddersfield Showronm-*5. Britannia Chambers, St. (ieiirjre'3 Square. 

Ml h 

■W HU 




- I 

I 


Digitized by C»OOg 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Something for Nothing! 


This is what you practically get by 
exchanging or selling what you no 
longer want for what you wish to have. 

THAT IS WHAT YOU CAN DO 

through "THE BAZAAR, 
EXCHANGE & MART.” 

**The Bazaar, Exchange & Mart” 

ho? been Established 43 Year* for Private Sales and Exchanges. 

fc> The Bazaar, Exchange & Mart” 

has a STAFF OF EXPERTS TO ADVISE YOU. 

“The Bazaar, Exchange & Mart*" 

contains INSTRUCTIVE ARTICLES BY SPECIALISTS. 


Qd a copy of ta< Che $azaar, Exchange & tart " and ted our state¬ 
ment. Price 2d. anywhere, or post free for 2 penny stamps from 

BAZAAR BUILDINGS, DRURY LANE, LONDON. W£. 






MAKE YOUR OWN MARMALADE. 


Foiunl Eati'h Patent Marmalade 
Machine readers rh* miking tit thin 
delicacy at home u pleojurs. 

fiavea Time & Labour. 
No More Cut Fingers. 

A GREAT SUCCESS ! 
THOUSANDS IN USE I 

Slices Three Oranges a Minute. 

Price 16 /^ 

BV Homg-madfl Marmalade 
of the Finest Quality 
costa under 3 d* par lb. 


Patent W MACIC ” 

FOOD CHOPPER. 

Coaled with Pure Tin* 
Shines like Silver* 
Simple and Easy to Work* 


CHOPS ALL KINDS OF FOOD 


/In Erdrtlfril Rec ijw cnelottd with rath 

Sold by all Ironmongery 
WRITE FOR ADDRESS OF NEAREST AGENT* 


FOLLOWS & BATE, Ltd.. 


Patents** A SoJ* corton, MANCHESTER. 


fl&rtufacturerB, 


THINNEST 


Idml 

furevening wi^ir 
Perfect in evarr 
mill tu* as tnoNt 

rxpensifa vat* lit 1 * of -knijrury, 
tlilcknen. OiydiwsdOuti 
Silver Dial, jewelled litrer Morcment, Com 

AiiJanris. Jlren net 3 j*runj. £] 1 0 . 

In ^terlhiif Hiker 1 SilTer Dial, fullj j«w riled 
Ijever Movement, t’amjieiifii 
thkn UaUnijc, Btrquet-dpnimR. 

£1 lo 0 . In w*ct. fioJd LW, 

Silver -or Bil'erf.iilt Dial, £5 5. 

Evi’fjf trifin parl lcuUr 11 $ to In* 
will vulii.- it lnghly. 

Send for large List o( 

WfiCchBi, Jn wt'llery, 

Silver Plate. Ac. 

manufacturing 

jEWEUEHSXc. 

27, AuIuttA St 
BIRMINGHAM 

MNithed 1NKJ 


WATCH 

MADE. 




i*lLn« JU-tilul 


[hLp-hliwi ;ihd 


*lyV of «!tal 


TRELOAR & SONS 


FOR 


ORIENTAL & ENGLISH CARPET8 
& FLOOR-COVERINGS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 

TRELOAR & SONS, 

T >“jj 2 r 2 ! 2 i 2 L 


Central* 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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NINON. NETS 

AND LACES 


AND PREPARATIONS 


FOR THOROUGH DISINFECTION 


Bold bp ill ChAtnlfttH, 


FBMIMSa 


AWL-U-WANT 

PATENT No. 7,045- 


Rfjvur jour own Bootfc Harm*", rtr All rendr fnr ti*c, 
thread J 4. Mrtfrr *u,. f,-, T he*vy 
wark. 2 0, Of all Lenllier i>nl<-r4 ntnl JnmjTsone<-rv. ur 

ptytii f rrt . fr*HTi 

»AWi.u-w*KT,» 9, Cate St, London, W.C. 


Digitized by GoOgj< 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


lA Many 
drl ihat the 

developed 


1 Will Tell AnJ 
Woman Ab^olulell 
Free of Charge Ho*' 
To- Do It PositfTfcl? 
And Safely. 

women btlw vc 
— bust cjmnot 
developed or brought back 
'to Us former vigorous 
Condition. Thousands of 
women have vainly jjss*- 
massage, electricity, 
pump instruments, &nt m 
merits, general tnnics- 
co nuiii f\\a I treatments, exercises, and other method* 
without results. 

Any Woman May Non Develop Her Bust. 

I will explain to any woman the plain truth in regard t* 
hiivi di:v>:lopmenl, the reasrm Tot failure and the way u> 

mj-.'-v I he Mdme. Dti Barrie Positive French 

Method is different tram anything else ever brought before 
Hriiish women. By this method, any lady — yoan?- 
mill die aged, or elderly—may develop her bust from i to * 
inches in 30 days, and see definite results in 3 to 5 dajf^ 
no matter what l hr cause of the lack of development. K 
k l.iased on scientific fads absolutely. 

This method has been used in Kurope and America 
ast-'uniting success. and has been accepted as the most po*i uve 
r^etbud known. To any woman who will send a id. star* 1 ?, 
to pay postage, t will send complete illustrated bookM 
information, sealed in plain envelope. Address— 

Mdme* Dll Barrie, Z 9 « 4 , Quinlan lildfb. Chkago.l'-M 


Ijniit - iboulrl writf dirdi’t to the Msmufurt orrm for Sample 
of Pfeta— phdii, «|hit.n,i]f| fuirjr. aoj mlffljr; Twim Nrli. Ninons, 
And Shot Ninonn ; Laitf iJidlnApi rirmt in frreaf variety. 1 jhv> 
I’urubft, FtniiU itlid TTireailn for Ijtce. Work : Embroisinreil 
MowHtUi Free Samples. Black Oremtdiim; all the latest 


patterns* 


mi 


?! Writ*! lrtpt, K 


I Will Develop Any 
Woman’s 
Bust 


RACING with 
GYRO TOPS 


Confidential Letters 
Remain Private, 


When the ZANETIC H.S.C. COPYING BOOK IS USED 


You slip- your letter paper into thu- 
huldi'r. write your Idu r. and iht? 
w|iy is luacir rvi you write. M Letter 
Ihows no aign of Copying.” The 
tetter is a 

W'k lucked ui 

Octavo win. Iv 

letters or ‘2in> 

QUO tO r_-a.lt W 
C V ts l V (I i [1 

N. 3.11 0 0, 

PuM Fn* fVir 
ay 3 : or 8<>u 

Octavci rpr 40D Qua no in 

N-S.r 200. prjst JhYrte fjsjr 4 d. 

Sttmpie of thf. Crlfh m 1*1 

Z**ur.ti£ Paper i v-hfalr j.-i-k 
rfTfi-M ffti« rr*t t ?i hV*r. if witimfred tm wJoJV *ent to— 

S. ZANETIC. Znnotlc Works, Wulford Rd„ LEICESTER, 


RAILWAYS REVOLUTIONIZED. 

The Latest Scientific Wander, 
the ONLY Railway Carrie gov* 
on ONE WHEEL and ONE RAIL. 

Strongly made with Geared 
Winding. Boxed complete with 
6 Kails and Sleepers. 3 ; 6 . 

Any of aboiw, by I'out 3d. ertra i* 
Fnttatf KiHfrittni. 

From all Principal Sioxes, $r 

QYKO MANUFACTURERS, 
LEICESTER, 


which run up= 
hill or down and 
will go 100 yards 
with one spin is 
GREAT FUN. 

They spin on a single rail or lenglh of string and arc most interesting Scientific Tovs. 
iwirdertnR on the magic + Can be had Ln following forms 

€¥I0 MONO RAIL TOP* with 

5 -fk Tract. I -, 

AERIAL SPIRAL MO.NO- RAIL 

Track. Siand, and Top^ wilt 
ID-ft. Rail complete. 2/' ; 

GYRO DE LUXE, 2- 
GIANT AERIAL UGNG-tAU 

^ T0P fl with Track 5 - 

These Ime* make Unique 
Pr^atnis I Send foi Cora pi etc 
Calalosue. Grown-upa enjoy them 
a i well as children. 


AM INSTRUMENT \ 

OF THRIFT. | 
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_ ***01 **«■ * 

n/csrs 


111 


Look for 

\ 1 Marne &) 11 
Trade Mark 
None Genuine 
Without 


XMAS CARDS 

POSTCARDS 
BIRIHDAV CARDS 
CALENDARS 
TOY BOOKS 
ART NOVELTIES 
'7AG-ZAW 

m ✓ PICTURE PU^XLES 
etc etc. 


m 


The Most 

I f * r 1 / i ■ 111 ‘ 11 

Welcome 
\ ] 'all\the\\ 
world over 


RAPH AElTuCK & SOKS LONDON 

I |jj]t, list Of TO,OOQ POSTCARDS AMP POSTCARD EXCHANGE REGISTER POST FWEi ON APFljCATlgMjJ 


RUPTURE CURED. 



STUART S PLAS-TR-PAOS arr different from che truss, beinjf 
medicine applicators made self-adhesive purposely to hold 
the parts securely in place. No fllrapo, Imckle*, or springs— 
cannot slip, so cannot nhofe or 
compress against the pubic bone + 
The most obstinate Cases Cured. 
Thousands have successfully treated 
themselves at home without hin¬ 
drance from work. Sflft as velvet 
ea?y to apply — In&icpan&tve. 
Awarded (Jo Id Medal, International 
K\ posit ion., Rome, 1911+ Process of recuvrry is 
hj.tural } so no fui fher use fur truss. We prove 
what we say by senditig you Trial 
m ADAA of Piapao CDCC Write 
rLArml a bw»luidy " I? EL E. to-day. 


Stuart Plaster-Pad Co, (Hmn^ , 6S, Aldmg&U St., London,E.C. 


Settee and Bed Combined. 




A* 


Booklet on Furnishing, with Pat¬ 
tern* of F bride** Fabric*, Free, 


I Iandaome by day : cosy 
at night. The latest! 

Adapted in a moment 

In t* I liable in every h^me for 
" rslr.i bad" SCroOimthLiLiOTI. 


£2-19-6 c l"Mf! d 


Solid finned n^k. iron 
frame, wfr* torirff mat 
trens: ift Sin. by fife, ain,; 
pack* fUt, r.iiMiikte with 
sterilised woolltq flock 
mi 1 tab in cretonne, two 
nretnmie idllowi. Win 
»iusre caiiTAf platform 
aud. cretonne v&Unca. 

itanrbbi, nnriwi¬ 
led, HAtndurtlrtii or money 
back. Swud F.G. or OUevpi*. 


BOWEN & MALL ON, 1857 , Flnchl 


JiBtar 


N-W, 



D RYAD is a registered 
trade mark, and can only be 
rightfully applied to goods made 
at the Dryad works at Leicester. 

If a dealer tries to sell you cane furniture not of 
our manufacture, under the Dryad name, ion can 
he sure that he has an inferior article that he is 
trying to market on the DRYAD reputation 
Catalogue of designs (two stamps) from maker 
H H Peach, H dept.. Dryad Works, Leicester 

*rr-ii~rr~n 11 11 11 J 




UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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, „ .. . MAKES YOU‘FIT’ 

TO TARE YOUR OWN PART 

on the Football Field* in the 
Gym, and in Life Generally* 


The W Developer 

Mirantai M'tor J/cdn-i at Empire Exhibition) 

develops every muscle, expands and 
strengthens the chest and lungs, and 
gives grace to the movements and 
beauty to the form. It is made of 
highly-tempered Steel Wire, beau¬ 
tifully braided. An ideal Present. 
Developers 1/- to El. 

N.lL—Til* tilHs pstrUvuUrlY rranai- 

m*Ui]frl in tiie Ciimhhiat ion Wall Stti 
Ir.^mpr^ltip 1 rlitmt bx]> with (flip 

iiHLriillcH in id wnll-ft? nimfiIs l'h | «1 1 - r i 

tar a-, brnidwd 4<4 AflV ilevrlnpvr 
clinrkROiL far ftrounr if detlrod, on 
payment of the uilfereimfl hi |rri»— 

if any, 

CHEST 
EXPANDERS 

From i to <5 strands—4 strands atid 
upwards, convertible into Wall 
Developer. 

Price $/- to 14/- 


FO'FF I Nu<itruled Drill 

rFltI " Chart rmd List of 
Developers from 1 /- to £t, w'nh 
hill mstnictirms. Ask your sporis- 

ddilcr !o slioiV you namplps. 

Send post-card to— 

*KENA’ MFC, CO., Key ns ham, nr. Bristol. 



THK'KKNA iriUF. 



YEARS’ WEAR ! 


Jut< fluid but ItHijrfr t-han 
any othur*. Eajrietfl for MouArn, 
fillop» *>r Factory. Workt- Wad* 
iiefnmui afl the yrur r uumi ! J 
II. F., % JLfTipioutli Rwl, Kf&d 

iuR 1 ” L«At pKtr nearly 10 inn 

tn MW." W, IhvHAVl;, New 
Rnmct” Gol 
but [vdts year* 
Wfo i new 
worn." J & . 
Kvhdt r iifur 
H a k 1 jt c t d 

UtiTfit);*-** Wilt nettw trtthpuf fton" Mr. V. F., ifl L FU* Oaten 

bepR. Jkmlognt!, France, write# Hin trs relies! 1 he world, 

pt«?t find no show Rwd as joan.’* trice* ipo*i fn* UmtoA 

Encfa#^ Lenrtii nf Wallttnc i$hn«, Kingdom, nhnyui fxtruL 

Colour—Brown, Blich. nr W|iit< Children 1 ** Ladifif'. tirnl s 

A, Plaid Efeoaa jwB bout flmppingji . ., .16 la 110 

[i. Superior CuiT&a ras per i I nisi ration!. .. — la 10 

K Bcot*, suit fishing, climbing, he. ali^ningl 3 - 33 

Ho. Strong flrey I'iuiYua |SW* sd. per pur leaf 3 3 3 ft 

O. Suticrflne Eiluw*. no illkwta la. i-itrai — 4/3 4 3 

11- Yd*et Hvpm ** ,► . .. — ■> a a 

I iinviut Leather-Soled Show* iBiinerinrl 3 6 4 4 A ll 

R*d Rubber iFin* Brown nr white Canvasi. ljidiei' 3 n - Uent ■, 
fill; Best, 6 6* If Three join al one time, reduction of Id. per pair. 

PATENT CANVAS SHOE DO-, 1 , Steps Rtf., nr. Glasgow. 

No dirtw. Sfml P h, ilirfrt ffarg* advertiwiri. 



“ATLAS’ 1 LOCKSTITCH MACHINE MS. 

Equal In die and 4 vw 
quality to any m^:h|nf. Sew* 
fruin Utulim fo Carpet*. 4 year* 
guarantee. To etuiUrf Httiftbu:Utfi. 
wnt on receipt of Iff* F,U. for ON S 
MONTH'S TRIAL. Belong can 
be paid Be, MONTHLY. Writ* 
for design* and tamp I es of *rorl- 


THE 

ELECTRIC SOCK 

THf BL5T PROTECTION AGAINST 

RHEUMATISM 
AND GOUT 

EWcfricjff £entr 4 fe£T%h£X) 
iram 

Damp dified Gold fr/t 
ixnknnm 

WlUTE'S 

CORK SOCK FACTOBY 

LINCOLN 


FITS 
CURED 


'ph 

treat; 15 years’ success. Pamphlet free 
froni the Union Manly. Co., 2^ Klir^l>cth 
St,, Mrlbodrae^ Klli^un Duncan, Port 
Ahurirb Napkr, N, 3 L k t Siranack 
& Williams, West Sl, I>ur* 

ban, Nataly <_rrocott & Sherry, 
Grahamsiown, S. Africa ; for 
U.S, A. and Canada, TrenchV 
Remtdici, Ltd,, 107* Sh James 1 
Chambers, Torrn^l and TRENCH’S REMEDIES* Ltd.* 
33 a 1 South Frederick Street, Dublin, 


The PEERLESS Card Dealer 

- ^Patent applied for. --— 

Distributes tke cards into four heaps in a few seconds. 
Deals all usual sixes of cards without any adjustment. 
Revolves on ball bearings. 

BEAUTIFULLY MADE OF SOLID BRASS 
AND VERY HANDSOME IN APPEARANCE. 



Stocked hg the Leading Stores, Stationers, &C- If any 
difficulty in obtaining locally, write to the Manufacturers: 


Price 25/- 


PEERLESS Nay|LH£ft Ltd., 12, DOCK 4RESET, HULL, 
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17I-NE.W- BOND-STREET 

LONDON-W; 


ADJUSTABLE REST-CHAIR 


Catalogue C 3 of Adjust - 
aJfrfe Chairs Post Free. 


The" BURLINGTON" (Patented) 


An Ideal 


Would not one of 
these chairs add eon 
siderably to the 
enjoyment of your 
relaxation and rest ? 


Chair for 
Reading 
or 

Resting. 


Simply press the button and the back will 
decline, or automatically rise, to any position 
desired by the occupant. Release the button 
and the back is instantly locked. 

The arms open outwards, affording easy 
access and exit. 

The Leg Rest is adjustable to various inclina¬ 
tions- It can also be used as a footstool, and 
when not in use it slides under the seat. 

The Upholstery is exceptionally soft and 
deep, with spring elastic edges, and supports 
the entire body in the highest degree of 
luxurious comfort. 


4 

Press the 


Button — 
that's all* 
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to-day Ibr interesting 1 Must rat 
Descriptive Froe Booklet and 
reprints uf tcstimnpk 
rf Benduble h (bend-double) 

Shoes can only be obtained 
from 

W.H.HARKER ACo.. J 1 

42 k, Nurtiigate Street. / ■■ j 
CHE-STEk. / Wh 


WRITE 

FOR 

FREE 

BOOK. 


INDOOR COMFORT 


Bendubte Shoes 

combine the elegance of a dress shoe with 
the cose and comfort of a house shoe, 
Absolutely silent; with a sole as flexible as 

felt, yet Very durable and lasting 
in its wearing qualities. You rest 
your feet in the Heuduble Shoe—they sire 
therefore the Ideal shoe for tho home. 
In all size* mid half-sizes, and three shapes, 
5/11 1 plus |d. on single pairs (two 

pairs sent pu^t free). Send postcard 


Remarkable 
Desk Offer 

,N Derby" Rolltop ileakf ur« inldhiahk' far 
ayftttm Eiitd lidineKH. safely of papers, and isvinf 

nf time, (,‘lcninnr the di-sk Inrks every riling: min. 
Wdl-corwttuctba of t horciighl v iMsajiiopwl wnod, 
they are of groat tnhie iu eftki?. lihntrr, or home. 


iSfiit on paynttni 

o f £1. 

Ba h\ nee 

try urmnyt rugul. 


SIND FOR CATALOGUE '. 

T. 1NGLESANT & SONS, Ltd., 
Horsefair Street, Leicester, 


Genuine Galashiels Tweed. 

We supply nothing but floods 
made from Pure Wool. Please 
write ub for any information 
regard!ngcJothing you require, 

ROBERTS, SOMERVILLE & CO,, GALAS WEIS. 

Wool taken in Exchange. Established lMi.i* 


Pipes Then & Now! 

The 
Bewlay 
Patent 


VVk 


is NOW the 


Vu. 7 . 


/'VuPPI 


an f.^4l 


lYint- 


Pi A NO IN 12 LESSONS. 

The best and simplest system ever invented. 
Teaches, playing from music in a few wetlt-i* 
Easy as A B C. No tedious practising; tiakes 
learning a pleasure, 30,000 sold. Si cltis 
guaranteed. Thousands of testimonial*. 
Complete, post free 2,1 (per Postal Order). 
IMPERIAL CO. (B Dept.), 42, Padden&wicK 
Road } Hamm gram it London, Wf, 


Sold at less than 
r the cost of washing. Warrrf 
comfortable, convenient and 
ready for instant use. 

Southalls* 

Towels 

give ease and an immediate sense 
of security to the user. 

A Simple Packet of Towel? (varying in 
sent pi:** free for 6 >t.imps frrom 1 Atly 

17 Bull Street Birmingham. 
Soutliullt.' Towels a™ sold by all 
DniTit 1 rs. Cherniy&. etc.. in 
packets of *™ dttz. at 

6d., U-. 1,-6 & 3 P 


THE 


HARPER 


Don't pay an Exfravsosnt 
Prlt jo for your Instrument, 

bat the finest pneu¬ 
matic Player Act ion 
obtainable, and hsM 
GOLD MEDAL at a price which res- 

Player Piano ^JS^SiJSt 

WriU for futl particular* of thr HiBPER PLAY SR PIANO to 

258-262, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Perfect 

Pipe. 


Still, 

buy no pipe in a 
burry. It is not 
a e| 1 legion of 
mere I y getting 

rid «>f a few shib 
ling..It Is a question 
nf making; sure of a 
satisfactory smoku. 

11 y.ui iriean to 
have ib.nt certainty 
send for the descrip, 
live KooVt.'i, 11 Pips of all Peoples.." 
gratis and post free to good smokers f 

BEWLAY & CO., Ltd.. 


pages (bound in cloth) 
Illustrated Catalogues of 


500 
TOOLS 


sent 


by post 


b » T. GUNN, LTD., 

Tool Manufacturer! and Dealers, 

34 Fore St,, London, E.C. 

And at 3D. Eastcheap* and 52. Coplhall Avenue, 

Jfekptaw: apte Wan ffl IM 

A postcard 
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The Brown Bread 

You have been looking for 



ANY people say there 
is not a perfect brown 
loaf made — one is 
siodgy 1 another crum¬ 
bles or gets dry so 
quickly + or they don't like 
the flavour; but they have 
not tried a Ttirog loaf, which 
is all a good loaf of bread 
should be* 


T UKOG is light, fresh aud moist. Keeps for 
days. 11 contains all those nourishing ele¬ 
ments of wheat which by our exclusive pro¬ 
cess are retained in their most easily assimilated 
form. There is no bread sold that contains so 
much nutriment—no bread so good for you. 


I T has a distinctly pleasing flavour of its own 
and will be a g]ad change for you from ordi¬ 
nary brown bread* Try it for a week and see. 

Y OU will like it so much that you will 
say, u Baker* bring me TurOg always, 
now' 1 —but see it always is TUROG, 
your guarantee is that name on the sides of 
ihe loaf. All good Bakers bake Turog for their 
d i serf m inaung Customers. 




A few points 
of Saxone 
Superiority. 


The man who realises the true value of 

Saxone boots and shoes buys no other. 

Note these points :— 

( 1 ) The perfect shape—the exact mating of right 
and left—the interior smoothness proved by 
electric light and mirror inspection* 

(2] The solid leather British soles—exceptionally 
durable. 


The Tcrqo Brown Flour Co.. Ltd,* Cardiff. 



collection 

14 H » OF 
NEW ROSES. 

Wonderful Value. 

KVKHY USE A tiXMTlNE NOVELTY, 

Tlii!t nuperb collection af thi BEST IB NEW ROSES in 
dwjirf plants. Thr tirier of Un- i,rmd*Ffilt eoTlectkin U 27 6 . 
remaps ami packing free for Cash with order iwith Anne 
Label.*, 29 6 1 The ttrieKei are 
Arthur R. Coodwin. P* 

Duchtisa of WeUinUtoiT, 

H.T. 

En tente Coi'dlRta Due hen, 

H.T* 


Geo. C. Waud. H.T. 
Jessie, Dwarf Poly. 

Lady Alice Stanley* H.T* 
Lyon, P. 

Mr rtf* rot, HT- 


Marqula da Sinaty. H.T* 
WI*b Cynthia Ford. H.T. 
IHolly Shflrmnfi CruWlordi 
T. 

Mr*. Alfred Tate. H.T* 
Mra* A, Hunt, H.T. 

Mi-a, E, J. Holland. H.T. 
Era, W. Christie Miller- 
Souvenir of Stella Gray, 
T. 


Margaret Molyneux. H.T. White KUIarney, H.T. 

Send fur UAtilodiae Jlft ;Kk full of Interesting SnfonnatJon and 
fhc-Ap prices. I tifct free tin Application to— _ 

Hi MERRYWEATHEft & SONS, Ltd, fhept Kl, 

Garden Specialist!)* SOUTH WELL, NOTT S. 




( 3 ) The hydraulically pressed 1 all-leather " heels 
—remarkable for their long-wear qualities* 

(41 The well-finished, hand-cut, flawless uppers— 
crack proof. 

(5) The exceptional finish, style and quality. 

(6) Saxone 14 FoofoJoy ” guaranteed by “ Saxone ” - 
quality* style, and fit ■ all make ” Saxones " 
Britain's best footwear* 

Saxone shops throughout the United 
Kingdom, including eight in London 

Send for illustrated Style Catalogue No, 47 , with 
instructions for self measurement to— 

SAXONE SHOE CO, Lid, KILMARNOCK. 



Original from jt 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Mend ’em or End ’em 
Why not Mend ’em with 

SECCOTINE 

Which Mends Everything ? 

New uses for SECCOTINE are being discovered 
daily. For repairing speedily and effectively 
all kinds of breakages, it has been famed for 
a generation. As a renovator 
of Ladies' Dresses, Blouses, 
Laces, etc,, it works wonders. 
Write for a copy of our 
Ladies’ Booklet which tells 
something of its work. 



6 d 


each 


Sold Everywhere 
in Pin - Slopped J * and 
Tubes, 

Send for Free Sample to 

McCiw, Stevenson & ttrr f Ltd., 
Belfast; and 31 - 32 , Shoe Lane, 
London, E.t. 


FREE GIFTS COLLECTOR* 

To reKpoftrihl* oollectot* sending Id. for pontage <*l>rwu£ 44 .\ r 
and mention Ins 01 It I OB, wniu present either o the following 
desirable packets ; — 

IOO t stumps tot. S/*), or wtof 10 iiitrlu JnbH«*(*t. I/-) 

APPROVAL BELECTIOHH of all COUNTRIES, SOp.c, 
Dinoaunt aft Clhhotii' Catalogue Prk*i, TRY THllj 

Kam wiU ft}td pnarijr EKirpaivu. 

J« WHEELER Si C0 <T n*, Lonnard lid., Bftflhfinharn, Eng. 


LIGHT, LUXURIOUS 

MOTOR CAR BODIES 


Any Type for any Chassis. 
" *Lq . 


ESTIVAIES 

-rm- 


Fiocst London Wtjrkmanship 

OFFORD & SONS, Ltd. 

Renovation*, Repairs. <7, George St., 
Accessories. Port man Sq, London 

I PkflMQQ PaddiMgtm 


Consult EXPERTS UPON IRON FENCING, etc. 

JONES AND 


r 


BAYLISS 

MFRS. OF 

iron RAILING 



BAYLISS, 


LIMITED. 

iron FENCING 



WOLVERHAMPTON 


Mention this 
Magozine. 

130 A 141 Cannon St root, 
LONDON, E C. 


FOR A FEW WEEKS ONLY 

To readers of ‘"Stieand " us an adver¬ 
tisement. This S«-If lining Pen,, 
usually sold at 15 /^ for 



A Gift Desired by 
Everybody. 

Pe.itirely tlie best Self-fHlini, Pell nitole. Non-leak- 
It Tile. RH fable. nlid ira.il jr for tiM' Flbfr. Iledinfii, Bn ■tut , 

^ lA c Vt J " paint*. Your flmmtitre—mmiry returned tf «i«i frilly 

bfitd liltniti! • ■. 1 Sc ] f-fl hi up IVti I worth £1 • for SO, 
triillj genuine (h-si tlicuTii t-imtl ordtir r 


rc:i]]ir genuine |u-n fthould n>nd ordkir du t Jf,dwl»W7. 

STAB STATIONERY C'l,, LTD,,'^}, Holboen Bin, 

7 ' • I - «a iioom imm <ANtHimecrtiFv r> r w 


Any of our reader* desiring 


Bar*. London, EC* 


tummy oFmmsftg^ 
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Every Meccano Model Works 

The Transporter Bridge will transport goads ; the Travelling Crane will carry its load ; the 
Windmill will revolve ; ihe Elevator, Coal Tip. and Railway Wagon will all do their 
work, and so on through the chapter. To build up a crane so that it looh Hike the real 
thing is a pleasure to any boy T hut to see it working with precision and scientific accuracy 
adds a hundredfold to the delight. No study is necessary. A fine illustrated Book 
of Instructions is provided with each outfit, enabling the beginner to commence 
building at once. 

Meccano can he obtained at every Toy Fair, Toy Dealers, Drapers, all Stores, or direct from 

MECCANO Ltd 

272 West Derby Road, Liverpool 

rV/.V.V.'.V.V.V.VtlV** 4 ............HfH Ml-M ..................... 4., H 

.... 

Digged byUNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Th is is tfu: newest <m i/it, *' Af cecan® 
Royal'" it costs only 3/*, it 
/arms an ideal Gift for a. young boy. 


SIX PROGRESSIVE OUTFITS 

No. t—SL JVo. 2—iOf. No. j— JSU 
No 4-25!* Na.s—SSi. No, 6—100!- 

Meccano consists of beautifully plated and finished metal strips, pulleys, wheels, nuts and 
bolts, and all parts necessary to make up fine Working Models of Cranes, Towers* 

Trticks. Bridges* Signals, Windmills, Flipflap* Aeroplanes, and a hundred other 
attractive Models The parts are indestructible, and can be used over and over again- 

If you wish to make your boy’s eyes sparkle, 
and fill his mind with a keen pleasure and 
wonder, put into his hands a Meccano Outfit 


MECCANO 

is lOO Toys in One 

MOTH INC so interesting as Meccano has ever been invented for 
the delight of boys. It at once grips the imagination, it creates 
endless fun. With it any boy can construct strong and efficient 
Working Models of the World s mechanical and engineering wonders* 
Do not pay high prices for mechanical Toys. Lei your boy make them himself 
with Meccano. This Is far more interesting. It keeps him happy for hours together, 
and all the while he is enjoying himself, he is 
also developing his inventive faculties. He 
can design new models, build them up, and 
with pride he can watch them work. This is 
one of the joys of Meccano. Your boy may 
weary of other hobbies, but never of this one. 

Meccano Royal 3/- 
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DON’T WEAR A TRUSS 

all your life when 

RUPTURE *3? CURED 

without pain, danger, operation, or 
loss of time from work. 


How many sufferer a from rupture have heard the story of 
the Dutch boy who saved his country from serious damage 
und £Tt k at loss of life, or having heard the story, have applied 
the Eiume principle to their efforts to obtain a cure of their 
ruptures? Let me tell you the story again. The little Dutch 
bo^r playing by the side of one of Holland 's great dykes saw 
a tiny stream of water coming through the Lank and trickling 
down its side. Realising something of the terrible danger nf 
a break in the dyke he promptly put his thumb into lhe 
opening and prevented a further escape of water until help 
arrived in response to his calls. Had this help to permanently 
repair the damaged wall of the dyke not been quickly forth¬ 
coming, immense sums of money and many lives would 
undoubtedly have been l#s|, 



h is exactly the same with your rupture. When the rupture 
protruded you put on an ordinary steel or clastic truss, 
merely a make shift, even though it may have been an expensive 
one. It may have held (he rupture for a timc t hut rest 
assured it will not always do so nor will it cure you. Unless 
you have the necessary proper assistance iu permanently 
close the rupture opening, some day it L sure to cause you 
j*crk>us trouble. It was to meet just such a condition that 
Ihe Rice Method was perfected — a Method that not only 
retains the rupture in place perfectly,, but that assists nature 
to permanently close up the opening with healthy flesh and 
LUfud tissue. 

An average of nearly a hundred persons arc reported cured 
every month uy the Rice Method, and all the lime these people 
ha\e gone about their usual occupation in peace and comfort* 
A b"H>k has recently been written, showing the true nature of 
rupture and the practical way to have it radically cured at home, 
without pain, danger, operation, orlops of time from your work. 
It will be sent you free (sealed and post paid) upon request to 

M S. RICL. Tt.s,, Ltd, (Bi 63 ?b 8/9, Stonecutter Street, 
London, K.C, Send for it to-day, now, or if convenient call at 
i ht office, midway 1* tween Hoi bom Viaduct and Ludgate Circus, 
any time between 9 a.m. and 5 jxm, for a consultation, Free if 
you ruenlien this magaiinc. 


■ . FOR - • 

Index to Advertisers 

See Pages 14S, 150, & 152. 



A Ewbank 
^ lessens a Woman's 
Labour and enlarge* her Leisure 
for better things than Sweeping. 
Ever at hand, ever handy —a 
Constant Reminder of the Giver. 


Ask to see the latest Ewbank 
Patents, the Bull-Bearing Brush 
and the Corner Buffers— he 
last word in the development 
of a perfect Sweeper. 



PAWNBROKER’S CLEARANCE SALE 

FULL LIST OF l.fiOO GENUINE BARGAINS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, POST FREE. 

injfl Real Rueslan Furs* £s si. 

rich Imdrous dark *able brown, sft 
Ion# Oran villa Stole But in lined, haudsnmelj 
trimmed 12 llu&gian Tail* *nd head*, 
leift Cranny NuCT mutchiufE, (sacrifice 12 0. 
Ai^^'VaI luftirt . 

U . e Fashionable Ruulan Sable Nar- 
ten Brown Fur Biota* extra Wu£, 
tdmrud l.irvi bushy Lai If, heuili. and j 

aho Imiul^iniG 1. 1 rv■>- 2-nkJn animal muff; both 
richly eeulLIni lined ; wurth £7 71. j nctifica 
lTl. Sd. A]ihriii:d liefore lament 
rtf /_ Vary H*.nd*om* j a c*l Real Coney Seal long Scarf 
* L 1 and large Aat Pillow Muf t latest fashion ; magnificent 
quality ; quite llfw ; genuine bargain, 31*. Approval. 

QC ' Magnificent Silver-pointed Black Fox shaped long 
Stole *nd large Anlmal-ahapa Fox Muff, both richly 
satin. I Lut'd r olid ■ - L>* k.l ti t ly t ritaiuitd with larRf bushy tails, heed#. end 
1 mwa; very latest bunion. Efccrnl iijlial barffclli. Sfi*. Ap|H<U r *l willingly, 
so e Field, Rue, or Marine Gleet* Powerful ca 5a. l;m.- 
IX/ W iniljir. xi uHvd id the Army n-Ltl Km, SO Itlln fuDge. ahews 
bullet iwl 1.Q4Q yda, i Id Achromatic Ijcumsb, xtlbg com. A])|it(itxI. 
rtn £ muriulltcont £8 Sfc. Double Breechloader Cun; 

v intcrchattgoebta, 12-honr, t»>i» lew, proof tented harreli, |*?fi 
chnke, retauniUns lock*, neutral ftre; sacrifice, as*. Bd, Ale.i 
another. HemmcrLi*#, worth £12 lik.ywcriflL’e, SO** Approval wills indy 
if) g Gentle Double Curb Albert, lEhrant jfftld irtamperii 
IA,’V filled s^Ud links, 12* + 64. Ai'iirovstl before inAymtnr. 
an c Magnificent Horn I eat Gramophone, rlit celebrated 
■rJ U Kufon Co.'a hifagt model, polfabed walnut; mutuimin 
quality of tnnf, with Hiliuil Motor and Patuil tiihi iAbiMe Cotoctr i 
Hound IVt. Ill silk lined, capw ; Sri iirrfect order L pinL Iwirgain. 4Dl.6d.. 
worth i ^ ; appra va L. IVdnuhlp’Siflnd UHln. liniimiumn Ro'onis, 31*. 

S rt i.Worth £2 s*.' Haulve Curb Chain Padlock Bracelet, 

1 ® with sefetv ttndu, solid links. *old (stamped) filled, in 

velvet Socrifitv, S8. atL Approval i*ycnent. 

9 c iWorth £2 ’io.i—Lady-a Kandigm« Long Mach Chain* 
i' O rh(tl™ derign, rltni Iotir mild link)*, Brin line JBct. (fold 
[i|;impei!i filled. IiL velroi mint, &b. 6d, Approval w ililmrly. 

6 o Lady's Solid Gold Hall marked & etone real Dla- 
. W mood Btar-qet GI pmy Ring, rvry clwUit draifU, suitable 
fi>r cnB^B^mcnt rirs« Smrifi Da. fla, Worth n h. Ammwl. 
rtC Yery Fine Old Violin, ^nditltm. Lnlwll^l K-Ut 

*«/ “ Guaruedufi, Anno 1712 1 rii-h nu llov tone; with bow and cm* ; 
Suit lirofafcdorial r*r Hi ileiil ; SixcHlRe, 25*-; wnrth £|f\ Approval. 
rtQ e A1 Quality Spoons and Forks \ £10 )n«. i-cni^ . Kdid 
ii|viT pljitid; 13 each Table, liCUefl ■Wms Afld F^rks, and 
Vi Ibupwnc ; wj iiit^-H ■ l^rxaiTu 29*. 6d. * half qusjdity, tj each 
kinii, i«> fnpra, IBs. A pprohu before lurnirdt. 

|rt C BhefUeld Table Cutlery, n’t ;h. wnlce i |3 laxgr r ICRTiiah 
IV U Krdri-s, Oarvers, ami Sr.«-| - nn^sfvp rmyfnni Itott hilamvd 
llundlea Sact ifii c, 10s. 0(1. ApnmTAl I Won? j m rmc-Jlt. 

Prompt Attention to Forelrn and Colonial Order*. 

V. H. OAVIS * CG J*w*II*r-, Silvsr- 

amiths, Optician*. 284, BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Made lor Winter and Rough Weather. 
Protect Health, 

Provide Comfort, 

Promote Style. 


F rom 


16/9 


For nearett Agsnf, writs 

U K” Boot Manufacturer» f Kendal. 



li&fcgjCT 

frr 


HOW CLEVER! 


But cleverness does not always depend 
upon skill- Tool m and the Idea are often 
the governing factor. FI ere we have both 
splendidly equipped Outfit of war¬ 
ranted Kntisli Tools, a supply of Fret 1 
D esig 11 a, Fre t wood , a ti d a larg e In ^traction 
Book 'o! 32 pages for the Ideas. Fretwork 
i* the most simple method of Woodcraft, 
but the . esults %remagnificent. This Outfit 
contains everything that makes Fretwork 
sssj. It wil l enable you to construct Fret¬ 
work Knick-knacks in bewildering variety* 


ALL-WOOL 

OVERCOAT 


To Measure, 2V m 

Most Wonderful Tailoring 
Creation of the Century. 

PERFECT STYLE. 
PERFECT CUT, 

PERFECT FINISH. 
PERFECTLY TRIMMED. 

ULtitZO>' BROS,, the famous 
tailors, are Waking the 
above wonderful offer 

as a Nfkt'riskl iTiduranient to 
win? have oof. jet tested 
tlieir i'lui lijuir value. 

Send postcard for 
FREE PATTERNS) 

Together with patitmi, we 
ihmu| toii faUikm |ilat«s and 
complete imtruetlom for 
accurate nlf meaiureiu^at. 
and td]>e rnmun>. We fit 
juu no mat ter where you. live 
or refund the full amount 
of your purchase money. 

Awarded 5 Medals, 

Read nur unique list of utiiio- 
liriled teati immlul*. £5,000 
forfeited if not absolutely 
gtn ulna. 

Gold Medal Suits to 
Measure from 27/0. 

Thom Tf*idv*Q in Louden should call. 

CURZON BROS 

The World'* Measure Tailor*, 

Dept, to, 60-62, City Road, LONDON, E.C. 

Wait-Cnd Depot; IX! and Oxford Street, W» (First 
Floor over The “ London Louvre. ,f ) 

Pa Hr House i 130, Rue Ju Riroli; 

Bruxelles House : £. Rut de la Hoimc; 

Liege House: SS. liue Pont (FAttoj; 

Antwerp Houma : W, Pla^ de Mdr ; 

Canada: «/n Ttm Otougher Syndicate* 449, Spudina 
Arenuii, Toroaio: 

South Africa; P.U, Boi 740. (Jape Town, 



M 


Oatine 

clfiam the itkln by thoroughly eleuntiin^ the poTcs, retDOTiim the dirl 
thdNftftpftiiJ wnrer do not and cannot ranch. It i> the secret of beauty. 

A FREE SAMPLE 

of Oatiilc L'reun Mill be nent oa applkatiot), or fnr 3d. in Htampa 
n box con tainiiis sight of ihf Oatlue praparmtiDUl, amt honk on 
Face SJatuage.—Tha Putin® Co., 10 O«. Patina Building*, 
Boro h , London, S.E. 


TYPEWRITERS 



Thii Outfit 
oomniete as 
ilium rated, 
will sent 
post paid for 


HOBBIES, l td.. 

Multiplex Works, 
DEREHAM* 

SPECIAL 
OFFER. 

A copy of our 
OTMuuw Oata- 
lopc and 2 
flhillingt worth 
of Fret VwAgim 
rordchivet free 



ALL MAKES, 
£5 5ft* each. Mire 
IO/- Month, 27/6 
Quarter, Deducted if 
bought. 

I TAYLOR’S 

1 Typewriter Co., Ltd. 

!| {Dept. 8), 74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 

III ■III! IRII'lt 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THE 

THE SINGER 


BEST 

No. 20 


SEWING MACHINE 


XMAS 

Will $ew perfectly 
and t'f sure to please. 



“Great Scott!” 


WHAT A Q tH 
CHARMING RING to r J' D 

Solid Golil, IItil Marked 13 Initials 
tnSftwd (crfiil, extraj. Send for |l|«a- 
tmL*d list iuu! size card, free 

SCOTT. Jeweller, BRISTOL. 




I iiite ami 
recommend 


r HILL’S ^ 
HONGROISE 


alld CudliUy tuosi S4V tliatfor 
training the motifitadie J Lavv 
yut to Blld it# equal Prior to 
naiiid It my nmurlarlie hunu 
with u walrus-tike droop, 
giving nie a most mournful , 
l i]i|ieinint«. NatMuf A 
k mournful about me M 
^ lion» eh J It £ ^ 

Hk 0X1 rrdicjiitj 
JilcUKHIlt 
to II SI:, 


heir® DA-fuy and ftn from grease. 

Tube* fld. eutA. (#aU hairdr&urr?, Fo*t frtm if int rttefenifcu 

THE COUNTY CHEMICAL CO M Ltd k 
CbemJco Works, Birmingham. 


GIFT F OR A GIRL 

The most novel, fascinating, and instructive 
of all toys. PRICE 12,6. Sent on trial, 

SINGER SEWING MACHINE CD.* Ltd. Shops everywhere. 


Watkins’ Patent 

Slip-on Leggings | . 

No lacing necessary. Can be put on in a 
few seconds. These are all hand'sewn and 
made of the very finest quality leather. 
Write for Booklet, which contains par¬ 
ticulars of all our Leggings and instructions 
for self'measurement. We wit! be pleased 
to send this, together with prices and 
Samples Of Leather, to any part of 
the world. 


L. J. WATKINS, 


77, Dame St., 
DUBLIN. 


I GUARANTEE TO CURE PILES 


But NOT with SALVES, WASHES, EMBROCATIONS, or INTERNAL MEDICINE. 

PILE TUMOURS REMOVED WITHOUT KNIFE, LIGATURE, OR CAUSTIC* 





A radical extermination for all time guaranteed ; they are not absorbed into the system by stringent appliances, bat are 
brought dean avmy with all their belongings, With this new method of treatment there is no class of disease that is more 
Surc!y t safely, and permanently cured. It is attended with so little pain or inconvenience that the most sensitive have nothing 
to shrink from. CanWtofiWij /fee. Send penny it amp for particulars. 

S. M. FARROW {Specialist for Diseases of t ie Rectmti). WESTWOOD HOUSE, PETERBORO . 


DO YOU WANT 

ANOTHER 

£1 A WEEK? 

Rrlialile persona will be provided vitb 
constant Lome work nn Aulo-Knllltri 
h? hosiery manufud iiren. Experience 
unnecessary ; diituncQ immaterial:. Write 

A. X. G E N X h CO.. 
S3, Bclvolr Street, LEICESTER. 


ZENOBIA 

GREETING SACHETS. 

A DAINTY XMAS CARD 
AND SACHET IN ONE. 
Sweet* Pea ftlossom Red Rose 
Night-Scented Stock Violet 
Lily of the Valley Carnation 
Wallflower Money sue kit 

From 2d. to 2/6 each. 

SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST 

Said ftp loading SUttw'Ltnt, l 'fr/u m<rrt, 

ft fid itoFTi, 

W. F. CHARLES. 


D' L. H. EURTHIER'S 

AURALOSE 

Is the only rational specific 
presented to the Academic tie 
M£dec 1 tie or(Medicul Abidemy) 
vhich cures radically lfrizzmgs of 
the ears G tiles* Catarrhs, and 

DEAFNESS 

WtitTK t *j ric^iPT frr 4 bonjlcirf nl hrsfimcmpad* fa IA* 

Laboratory of AURALOSE. 5, r. d Afctamlrie, Paris 

Al'llALOSE is li>r sal* m the whole world. It All fink 
clui dfUggHlf QT cbPIBUtt* 


EGGS IN WINTER 

One of oor customers writer that Ills 
10 hens laid 9 ST estgs In 1 * ueeks. from 
Oct., ssjio, to April. 1911, in average of 
Over 4 r^gs per hen every wei-k. I el 
your birds do the same for you. Write lot 

FREE SAMPLE OF UVECO POULTRY FOOD 

giving your own and your (k.ikr t i 
VT* i 1' ra,*r>e sddn-ss. Write now plvaw- 
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Get This Marvellous 
Instrument for XMAS 


This instrument is positively the greatest advance in talking-machine 
art since the beginning. It is the latest Columbia triumph, the 
famous GRAPH-o-phorte without a visible horn. It has created 
a profound sensation wherever it has been seen and heard, It 
is the most beautiful instrument ever produced, and we 
emphatically declare it to be the best that can ever be made and 
sold for nine guineas. It is the one instrument that satisfies. 



The instrument is the " Savoy" Grafo-nola. in mahogany, price £9 9a. The cab'net 
measures 18 j by 18J and 13 inches high, and in this is enclosed the whole cf the 
mechanism and a full-size amplifying tone^chamber. No horn is required. It plays 
all disc records and plays them better than any instrument of similar construction. 
It is the ideal entertainer for the home, and a perfectly delightful Xmas gift 

Columbia 

“Savoy” Grafonola - £9 9s. 

Also in Oak, same Design and Size - £8 8i. 


fi 

1 K A3>K 
>3 A K K. 


There are also Hornier GR APH-*-phone* at £2 12*. 6d, and 15 ICb-an I Grafonolat 
similar to abov^ but construe'rd on more generous lines, at £15 and £25, Cur new 
CftK'Wue idh you *11 about ihete wonderful innruinr nta and givei detail) also of the 
latest Horn-equipped GR A PH-o-phc nti ai puces from 45i. to £21. 

The perfect popuW-price r+'cordi arc Columbia-Rena Records, doublc-s ded, lOimk 
2 b, fed.; 12 inch, 4*. each. Special Xnui Record a. now ready. 

Setul frost card for I Vast rated Catalogues* 

COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. CetiT (Dept S.\ 81, CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 

Australian Deptlt— Sydney : 22b, Clarence Street. Melbourne; 54, Bourke Street, 


fi 

TkATLiE 

MAKK 


Digitize 


Gooqle 
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It can bring to you the music 
and song of the world’s 
greatest musicians. 

Melba, Caruso, TeirjiMini* and many others will give you 
numbers from Opera; Paderewski, RreisLir, Hackhaus, 
Elnian, and u lio*l of Other in-urumenubMs wilt play lu 
you; Gertie Millar, Phyllis Dare, Geo. Gro^nrutL jr., 
Chevalier, Tom Clare. Ldmmid Payne, Lauder, and 
countless 01 hers will entertain you if you buy a Ctu mop hone 


Other Models from £2 - 12 - 6 


Let us send you catalogues so that you may in;ike a 
selection, or wrlie stating the kint! of mu bit. that ple;-vi 
you niOnt 5} (hut we may send a selection of Record>—• 
from 2/6 each- 


Alfred Hays 

80,Cornh i I I, 

and 2€.0ld Bond St.W. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 



the Polish which requires only just a little light rubbing to 
produce a rich, brilliant and lasting gloss, 

■—tine l*esE Polish for all kinds of boots—box calf, glace kid, 
etL., black or brown. Preserves the leather, keeping it soft 
and pliable, May be had of grocers, bootmakers, stores etc,, 
everywhere, in id., 2d., 4th, and 6 d. Tins. Outfit, 6d. or j/j. 


Mansion Polish 


L 


The Smartest People use 

Cherry Blossom 
Boot Polish 


b the finest made for producing with the minimum of laltour a 
biillkm polish on LINOLEUM, stained and parquet floors, 
an<l all kinds of furniture. Produces a beautiful, smooth 
surface, protecting from hard wear, id., 2d., 46^ 6d. Tins, 


Free Sample 


of Cherry 3/psipm Root Poiiwh, Buttercup Metal 
Polish , and Carpettn*' which cleans carpet* without 
taking up from the floor, eent on receipt of Id, 
rtamp to caver pontage - 


CHISWICK POLISH CO., 
Hogarth Works, London, W. 


Digitized by Google 


Original from 
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The Rudge Motor Bicycle 


RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd. 
(DtptJoi), COVENTRY. 

London Dtpuls where Demon¬ 
strations nre arranged : 
ago TnUenham Court Kd* T W* 
*j T Dot loom Viaduct, E.C. 


Sold a Car to Buy a Rgdge, 

A&hton-on-Mersey, September a 5 th 1511 . 

j Dave been Tiding one of foil lytt Motsr €■ cle« 
Whiten, and with to cpnEtatutata y n u oD the splendid madron 
vein are turnirij out* I have ridden ibout miles ‘mtfl I 

ehlaineri it, ■nrfh»* not been stopped a moment throughany 
mechanic*! defeat. Tt has£i«™ sue 1 tatflfaclion th t a irierd 
of mine hai sold his Cir and pmcurtfl A machine of Mmilat 
pattern. (S^irod) JAMES CHUXM, 


Ra 


Championship of Motor Cycling. 


The K udge ridden by Mr. B. Alan Hill has been awarded 
the Champion Silver Cup for the best aggregate petformance in 
the four A*C,U* Quarterly Trials, 191 J j beating every other 
noted make of motor cycle* 

There are many important improvements in the 1912 
models* notably the multi-speed gear, free engine 
clutch, etc,, which are fully illustrated and described 
in the new edition of Motor Bicycle 
Catalogue post free on application to 



The Deadly Deed, 

It Im not right. 

Though groat his naed* 

To meal FLUXITE, 

Solid, sound soldering: Is done with 


FLUXITE 


Th* past * flux that 

SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 

And Supersedes Lead-Burning. 

Anyone can do soldering work with Fluxite. It is 
a necessity in the tool-kit of every motor-car, 
workshop, and home. 

BOTH PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
USE 11 FLUXITE.” 

YOU WANT SOME* 

Of Ironmongers, &C., in 6d«. 1/-* and 2/- tins. 

Mad* by th* idTO CONTROLLER CO*, ■ 

160, Vienna Road, Bermondsey* London, B,E* 

Digitized by GOOQIc 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 

Finlay'* Patent* 

MATERNITY AND 
OBESITY SKIRT. 



9/11 


Tiare / 
United Kingdom. 

a,- extra, a li rani. 


Money willingly refunded it 
not beyond expectations* 
Thh skirt, by means of A*peel&l 

iwkb nt, can w kLt.-la.tiUy InurcJiJfcd 
twl Lhou t losing it* ontfiij.il appear- 
(nicflk from Incbrs to any 
lantftr Kilt?, It alw&yii hunpfl 
gnat efully, and, whatever the mu 
td the wiii^r, invariably Imparts 
tt ali nt a|ii»eHratiCe to tile* wcart r. 

U la an absolute rhm- 
iltr tq every prospective 
mother or to any stout 
lady* 

Tailor made throughout by 
eipurtii. of bett iimteri&lMrtiiimed 
with handsome silk braid 
buttons, and loopa, in ID ark* 
Navy, Green, (trev. clotbi nr 
nrrg'nK ; also in th* ftiteet bwFtdi, 
When ordering flat* ordinary 
wfltut ami hip mea^nTomenls, and 
length. Rend P.O. for B II* and 
skirt will be forwarded by 

return, 

handsome cata¬ 
logue of Latent Fashion* 

vent free on rcQueat. 


Lady Manageress, FINLAY & SONS. 

60 , Boundary Street East. MANCHESTER. 

Telephone : TiSfi PentnL 
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Inches Smaller 

since wearing the 

DOMEN 

Belt-Corset 


A Wearer writes: 

"The Be It-Corsets 
are most comfort¬ 
able and perfect. 
I have become 
inches smaller 
since wearing 
them." 


Invaluable to alt WuiflrriJFw l 
especially so to those J 

inclined to Corpulency. j * 

Illustrated and Descriptive Listf No, J 9 V) Frew, 

Doxnen Belts Co. f Ltd., 

456, STRAND (Charlog Cross), 
LONDON, W,C. 

Sold in most (owns. 


The FAMOUS Handiness and light- 

ness are distinguishing 
features of the * MAB/ 

During the 'JO ytairs of its eijji- 
tenee thouttLCulA of te^tdiiLuriuilu. 
U> il« superiority ovcrsLI others 
buTe l*M?n rendvcl. Fitu*d wi Uj 
hollow ground I.tad™ of the 
flDwt Enroll tastiMf 

qualltfe* of ihe "Mah' are 
□ uiT^rwdiy actn.^wtftdpwi, whilst 
iU WDTenlent lit* ttwi tbrnr* 
eJidiLnfluhh jr tram the luge 
crntJ rluiiisj raters now rai'iijly 
fftitng out of use 

Black Handle 

Ok 1 How fmtmdh 

Ivory Handle 

(IlolljW ground* 

1 The .1 rt of .SAt^iu'ny 'ml f «,nl free. 

f ' CO 

Binningbam. 


Jfab 

^Tj)warf 


2 6 

t/* 


MOLASSINE 


Dog & Puppy 
Cakes, Hound 
Terrier and 
Pappy Foods 

eviTt trr»n*T 

mw all trruwm* 

THE ONLY FOODS 
THAT DOCS WEEP 

iMd h- «l u " l —C im 

Sw. «d 

111 xauillNt co LtP. 

Eindtiia. it 
t*>t . ■ lift Lm ■ t 


THEY AID D[(>E3TTOJi 
KEEP DOGS MHALTHT AID 
THEIR COATS AND SHINS 
IN PlNfi CONDITION 
KRAD1CATN WORMS AND ALL 
INTERNAL PARASITES 
PREVENT SGGS 

emitting 
unpleasant 
ODOURS 
Ant frwm Qrww* 
mr Mtflcmmmmm 
mt *mr 


molassinb 

MEM gifts 
I SLibIbi 


lain 


THE BOY’S XMAS PRESENT 

BRITISH EMPIRE * TOOL SET. Said by all Ironmongers. 

Mads by SPEAR & JACKSON, LTD., SHEFFIELD. 

Not a Toy, bat Real Tools that Make Things. 

2, §, 3 6, 5,'-* 7/6, 10/6, 15/* ( 21/-,. 31/-, 41/*, 63/-, 64/* per act* 

FREE with each etf e nur Btn.k 41 Thitiffi tu Make N the Lust book published for Rot Curpt-mteia 

Writs fop lliusirateil Price Ur.; “ If - nncf rams of nesriil agent, 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


FREE 


RHEUMATISM 

CURED 

WITHOUT MEDICINE 

by guaranteed external remedy. Makers so 
positive it will cure that they faithfully promise 
to send to every sufferer 

4/6 WORTH 

TO TRY 

ON £100 GUARANTEE. 

Magic Foot Drafts have cured thou .sands of Rheumatic 
suffer era in all jmrtB of the world, many over SO years 
of age—they will cure you. Send only your uame and 
address. You will receive 4s. worth of these 
wonderful Drafts Absolutely Free by return post. If 
yon are satisfied with the relief they bring, send An, Bd.; 
if not, send nothing. You decide. This offer has been 
investigated, and ia absolutely genuine. So that you 
may have confidence, we offer Cioq to anyone proving 
this offer is not as we represent it. 

Don't ruin your stomach with harmful drugs, Juet 
give Magic Foot Drafts a trial at our expense. They 

are worn on the aoles of the 
feet, arid cure Rheumatism 
in all jwrts of the body by 
drawing out and absorbing 
the poisonous uric acid 
through the large sweat 
pores. Nomatterliowmany 
remedies you have tried, give Magic Foot Draft* a Trial! 
They will cure you. Send at once to Magic Foot Draft 
Co,, 121EJ Bangor House, Shoe Line, London! E.C,, 
and the Draft# and beautifully illustrated book on 
"Rheumatism rt will be sent you absolutely free. When 
we say FREE ” we mean it. Send to-day. Only your 
name and address—no h tumps --no money. 


MALDEMERA 

■In Tablet For mi 

THE GREAT SEA-SICKNESS SPECIFIC 

At Vmd an Hoard the Jfayal dt Own Qtkw Steamxrn 

The.** Remarkable Tablet* ami bath ** a ntnewlre 
*n*i cure of this diatreiumig untruly Hake Hailing a PI.b.mm, 
ik>lil in Bottle# at l.o, %9 t and 4 « fcieh j h r Port. Sd. etfra. 

J, C> POTTAGE A CO*, Chemliti, 110* PrJncti Street, 
EDINBURGH, * 
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Scientific Certainties 

The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on 
scientific certainties. They are exactly 
what a baby needs to develop into a 
healthy and robust child. The 'Allenburys’ 
Foods are easily assimilated; digestive and 
kindred disorders are avoided by their use. 

INFANTS FED ON THESE FOODS ARE 
NEITHER FRETFUL NOR WAKEFUL. 


& 


4Sllenburgs Foods 

MILK FOOD No.I. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD N0.3 

Front birth, to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months From 6 months upwards 


A PAMPHLET ON INFANT FEEDING 
AND MANAGEMENT FREE, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London. 



D 


Proprietors : The L/istillers’ Lompany, .Limited, Edinburgh. 
(Capita) Employed over £3,000,000 Sterling.) 

Sole Diitillers and Blender* of these and other brands of Whiakie* well known 

Indian South Africa and throughout the World* 


and popular in Australia, Canai 




K C* IV” LIQUEUR 

ingLeorgelv whisky 

D.C.L. 


Very old Special 

SCOTCH WHISKY 
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FOOTBALLS 

GIVEN AWAY WEEKLY 

during November, Decem¬ 
ber, and January to users 

of « Mason s Coffee 
Essence" for the Si* 
Best Stories or Jokes 

written on postcard received 
by m each week. Address 
to-day— 

NEWBALL Sl MASON, 
Nottingham. 


kntHii>rn of 4 
The | 

MtftJLXKKE *jll 
4nu titles* welcome 
the ipkodfd offer of 
Mr. AMoa to profile 
them with a te( of PIit- 
Mra] KiL-rrlFOfl that will, 
t f fDiuckn' iqusIy pe r 
fgno&ii, build them to the 
earn** splendid condition of 
Muscular Manhood ji* 
bj photo of Mr. Arton Tw-rewi th These 
«i#rriwt alt fad. flrttly, Ifl tile frUcml 
hoa.ltli. Ibolnit assured health u* a 
foundation, lliej 1 itrn-dual ]y fllretitfthcii 
the whule pliy«lt|Htt tu u ntah 1 of 
■?m metrical perfection, fivinr tin 
pupil ttjnt fc«liD| of create i 
rigour, brightness, and buoyanry 
that c=h ta cm It 1w* knewn ro thafti 
who tnnse**’ thr*e sreat^t of 
earthly jumfn HEALTH and 
STRENGTH, 

&*ml S|d. Eli Klamfii for |er- 
ttcolarR. splendid fapo mtiwure, 
tad autograph photo, to— 


MASON’S 

COFFEE ESSENCE 


STAMMERING 

Descriptive bijoklrt regarding it* cure wilt l#c &ent Krrc by 
Mr. W. A, YEAR&LEY. ‘ + Rosador. St. AnnM-on-&*a f 

Evpert on 5peet.li Defecis tu Municipal Education Com* 
mitlecs ; awarded (iold Medal fur Excellency of Trent it cut. 
Demonstrator of Method ixforr Hnlisli Medial Association. 
Branch Schools in Africa and Australia. 


Will Last YOU a Lifetime 


Real Stag Handles, 3 9 per pair 



4 


Curving Bet. with Real mr Hand lea, Sterling silver Ferrules, 
British limwntnenl lUmp-il, Uenium Silver end m|M, spin Tj***i 
iluptl blade, &ri illunfrmticn, hand furgeni from fine®! iBmhle 
Sheer Sheffield St^rlL Sl-rvl Fork with Rifely riinrd i^in. SEecb, 
unequalled in qualify and ftutah. 

CarvuK, jut Jiriir 3 » : Stfcfll to miteh, wteh t 6 l Comp'eta 
Set of 3 piece* ms illustration,i, in vdn-l a in I witiu lined <cmbv, 
7 6, On l*i aid pplled witli [te-t O Unlit? 1 ml t At ion It nr? Hiunlles 
At. the sujne prii'e. PutUAe : l r nit is I Kingdom. 'ri, : Ttriliih 
OobnllJi I ■; Foreign, i ‘nuntries. Sr'- extra If YOU are not 
pdrtecLJy satisfied, ([nods can Ik 1 ret limed at ulir ex|A-iife and 
your money will be promptly refunded, including 
eh ml.-igi! Wlire tillr Raillt for reforem-r h lisnkera: Met r«i]w ditnll 
lia.nk of F.uxIhicI i-md W.-di**- Ltd , Bristol flnunh Send tH*l- 
currl fur FREE CATALOGUE ,f Oilier? Sili-ei Mated lien-H 
Jewellery and A rtkle* suitable for Presenla We want von to 
iwnd for it NOW not next w^-ek, nor lo-rrmmiw. hut NOW. 
Il will iiitfrwtytin unit shew you how you can save monoy. 
FEARS, Ltd, fEstd. IMfil, ST, Bristol Bridge, ErUtnl, 
England, Why not send for fuir FREE {’atalipgue 
before you da ftnoUver thing? 


BUY t« BEST SEEBS 

a ml send at on re for the splendid NEW 
CATALOGUE FOR IfllJ published by 

JOHN K. KING 6 SONS. 

, v«*I Grvvtru fo if. M TA# Kme*. 

_CjOG_G_E_5jttA_L : _L L; __EaseAj_^lsg^ Read lug. 

DON’T READ THIS! 

UNLESS YOU LIKE MUSIC. 



HEWEIT'S CELEBRATED BANJOES. The mtur i.«* 

• ■ F' *■ n v linKrrlwLi.nl Nmi slipping refs-Steel Pulls ft t W 
"•■'in HfUl FTcpci|i. m Grade £lO tOln , SLnd Liratle, £8 9*-' 

3 rd Nr rule £o ex. . arh Irnide, £4 4 l. Pent Free. Jreifim»rii'flh 
MAN DO LINES from 7 0 to S On*. Wonderful Value for 
VIOLINS. Uutmileta OutAtx from tO 1 ®. A vinfle utfje at 
wlmii-n^io price, aud h-tP. vxrriaflo jixld, anywhere fn th^ Cnitc* 
KJnNtdnm. An enny Srlf ln»rnictor rent with **di laatrameut »fnd 
flip inir Price Liit, Fre* on Appliiaticm 
THE STAINER MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd,, 
A ripptj. 02 , St. Martin*! Lane, London. W.C 


MONEY versus 

USELESS THINGS, 

G* t aut Prompt Cash offer To-day for your Old Geld 
Hind Unwanted Jawtillery, alto loi Preeloua Gtone>> 
Silver Plate, Antiques, False Teeth. Platinum, Dupli¬ 
cate Wadding Prf*flnt», stc, W* mul cub hy next pMt W 
■ -it-l nnd return goods if -iflVv ant arcepled, 

ALLEN A DAWS, GofttemHh& p 125, London gL, Norwich. 

r >r^rVl r nj J f_n_j2ggjj^3!:_ 


Digitized by Google 


Original from 
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DULCITONE 


Machell’s Patent, 

A Portable Tuning-Fork Piano. 

KEYS & TOUCH EXACTLY 
LIKE A GOOD PIANO. 

NO TUNING REQUIRED. 


IN CAM P 


The Dulcctowb is n portable Musical Instrument on the 
lines of the Piano* but with Sit* l Forks instead of strings 
as sound producers, The tone, though, not loud* has 
great sweetness and carrying power, and is effective 
both for solo playing and as an accompaniment to other 
instruments or the voice* These qualities and its port' 
ability are amongst its chief recommendations 

^-Chambers' s Journal* March* 1909. 


The unique qualities of the Dulcitone make it particularly 


well-suited for use abroad, and it is also largely used in Infant Schools, and 
for leaching singing, and practising purposes. For Yachts, Motor Boats, and 
Houseboats it is admirably adapted; while it makes a delightful companion at 
‘the coast or country, or in a sick-room to relieve the tedium of an illness. 

Mr, H. G J t Drew, of Tasmania, writes on t/8/ii : 11 1 have now to report the arrival 
o! the Dulcitone. It is a beautiful little instrument; the tone is charming, and we arc 
more and more delighted with it^ the more it is used. Altogether, 1 must say that its 

handsome appearance, its portability, and its beautiful tone appeal to us immensely," 

STYLE B.—With 3* Octavm, in Solid Mahogany (policed «T 0A1K. 

Chippendale), or in Solid Oak (Fumed ) f complete with folding 
■taiicL Length, 28 ini. ; Breadth* (4 ini,; Height* 11 ini. ; A 
Weight, 30-lb, (in packing cate* 60-lb.), * . * - £12 

STYLE R*—In Mahogany or Oak, with 4 Octaves* 

STYLE F.—In Mahogany or Oak* with 5 Octave*, 

CABRIOLE LEGS, as illustrated above, can be fitted to style R or F* 
instead of folding stand, for 20 / extra. 

Packing in strong, tin-lined cat* for export, 20 / extra, 

SPECIAL For the convenience of client* thread, we will. If £S h* 

In addition to the price u above, carefully pack a 


OFFER. 


Dulcitone In a tin-lined cue, deliver on board steamer, 
freight, lniorance, and all chargee iduty, If any, 
any of the nanal lidpptng porte abroad. 


WRITE FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PltUPEQTUfl 
TO THE ROL« MAKER#; 

Thomas Machell & Sons, 

49 Great Western Road, GLASGOW. 


£15 


£18 


arc 


YACHT IMG 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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is the only cheese 
known to contain 
the original or¬ 
ganic phosphates 
of the milk which 





Digitized 


so necessary 
to health. 


Goode 

O 
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V CAUTI OH! SEE TOW SMITHS HAKE OH EVERY BOX-J 



U&DING 5 . 


.v,.i 


m 

xb 


Will be Perfect If yon use ihe 

Grimwade Quick Cooker Bowl 

Whurcb? TuiMingfl an thoroughly cooked froip cvotro to 
ilrcumferonco in HALF ldiiibI time, us-inp HALF the 
Crasi, laving HALF the tXptMt, 

NP FUCHtJlNO CLOTH REQUIRED, 

Auordfrl Gold Medal Fcitim! 0 / Empire, 

SIMPLE, SCIENTIFIC, HYGIENIC. 

Frlceu fSruni 1 ■- upwards. Of flrufc -cIom China thalers 
thrum ghaut the country. If tiuabk to nhtaiu, vnld to 
the PiftU*Erti:es and Man 11 fact urea's, 

GRIM WADES, LTD.. STOKE-ON-TRENT, 

for name of urJiitHl Agent, 



HOME 

BUTTER 

CHURN 


ll ht.LL blvnd 1 !b ind j pml 

hnlB 1 Ibi OrlkioiM £f+*ftir Duller. 


iNGiNl 

Rtwd. 


IEIRU4C C3. 
SW&rd, Li 


ml milk 
Buller. Fj 
• a 

i, Lo*ww. 


Gvery Ulistress; 


riOTI.1 KHTAVHANT 1B.A HOCtl 
Oft KIAHD1NG HDUIL PH l>P jft| ft T OR 
14 hLLNLY IWTC.AtSTI.EJ IN 


SAVING BUTTER 



Old and . . 
Young Men! 

Read this FREE BOOK. 


To any man who 
will send us his 
name and address 
we will send free 
(closely scaled) our 
finely illustrated 
book regarding the 
cause and cure of 
disease. This book 
is written in plain 
language, and ex¬ 
plains many secrets you should know. 
It tells how you can cure yourself in the 
privacy of your own home without the 
use of drugs. 

Don’t spend another penny on medh 
cines and worthless £ ‘ so-called cures," 

Nature’s remedy cures to stay cured. 
You should know about it. 

If you suffer from weakness of any 
kind, rheumatism, lame back, lumbago, 
varicocele, debility, decay, loss of power, 
or stomach, kidney, liver, or bowel 
trouble, you should not fail to get this 
book. 

Don't wait another 
day, another hour. 

Write us at once and post your letter. 
We will send the book without delay, 
absolutely free. Call if you can for a 
free test. 


The British Electric Institute 

(Dept. 17), 25 , Hoi bora Viaduct, London, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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PAWNBROKER’S SALE 

■ NOW PROCEEDING. 

GENUINE BARGAINS UNREDEEMED. 

/'afrpntMd by Royalty and the XuLiiity. 

FULL LIST OF 1,600 SPECIAL BARGAINS POST FREE. 

j7 ft Real RuiftlELii Fun, £5 5*. »et. 

■*/ u Magnificent rich dark «*,h]r br^wn. 
aft. luUg. CmnvlIlQ Stole. *lia|*d ixtllar. 
richly uLin lined, btaiutifully trirunutl. MS 
Ruifkn Uih and iiHda, latent Parinlixii style, 
mhI birtiiAoiDe large Granny Muff t.tj match ; 
together 13:11# Appriji al Iwfur* payment. 
IQ D Handaom* Set of Ruftt Fur*. 
*9;v £a Ba. ho* l black, illrer - Lijiped 
iK.iiiilt:d fotncolour Prlncees Stole, extra 
long, with beads njid tails, latest Parbiinn 
Style; Urge Animal MuH T with heads and 
tails hanging; greal Kcrllift IBs. 6d. Approval willingly before 
payment, 

£■2 9fi; B'Bo 1 Musquash* £15 15*. wt. venr tJeffarU 

long, wide Wrap or Stole and extra lame I*illflw ifnlT ; 
ptrfwt akine, rich sitk lining: mucrifioe, 42a. Appr»T«,[ willingly 
OT fi Jflagnlfle m £1B IOe. Set of Valuable SheffleTd 

* • 1 v Table Cutlery# by Joseph Kodeefts: ri fmble, 11 Dessert 
Knives. Carver. Folk, ami steel ; finest juiilkj iLrtnigL-lang Cnyfurd 
Itotj lust* handle*: double (sheer steel, Inuni-forged bladra ; great 
Mtcrifice, 37*. Bd. Approval u til i ugly before payment. 

9Q c Spoons end Mrli, £io la*, service, Ai Quality; 

. v silver-plat a*\ on nickel silver lUrored mak^r’i initials. 
Queen Ann* Pattern f la Table, IS Do-mert, 13TenafKHma,Table, li! 
«<Wt Fork*: *^rrio* h 5 dot 29b, fid.; half m ; L 15s, ApprumL 
jp E Ed WiiiJiilfJcent 30-gulnea Hmquaih Coney Seat 

* ■ ' , '* 1 Coat, full Juugih. 5 ^Iel. double breumted. bitid nimlin 

■tyle. richly fwlin lined, new condition . fit J7iu. kf3Hm bust; £5 5a# 
1Q C Conti"* til 14a Solid Gold English HaUn^rkwl Key. 
ui,/ Z. Lever centre tecoeid high grade ^brorejgrajih Stop 

Watch |J KudMhl, Laudon), jamllttd movenmiiL timed to -i minute 
emoillh; 2Q yeiirs 1 frarnuily, weeks free trial- BacriBce 4&S+ Bd. 
23 . fi Damaak Linen Tablecloth*= £© ©s> Fan « l ; guar*n- 
fcU v tted IrUb mao n fu t ure: two iJydjk loiiK, two LHviIb. Lung 

13 Large Servieuea# 33*. fld,; half anility. 12a, Approval 
21 jm {"*■«*•» Build Gold Engliih ILill marked Kay le«B 

* Waich.txM Uitiikeewr, richly engraved, 12 year®’ warranty 
weeks fn» trial Sacrifice, 31 *# Also Lady's Solid Cold Jong 
Watch Guardi: worth 17 I* Sacrifice, 21*. Approval 
29'fi £10 foe Tea and Coffee Service*. Uollfee 

J M rot, Uaiput, augur l*awiiu and iTtuin jug : full «ua.- H fltmtt A1 
quality, sterling silver-Minted on nickel silver. by •mineut English 
maker Perfectly uw Saorifk*. S0t. M, Auoraral willingly 

14 fi Kasslva (5 9n. Solid Gold Curb Chain Padlock 

1 ■ u Bracelet# with Safety i^tialn attiebed 14*, ad. 'LUbroyil 

Q A-W ■.•ri.h Jtj se -Solid Sliver Hair-Brush and Silver- 
w s mounted Comb, both Oordmiueiit Hall marked: beauti 
fa a lr '-.hwd rtnd etTilKxiHed ; in velvet «n*e, e*. Hd, Aiinruval. 

39 C Powerful £ix 19» Double-Draw Binocular*. ] 2 lucs 
, “MDiflcetiMO pnwer. by Lumiere * mo*t. powerful glut made . 

panic of thlp ctsji he dhtilictly read five Oli3«i f™nj thorr ; brlllijiLliL 
fin-ill or vlfw. sr:hnnmMo ltbiws, c>nhanL'ed atenwecoplc effci't, grunt 
penemuoa_iKMyer , in brown RpgUflh Je*Llitr sling h. iu; week's free 
trui.1; m£rifio\ 32s. e-d. P iipx>rov*l It^fore iieymmi 
29 fi Magnlllcent £X hh Double BreeohJoadsr Guni 
i , ' lutereluuigdfclilfl. 12- bore, totj Lerer. proof tent ml Itirrel^ k-fi 
choke. teiKnuading toekn. eentnJ lire; greut McriAeit, 2»*. Bel. Also 
an id her. ljAnini«rle^. worth g!2 I2 h. l Bicxificc. »5*. A ppmvyd wUlingly 

12 9 ^ SnllJ Gold Hull-marked Phrunuil sod 

■* ^ biipphin- Ikmblet Half-Hoop Ring; .Law yrtring large, 
besuliful, untl fauklei^K stouen ; sacrifice 13*. Od, ; ai^rornr 
Q |5 HiLiiiLmme £i :i*. Long Heck or Watch Guard; wjlid llnfca, 
V, w g til i,| fataoiwd] filled ; Jn veltet n«, 9c. dd, - approval 

8 fi ^onlidaas.) Curb Chain Padlock Bracelet#» 4id litih^ 
7T’ ^Ifh ^ty chain, Iftct awld istsmr^l) filled, in rdvet cate. 
Gre;it B&cnflte, 8 b. Bd t ■ appmvaL willingly IjefOTn n-iymeid 

12 6 Expanding Watch Bracelet, Handsome Keyl.« Watch 
iri l,, ’htru. perfntlmiekeepcr ^ tact. gT.lil tilted 4 trend Sacrifit-c, 
12s, Bd. . wnrtli Wh. ; appmval w illingly before [navincnl 
38 f *i irii i£M BU var-pcinted Black Fox shaped 

wtr, long Stole, and Jarfie Animal-shape IHufT, hnlli rirply 
iiULn ImHfi! and clc^mtly trimmed with large busby taik. henH and 
pa,ws. Terj latfa.HhLoo >]xcrplitrnaL 1 ^rgmJr-, 35s . K t,|mutal willingly 

9 6 * ■rnidno^usnit guilt jumped 1 hi Id Double Curb 


o g _ _pn |__im hh d 

" Albert. -Solid links. Great aacriflee, 9* h ed# Wurth £3 

Approral willi ngh' i>rfure pay me Ml. 

5S/-P S^ nl £ cent fP^ D1 *morid and Bapphlre Cluster 

t n l» ISvt-. S'Mm hnU-niarkril ; suit sillier ]jnly i>r Renlk 

imui There are ten pure while. aWlulely faultier dUmwi* n.f 
qualuy and w^ilur rarely rtluaLLed, sunouriilli^ x iuiwrlj and bnnd> 
amp: aniphirt: of richest quality. T.t appr^. ii.i t - i.br f,j]| Wsiuty i.f 1 Ui* 
nrnt 1 1 must tern Bejmln .55a. A purnra 1 b f, 1 ™ T ,av me n t 
9 5 ™ Very Valuable Violin, cinuhLjun Sniuil- 

1 vnriot* I reinumi. 1721 ; rich mellow tohe: Wttil LhIW iui(i i'ih - 
■m t profeteioiml or ^loiflt; Hierifii r. 35*.; w «rt h g I a A lap rural. 

5 9 Genuine ' Acme," 2 L* Safety Razor, <wJtL l^n-xlra 
Jf' , ldad^ h in baud moth- a vi-hri iiiieil rw, mmpW. never used. 
Gr«it uorit^ 5*. Bd. AppreTAll^fnre i«ym L nL 
4 9 ^'V Ls f^tfU*** KcrlfSH Lcvi-r Wjdch. 6y fc *n’ warraiat*. 
T- ^ l . n ! a Sacrifice- 4s. 9d H Appruv*! wlllJnglv 

4 9 ? r ®f: ly R«G k leti Wiljj T1 f=trt Pendaol aitai-hhl. **i iJrn*nt 
T Jlir ;L 1 pi.Id 'in.Liti|M^.[l filled, hi velvet 

\\ orth 2s a S-K'i iflrI . 4 a, ff d, A f-pn) va tM 11 r« \ any n 1 r 11 1. 
fi8 « Finest Duality £H ! i* Hammer!*** Gun. by 

r t t L 11 ^. ,Tfc:tk *‘ f / .'l-nbk barrel, 12 Une. G.oRrntkina 

pn^if tc-icrd IstiTeh. very Inplily finiaherl ami rngtwvo.1; in i-erii, t 
cnndiUtm j week a Free trial, rfacrific*. eSs. Appmv il w illingly 

Money bent on Jewellery. Diamonds Watches. Prate etc. 

fitntitie** Tniiitoifirtl l*rivatfly hy Pont./ 

Old Gold and Silver Bought or Taken in Exchange. 

/ rumpf nlryii tfiww Ut Fortipn ntwf tVfuuial t/nl*. 

S. M. DAVIS & CO., 

Pawnbrokers, Jewellers, Silversmiths, 0ptmdm^ + 1 

26, Denmark 


Hill, .LONDON. 

[©d bv VjOOQIE 



‘tficUNIVERSALORESS CUTTING O 

^ 12 SICILIAN AVENUE*SOUTHAMPTON HOw LONDON WC 


The 

' UNIVERSAL ' * 

Dress Cotter 


enable* any 
woman, however »VJ 
inexperienced, to 
cut * perfect 1 
htting bodice 
tm ms, blouse, cr 
camiwJe. 


Jufll pridt through 
at y-uuf measures, and 
connect up the point! 
from tbeoutside edge* 

of each patl cro. 


ONE Sir OF fiP*I TERNS h 
TOR HAM \ki k PCkt FITIINC K' 
LINING OR BLOUSE. I 
FROM AU STATIONERS l 
AND DRAPERS 1 - OR 
POST FREE I/ 4 . fBDW L 



RIDGE’S FOOD 


lx the nao*t risking, ftuataining. sod Euilr 
liigeHLed Food for liAElJ EH. INVAI 1 ID& and 
Ike AGED. Dih'tors reecouufiKl it 

It is DELTCluUa. RELIABLE, sod 
ECONOMICAL. 

A FREE SAMPLE TIN 

Utgellier with Ixxik on Dietary wot on receipt 
of pasfttnl tn Dept, H.U , 

ROYAL FOOD MILLS* LONDON, N 

f1/ etc , in (kt., 1-. l^'-, ninj < j - liwa 



F^i&no 

in an , 

Upright Case 
23 Guineas, 

Sonority of Tone and Quality of 
Worknianship only equalled in first- 

c I a *5 G mnd Fianc>s. 

Lxiurided steel franie t grand repeti¬ 
tion duck action, double-bushed 
keys, trichord throughout 

In Rosewood, Sheraton , 
or Mediaeval Case* 

We guammee cnch Piano Tor 30 year*, 
buT with reasonable care k will la.it at 
b-y>l twice that time, and retain its full* 
och, sweet tone. 

I fee Appruva.1 ; Free Delivery ; Short 

C rt-diL Terms by furrimgemenL 

These iaistriirii^nii have the repu ration of 
a Century and a quarter. 

DALMAINE , '’"[“X.' , 17 “". 

Sucond - hand Plano* bv BJuihner, 
Bethsifiln, ColJkrdj, from Aft. 

"darj^ii! 1 Wj g jayw AWi wii 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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k in a Beautiful Holly Box— 

jgnPnw * T a Gift that coats the minimum 

/ P rice to the donor * and eive * 

the maximum comfort to the 
recipient. 

'mpt. The Shirley President Brace 

The only brace that ensures absolute 
J y ease and comfort, and perfect freedom 
A/ of movement. They are made on a 
K new principle of easy slipping cords 

which slide with the least bodily exertion 

'jy without the slightest strain or resistance. 

Ek / The Shirley President Brace 

supports without friction or pressure, and does 
not disturb the proper set of the trousers. 

Rjw Note the careful workmanship and & w 
Kv high-grade material which assure their A 
unequalled wearing qualities. \ 

M Every pair has the manufacturers’ signed . 

f guarantee, ** Satisfaction, New Bair or S 

Money Back.” | 

Be sure to obtain the genuine, which have 
1 Shirley President ” on the Buckles. . r 


¥ Per ^/O Pair * 

Of all Hosiers ami Outfitters, 

Agents A. MERCHANT A CO., 7, Fore St, London, E.C, 

who supply the Wholesale* 


REAL WITNEY 
•BLANKETS* 


r 


Get the nbl Wf tuey Blvi fceta at fint r*t Lot us sent1 
you 0 amplw (arrtiffl gaid). ami ynmi will sou tho excellent 
quality ami value, Oharity bales a spec bill tv 

Ho. i, Tha Witney Blanket Co., Ltd.. WITNEY. 




(')OQIC 


S TAMMERING 

and all Defects In Speech effectually 
jF%. | I p by correspondence or by per- 
V v ndJ sonal tuition. The “ Practical 
Guide," with printed Medical and (General testimony to the 34 
years' success of the system, is lent to inquirers, po^t free* 
A preliminary interview (without charge) can be had by 
previous appointment, 

N «. ARSOl^jgfopj^t.. London. E.e. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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s$ee the SHffebence 

rtuuie ty Gmtetcetna, 

ECZEMA, FACE SPOTS, AND RASHES SPEEDILY CURED 



Before using 
Antexema 



Is your hand the one sore with eczema, disfigured by a ra^h 
or swollen with chilblains ? Is the skin of your hand rough, red t 
chapped or cracked ? If so t there’s only one thing for you to do. 
Apply Antexema without a moment's further delay. You will be 
delighted with the result. The instant relief you will gain and the 
cessation of smarting and irritation will be most grateful Your 
hands will day by day look better and better, until soon yon will 
have hands you can be proud of, hands perfectly free from rlis* 
figurement or blemish. It is because of the immediate relief and 
quick cure that Antexema affords that those cured by Antexema 
praise it so enthusiastically, W. IX, of Llandyssil, says that 
“ half a small bottle of Antexema was quite enough to cure mv 
hands of chronic eczema, after I had suffered for six weeks/* Miss 
D. t of Ox ton, N.B., writes: t( My arm is quite better after using 
one bottle of Antexema, It has been bad with eczema for two 
years/’ Mrs. 8., of Belvedere, writes : " I found instant relief. 

Antexema worked like magic 

I never knew there was such a wonderful remedy/* Sir. G. B., of 
Oswestryr says t Antexema relieved the excruciating pain I had 
been suffering night and day for five months.” 

But Antexema is not merely a cure for bad hands. It cure$ 
every known form of skin illness, in any part of the body, at any 
age, and however apparently incurable the trouble. Eczema of 
all kinds, pimples, barber's rash, blackheads* rashes, bad logs* 
ringworm, eruptions ( obstinate sores* baby rashes, scalp troubles!, 
and every other diseased or irritated condition of the skin is 
conquered bv Antexema, That's why you need Antexema, 
There's another reason why Antexema is so popular. It doea 
not disfigure the user, ft often happens that skin-sufferers put 
up with discomfort rather than apply greasy ointment for every-* 
one to see. Antexema. on the contrary, is invisible on the skim 
It forms a protective covering which keeps out dust and germa, 
but all the time it goes on curing the trouble, 

Do your duty to your skin. Go to your chemist or stores and 
get a bottle of Antexema to-day. Boots’ Cash Chemists, Army and 
Navy, Civil Service Stores, Harrod’s, Self ridge 1 a, Whiteiey’s, 
Parke's, Taylor's Drug Stores, and Lewis and Burrows’ supply it 
at Is. lid, and 2a. Lkl. ; or post free in plain wrapper, Is. 3d, and 
2 s. M. f from the Antexema Company, Also in India, Australasia, 
Canada, Africa, and throughout Europe. 

If you wish to try this genuine British skin remedy beforehand 

))) » Sign This Form 

To the Antexema Company, 83 , Caslle Road, London, N*W, 

Please send booklet, 11 Skin Troubles/* for which I enclose three 
penny stamps ; also Free Trial of complete Antexema treatment* 
consisting of Antexema, Antexema Soap, the great aid to skin health, 
and Antexema Granules, which purify the blood. 

NAME ........ 


After Using address. 

Antexema ** strand Magazine,” Dec., lfiriflifl .LfWlv. 

■ : mm : Dy ^ it UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Original from 


The Kenton pottery C° D'eptdz RoyalFenton Works. Kenton,Staffs] 


REAL STAFFORDSHIRE COMBINATION TEA ft BREAKFAST SERVICE 

pure white semi-china as thin as china & more durable 

i[ cr F C SAMPLE TEACUP & SAUCER SIX PENNY STAMPS c.pi 


A BARGAIN 
DIRECT 
FROM 
FACTORY 
DINNER 
SERVICE 


A BARGAIN : 

600D5 SHIPPED, 
l TO amypart. 
OF THE WORtO. 

RO.O. & ' 
CHEQUES J 
PAYABLE TO 
9 FENTON * 


7 pottery; 


ART POTTERY ALBUM, POST FREE illustbateo in 35 colquhs a solo 

__ A w SHOWING DINNER, TEA CHAMBER ft TftiNKET SETS 

WRITE TO DAY, &lass suites eg over sod illustrations 


THE FENTON POTTERY C? DEPT02.ROYM.FENTONWORKS. FENTQN.STAFFS 


COMBINATION TEA ft BREAKFAST SERVICE 

VtfiVTHtN WORE DURABLE THAN CHINA in 
R kCH ART GREEN 1 BE 5 T ENGLISH < 5 OLD, 
- OF BRITISH ENTERPRISE 


A MARVEL 


THE 

"CLYTtE" 
53 PIECES 

10/6 

1 DINNER 
J SERVICE 
I 50 PIECES 


THE 

“CLYTIE" 

53 PIECES 


FdOA CHEQUES 
PAYABLE 
TO THE 

FENTON 1 
POTTERY J 

CP J 

ftlOUSAMDSOf 

TESTIMONIAlbft 


ART POTTERY ALBUM. POST FREE i. . 'V I B* T EO in -« iSfeR 

cc lj o \/u Liurj DINNER TEA C HAM B E R Si TRIAJK, E.T SET5, 
WRITE TO-DAY. Iffss 1 suiteV Ac fc. OVER 500 illustrations 


F 

iL 



E 

PTD2R0YALF 

enton Works.! 



N 

TEA & BREAKFj 

AST SERVICE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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^F Before buying a new Bookcase 
W for yourself, or as a Xmas Gift for 
m your friend, send for our Illustrated ^ 
f Booklet, which explains how the Globe- 1 
Wernicke u Elastic ” Bookcase can be built 
up to any size and added to at any time. 
Ask for Booklet No. 5 B. 

Globe-Wernicke “Elastic* 7 Bookcases are u always 
complete but never finished” The “ Desk U nit * shown 
in our illustration is a very popular variation, as it 
enables one to have books and papers right at hand 

Packing Free Orders of £2 Carriage Paid 

L to any Goods Station in the British Isles. i 


STbe yiobc-V^rtncktf 

^ OJRee and Library fwmrtw'i, Qo, j 

44, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. ^ 
82, Victoria Street, S W. 

98, Blahopsgate, EX- ^^^F 


Ti 

i ■ S 1 . [^^1 

npm 

^ A 

G 1 

9 1 * ■ 

w'n 


* .... 

... 





ii 
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Clastic Bookcases 


WHEN YOU 

REFLECT 

upon the variety of Dog Foods 
on the market, and sum up their 
respective claims to being the best, 

DO NOT FORGET 



that Spratt's Dog Foods hold the premier position 
among them all for genuine wholesome nourish¬ 
ment and health and strength-giving properties. 


SPRATT’S 

Dog Cakes $ Puppy Biscuits 

CONTAIN NO ADDED SUGAR, NO CHEMICALS- 

We shall be pleated to send you FREE SAMPLES stiitahfe far itaxir dog on receipt of postcard slating breed- 

BPHATT'H PATENT. Ltd.. SI 3S. Fenchurch Street* London, 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Are You 
Subject to 
Bronchitis ? 


Those who suffer from chronic bronchitis, or from bronchia! asthma, 
will find Angler’s Emulsion especially helpful. It allays inflammation, 
relieves the cough and breathing, and promotes easy expectoration, while 
at the same time it keeps the digestive organs in a healthy condition, and 
exerts a most invigorating tonic influence upon the general health. For 
upwards of twenty years Angier’s Emulsion has been prescribed by the 
medical profession and used in the hospitals. It is the standard approved 
remedy for colds and coughs, bronchitis, asthma, and all lung affections. 


Rev, CHAS. F. BOX, Vicar of 
South Benfleet, Essex, writes:— 


Dear Sirs,—Several years ago* while 
suffering from an obstinate attack of 
bronchitis, I was advised to try Angler’s 
Emulsion, which i did, with the result 
that it gave speedy relief and clearance. 
Since then I have rarely been without thij 
excellent remedy in the Vicarage, I have 
recommended it to many of my parish¬ 
ioners, with the result that it is now used 
in many homes as a household remedy for 
throat and chest complaints. In addition 
it is found to act as a mild and comfortable 
aperient 






A Free Sample Coupon 


tfame 


A ddre 


DT Fill in coupon and send with 3 d. postage to the 

AMCIER CH EMLCAL GO-, Ltd., SG Clor konwell Rd** London, E.G 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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SAMUELS' TAILORING BARGAINS 


25 9 


Port Pret 
United 

Kingdom. 


You must have two 
pairs of Trousers 
with every Suit 

We have realised that 
trousers wear out quicker 
than the tuat Aod vest, 
and, therefore, make 
i rule to give an 
extra pair of trousers 
with each suit. Our 
Special Price for a 
Smart, Stylish 
Grnt/s Suit rmdi 
extra Pair of Trou¬ 
sers,. made to mea¬ 
sure, in any style, 
from the most fash¬ 
ionable m n t e r t a t s, 
comprising Tweeds, 
Series, Cheviots, 
Vicunas, etc, is 
(no extras charged) 

25'9 

POST FREE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Carriatfe abroad 
extra. 

We Guarantee the 
Cut, Fit, and Finish, 

and the Suit is equal 
to those usually sold at 
■a Guineas* 

Send t& - rfny for 
Patterns and Seif- 
Measurement Farm. 


Wonderful 


25 /- 

Dvercoats 

Sen l CJaTringe Paid on 
receipt of K<X, M.O., 
or cheque to ftrvy jmrt 
of the world. 

MADE TO MEASURE 

in best Cheviot. Sunny 
T freed*, Blanket Clothe 
and other Wll*d and 
Wtsf hflr-H l> titling 
^tatrriiih, them: siiu^ 
eoti[s are we3S irnrtli 
two guineas, indeed 
nre often marked in 
shop* at £.2 h)v, They 
arc I Kraut i Fully out in 
the la teal fjiihion. and 
guars n c «tl to we&r 
spk-n dully 

Send for yaur 
Overcoat to-day, 
ataUng chest mew- 
iurement, length 
of Overcoat* 
whether single or 
double - breasted, 
and shade re¬ 
quired. If desired, 
patterns* self- 
men & u re m e n 1 
forme* and fashion 
plates will be 
Willingly sent on 
application. 

j. & s. 

SAMUELS, 

95-100, London Road, 
LIVERPOOL. 


SAMUELS’ 

Hosiery Bargains 


Most Acceptable 
Christmas Gifts. 


OVER 130,000 PEOPLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE 
BUY THEM. 

Cvrriagr. Paid United Kingdom. 
Cnrriafft £xtm Afc'oad. 

“ROYAL” 
PYJAMA SUITS. 

In best unshrinkable Ceylon 
Flannel. Fast Colours. Splen¬ 
didly tailored in the latest taste¬ 
ful. designs. Ceylon Flannel 
has a silky feel, and is equal in 
silk for comfort, but wears 
much Letter. 4.D per Suit; 
3 Suits, 14/*. Honestly 
worth 7/6. 

When orde * ing pita re state 
chest and v'aist Measurement* 




4 3 each* 

These shim are honestly worth 7/6 each* 
please state size of cellar. 


4 9 par Suit- 

"ROYAL” 
FLANNEL SHIRTS 

Made in the very hr-si materials 
in handsome f:i*t colour design*, 
and cut by expert shirt tailor*. 

4/3 each ; 3 foMJ G, 
Should any " Rnya.1" Shirt 
Shrink Lb Washing another 
will be supplied Free of 
CluUta- 

When ordering 


WONDERFUL 30- 
HOSIERY OUTFIT. 


For 30 /* we send Goods 
usually retailing at £z 2S. 

3 Singlets, best natural wool, light, medium, 
or Winter weight. 

3 Pants* best natural wool, light, medium v 
or Winter weight, 

3 Ceylon or Oxford Tunic Shirts, in latest 
designs, or 3 best Belfast White Shirts. 
6 Pairs best quality Cashmere or Winter 
Wool Half-Hose. 

G best Belfast Hemstitched Handkerchiefs. 
When sending &fder please state chest and waist 
measurement and site &/ i&llar 
Carriage paid United Kingdom. Postage abroad 
extra. Any article of rqual value can be smbati* 
luted for another, such as shut* for singlets, or singlets 
[instead of pants. 


£H|"E SRND TO-DAY FOR OUR COMRRE^ 
I H LL HENSIVE hosiery catalogue. 

J. & $. SAMUELS. 

94 to IOO, London Road, LIVERPOOL. 

- l.f||fvE! .IT . -=—- 
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UNENIZED 
MUSIC ROLLS 


88 & 65 Note. 


Best for all Piano * Players, in all Climates. 
Last longest and cost least. For anyone 
who possesses a Player • Piano they make an 
admirable 

XMAS GIFT 

We have all the latest compositions in stock 
and can supply almost any piece you care to 
name. In case the recipient already possesses 
any Roll chosen we will willingly exchange 
same. 

Priomm from 9d. to 013. 


MUSIC ROiL CABINETS from £2 10s. 


Catalogue a and Prospectus free from 

The PERFORATED MUSIC CO., L td ■ 

94, Regent Street, London, W. 

Factory and Head Office: 197*190, City Hoad, E.C. 
Scottish Branch:' 99, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Liverpool Agents: Messrs. Rnshworth & Dr taper, Ltd., 
11 to 13, Islington. 



ORDER NOW! 


MEMORY. 

A Pelman Memory in your 

Natural Memory Developed 

to its full Power. 

You can easily and»rapidly acquire a perfect memory 
by means of the World-famous Pelman Course of 
Memory Training. With each of the five easy 
postal lessons your memory increases in power, 
your mind develops and expands, your attention 
ceases to wander, you afe able to think more 
clearly and analyse and compare rapidly, to form 
quick and sound judgments, to master work 
which is at present beyond your ability. 

A Pelman Memory ensures 

Your Rapid Advance to a 

Better-Paid Position. 

You are worth commercially and intellectually 
what your memory is worth. 

Train your memory and at once fit yourself for 
promotion. The Pelman System'has been en¬ 
dorsed by tens of thousands of Pelman pupils 
throughout the world—Statesmen, Professional 
Men, Business Men, Clerks, Students, and others 
engaged in every occupation and calling. 

What the Pelman Course 


Now the Cold 
Nights are Here 

you want warm bedding. Take advantage 
therefore of this wonderful offer of a 

GUINEA PARCEL 
of WARM 
BEDDING 

containing— 

2 Foil-size Blankets, 

1 Large Under Blanket, 

2 Full-size Twill Sheets, 

2 Frilled Pillow Cases, 

1 Bolster Case, 

1 Beautiful Wadded Quilt, 
1 White Counterpane, 

All fall doable bed size. 

45/- -r 21 f- 

Each Article Recommended for Hard Wear. 


SPECIAL PRESENTS VALUE 5/- Each 

offered FREE as an advertisement to all purchasers 
of this parcel. Illustrated Catalogue sent for selection. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Returned In Full. 

FINESTONE, 

NORTHW1CH, Dept. S, CHESHIRE. 


has done for others, let 

it do for YOU. 


The Pelman System has been taught for 25 years, 
and perfected by experience gained in dealing 
with tens of thousands of defective or failing 
memories. The training is offered on terms you 
can easily afford—in fact, you can ill afford to be 
without it. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR, M.P., says 

” I have satisfiedmyself that the Pelman System is all that 
it professes to be.” 

Mr. W. T. STEAD say:— 

” 1 consider Mr. Pelman a benefactor of the human race.” 

DONT LET ANOTHER DAY PASS 
WITHOUT SENDING FOR THE 
FREE BOOK. “MEMORY TRAINING” 

THE PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 

22, Wenhan Boose, 

Bloomsbury Street* === LONDON, W.C. 

Send Coupon or Pott card. 

To the Secretary. 

PELMAN SCHOOL OP-MEMORY, 
as, Wenham House, Bloomsbury SL, London, W.C. 

Please send Mr. Pelman*s free book. “Memory Training.” 

Name ... 

Address . •• . 


Branch Schools : 9, Churchgate Street, Bombay ; 47, Queen Street, 
Melbourne ; Club firuile, f^uft»<in ; 3. Amalienstr., Munich. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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kJgGYLL 



| A Revolution in Motor Engineering, jj 

;5 The Argyll 25 h.-p. Single Sleeve Valve Engine 
marks a new era in motoring. 

It has proved to be the greatest advance in engine 
[{ construction, and the unusual attention it received 
(j at the Olympia Motor Show is evidence of the 
rS keen interest with which motorists have awaited 
[{ the advent of an engine that is at once reliable, 
efficient, flexible and silent. 




s 


i 

8 


K 

8 

g 

B 


The new Single Sleeve Valve is notable for its simple design. It gives 
a perfect inlet, cut-off, and exhaust such as has not hitherto been 
practicable, providing a reserve of power for hill-climbing that is 
remarkable, and resulting in economy of fuel and low running costs. 

Perfect automatic lubrication is provided—so simple in 
operation that all lubricating troubles are obviated. 

The Engine is positively silent at all speeds. There is 
no jar or rattle—just silence. From start to finish the 
UiutLidtion ot the Si«*= Vabc running of the car is one smooth glide. 

Two years of severe trials over the rough Highland roads and 
hills have proved its extraordinary reliability. 

The neve model Argyll Cars pouesiing all (he 
Argali qualities — the product of specialised 
workmanship applied to material of undoubted 
excellence—are 

25 h.-p. Single Sleeve Valve Car, 5 seater, £685 
20 h>-p. Two Sealer Car ... ... £480 

15 h.-p. “ The Hying Fifteen ,T ... £445 

12 h,-p. Two Sealer Car ... £515 

Inc tucking alt tha ntte&aaty Arrcs^ories, iueh ai Hood, 

Screen, Luca* Lamps, elc, t etc. 

ARGYLLS LTD., 

TTcfwl Office & Works, ALEXANDRIA, N,B, 

LONDON Showrooms: 6, Gt Marlborough St. T W, 

GLASGOW 11 93-94. Mitchell Street. 


EDINBURGH 


i 6 t ShaiwU ick Ph«. 


Illustration df Argyll 
Single Sleeve Valve 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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STANDARD SET (No, 1).. 

In handtome velvet-fined leather- 
covered use ns illustrated. Contains 
quadruple - silver - plated sell -1 irop - 
ping ra/or. one dozen blade* and 
hrst quality horsebide gy 4 / 

jtrop complete. Price iy I/“ 


Christmas Present ? Of course, an AutoStrop 


An AutoStrop Razor Outfit is an ideal present to any 
man who does not wear a beard. 

However many razors he may possess, another one is 
never unwelcome, and it is more than ever acceptable when 
it is the razor which teaches him how to shave in comfort 
—the razor which gives him a clean close shave such as 


TO THF, MAN WHO FEELS KIND TO HIMSELF—GIVE 
YOURSELF AN AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR. 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





















it*- 


TOURIST SET(Ko.6). 

In liinlrint black Inllicr aie» lined 
Yehet aad min. GwUmt quadruple- 
nlv^r-pljirJ ir If'il Popping ruttr, one 
dun blidei. Ant qublitjr htrfiehidc 
strop, cuiJipitUe lihcr-ptilcd lube, 
(onliininf fane hair liuvin; brush ; ud 
tiKer- fJaled tub* coblain- 07/ 
4ng ihnnn( wap. . Price jfa / / * 


Christmas Present ? Of course, an AutcKStrop 


he has never had before. So—give him an AutoSlrop. 

He will use it every morning of the year, and every 
morning he will think of the donor with pleasure and 
gratitude. 

So—ask him for a penny—give him an AutoStrop— 
and wish him 366 pleasant shaves during 1912 . 


THERE ARE THESE TWO SETS AND NINE OTHERS, 
UP TO FIFTEEN GUINEAS. WRITE FOR BOOKLET, 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 














'Y'HERE are many safety razors, but only one that strops 
itself. With every other safety razor you must either 
be continually buying new blades—which is wasteful of 
money—or put them in a separate stropping machine— 
which is very wasteful of time. And with every other 
safety razor you must spend many minutes in cleaning it 
after every shave. 

THE 

Ado&trop kAzoR 

strops itself in 12 seconds and is just as quick to clean 
There is no fussing with the blade, no taking anything 
apart, but always the “ barber s edge” which gives the 
barber’s shave—clean, smooth, delightful. 


Mr. HIRAM PERCY MAXIM writes ; "l have shaved with an AutoStrop 
11 blade 151 consecutive shaves, and consider that the AutoStrop is 
**the only safety razor which ts mechanically perfect and practical/' 


Of every high-class dealer throughout the World, 

THE AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., Ltd,, 61 , NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

Atxo at ;Vr;v VoM. Tomato, Par jjt, Hamburgh Dublin^ Sydney atui Milan. 




Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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JAe fflollou) Ground Safety Razor 

BRITISH "MADE 6 ? GUARANTEED • 12/6 ■ 6/- &> 2/6 


rook Surety Rmori lutve «rt*hliilifeil i grant reputation throughout I lie 

. mud ixMJHfefrill tlhi titi tire ft>r a uuick, easy, smooth, etui eoniforUble *hav«. 
rook Bladaq, :irt- ipdi-ully Hand Hollow Ground on tjj* luteH icuntifti 
prii|ri|i|^i, 11 wing to lllclr iioiT|«*ii»« Mini we ano altlm Lo itU them at time 
exceptional!* low prteMJ Seahmok «Grand“ Safety Razor, with 
ttutiinutLc itrojipor, which a noH' 1 * can use, 7 Hwul Heltow-fl rou»d niMH 
calf strop, complete in presentation owe, AflLG [ Cheaper Model, euto- 

matlcitioiwer Jind atrop. B - ; CheapcHt, a e. Kindly tend pewteanl umUj fur 
illmi| xjiE«J IwMiklrti, merit inning tins 
Dtagaihie, or icrnL potlal order for 
sutu|He taxor at coco. 


Pi 


i I 


1UT« 


used 


l.ii 'r 


t i me a 


rh Rrii gi ug 


blade. 


Am 


fully sail*- 




DukiiifitkL 


11 The Book that Ensures Health m the Home/’ 


MEDICINE for the MILLION 


A simply worded Book of Homely Advice on all genera* Medical Subjects. Written by a Family Phy*tci«n* 

Is. *t all Ba ri a dlfertp or in Clolb Cover* ts, Ad, (post free 3<L ertra), from GKOKGE NEWNES, Ltd. {Dtpi, S.lVL), 
^[rtithamptnn Street, Sinnd. W.G 


TH 


e N BOND’S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 

: WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER 

DDCCCPPCn Awarded ill GOLD Medale and Royal 

1 HCrCllnLU« AppcLnlnfiiEi foe flaperiority. 

AND ENCLOSED WITH EVERT BOTTLE A TOUGHER ENTITLING PURCHASER* TO HAKE OR MONOGRAM 
RUBBER STAMP. WITH FAD AND BRUSH. ALSO WITH la SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER AMD PEN, 

14Q TEAKS' WORLD-WIDE REFUTATION Trice fid end Li. Said b? *11 fltitipntrt, Chemiiti and, BtOfU, 




1 ■ ~ - " 

Ihe , , 

NOVO’ BELTS 

|PAT£NT> 

We have carefully studied the 
corset questian* and repealed 
experiment* h.ive produced the 
best si yir suitable to meet 
lhr important requirements of 
health and figure. 

The *Nuvo* l>lrectoire 
Cornet id an urttnlj new comet, 
A perfect long m> 
net nmdt ou I he 
well -known 'Novo 
line*. It codim 
well down over the 
hip* IlijlI the al*b> 
tuen. uid itrifci 

Uist dlmm-w of tig- 
ibf that is ho iin f«- 
nary to the ini.t rlly- 
drrN3*‘4 woiumi. 

Gentian i ru hIio 
indulge In Golf, 

Rowing, RhonMpifc 
etc,, end deura 
perfect *ym- 

ni.'C rv i if figure, 

ihumJ prtKtire 
□or latest kiftb 
rhureun 1 
Body-Belt A 
Ladit*t lirNU' 
iHn. 

Dnb. Wlilto >k Bluk 34 6 R5 a 
Whit# Hilfc Fkw 37 6 35 A 

Silk Eliutic A Hatldt t is fi 13 6 
fftlk Drill , . „ 40 6 45 0 

t An be had ilwrmr If mini rod 
jit ■llrfiii eitirii ''twi. Forwarded 
ii [id i receipt of jostal tinier (uk! 
mint and hip 

fine Ao. D Ctitat‘HQiif on 

rorr/rf wenr far ni\4 

frfrwt* mil bt wnf i>o*t A‘fts. .1*4 
far A'bl 5. 

"NOVO” KLT CO., 

3 jS, Brown Street, Mnncbrsler. 

i.ijniiiij Apentt: Edmonda, Orr, 

Ltd-, 3. LoWfr Bay.nour Bl., W. 


A Real Christmas Present 


“MORRISON' 

Cigars. 



In Three 
Sizes, 



A ■ ■ ■ 

sJkTirtv 7 / LukmHoqa 
Smoke 

From the ckicat 

Havana Tobacco, 

wrapped in the fines I 

Sumatra 
Leaf. 


No. t. 

35/- per 100. 

25 Box, 9/. 

No. 2. 29/- per 100. 

Sample 25 Box , 7/tf. 

No, 3. 25/- per 100* 

Sample 25 Box, 4r/6> 

CASH WITH ORDER, 

TRY A BOX AND, LIKE 
OTHERS, YOU WELL 
ORDER CONTINUALLY, 


JOHN MORRISON & CO., Ltd., 
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All the world 
Put i' 

and it will be the 
Laitova is r' _ 

and the strong stronger. 

Always have it in the house, it saves the butter bill 

L Prizes for children. 

Every child on win a valuable prize in our easy Free Compeli 
E9nR|^k for children. U rile for full particulars at once. 

SUTCLIFFE €s BINGHAM, Ltd., _ 
10, Cornbrooh, Manchester. 


gladness when there’s Laitova for meals, 
it on pastry, spread it on bread, or make Laitova sandwiches 
- - firestest treat the children ever had* 

strengthening and nutritious, it makes the weak strong 


THE NEW FOOD 
^ Dai NT v ^ 



sssB.- 
Ki SftlgN 

i i “ 

A 


iVRM 

If jflipv 

'flu 

sMb 


flra3! 

pTT 




All the most 
Beautiful Women 


nej 

i use 


CREME SIMON 


(CftTlP|LL.Y FREE PNOM 

For Phi: ti MtiTso Wrifik es, 

for Fl H i TO It r T - 0 « n 1 R R: jfc r TIFTl^lU Compl^OH 

if da unequalled 

BLOTCHES. CHAPS, FRECKLES, 
REDNESS. ROUGHNESS,SUNBURN 

__dt«ijip*ar a* II by magic. 

MOTOHJSTS find It INVALUABLE 
Use also POUDRE SIMON 

Reflnrd. brJiplilful, Absolutely pure, 

Of Nit Cti m ttt r Hitrtfrttttrt 
Perfumtrt anti Store i. 




If i" the stnftAx ihai are 
iJI-ilTII.ltJTtn.llt in .1 Wllldli, 
and the wyrk'i in my 50 - 
Silver Knglkh Fever are 
rqual to tho^e tn i9-ct. 
f evr-r Waiche* at j^ia 
Watch exchanged. or 
cash returned, if rial riimroveri. 

BEFORE OUYlMC A XMAS 
PRESENT, s^nd f r my Price 
E . i st i .f W :i t *:h i‘N, CI on T *■.. \ v ul el ■ 
lery. Silver and Hinted Articles* 
erc. t wilh t T noo 113astral ion*, 
past free la any part of the 
world. Single Articles at 
Wholesale Prices, 

SAMUEL EDCCUMBE, 

Mi>iTArmntit and Jhi-^ktin 

11, Cornwall St, PLYMOUTH, 


=11 silver 

Real English 

Lever 


Digitized by 



For 50/* 
Post Fi 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Great public interest is just now being roused in the new 
models of Messrs. John Brinsmead & Sons t to be seen 
at their showrooms — models which, by musicians and 
manufacturers alike, have been declared to represent in 
perfect and complete form, and at a price within everybody's 
reach, all that science and art, working in combination, have 
made possible in the design and construction of pianos. 

Those who are interested are cordially invited by the firm to 
call and have these latest Brinsmead triumphs fully explained 
by the demonstrators of the showrooms, so that they may 
judge for themselves all that a perfect, modern piano is 
capable of achieving. 

Write for the New 1911 Catalogue, sent post free on receipt 
of a postcard. 

PA YMENT BY INSTALMENTS CAN BE AT BANGED, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, LTD,* 

IS—£2, Wigmore Street* London, W* 


NEW 

BRINSMEAD MODELS. 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THE ‘JEWEL’ PEN 
IS DIFFERENT 

to either Fountain Pens in this 
respect, that whilst it will da the 
work iti.it is claimed for high er iced 
pens, and do is well, it costs only §/- 

DON’T FORGET A 
* JEWEL* far ft- 

Of alt Stationers OI post 
free from sole makers : 

JEWEL PEN CO. mpt. 62), 
107. Fetiehurch St, London, E C* 


DARN NO MORE 


Hole Proof Hose* 



StfcNaSiKKS, QUA kA^TKKIf AS ABOVE 
TWO PA IKS FOK KiO. POSTAGE Sd 


A’ll! HfHkH 
TWIT 
IHIST" 
HAST 
lEJUJIG. 


Wpar tbfni 
jlh Irani »p 
tou like. and 
tr a lj*dc dev#- 
lct|j(« within Offi* 
mouLbii we will 
fill lie « I |g r til 

A ft SOLUTE LY 
■’KEE 

Send PO. uwiiiy, *hile you 

hatfe iliix miLgaiin* 1 by you. The 
price for two [4kirx wnmeti s stock 
iJiflH ip ou \j ;t ID. poH-Ea^e And with cam'll 
pair w<; ffre 9i written Jtunnuiteti that 
ml- i- 1? - 11 ‘-mi l it t.V ; 11.\ 

hole* within two liitiruhn Stai* fiM of I mot, 


Vaughan & Heather Or-pt in ) C-ompton Awo., Brighton* 




n 



CHEST 


AOcufi wiihiTtn 


PROTECTOR. 

- T^nr <’hpp»t from Chill*! this trend) ri 

iillw a™tlnT Vmi (n j * r nk f i' t fnir unytlilnff if 
you wear mn 1 of <>nr new Sli|mn I'bM Protec¬ 
tor* Hi ti tiff wind *i.tuirmi g*-t thrminli u, yet 
it i« mi lifrtit < 1 * in unmiln pahh'. Soft. nott- 
■ rritmtinisr. will imi worry list- mmt wn^iiivc 

A hi El 6 h .O '» nfily |nf 10 ^-J i|Kiit lpl-h 


Vaughan A Hoather ucpi. up- Compton Ave. f BriKhton. 


Madame SARAH BERNHARDT 

M Cn™ pi-i-c--r' PitielypliiH Ptutillea with (treat iuicew* fi>? Che«t> 
Thi'-^iT mid i nil i: Hliti nNMiiifiieridi iPimm t>> Ij*?t friends and * til 

ns'i lintel wllhoLit rtji in 




FAMOUS FOR 

Throat, 

Chest, 

Voice. 



FAMOUS FOR 

Asthma, 

Cough, 

Catarrh. 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS. 


"•** ; 't) Tg ifiz I e 


\ MONGST the purchasers of The Strand 
Magazine are many who will bless ibe 
purchase, if they note that Burgess’ Lion 
Ointment can cure them without lancing, cut¬ 
ting, or scraping, and without refraining from 
getting about. It brings all morbid mail ter to 
the surface, and heals from underneath, making 
a perfect cure in all cases of Ulcers, Abscesses, 
Whitlows, fatty or "cystic Tumours, Piles, 
Fistula, Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, and all 
forms of Skin Disease. Its penetrative power 
makes it the best application for curing all 
chest ami bronchial troubles. It is sold by chemists 
and stores in the United Kingdom and Colonies at 
prices ranging from i/i j. Should advice be required, 
it is sent to you grabs on ease being described lo 
E. Burgess, 59, Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C 


^KNITTER 


Provides Profitable Home Employment. 

Mattes Stockings, Vests, ami cloth 
ing /or Children and Adults. 
Writ* foe Hire of Work Term*. 

,8 Cold *<”»■ WholOMl. 

SUftr MedelSq JAMES FOSTER (Dfpt. UV4J,Fri)fgatt Prr&toa 



nv special 


APPOINTMENT 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

FROM 

The oldest Establishment (or LINEN in the 
North of Ireland :— 

H a nd-E mhd, Cattibric Hand kerchief 1 - If to M/6 each. 

ChaTmint; Lac( Edged H - 176 Sc 2^ b 

HardEmbd, Initial _ * W- lo 12/* per dot 

^ P1 B«8 n * - - * - Irom I/- neb. 

Doyliei and Centre* - * 2 6 lo tO - each 

„ „ Tea Cloth* - from 5/- each. 

ALL IN OUR ILLUSTRATED XMAS LIST. 

May we tend you a copy ? 

MURPHY & ORROfri) Belfast, Ireland 


GREY HAIR 


A An ™~ HL btl a OEINE. guAnuii 

■ h^ 1 Hft wftslia.1 -Ir, tiiirmltn. free /tT*ba (mil 

If M 1‘on[Aina no !«ad, «ilter, nier>--yT7. 

W * N»S|Jiur Will n*>l bum tbs Imut *w 

\ ^ViSjrl pr>iducv uiirmtunil Hut T*et«*4«j 

S K f v&/ & .riiT“^*Hisli* Trial Battle Sd. t pofl 

A M; fJf : pent l.-ii 1« si*. 
^ V>. Lv ■ 1 WL [-'Stan. ■ im.-fewLl Si*(* 

' v. r V coiuia* required. 

8, T- ALEXANDRE Eat, M, Wwnlltfmme QroTe, 



rlOO Pieces of Pure 
White China for 21 - 

Include** Binner Set far IS, Teu-lirca3tf»at Bet far li, 

VVr-it'T .fur TtiuKst, 3 larfe Jue>. all to match. Tliio, diiutj. 
lieu n I if«Sly finished, and rau'li piece (TuanuiitE«S to be delivered 
fthiMf|iiE9-1v ]catalofniea sl^iwinis. in colonn. a oul 
i t i fl■ i-T 1 1 nelHiilon of chkiiiH, Mat fre^e frooi the VlHCEW 
FINE ART POTTERY, 103. BURSLEB*, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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C OUNTRY H OUSE LIGHT ING 

is so simple, when yon know how. 

While you are filling your lamps with oil 
you could be making Gas—but much easier. 

MANSFIELD’S 
OIL-GAS APPARATUS 


is compact, easy to use. and produces 
Gas of great brilliancy from any kind 
of heavy oil. 

if you have wasted money on house 
lighting which has proved unsatis¬ 
factory, try Mansfield's, who back 
every installation with a guarantee. 
Economical, simple and efficient light¬ 
ing for all purposes, from a Bungalow 
to a Small Town. 

Full Particulars untf lUustraitd Booklet, 
Pest Fret. 


|| 


MANSFIELD &. SONS, Ltd., Gas Engineers, 

13, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 


BRASSO 



Metal Polish 




onivSSLn 
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A Charming Christmas 


THE SIMPLEX HOME WEAVER 


ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


An Instructive and Profitable Pastime. Full Instructions for Working. 


Now made in Three Sizes : 

No* i- With smalt Reed, to weave Tics, Belts* 

Braces, Hat Ramis, etc.* jSIil long I § net. 
No, a. With wider Heed, to wr»vc as above, also 

Mats, Table Centres, Trimmings, etc.... t # „ 
No. 3. This is a little inode] loom, beautifully 
finished, e^sy to work, and will weave 
as Nos. 1 and 2 in much longer pirces. 

Fitted with Warps, 5yds. in length. A 

very delightful Xm^ Present .JO'* ** 

Post Frau In Brltlata 

^ *5- Swerei^n Luilre Varna in Charming 
Shad**, specially dans for these Weavers 
in cofii, 2d. eatih. 

Home Weaving is a hobby that is both profitable and 
enjoyable. With a Simplex the process is .simple, and 
ymt can design an endless variety of patterns. It Is 
suitable alike for both children and adults, and makes a 
delightful present for invalids. 


Her Grace the Dowager Countess of 
Harrington, West Cow«i + ic rvtea: lie 

Uyhtt.*] with thr. Simpler H'jtnjrr, Fimi il 
Aotitfartafy anti ntty to wort." 


Hundredsofspan - 
taneovs opinions 
expressing the 
highest approval 
front purchasers 
all over the world. 


■dr*. Talbot Crashje. Adfort Abbay, Co, 
Kerry* iml<* . J| FUate fWwinl 9 / y\mr 
largest Hvawri. The Ah. 1 ntpnhVrf to W Art* 
fewrt rt jjnaai * uiY?*a. I Anrv jurt 10^1. 

0/ border far tnmrrtiny mrtatiiA. which are 
murk adburaf." 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS, Ltd. (S Dept.), Huddersfield, Eng. 


USEFUL 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


days of first love 

By William. GH&tterton. Dix. 

A. Very Bouquet 0 / 

S/iir/fufl/ //opvcra. n 

Post free, 2d- 


BURNS & OATES. Ltd., LONDON. W. 


HEARSON’S 

INCUBATORS 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

50 to 60 Egg Size - - £5 8 6 

100 to 120 - - £8 3 6 

200 to 240 „ .. - - £12 17 0 

Packed in Strang Caie and Carriage Paid , 
with full inrtruetiony 

Showrooms t 

235, Regent Street, W. 

Write far Catalogue to — 

Proprietors r 

Spratt’s Patent Ld. 

24, Fenchurcta Street, 

London, E.C 



4*. 


PREVENTION IS BETTER 
THAN CURE.” 


r 




Soap is frequently left with gorm- 
bitlen material tin its moi*r surface 
from the hands of the uver. This is 
impossible with 

The Ideal Liquid Soap and 
Soap Distributor, 

\ 013 press a button and recriv* in your 
hand enough to wash yourself with. 
Diseases cannot be contracted either 
in hotel* public washhouse, bubs, or 
I in the home where thr Ideal h 
adopted. 

For full particulars of ihb Handy. 

Economic, Hygienic I neeniion, write 

WIGLEY, 34. Silver Arcade, LEICESTER, 



BE TOUR OWN PRINTER! 


* mnlet r Pri r>t i njr n u t fit * for *J ] ptupwa t ■ m«. 1 
fbv P-'to’h. llillhrtik, i'TXSCHi. t'lrcuIrtTs Omenta 
ftildn^sji Work, Hhv rhe Cifdpifir Self. L 
1 hiking I'rjiitlliiJ Mai:hinf undOuifit 1 

PRICES FROM 14>*. Cd. 

Bn*bur? fret. CahOoTue aJ. 

■c.mft To.. 41 -p. FiirriuftfHi St, Land^n. | 

^ Vjil .-■■■-- 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Are you interested in Fountain 
Pens? For your own use or 
for Gifts? 



See the Waver ley and note how the 14-ot. Gold N In¬ 
different from every other Fountain Pen Nib—is formed 
to teoura flexibility and ease in writing along with an 
Instant Ink flow. You will Kike It to begin with, and you will 
appreciate ft* merits even more after a spell of con¬ 
tinuous writing. Let It be a "Boon and Blessing 11 to you. 


FROM 

10/6 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET TREE 


MACNIYBN Sc CAMERON 9 IiTD. 

Wavarlcy Works. EDINBURGH A i.ao FRQK 

• ••• 30 Shoe Lane, • LONDON, E.C. 13 Rue des Petite* Ecuries, PARIS 

I.,! 312 Flinders Lane. MELBOURNE Grimm 20, - - HAMBURG 




A Few 
Drops of 
CI a r o m 

on tti t Hand 
kerchief Cures the 
Worst Cold in a Few 
Hours. All Chemists i/rk 


CATARRH 
SCENT 


Never 
Fails in all 
cases of NjlsaI 
Catarrh, Hay 
ever. Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Influenza, 


j. M. BAN MERMAN, Chemist, EDINBURGH. 


Are You DeafT 

If to, you e*a be relieved b j tiling 

WILSON'S COMMON - SENSE EAR - DRUMS 

A new scientific intention, enliftJj different in construction 
from ill other device*. Alljit the deaf when all other device* 
fail!. And wfiere medical skit! hat given no relief- Thej are soft, 
comfortable and invuible \ have no wire or string attachment. 
Write for Pamphlet. Mention rhi* Magazine 

Wilson Bw-tnna Co. D ft*?* 



One good thing to do to-day for December 25th, 

The great advantages of ip ATORA" Shredded Beef Suet apply particularly to 
Christmas puddings and MincemeaL Every mother and housekeeper should 1st 
these great advantages to-day and save time, trouble and health. 


ATOKA 


No chopping—No Waste—in tiny particles ready to mix with 
mincemeat or flour, 1 lb, giea as far as 2 lb, raw suet, It takes the pli 
lard and cook : ng butter, is more digestible, and does not repeat like n 
It keeps fresh for months although no preservatives are usuct , Sol 
Shredded for Puddings and Pastry, and in Blocks for Frying 
Obtainable from all Grocer*, Sum, etc., in ilb* and |lb. boxes. lOjd, per 11 
HU GO N at Cp , Ltd,. Pendleton, Mane 



uss 


MOOtlAfNl 


lL, F r*^’omtntinlet| K Mdlral Mrp. >’o Steel fa Band 
KTocUre and light. Equally ramfortaM* ibau' 
enct or r^cliiiuiK poeilkm, Ctiomltatiftm mod 
Price Liitfi Fust, In^tm on h^Tins WMte'i 
Tfusi. Than tami*? th* (V# iuvhw nr*. atom 
otpimih*. All kinds at EHjULc Goods. Jie[r*. etc. 
to i A nny A ft* ny. Ac \ Whites M oc. Mai a 

rverTruw Co.. UA.. its, .Shaltmburr A*e, Piccadilly 

fftf n turn th in Jf rt pltnur 


RED NOSES 

area diisfiguremenE—a distressing complaint that attracts un* 
pleasant attention* t am daily curing sufferers of same. 1 w ill 
care you by a simple home treatment at an infinitesimal cost. I 
also have a machine for misshapen or ugly noses. Write me tn 
confidence for particulars FREE, Enclose stamp to pay postage, 

mr * Am Tt TE SJK|y fl«WUn .%“ fce,B1 StP "‘- 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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The crucial 
Test:— 

Read one of your own 
Advertisements; if you 
were “ the man in the 
street” would vou have 
looked at it; would you 
have bought ? If not— 

If it’s advertising:— 

Go to = 

BENSONS 

S. H. Benson, Ltd., ‘ProfessionalAdvertisers y Kingsway Hall,W.C. 

’ ’ J Origin al «m J 

□ignizeei by VjUUglt UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Efficiency is no less important 
than regularity in cleaning the 
teeth. By the daily use of 
Calvert’s Carbolic Tooth Powder 
both these requirements can 
be adequately fulfilled. ® ® 

And in addition to its cleansing action 
and suitable antiseptic properties, 
this dentifrice is dis¬ 
tinctly pleasant to use. 


YOUR CHEMIST SELLS IT. Tins, 6d„ 1/-. 

i/6 and (1 lb.) 5/-. Sprinkler-top glass jar, 1/- nett. 
FOR A TRIAL SAM RLE send penny stamp to 
(Dept. S.M.) F„ C. Calvert A Co. r Manchester. 




— 




—' 










11 tV 


— 


Digitized by C.OOgle 


urigmai from 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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I CURE PILES. 


Famous Specialist s Offer to Cure all Forma 
of Rectal Trouble Without Operation. 


HE WILL CURE YOU IN YOUR 
NOT A SINGLE HOUR’S LOSS 


OWN HOME— 
OF WORK. 


This Famous Doctor 
by Hie Wonderful “ 

I DO NOT claim to cure any and every dtsea.se. 1 
am simply and solely a Rectal Specialist* I have 
specialised for the last twenty years on the 
treatment of Piles, Fistula, Prolapse and all other 
rectal diseases except cancer, which I do not claim 
to cure. 

All other diseases of the rectum (save cancer) 1 
guarantee to speedily and permanently cure by my 
wonderful Absorption Method—the method which 
has cured over 3,000 cases in ten months* 

I specialise on Piles, and if you suffer the agony 
and torture of this horrible and dangerous complaint 
just fill in the coupon below. 

Every person cutting out and sending me the 
coupon below at once will get— Free to Try — 
my complete new 3*fold Absorption Cure 
for Piles, Ulcer, Fissure, Prolapse, 
Tumours, Constipation, and all rectal 
troubles. 

My treatment has effected a remarkable cure in 
the case of Henry F. Stott, of 5, Bottomley Street, 
Middlesbrough-on-Tees, Mr. Stott says ; I have 
suffered from Piles about five years, and after using 
all kinds of ointments recommended by different 
people I became worse, so that I sought the services 
of a doctor. 

li He treated me for about five weeks, anti then 
said I was cured, A week later l became worse, 
until at last I could hardly walk. E sought another 
doctor, and he informed me that he could do nothing, 
that an operation was the only hope. This I declined 
to undergo, and fortunately at this time ( saw your 
advertisement p and I am pleased to say that from the 
first week I began to feel ease from your wonderful 
treatment. I can now safely say that I am cured.” 

This is very encouraging, but Mr. Stott wrote 
us some months later, and said : ** A thousand 1 hanks 
to you for your kindness to me, I can sav with 
confidence that I am all right again/' This is only 
one of thousands who have been cured by my 
wonderful treatment. 

I will send you my treatment; if you are fully 
satisfied with the benefit received you can send me 
4s. b f. If not, you have only to say so, and it costs 
you nothing ; you decide after a thorough trial. This 
wonderful Absorption Treatment, which I am offering 
free, h even curing cases of 30 and 40 years' standing 
as well as all rhe earlier stages. Act now, and save 
yourself perhaps untold suftering, for piles lead to 


Cures Hopeless Cases 
Absorption. Method/' 





Dr. VAN VLECK, Specialist. [From Photo, 


fistula and [he deadly cancer. Mv three-fold treat¬ 
ment cures to slay cured, l>ecause it is constitutional as 
well as local* and I want you to try it at my expense. 

Free 4/6 Coupon 

Entitling anyone with Plies 

to receive, prepaid, Free to Try, ,n regular 4'G Package >i 
Dr, Van Vteck's. threefold Absorption Treatment, together 
with iny valuable New Rook in Colnui's (in plain wmpper). 

Na'.tp...*________ 

Adores^... ...... ... ....... ......... 

Only one trial picket to one address. 1233 

Send no motiev—just the rx>iipjn—to (H LES W. VAN VLEC K, 
1*33. Rancor Tfonse, Shoe bane, Tendon, E,C. Write lo-day. 

Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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FOR FURNITURE OF TASTE 
AND CHOICE XMAS GIFTS. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


W ell uph oUtcred for comfort 
and hard wear, and covered 

ta P «.ry d 2 Guineas 

Also applied in a am a 
cheaper lapgstry ,. 


LONDON 

3 & City Road,J£.C* 

MANCHESTER 

■J9 to 145. Chcsier Kd. 

BIRMINGHAM 

3^a t Street. 

L E I C E ST E R 

37 1 Market Street* 

DONCASTER 

i & N: 20, Station Road* 

DUDLEY 

Wolverhampton Street. 

RUGBY 

Regent Street. 

OLDHAM 

3 og t Manchester Street. 

SELLY OAK 

136, High SiTeet* 

KETTERING 

Newland Street* 

Market Harbro* 

- iz, Kt. Mary*s Road, 

Capetown and 
Johannesburg. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


Inlaid Mahogany Bureau, 2ft. 6in. 
wide* with cabriole legs, and 
fitted with auto- no -mm a 
matk slide * £5 " B 


BH 


'Sells 


. i 



Dye'Works, \ 

Paisley: 

k 



Gentlemen's Suits 
French Cleaned &■ 
Ta ilor- Pressed, 

4 6. 

15 per Lent, discount in 
lieu of postage or carriage, 

A* BELL & SONS, Ltd., 

Dyer* 
and 
French 
Cleaners, 




by POST 

Good Yeast is the secret of 
good bread. Use English 
-«-pnrc* sweet, wholesome, 
fresh kiigliHh Yeast, wldch 
is delivered to you within 
twenty Tour hours after it 
is made. Our ^Standard'* 
Yeast is made under 
healthy condition*. With 
it you make the movl de¬ 
lirious home-made bread. 
Send ^d, for sample and 
booklet i>f recipes Cot Bread!, 
Teacakes, Muffins, etc* 

Also Prevented Yeast 

for lift: in ativ pnrt &t the 
World. Write W iMfUtiiilfcrL 

POSTAL YEAST CO„ 
l>pt- S, HULL, York*. 


Special Offers 
of Rare Stamps 

“ Emmie Cordiale " Packet. 

too t -<ii- French Colonial and 
Britidi Colonial staun< all perfect 
copies, catalogued in Gibbons over 
j£o k my price 10 0. 

VARIETY PACKETS* 

aoo different catalogued over £j iw,, price %L m ioo 
difTereri l, i .ic. 11> .^nn I over 22 /«, for #6* 500 different 
catalogm il over £5 , for 1,000 different, cata¬ 

logued liver £1 1 1 for 1 ft/-. 

Stamp Albums, price M., 1 /-, ?/6, 5/-, 10/-, *o/-, post free* 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 

R*re Stsmp’’ Purchased. Exchanged, & Said. 

JAMES H R7Wfi% 4 >, Lombard St** London* E C. 



IIIIIHiaJLiH.JUI'III.HII 
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THE TORVEY CURE 

For Drink and Drug Habits. 


(A stmkUahtd over iti years.) 


TRUTH sayi : “ Has had really good results/ 1 
Filed records of our 10,000 successful cases open to ins] 
by bona fide enquirers, at any time, at the Association's offices. 




** Many remedies, chiefly in the form of patent 
medicines, have li^eii extensively advertised in thin 
country, but on beinff tested or examined they 
have been found worthier But there i* an out¬ 
standing exception* the lyitem known on the 
TURVEY TREATMENT. Many thousand* of 
casvw have been Emcceaefub the percentage being 
over !Ei per cent /'—The Scdttith Critic. 

Mr. Thomas Holmes, the well-known minion 
worker, states : "I consider your remedy an 
indispensable aid in my work.” 

“The efficacy of the TURVEY TREATMENT 
lias been amply demonstrated/*-— Ckurvk fter-teip* 


A London Doctor states (Jan., UW 7 ): *T have 
no hesitation in stating that your treatment effWta 
everything claimed for it, and I consider it th« 
only method worthy of medical attention. The 
results, extending over s number of years, are 
absolutely permanent." 

** Since the introduction of the TURVEY 8y»tem 
into Great Kiitain, some thousands of the worst 
cases of di poo mania and drug habits have been 
permanently cured, the successful cases aveiaging 
as high as 92 per cent/*— British Weekly. 


All TOBBDDications strictly confidential. 


For particulars or advice #ritc or call, the Medical Superintendent, TIIKVEY ASSOCIATION, Ltd.* 
2, Hare wood Place, Oxford Street, London, W., from whom also an Interesting pamphlet (27th 
edition! may be obtained, post free, on application* 

Telegram* : ** Turnert. London** HOURS^IQ to 5*30* Sat*+ IQ to J Tat No* 3406 Mayfair. 


ALSO 

(Same oddrattj 


TheTU RVEY NERVE CURE 


For Nearasthenia, 
Neuritis, and 
Nervous Debility, Ac* 


While away the long Winter Evenings Cheerfully with 


NEWNES’ SIXPENNY 
COPYRIGHT NOVELS 


220 by 
the most 
Popular 
Authors— 


Chas. Garvice 
E. A. Rowlands 
A. E. W. Mason 
A. Conan Doyle 


H. B. Marriott Watson 
H. de Vere Stacpoole 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
H, Rider Haggard 


W. W. Jacobs 
W. B. Maxwell 
Hall Caine 

And other equally 
talented writers* 


SOME BOOKS AND AUTHORS IN THE LIST 


My Friend the Chauffeur. C N* & A. M, Williamson. 
Galloping Dick. H. ](. Marriott Wilson. 

The Lantern of Luck. Rolwri AiiUm 
A Gentleman of Leisure. P. fi. Wodehouw, 

A Coronet of Shame. Charles Ganicc. 

Sea Urchins* W, W. Jacobi* 

Iris, Charles Garvice. 

Hurricane Island, H. B* Marriott Watson* 

Sweet Cymtocline. Charles Gorvice. 

Laid up in Lavender, Stanley Wrymm 
His Guardian Angel, Charles Garvice. 

Deris- Charles Garvice. 

Adventures Of Gerard, A, Conan Doyle. 

In King*' Byways. Stanley Weyman. 

A Wilful Maid. Charles Garvice 


Envious Elina* E. M. AI banesi. 

The Judgment of Helen. Thomas Cobh 
Heaps of Money. W, E. Norris* 

Harvest Of Quilt. Sidney Warwick, 

Hill Rise. W. B. Maxwell 
Tho Blue Lagoon. H* de Vere Stacpoole, 
Through Sorrow's Gates. H allied IT utdiffn. 
Sophia. Stanley Weyman. 

The Broken Road. A. K. W. Mason. 
Kingdom of a Heart, E, A* Rowlands. 
Short Cruises. W* W. Jacobs. 

Elaine. Charles Garvice. 

Love Among the Chickens. P* G* Wort-house, 
Shrewsbury. Stanley Weyman. 

The End Crown* Alb E. A. Rowlands, 


And IDO other engrossing Volumes. 

63 . each of alt Booksellers and the Railway Bookstalls / Bd. stamps r 3 volt* for ft* iQd., poit paid* from 

GEORGE NEWNES* Ltd, {Dept. S.IVL), Southampton Street, Strand, London, W,G. 


Pnnolp Original from 

Digitized by VjUUJJIL UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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QUICKLY in the Electrical Engineering 
Profession* where trained men are in brisk 
demand. Why be hard - worked and ill - paid 
in an uncertain berth? A course of training 
ah given by this Institute will qualify you 
for more congenial work, better salary, and 
a permanent position. You can have our help 
if you will give us 

THE OPPORTUNITY 

of proving what we can do for you. Our free 
book, 11 How to Become an Electrical or 
Mechanical Engineer/ 3 is the first thing you 
need. Bend a postcard for a copy, and you 
shall have it hy return. 

We train you in the following : — 

Complete electrical Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering {Advanced}, 
Electric Tram ways (Special 
Short Electrical Course, 

Electric Light and Power, 

Building Construction, 

Sanitary Engineering, etc. 


THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE Of 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, 

I 1 ST E, Norwich House, South Am pton St., 
EioJborn. London, W.C 


Artificial 

HANDS, ARMS 
LEDS, & EYES. 




Oldest Established in the World 


Comfort, 


D 


ura 


World-wide 
reputation 
for 

excellence of construction. 


PRIZE MEDALS: 

LONDON, FNHIS, 
DUBLIN, Sc, 


niHMiraifd C'fitnloffwe frw of 


W. R. GROSSMITH. 

110, STRAND, LONDON. 

Telephone: No. Oimthu. 





CUCKOO CLOCKS 


A Novelty in handsome Swiss 
Car veil Case*. Cuckoo opens 
small door every hour and half 
hour, flaps, his wings, calls hour 
of day ; simple construction, 
good timekeeper; 14 by 10 
inches. Post paid a ■ / 0 % 
lo any purl in ■! / / k 
British Jsles, £ f / U 


CAMERER KUSS & GO. 

I'Enbl. I7BS). 

56* NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W + C. 

CATALOGUES FREE, 


EVENS' 


AjfnsErac 

TBROU 


Ihroal <5 Vd/'ce. 

They restore full strength and tone 
to the voice tn all cases o /over strain. 
For all ailments of the throat a most 
toothing curative. Regularly used by 
t he most prom i ne n t Pu bf ic Speakers, 
Singers, Preachers, Actors, etc 
teU La y* 4 14 beiu by ali ciaamuu 
All genuine Evens' P*itj]ks, 
are marked wiih a bar. 

Self .Vd n ufhctu rft^ — 

1TAM& SORB. LE&CHEE * WEB!, LUL 
Liverpool d London, 

Pr*t Mmpl* on riwipl of pcmiv jwifagi amt Tin inf of fifet* nutgaMm 


MAKES WOMEN BEAUTIFUL 

HarvellouB development accomplished by the new and wonderful Diann 
Hethod of enlariMn^ the female husb Thin women are quickly deve¬ 
loped into commanding figures that excite wonderment and admiration. 

A new ftiui mirorUinely effective bene treatment him l*jan discovered that enlarge* t he 
female -UHt nt inH six Inch**. Wrameu who are not Urbina in this resp*rt. will nut In* 

I^rti uUrly interested, but th>*e whn by mmr unfortunate elrvuinst-'inee of he-alth or 
occupation are deficient in this development will be Tury much (luteinuted hvihjj rieeuli n- 
prominence achieved by the treatment. It is railed In a no. ami i.h controlled by the *■ l! 
known Kspawola Hipici^e Comfit. There is no doubt about the marvel Iouh imwer of 
this tic* treatment to develop the hunt ui a pnitlfyitijr piteut Anv E^ly who wi«he- 1 .. 
know tnorv about In^so should *end her name and uuMreni to the E&i**vni,* Minai ivi 
Co MtAbY. TIicy will ifin! frpi>, in I'fdri Mettled envelope, by post, a new J ' iieautv bonk ‘ 
they li.|Ve just prepared, abn plioiugmtdi^ fro m life. "howlne the aft uni development 
induced, and a afeat number of lostimormik from physicians, cliemlttn. and prominent 
ladies. fl.ll rrmmprHline Che wonderful ami remarkuble power of Bumj to enUrv'" the 
binf, 00 matter how flat, the client may tie. Do not fail Lo write at once. The l*-.iiitv 
Un>k and portraits will ddicht you, All you need to do is to send name and mldre^ 
and enclose stump for jiosiaire All correapom lener strictly ronfhlentittl 

Adilrefl* —L A D Y IflANflfi 1R, THE If. B. E SPA HO LA MEDICINE 
COMPANY iDept. 350 , 205, Regent Street, Lyndon, W. 

refinement ts stron 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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GRAVES GRAMOPHONES 




The only difference between » GRAVES GRAMOPHONE JtECORl* and the actual living artiste * 
voice, I* that the record always reproduces the artiste at his very best. While the artiste 
himself may sometimes vary- and feel "out of form Tp the record Is never "off colour*" but 
Invariably gives the artiste s finest performance. Just os you your¬ 
self select for reproduction the photograph which you consider does 
you the most Justice, so an artiste will not allow a record to be re^ 
produced which does not represent Ills tinging or playing at Its very best 


THIS HANQftOME WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE i> our own exclusive speciality 

and is absolutely up-to-date with every recent improvement The Cabinet is a 
handsome and substantial construction iti finely marked solid Dark Oak. l^in. 
x Ulin X Si in polished to a hue piano rmi*h and embellished with a tasteful 
decora live Art Ketal Panel of Grecian design Powerful tilmi StreJ Motor, 
titled with the latent frictiohlew btarinjts, finely proportioned Nickel plated leper 
Tone Arm, accurately balanced lOin Turntable, la rite 16in Sound Trumpet with nine 
leaves, and decorated in a charming ^unbination of softly blended Art Shades. 


THE SOUND REPRODUCER is constructed in harmony with the latest developments 
of the science of acoustic*, and pussrs^cs adeqiulc power to perform full Military 
Band Select iootv ith all their original brilliance 4 realistic effect, & is so exquisitely 
sensitive as to reproduce with amaritut perfection the nural subdued A delicate passages 
of orchestration as well as the mwi delicate variations of the solo artistes voice. 

WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE a ftalUvd Will hfiui JOU Iiuf Hew Afl amupb-Cm* 

CATAJcHiut. which II X Complete i I rtfin«lc (a the roo 4 rl* n N>tli "wile and 

Owcbifri*. Thii itlnctin w*jfti'^«rou man uul fnelictl Gnmopbaw inforaubm !■ 

hull jn hour than jiju would othenrin (rain in >ear«. Ever? rifle- hihiLi-ci-me! 7 ,llun? rated. FiUt 
*pci ifiLaliuni c:Ten <.r eicnr ir«del. iMid *1' i hett biih-*r;»d* mifhinn -cippliwi chi k,i*y Uanltllf 
| J j»M3enr Tcrmi-.r i,’-m the M Ps«r(iuftl fur C aril, Write to-dar t»r thu pru« thillenlibt Nxtl, 

IMPORTANT, All firiniiaplHw** ncri rii©ulJ write ior nyf nlfUfditiin uflei ^ Vredl* 
And Flarc-lrrc I * K-*. -r^ W« dellVSF nn apprn* 30 superb m-v, i on* Kcordmfl to rnur own 

Choke, mi- 3 ■ With .. Iff jnd wif luuiilfii* garment* U the N<h;or,ls are en'nelr to rout utrUtrup 

when I red ua yu?:r ljia in dikNitk. tsriid a Purieani K^ord Cal jl>F|uf ±hri Alt ittfornuliua. 

J. G. GRAVES Ltd. Sheffield. 


ENCORE 1 ENCORE" 


WE DELIVER immediately 

this Powerful High - grade 
Gramcipbnne (including TEN" 

brilliant Disc Record Selections. 
200 Special Silver Steel Needles, 
blether with all accessories), 
safely packed, injured and Car¬ 
riage paid, to approved orders 
fur 5 /- with order. When yon 
have heard Ihe instrument in 
your own hume, If you are de¬ 
lighted with the performance, 
the balance Is payable in nine 
monthly payment* of Sf> each 


Digitized by Google 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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■Ti cun a l from 
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5/- Watch 


'THE wonderful thing 
about the Ingersoll 
Watch is not its price. 

The wonderful thing is its 
ACCURACY at a price so 
far below what you must 
pay for accuracy in any other 
watch. Ingersoll watches are 
the timepieces of 20,000,000 
people—people in every walk 
of life, but people who judge 
a watch solely by its time¬ 
keeping accuracy and not by 
the afriount of money it 
represents. 

Have you a watch you can 
depend upon ? If not, get a 
fully Guaranteed Ingersoll. 


Crown 5/- 
Junior 8 6 


Eclipse 6/6 
Midget 8 6 


The Jewelled Trenton Watch 

offers the same security and saving to the buyer in high-grade watches 
that the (rtgcr&oLL does in the low-priced class. They are sold ONLY 
by Jewellers, Prices from 21 /■ upwards, 

Ingersoll and Trenton Watches are fully guaranteed by the makers* 
If you cannot obtain a genuine Ingersoll or Trenton locally* do not 
accept a substitute* but write us for name of nearest dealer* Ulus- 
trated catalogue FREE on request. 

Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 258, Audrey House, London, E.C. 
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Price of Ooerarm Table complete, in ^ CSo 

Poliihcd Oak - Mahogany,' or Walnut, h dLO" X Oo« net. 


ROBERT JOHNSON & CO., 

HOME FURNISHERS, LONDON ROAD, LEICESTER. 


ever offered for the home. 

It enables you to take meals, to play patience, to read, 
to write, to sew by machine, in fact, to do anything for 
which a table is necessary, all from the seclusion of your 
comfortable armchair. 

No necessity to vacate the warm fireside in order to write 
a note or take afternoon tea, and think of the inestimable 

value the Overarm Table" is to the invalid—no sick room 
is complete without it 

The Overarm Table is new and comparatively yet little known, but 
orders have already to be executed in rotation, and unless marked 
Urgent” immediate delivery cannot be guaranteed. 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Overarm Table 


is the most useful article 


>ti d Reading Stand, 



WE are the PIONEERS of 
Small Electric Lighting Sets. 

Our Experience is at Your Service. 

*J This is our Yacht Lighting Set. 300 Candle^ 
Power. Dimensions : 2 1 9 1 * I T 6 1 x V 6" ; 
can be slowed in a locker. It is silent, 
simple, and reliable. 

•} Send for our Catalogue, which con Sains a 
variety of hou*c and bungalow lighting plant** 
with full parliculaji of batteries* wiring, etc. 


STUART TURNER, Ltd., Henley on Thames 


The Pickpocket finds ft won't let got 



Stmwi 
Jbidfr «i 


Writ /or 


B Th * DENNISON SAFETY 

Swatch bow 

T . Can be fittol to any watch / 
cue by any tltwilkr and in ( 
mU'I'dinl wllli everjr [tanol-V 
»oti Quality Wivtcb Olw 
w E E hoQi vx txi cliArje. Ask 
tawx it at your Jeweller s. 
beimlvmWa.teht'Me _ . 

Co . Ill mi iTiirlmm / ‘ \]| 


Speak and Write 
Grammatically! 

Fluent speech find fdtaltona 
litter -writing fine ascmtapllfb 
incut# which BYejyone cfifruld 
JHaaoMl We (nu ll by pout, Heud 
■tamp ro-nlaj for explanatory 
booklet 171.* and term* of tuition. 

BROAQBENTS COLLEGE, 
BURNLEY. 



Always have 



Two kinds—GLOSSY or DULL 66 Colour*. 

WASH WITH SOAP & WARM WATER. 

Will your present decoration stand this ? 

LASTS FOR YEARS. ANYONE CAN USE IT. 

Supplied in gallon* or *mall tim lor amateur use and borne trials 

USE IT EVERYWHERE —ON EVERYTHING 


Painting Guide .Specimen* FREE from 

RANDALL BROS,* 

2. Sherwood House, Piccadilly Circus* London, 

Why not hate wall* as dean ax wind ow* * 

TJrigmalTrom 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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‘‘What 
a happy 
thought 
— a Gillette 
Safety Razor as 
a Xmas Gift! ” 


the sentiment that goes with a gift takes practical form when the gift 
is a Gillette, Your desire fora man's comfort—the safety of his shaving 
—the clean, well-groomed appearance of his face and the moral effect of en¬ 
couraging the regular-shaving habit—all these little thoughts for his welfare are 
so aptly conveyed by the Gillette Razor that it cannot fail to win his 
tasting appreciation* 

A Gillette Safety Razor is always acceptable, alw ays useful* It saves time 
and money* It needs no stropping or honing, and is the only razor that can 
be adjusted to the exact thickness of the beard or the tenderness of the ski ft. In 
use every day, it lasts a lifetime* 


Buy 1 Him ’ a Gillette Safety 
Razor for Xmas! 


The Gillette Safely Razor is British Made and sold 
everywhere in velvet-lined morocco cam, with 12 double 
ed£e blades, price One Guinea, Combination Se(f, with 
Gillette Shaving Soap and Brush-ideal for g]fts and 
holiday use—from ffjl> Write for illustrated booklet* 
* k Hints on Shaving/' and Jl The Razor s Edge and How 
it Shaves/' sent post free;, Mont ion this Magazine. 


ILLETTE SAFETY 
RAZOR Ltd . 

17* Itolboni Viaduct# 
London. EX. 


Work!*; 
Leicester. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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NEW' 
INVENTION 

Diseases Banished 
without Drugs. 

SENT ON THIRTY DAYS' TRIAL. 
Write for Special Offer this Month* 

The l4 Contury Thermal " Bath Cabinet give* 
you at home, fur ijd. each, alt the marvellous lI e-msine, 
its'■ iK'omtI mp, curivlive effects of the fatuous I urh ish 
Jlaijr.s, Opens the 7,000,000 skin pores, purifies the 
entire system. Equals Hut Springs Prevents disease. 
Saves doctors’ biilv Ha* cuied thousands. Nature's 
drugless remedy for colds, influenza, 
rheumatism, aches, pains, blood arid skin 
diseases, kidney trouble, and most diseases. 

PHYSICIANS ASTONISHED, 

AND THOUSANDS of grateful users testify to the 
wonderful results obtained. _ 

Mr, W. li., or Glasgow, invalid for fourteen, year:*, 
baffled best doctors, testifies that il cured him Of 
weak heart, sleeplessness nervous dys¬ 
pepsia. and biliousness. 

Madame Coi-mncie, of P.iris, testifies u cured her 
of Bright’s and Kidney Disease, 



Inaide or Outside Heater. 

Mr. G, A. D., Sussex., afflicted fifteen years, And 
attended by ten different doctors, after twelve taibs in 
six week's, permanently cured of Eczema. 

Mr. K. H,, London., S, K, t writer as toacomplele cure 

of Chronic Catarrh, Indigestion, and Consti¬ 
pation in his own case, and Dropsy in hU wife's case. 

Kev. W, W. „ Salop : Rev, A. W, „ Great Yarmouth ; 
Rev. T. E. S C, t lanes. : Rev. L W* l>. r Walsall : 
Kev r 0 . H.. Mtiiinuiin Ash ; and hundred'; of others 
recommend the “Century Thermal " highly fnr the 
< Lire of Bright's Disease, Lumbago Sciatica, 
Rheumatism, Bronchitis. Gout, 

Mr. G. W. S, P of Manchester, afflicted for years, was 
cured of Nervous Prostration. Headaches, in¬ 
digestion, Insomnia, and TOonlal Exhaustion. 

Mr, J. W. K. r of Bury, that il did his wife 

more good in five week', than tw r o years' doc¬ 
toring, Cured her of Blond Poisoning, and 
others of Lumbago and Influenza. 

Mrs. O. L.„ of Kensington, afln suffering for years, 
and being a invalid from Rheumatic Arthritis, 

spending jxiinuK on duLttirY bill* and visit', i t liu\tLin, 
wns completely cured after lining the *' ( entiiry 

Thn mal. 1 ' 

Hundreds of other', testify to marvellous mre*. 
WRITE TO-DAY n.Fid p^t f’liT Five I kl i l«i ™ t F(l 

, __■_ Rin'h. \i> 7T7-I muI tH>.t trih'rnftlfl 

Ifnm humlTTij* i?! flelifflitwi permit-. M-■ mr [on Hth. tifti n, */rn r 
Uiffl't Think you can't yiffHifd it. \\rile us him! will Lii:lkf 
Tnii H-tirh a jit(i|NwiiTlr>ii ?i rt pif-naMe Vi in tn [kib^f-h :i 1 Century 
Tluruiitl " free of id] tnKt to youritelf. 

AGENTS WANTED . 

CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Lid. 
( 9 ept. 574 L 2 ® 5 , Regent St-, London, W. 


GAINS 2 STONE 10 
IN 40 DAYS. 

REMARKABLE RESULTS OF THE NEW TISSUE 
BUILDER SARC0L, IH MANY CASES OF 
RUN-DOWN MEN AND WOMEN. 

Prove It Yourself by Sending Coupon below 
for a 2/6 Packet Free. 

11 My ward ! I never saw anything like the effects of (hal 
new treatment, SnrgoL fur the building up of weight and I-.-fj 
nerve force. It acted more like a mtrade than a medicine.” 
said a well-known gentleman yesterday in speaking of tbe 
revolution that had taken place in hi* condition, " I began 
to think that there was nothing yn earth that could make mt 
fat. 1 tried tonics, digestives, heavy eating diet, miEk, 
stout, And almost everything els* yuu could think of, tml 
without result. 



SARCOl WILL MAKE YOU NICE AND PLUMP. 

“ I had been lbin for years and b^gais to think it wis natural 
for me to be that Way. Finally 1 read about the remarkable 
irsulls brought about by the us* of Sargol, so I decided to 
try it myself. Well, when l look at myself in the mirror now 
[ think it is somelxjdy else. I have put cm just a Mont to 
during the last month, and never felt stronger or more 1 nervy 1 
in my life.’* ... 

Sargol is a powerful inducer of nutrition, increases cell 
growth, makes perfect assimilation of food, increases the number 
of blood corpuscles, and as n necessary result builds up muscle 
and M>lidj healthy flesh, arid rounds oul the figure, 

fur women who can never appear stylish in anything they 
went because of their thinness, this remarkable treatment may 
prove a revelation. It U a beauty-maker as well as a form 
builder and nerve sirt-nglbencr. Men increase their nerve 
jjowvr as, well as adding many pounds of good healthy flesh. 

It will td’it you nothing to prove the remarkable effects of 
this treatment. It is absolutely non-mjnrious to the must 
delicate system. The Sargol Company will send to anyone who 
Studs name ai id address a fiee 26 package of Sargol, with in- 
$1 ructions to prove that il doe* the work. They will Alsusend 
you iheii hook on M Why You Are Thin free of charge, giving 
facts whit h will probably astonish you. isetul coupon below 
to-day, with your name and address. 

i FREE SARGOL COUPON. 

This Coupon entilb-s any thin person to one -/6 package 
of Sarg.il, the concentrated Flesh Food (provided you 
have ne^er tried it, and that 3d. is enclosed to cover 
postage, king, and so forthk Read our advertisement 
printed aliove, then put 3d. in in the letter to-day 

with ibis. Coupon, and the full 2/6 package will be Sent you 
by return of pusl, Address: 

the QABCOL , p sn t. tS»A IW. Hoiaorr,. London. E* 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Patient & Physician Joint Discovery. 

Self-Acting Cure for Catarrh 
and Nose-Breathing Difficulty. 


A PATIENT and his physician—both of 
London—have jointly discovered a 
wonderful self-acting cure for Catarrh 
and Nose-Breathing Difficulty. 

This will be good news to all Strand 
Magazine readers variously afflicted with 
frequent or chronic cold in the nose, head, 
ears, throat, and chest. 

The new cure is remarkable in the sense that it 
renders operations and spraying of liquids and snuffing 
of powders alike unnecessary. 


and irritating desire to spit are telling their friends of 
the extraordinary way in which the Rhycol Inspirators 
and Tampons have freed them from their trouble. 

Douching, spraying, cauterising, and surgical 
operations are now no longer necessary in 99 out of 
every 100 cases. 

The “Open Nostril” is Nature’s own cure. 
Breathe through your nose and none of the troubles 
really caused by a stopped-up (or partly stopped-up) 
nose can continue to exist. 

Liquid or oily douches or sprays and irritating 
snuffs are the worst things possible. They only make 
matters worse. 


The patient (Mr. John Rhycol Lindsay) ’and 
physician discoverers have published a book which 
explains how everyone may cure any of the following 
variations of catarrh and nose-breathing troubles :— 

1. Discharge of thick or watery mucus from nose . 

2. Sneezing , itching , or hot (forming hard crust 

inside nostrils, or soft sore places) nose . 

3. Spitting of phlegm. 

4. Spluttering noises in ears . 

5. Occasional deafness in one or 

both ears or difficulty of 
hearing. 

6. Stopped-up nose feeling. 

7. Yellow coated tongue. 

8. Unpleasant breath. 

9. Feeling of tightness on chest. 

10. fVatering eyes. 

11. Inability to breathe freely 

through nose. 

12 . Mouth-breathing. 

13. Snoring. 

14. Discharge from (or wax inJ 

ears. 

15. Uncertain , husky or weak voice . 

16. Stuffy feeling in head and inability to think , 

concentrate or continue mental effort. 

17. Sleepiness , or Lack of Energy. 

18. Du/ness , Fearfulness, Depression , and 

Pessimism. 



A. 

The Patient and 


(aratie) ie full 
Ulustmtione. 


0 / most 


A. Shows how ths itayeol Inspiratort 
re-open natal air passages. 

Shorn how the waU» of the natal 
air pottages collapse, or dote in, 
canting note breathing difficulty 
and catarrhal complaints. 


“.Wear" Then In Your Nostrils. 

Open up the nose-breathing passages with the 
extraordinarily ingenious Rhycol Inspirators, and you 
feel like a new' man or woman at once. You can 
“wear’’the Rhycol Inspirators in your nostrils all 
night and day, too, if you like. No one will notice 
them. And yet all the time you will be breathing 
more deeply, fully, and efficiently than you could 
after a year’s training in “ breathing exercises.” 

And the Rhycol Inspirators train 
you to breathe more fully and deeply, 
loo. Why, you could not (after using 
the Rhycol Inspirators) breathe as 
shallowly as you are now breathing 
even if you tried ! The Rhycol 
Inspirators train you to breathe more 
air—afterwards you cannot do with 
less. 

If your present poor nose-breath¬ 
ing has developed Catarrhal Mucus in 
the Air Passages or Ear Tube (causing 
occasional or Chronic Deafness), use 
the Rhycol Tampons in the Inspirators. 

The Antiseptic and Curative action 
of this balsamic inhalant will help the Inspirators 
to . more quickly get rid of the double compli¬ 
cation of Nose-Breathing Difficulty and Catarrhal 
Accumulation. 


Physician s Book 
remarkable 


The new Rhycol self-acting catarrh and nose-breath¬ 
ing treatment alters any of the foregoing for the 
better. It will immediately improve your nose¬ 
breathing, and the increased breathing power will 
quickly enliven and enrich your blood, freeing it from 
sluggishness and the catarrhal accumulations which 
are clogging and slowly poisoning your body and 
brain alike. 

The immediate effect of the Rhycol treatment is 
wonderful ! It is just as if you were brought out 
into the fiesh air from a stifling room. 

Clergymen, Ministers, and Singers Praise 
and Recommend It 

Clergymen, ministers, singers, actors, actresses, and 
speakers are praising and recommending it to their 
friends for the way in which the Rhycol Inspirators 
have helped them to overcome voice and breathing 
troubles. 

Men and women whose lives were made miserable 
by constant sneezing, “ running from nose,” coughing 

Diqilized by H 

? ^ o 


Free Book Makes It All Clear To Yon. 

By # all means send for the Patient-and-Physician- 
Discoverers’ “ Book of the Rhycol Respiratory 
Re-Educational Cure.” The anatomical and other 
illustrations and diagrams and plain-speaking text 
will make clear to you how you need not continue to 
suffer from any of the symptoms indicated in the 
first part of this article. 

The patient and his physician have written, 
illustrated, and published this Book for the benefit 
of the Public. Any reader of The Strand 
Magazine may have a copy—indeed, is cordially 
invited to call and take one, or to have one posted 
gratis to any part of the world. In the case of 
postage, the courtesy of an enclosed stamp (for return 
postage of book) in the letter of application will be 
appreciated. 

The address where to call or write is : John 
Rhycol Lindsay, The Rhycol Publishers, 

L i Rhycol Building, 180 Fleet Street, 

ondon, E.C. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Complete Control from the Keyboard 


The SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 

SMITH PREMIER HOUSE, 6 and 7, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C 


Practically every operation required in producing typewriting on the 
Smith Premier Typewriter is centred in the keyboard. This complete 
control, right under the operator’s fingers, makes for speed and 
accuracy, and is an exclusive feature of the No- 10 Model 

SMITH 

PREMIER 

Other exclusive Smith Premier Features, such 
as complete straight-line keyboards, combination 
paragrapher and column finder and removable 
and interchangeable platens, are fully explained 
in our descriptive Catalogue, free on request. 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


TRacfarlane 

Jana J£g£ 


f k Delicious i f 

Ass orted 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HIS MAJESTY 


Shortbread 


Comprising tfie following varieties 

FORFAR,THICK PLAIN, ALMOND, 
THIN SUGAR,ARGYLL, £tc. 

One quality-various shapes & flavours. 

t 

Sofcf i>y weight, or m small tins. 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Choice Tea-Table Dainties 
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ROBERT JOHNSON & CO., Home Furnishers, London Rond, LEICESTER. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


BUYS THIS 


To buy a chair of such quality 
from a furnishing house would 
cost you 30 per cent, more. Read 
the following details of the " Kumsit/' then sit down and send for 
free booklet and patterns of coverings, 


A few details of the ** Kumsit * Easy Chair. 

A solid oak frame scientifically designed to give maximum of room to the 
sitter yet occupying I title floor space. 

Loose down cushions, scat property upholstered on coppered springs, 
covered with Art Velours, 

Mounted on good castors. 

Fined with the strongest form of fitment to adjust the back. 


The “KiunAit” \s alwayu sent entirely on approval. If it does not in every way 
delight you, send it back, and we refund the whole of your money* 


More comfortable than any¬ 
thing you have in your 
home at present. 


More Dirt! 


Vvv When mischievous fingers left marks on the painty 
Poor Mary , the housemaid, was full of completing 
And vowed the offender she'd certainly flog — 
But now she don't mind f because she's got Zog. 


From Tha Book of Zo££erels, 


Zog It off 

Just a little Zog on a wet cloth ; one rub 
over dirty paint ; one polish with a damp 
leather ; and smuts, drawings, and finger-marks disappear as if by magic. 
Use Zog on the doors, bath, stairs, everywhere. Can’t harm the paint. 

P.S.- Zog is just as good for cleaning Silver as it is for cleaning paint. 

A Pltnn Tin Go to >' our (Jealer 

T I Cv M. Ill and pay a penny 
— — for a sample tin of 
Zog, You will get the penny tjack when you 
buy one of the larger sizes. If you cannot get a 
sample tin from your dealer we will send one in 
exchange for a penny stamp. 

ZOG, Ltd., 6 t, Middlesex SL,London, E. 

8.H.B. m. I 
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We can carry 10 men 
at 8 stones each, 
equals t ton. 


Strength 


with 


Lightness 


This is 1 lie combi- 
nation that has made 
the 44 Roman ” Kim 
the most successful 
cycle rim on the mitr- 
het, “ Roman” Rims 
have no scams, joints, 
or rivets — they are 
unbreakable. Beware 
of welded aluminium 
rims, now being sold 
for the sake of extra 
profit, which are colourable imitations oT the 
44 Roman,” but which, on inspection, will be 
und to be jointed, seamed, or riveted—beware 
these, and, when buying, insist on seeing the 
ord “Roman” on the rim. 44 Roman” Rims 
ill not buckle at a strain of 1,000 lbs, 3 Think 
hat such a combination of strength and lightness 
cans to the cyclist 1 

Let us send you our 34-png* booklet 
telling? you the full story of ,l Roman ' 1 
Kims; post free from "komurt ’ 1 
Kim, Ltd,, Upper Priory, Birmingham. 

“ROMAN” RIMS 



THE PRESS ART SCHOOL, 

mutated by lead In# Expert*, 
thorough Art Training by Post.. Heal 
l’ri;|Minit<iry Cmirae fur begltitKUA. and 
A'IviliicahI CVmixsc for nWtrwtflrF, 


Fll^lirat Pres-s ft«t-omniesd4tiun*i Pupllx' 
drawing 9s?kl to rgi>m parlsdfcald 
Sen if Stamp for Ilivsi. Pros#fetuses. 

Bee., 37, Dacres Road, Forest Hill, London, LL 



FRASERS 


pay well for these 

Old trinkets, out-of-date 
jewellery, worn-out silver 
plate, broken gold—gather 
them together and let 
Frasers quote their prices 


Silver Piute. 


Antiques. 

Pearls. 

Platinum. 


Broken tjnid 


Bid Watches. 


Necklace*. 


Ritl gfl. 

War Medals 


Pend ant.* 


Bog prices for fine specimens. All >ioods 
ilored safely pending acceptance of offer— 


stored safely pending acceptance of offer— 
and returned promptly if offer unacceptable. 

in Acmleri—Capitof At Counties. 


R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd. 


Desk f ^c. Goldsmiths and Diamond 
Merc hunt i t Princes Street, tpsutith* 


Old Jewel lory 
Precious Stones. 
Broken Silver. 


Brooches. 


Bracelet** 

Diamonds* 


The 1,000 Coppered 
Steel Springs of the 



/ -jvrin 


auress 


(HITHERTO KNOWN AS 14 HARE - SPRING ”) 

ensure n soft and permanent resilience never appruached by any other mat tress. The luxurious comfort attained 
in tile Vi-Spring Mattress by the even distribution of these innumerable small springs, compared with the ordinary 
stuffed mattress or one in which there are a few stiff springs here and there, can only be realised by actual use. 



—0 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Mode to atij hi it nr and nuv be tisrd oil any 

NiirkcK (in whidi oplirury mattr^Hw* atp. iiRid, 
Kiairesv 3rft. wide, £3 13 0; 4ft 6ln. wide. £4 19 0* 

REA UTJPUL IL L I S TH A TED CA TA LOG US, 

tht nuxnv tpertsi) tnsriit 
of th*t wvnderful McM rear, tiENT FREE. 


pn ng 


MARSHALL 

MATTRESS 


SANITARY 
CO.. Ltd 


T&JLDI M*ki. 


Salushury Road, West Kiltoum, London, 
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i I ’ H E refinement and 
1 appearance generally 
lacking in I he ordinary 
firegrate are truly represented 
Ifk ill in the "Catron'* selection of 

choice mode; Is. ** Car'T'on * 

9 I firegrates impart to the room 

_L— I that characteristic dign ty so 

4] ■ ^ long associated with grates of 

“Carron'* production. They 
*ciF ' - jZjS I are distinctly unique in style 

and finish* and diffuse 
throughout the room a steady 
and comfortable warmth. 

Sold by all Ironmongery and Hardware Merchants 

fFtife to-day Jar So, 30 Lament Firegrate frtt* -am ah fail parfitukt^t jggrftBKSV 

OlRRON COMP/INy CARRON. Stirlingshire, iw| 

V^> anti af Fhremx Foundry,, Sheffield. W JakrI 

A complrtr assortment of CARRON pk f !> h ' fit ik-t fbIi&u*inF Showrooms: 

London {City and W<i>r Tvnci), Liverpool, Mallthsiler, ElriitijL* Nowcaille-on'Tync. liarnuti^hum, VXjMy 

Edinimfj'h, Gld^ow and Dubiin 7 , 


A Complete ELECTRIC 
LIGHT INSTALLATION 



20 

L^hts cEsass) 

- - - £46 

15 

6 

40 

Lights 

- - - £95 

Z 

6 

80 

Lights 

- - - £144 

0 

0 


These sets will 
pump water, drive 
chaff - cutters, etc. 


mw LIST POST FREE . 


Liberal Discounts to Agents. 


F. W. SMITH fit Co., Ltd., 12, Tib Lane, MANCHESTER 

' ' " V"UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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I will send you my 

5/- Magneto Belt'« 1/- 


** Human Magnetism 
is the very essence 
of the natural vital 
force of men and 
women—my Belt of 
Life gives you this 
subtle power from 
the moment you put 
it on." 

—Ambrose Wilson* 



I invite every sufferer Sffir.o 

Hr It of Life. The price i* not £5 but 5s. (five 
by easy payments* My belt Is sent on 
seven days' trial immediately on receipt of 1*. 
deposit. After you receive the Belt you pay me 
tile balance of 4 s., or at the rate of IS- weekly, 
w hilst actually wearing it* 


It will make you strong, vigorous 
and self-confident in everything, 

1 offer you a new lease of life. It 
does not matter what you have tried, 
or whether other means have failed 

to cure 
you — my 
Belt of 
Life will 
not fail 
to do you 
good. It 
has never 
failed yet, 
even in 
the most 
obstinate 
cases, 
while In 
t h 0 u - 
sands of 
instances 
it has 
effe cted 
a com- 
pletecure 

Medical Men and Hospitals 
recognise Magnetism ^ ( a c “‘ 

curative power in cases of Nervous Debility, Los* of 
Vital Nerve rind Muscular Strength, Weak Back, 
Disordered Liver, Kidney Trouble, Indigestion, 
Obesity, Constipation, Dizziness, Lack of Energy, 
Melancholia, Sleeplessness, Loss of Will Power, Want 
of Self-Confidence, Lack of Mind Concentration, 
Involuntary Blushing, etc., etc. My Magneto Bell of 
Life has cured thousands of these cases, and [ have 
overwhelming testimony to prove it. 


Don't Stay Weak, 

dence a col her day ; you can be free from weaknr*s and lie (be 
menial anil physical equal of anyone of your age. The Vital 
Po w# t which you ne'-d will be poured into your system by my 
Magneto Hell of Life* 

Thm Fallowing nre a few brief extracts from the 
chorus of universal praise received from wearers of 
my Magneto Belt :— 

"I am pleaded to say that your Belt has worked wonders. 
J have only worn ii four days, but J fee! ever so much better. 


! have suffered from eMremf 1 nemm* debility for years, and 
could not )£h’E relief from anylhinc else." 

*' 1 Fim fifty years of ace, have suffered for year* from 
rheumritisiTi, complicated with nervousness nnd insomnia, which 
were miking life an intolerable burden. Your R^li is simply 
wonderful —it acted like a charm, the pain of the rheumatism 
subsiding from the first day, and by the end of three weeks l 
w:*s a sound man once more." 

“ I could actually f'-el energy returning to me. \ was 
entirely run down, and a shadow of my former self, when I 
began wearing your Magneto Belt. I Ivwe already gained 
several pounds in weighty and look and feel lik<!a different man. 
] am stronger nnd mo?e vigorous than ever before.” 


Send to-day Postal Order for 1 b* only, and receive Belt by return. Address ; Mr. AMBROSE WILSON 
(Dept. 34i p Vuloan House, 50, Ludgate Hill, London, E*G* 3F* GIVE SIZE OF WAIST. 

.... Original from 

Dl 0 l1lzed oy VtUU^k UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN * 
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Model Railways. 


BRITISH MADE. 


CXCodel StiCak^ T ? b 
fie J$dmirais& r 
the ‘Jtatftcay Co.'t, &nl 


Full paiticulars of itaese splendid Scale Model Steam Locust 
tic., will lit found in our 

New Illustrated Catalogue No. 40 

(just published), also Seale Model Cl ocki* or iTatld Fleclrie Loco- 
motives, Hurizoi j laLVcrlii.ah Marine andHoi Air Engines.ettH 

Seale Model Rolling Stock, Wagons, Loaches, Goods and 

Passenger lifdke V urns, du 

Our Scale RuaUeis Steel and Tinplate Ralls, Points, 
Nridges, Stations, Signals, Turntable!, etc 

Mectata to Work from Engines: Fans, Grindstones* 
OmrON, Shaping and Planing Machines, IJlhes, etc. 

Clyde Built Racing Yachts, Steam, Clockwork, and 
Lkclric Torpedoes and Gunboats, Electric Launch Motors, 
Accumulator*, Dynamos, etc., and the latest Electrical and 
Scientific Muveltirs and Inventions. 

Price 3 d. post free to Strand Readers. 


Clyde Model Dockyard, Mode/ Fufineiri, Yacht Buildcrt, Electrician*? Argyll Arcade, Clfl^gow, Swllaod. 



RUPTURE! 

Anyone intcr^t^j in ! TW*d and reliable SprlnflaH 
Appllatififl for the relief of thLs iminful allirtrtU should 
*ena (tamped addressed envelop* for dwcrifliTe leaflet to 

A. UVESLEY & 80 H 8 , Ch *Ta* 8 TOCKPOHT LR ' 

!ii) jroTi r erTWT*enM heAind (An sfffwwie, 


IMPROVED 

DISC 

DUMB* AND 
BAR-BELLS. 

Price i*u Frm. 

C. IjlP 8 CD. H H 5, IBCtlTH 8T„ HUM, l.C. 



It’s worth id. to find out how Carry a Texas Gun 


you can avoid all the difficulty and trouble in obtaining 
a satisfactory fit in boots. 

We art ilie actual makers of Cerleeze Boots. They are 
made in our own factory and every pair of lasts is specially 
constructed to suit the foot of the wearer. In this way 
you are assured of a perfect fit and absolute comfort. 

Stop your foot troubles at once. Let us tell you how, 
Send us a postcard to-day foi full particulars and ill us- 
trated list of our Certeen Fine Foot Wear, and investigate 
our great /r« Ajf'efr to every client. 

Don't Delay. Do it Now. 

It wilt oftly cost you a halfpenny. 

Address, Certeeze Shoe Co., Dept. I, 
Northampton, 


Mackill’s Asthma Cure 

A vure and ipeedj remedy tor this dfslnfainfi affliction. 
Unckilla U no NEW nure, but ham been In operation far over 
30 years, and ih fanie reste on the solid foundation of efficacy. 
LIBERAL PEEK TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD 
Tim. ID. as Ha. post free. 

THE MACKILL ASTHMA CURE GO,, BATHCATE f N.B, 

glMW MI I ww^H ** * * * m\ **m***m 

Cinematographs 

With our steal comhinatIon Eioicope and 
Magic Lantern fortune are easily made at 
h«rn« Mid abrnful The BrfiWBtergraph 
“ tho King of CJnematoKraph*. rlfctlt up to 
date. n*w tisw patent*. 

flfi< herlMM bHIliant Colour* and 
fteverBBU the nubjerts while in 
motion. Complete outfit R for 
inif Picture Halls r £20 to £50! 

U mtxlrlh. Parlour bioboopoi. 
& 3 - 1 &R. Immense stock nr film* 
at a third usual prb‘«; all aiakea; 
list 3d- Portable Electric Durfits 
for Tent nr Hall. Ou tdoor P* 6 p- 
Show Bloacopefr Coin money, filfcia*. 

CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 

100, 000 Slides In &toc)i, CUnematofnipli U«t 34 Lantern*, 
id SiJiden, 0d Am supplied to MftdwiK Patti. Knym] Fotytectlflle, 
Palace Thtitnt. Maharajah of Mjsnrr. Pr Grattan GuinnesM- 

HUGHES & Co., Brnwster House, 82 , Mortimer Rd., 

KINO SLAM), LONDON. N. 



Here’s the must delightful Watoh Fob 
Hovilty in years — a Metal Phstol, 

clipped into a real stitched leather 
Hunter. Exact fac-simile of the gun- 
fighter's equipment of the Weaicm 
United States. 

Just like the drawing. 

SEND FOR ONE TO-DAY 

You will m^ke a great hit with this 
unique Fob. Bond One Shilling for 

sample. Or send £l. and ve will &hip 
you three dozen of these great sellers 

at once. 

Purveyors to Novelty Lovers. -If y&u 

are looking for pro tits, write at entc. 
30,000 i*o Id in 30 day 5 i u San Antonio. 

True Western Style 
HAT BAND. 




Of splendid Leather p richly embossed, like drawing. 
Fit any hat, .ntid lend a dashing finish to any attire. 

Send Two Shilling* for sample. Send Four fttillllvtgt. 
and uc will send you two Hat Ban do and one Fob, or 
one Hat Band and Three Fob*. 

Write TO-DAY to- 

ALAMO LEATHER & NOVELTY COMPANY. 

Dept. F..S., 425 Avi. D„ San Antonio, Texan. II.S.A. 



BAFFO 


With 

Baffo 


W lJMBJL BRJ 

I I L| 11 I □ I II 


ENLARGES THE 

MOUSTACHE. 

Trains nn 1 1 promote* lb* ffrewth of 
motutache and tieart Oontiio* na 
KTt>.*LBt>. Ity it* use vary *pp«ir*m’0 
U phTi.it™, mir docs the moiutxdn 
twisting to a (vlnt, the hMr 
Flopping** brushed. thereby miking 
the enlargement* l*fa|l H*inlrt?™<n. 
f-rr.. r>r 1 /- Po. to The Hottm* 
Perfumery Co M P M F. Dept- 
37 . Goobbi Gate. Hottlnjjh a.m. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Ererr Watoniroof 
sriiararV^I. 

MONEY 
RETURNED 
IF YOU ARE 
DISSATISFIED, 

catalogue 

AND 

PATTERNS 

FREf. 


0.11 or send, i» It-cord 
for ralaWim, tVlf- mea¬ 
surement Form, and Free 
Patten™. 


ftPGrvr# 1 
™£ I'v^vtn 


By appointment 

ro 

H M, The King, 


a . £JO* 

For Children I 

Mothers who study their children's 
health have long used Lemco -instead 
of gravy-beef—for the N ursery. Lemco 
is richer than ordinary gravies in those 
food-principles which make for Health 
—Strength—Vigour. It goes further— 
it costs /ess— it never varies in quality 
as gravies do—and it keeps good for 
any length of time—in heat and cold. 


so highly con<_entransd that a 401. 
t the health-sKmi? e^sf-nee of iolhs. 


Lemco 

jar contains the health-giving essence < 
of ihc best hutch pT* betrf". It h guaranteed 
absolutely pure— tsstandardised in quality 
—and made under strict scientific toper- 
vision From farm to tradesman* 

LEMCO — Thames Hous*^ 
London, E C 


Made in 
Crup 
(1 1 one* 
skin) 

Black and 
Brown 
grain 
leathers. 


PHIT-FOOT BESPOKE 
BOOT FACTORY, 

Rushrien, 

NORTHAMPTON. 


4 & 

Illustrated 

Catalogue 

FREE- 


DRY FEET Guaranteed 


or Your Money Back 


PHIT-FOOT FACTORY, 

Ruohden, NORTHAMPTON 

rporated wilh RESILlA, Ltd) 

77. c 'tJjljilUt' httvoht Boot Mahers in the World. 

UmVEf i ulTV Ofr- I . ii u. 


‘Phone 67 . Trlrgrimi; ** 


Many a man has lost his life through having to 
spend the day with wet feet. But apart from the 
terrible risk Lhrough catching cold, etc. , think of 
the comfort of having your feet always dry Rrtd 
warm cither Shooting, Golfing, or at Business* 
These boots are waterproofed by a special process, 
and we hack our statement by offering your 
money back in full if you find these hoots leak 
and are not what we guarantee. We charge 
you only 25 - with this guarantee, and many 
Stores would charge you 50/- without it. 


Send cash with old hoot for size worn 
and wu will send a pair on approval. 


VoXcrvtLrcc^S 

g I ^ GUARANTEED 


The H VmrtttgA j Tkt Actual Goads 
from 1) c - glatfly sSumm t& 
t-uvs i 


tomnaurt? J 


UAI PIITIMP Waterp roofer, 15, Queen at., 
YMLtn I IIILf Chcapmicta, London, E.C, 

SPECIAL FEATURE.-'Water- ooti Mn.de to Mea- 
iur« for LadL«« &nd Contlemon without any extra 
clmrtfo nuttuf"!, for uduumIIj l^rgc 


i ** Olu'KtlTlicId, " 

ton™ul* 30 A 
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500 Rooms. 
Central for Business 
or Pleasure. Orchestra 
dally in Winter Garden. 
Room r Table d'Hote Break 
fast and Attend 
a nee. from Sfo 


H nie far 
Un*tratcd 


Rookie*, 


Russell 

_Square, 

LONDON 


- THE “ORIGINAL” 

Holderness 
Hunt Glove 



Ladies’ and Gents', 2 /- per pair. 
By Post, 2 2 

THE ONLY SAFE KNITTED GLOVE 
FOR DRIVING- DOES NOT SUP. 


WOODS BROTHERS, 

Sole Proprietors, 

31 & 32, WH1TEFRIARGATE, HULL. 


“OMNE TEMPUS ” 
RUBBERLESS 
RAINPROOFS 

Bear an Unqualified Guarantee. 

** If your Omn« Temput 
fails to keep out the 
rain, we win take It 

beck,'* 


A* Mketrdi 

45 - 

I^uLir- 4S - 
or 

KirW 36 6 


Rratijt far uwr. IN all *itfn 
«wi *f jrfrir, or monte tv order, 

Health.?, ftw?. am f comfort able <t t * d 
wrtmxr of the Ustun of an *>1*™ r? 
cto*r irmn tmd, not n cM, clammy. 

Ivien-ltltf fabric. 

Wrltg fop Patterns and Booklet. E*bibd, » 

„ SAMUEL BROTHERS, Ltd 

an d «7, Ludtfate Hill, LONDON, 



How to Excel 

* 

Literary Work 


SUCCESS IN JOURNALISM 

is mews n matter of training than a matters ’(TmiuB.' and ewen the 
PL-niujt snuit be te*fin*h Plaea yourM-]f under the tuition of thu«« 
wtio know what Lbs public want uniJ cam teach you how to cater for ih 
if joti hm the lout aptitude for writing wo ran develop it am! tnit 
jrou on the mom# juakiD* n»d. by a abort and Uilvn*e\w in teres line 
“ft? of QorreswmUwci! [uuna Write to-daj for free booklet on 
Litemr? Succlwe |u |.ho Making." 

LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE (Room 31 ), 
_ 9 , Arundel street, London, w.c. 


ENTIRELY SELF-GENE RATING 



AN ELECTRICAL INVENTION 


Of Noteworthy Interest to Cyclists, 

THOUSANDS tN USE . 


The Editor or 

THE WEEKLY TELEGRAPH says: 

41 One of the most ingenious adjuncts 
to ilie cycle that has yet been devised.” 


PRICES: 

Complete Iron ^ 

21/- to 25/- ^ 

Tims moTeme-'t of the 
Bicycle senentem a 
brilliant light from 
walking 0 pM 4 upward* 

The tliuhcnt and mutt 
officiant bicycle lamp ever produced 
Beautifully finithod i>otl»heHL alu 


minium. _ 

4‘lfj-ienenitiiitf, 
lottery, or acids. 


requiring 


Descriptive Pamphlet,urith 
copier of Testimonials, on 
application. 


WARD & GOLDST0NE, 

rVTtmulacturcri, Contractors loH.M 
Government. Sal lord. Manchester 



III 


GIVES INSTANT REUEF. 

No malter what your Respir¬ 
atory Organs may be suffering 
from — whether Asthma, In¬ 
fluenza, Nasal Catarrh, or 
ordinary Cou^h— you will find 
in this Famous remedy a 
restorative power that is 
Simply unequalled. 

A Frw Sample ami <ktailed Teitl 
mcihiak fret by ptnE. In Tmi, 4 yd 
Uric Lib Depot t lialbora 

Viaduct, pf N^wb^ryS: SotU; 
ItarrUy Si Siww: J. Singer Sc S«fl; 
W EikanK ^ Son; May. Rulicrtt 
ArCo.: lEnckM^VCri'ipc^ [Thomson* 
Liverpool At ill WliuLculc ILouses. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Another 

Kinora 


Amusement for Christmas! 

Motion Pictures. 


You can have an exhibition of motion pictures in your own house without lantern or 
screen and show them by daylight or any other light 

The Kinora is a neat stereoscopic device, made in several different models, from 15s. to 
£1 5 15s. When a small handle at its side is turned (or, in some models, the clockwork set 
in motion) a series of rapid instantaneous photographs show motion pictures in aM the 
semblance of moving reality. 

The variety of Living Pictures obtainable is almost inexhaustible, Bond’s Limited 
maintain a large library of motion pictures, showing famous and topical happenings of alt 
kinds—from the Coronation Procession to a music-hall turn. 

Kinoras 15/- and upwards. 

Reels cost 3'6 each 

(with exchange privilege as described in catalogue). 


Living photographs of yourself, to be 
viewed in your Kinora, are taken at the 
studio in Bond Street. The Kinora Hand 
Camera enables amateurs without any 
knowledge of photography to take motion 
pictures for themselves. 

Complete particular* of the Kinora 
post free from BOND’S LIMITED, 
138, New Bond St., London, W.; 
also of Hamley’a, Regent St- t W., 
atid Branches. 

GIVE A KINORA FOR 
A CHRISTMAS BOX ! 


To BOND’S LIMITED, ' * TtcA * K ^ 

138, New Bond Street, London, England. 

[ enclose tSs. 6d. for a Kinora and specimen Reel, 
with the right to have the price allowed in exchange if 
I select a larger model Kinora. 1 aUo enclose the 
necessary postage (6d. for United Kingdom, and 
postage on J lbs. abroad.) 

(Strike this out if Rt*&k only ) 

Free of charge, please send me the Golden Book of 
Motion Photography. 

Name....... 

Original from 

iWtRSrTY'OFMCHIG'AN''". 


A Kinora with a renewable supply of Reels from the Library will provide an enormous 
amount of amusement, not only at ChrUtmas, but for years after. 
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THE 

SCOTTISH 


Funds over 

£20,250,000 



WIDOWS’ 


ESTABLISHED 

ISIS 


FUND 


The Largest and Wealthiest Office for Mutual Life 
Assurance in the United Kingdom 

Policies for Children—Educational Purposes—Business Requirements— 
Marriage Settlements— Dependants—Old Age—Death Duties, &e. 

All classes of LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY BUSINESS are transacted 

on the most favourable terms* 

Copies of the Prospectus may be had on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
LONDON: 28 CORNH1LL, EX., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE. S.W. 




The Sportsman will have 
hat that fits—if he can get it. 

He wants comfort for one ihing. 

For another, he wants a hat that fits snugly, 
so that every passing gust of wind does not 
carry it away, 

In fact, he wants a &&& Hat. 

Hats, being made in Alh sizes instead 
of the usual £th only, will fit most heads. 

And men who have not worn Hats 

have yet to realise how comfortably a hat can fit. 


a 


"TWEEN" HAT FACTORIES, DENTON, nr, MANCHESTER, 




Hats are the best in quality—-the most coni' 
for table in fit. 

Hats are British made; over 1,000 
Trade Union workers are employed in their 
manufacture. 

If you cannot obtain 

write to u r > for name of nearest agent. 


Digitized by 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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BERMAEINE, 

- BREAD - 

There is no better sign of 
the advance of knowledge 
regarding food that nour¬ 
ishes, than Bermaline 
Bread. 


Delightfully Soothing and Refreshing 

during the Winter. 



This Dainty Toilet Preparation protects the skin against 
the effects of Frost, Cold Winds, and Hard Water, and 
prevents Roughness, Redness. Irritation. Chaps, etc. 

Will keep your ekin In a perfect condition 
all the year round. 

Renders the Skin Soft and White, and adds a charm of youth 
to the compieuioft 8otth;i If* of all Chemists and Stores. 

a. B BETH ABU AMD HON, CHELTENHAM. 
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The Keeley Treatment 

For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug Inebriety. 

This cur© has been under the constant observation of an Honorary Committee of 
Peers and prominent Gentlemen for the last sixteen years. During' that time the late 
Canon Fleming- has been chairman of the Committee. Among the other members of the 
Committee are the flight Honourable Lord Montagu or Beaulieu, the Hon, H. W- 
Forster, M,?,, the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., Richard Burbidge, Esq.* and others. 
In their last report they have unanimously affirmed that their confidence in the Keeley 
Treatment is complete. This Report can be had free on application to the Secretary. 

So great has been, the success of the Keeley Inebriety. After carefully inquiring into the history 


Treatment that the hundred-and-one Imitations 
and substitutes which have sprung up In Its path 
are but a natural consequence* 

However* the Keeley Treatment Is not an experi¬ 
ment, as are the Imitations and substitutes, but a 
tried and true success which In the East twenty 
years has won its way by Its cures. 

*■ Truth ** says; " There are Drink Cures before 
the public, the efficacy of which Is vouched for by 
credible testimony, as, for example, the Keeley 
Institute. But there are some rank swindles. 11 

More than Half a Million 

have taken the treatment, among them 17,000 
physicians. Does not this fact alone speak 
volumes? And twenty per cent, of our patients 
come through the recommendation of their family 
physician. 

It is a well-recognised fact that Inebriety is a 
stubborn disease and cannot be cured with a few 
self ad ministered home remedies, but, to effect a 
cure, must lie more carefully treated than almost 
any other disease. 

The Keeley Treatment is always administered by 
physicians, who have made a special study of 


of each patient, and making a thorough physical 
examination, they t reat each case according to I he 
condition of the patient. 

No constitution Is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment. 

l J alients are given the utmost freedom ; there is 
absolutely no confinement, and, until the remedies 
render it unnecessary; they are allowed their usual 
amount of alcohol or drugs. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of rheir 
own selection. 

“It.Really Cures.*’ 

11 It really cures. It does what it professes to do.” 

Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society. 

The treatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in the 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 9, 

West Bolton Gardens, London, S- W. (Telephone 
427 Western), or by special arrangement we can 
send one of our physicians to the patient** own 
home, or to travel with patient 


n C ILI |L| ’O Self-Fitting: “Perfect Safety” 

DLllOvIl O GOLD WATCH BRACELETS 



Open Face, Half Hunter, 

£» Hs. All* 

Others front £fi. 

Warranted TlmeHeepers. 

Sold at strictly moderate prices for cash, 

or™ “Cl>e Cimca” 

SYSTEM tif PURCHASE BY 

MONTHLY payments of £1. 


Fitting any size wrist. Superior to all others. 
LEVER MOVEMENT. 

Not subject to the usual ills of Watch-Bracelets, but 
containing Improvements special to BENSON'S 
WATCHES. 

No* t, of Watches, Chains, and J^yhcUht. 

No. a t of Clocks, " Empire " EIcctro-PLaie, Ftup, 
and inexpensive Silver Articles for Presents 

(Mention The Strand Magazine.) 

62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 

and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
FREE. 



LAND OF SUNSHINE, 

HEALTH JND PLEASURE TOURS TO 

Madeira and the Canary Islands 

First Class Return Tickets including one week** board and accommodation 
at the Hotel Metropole, Las Palmas, or Hotel Pino de Oro, Teneriffe, 

IS GUINEAS and 18 GUINEAS. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET and full particulars from 
ELDER DEMPSTER & CO., Ltd., Colonial House, Liverpool; 4, St Mary Alt, London j 
30, Mosley Street* Manchester ; Birmingham ; C ardiff. _ 

Digitized by VtU U^ k UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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COMFORTABLE, STYLISH, HARD-WEARING. 

Haj tic had mUh IiiTerbal Plow!, liniE H+*at. mil Wfa k. willi ur wirliuiit HtitchSiiif at 
(■Kit Made hi u lariw tiuii-ty <if iKMUlifal Hotnir-apua Tweed*, in den-itm* niul colounng'* 
t-ntirrlv to l yvjiljuul ami l^e. aUo vti Black. Navy. mui Oreun Serge. 

Stock SI eg*, 'JIijl waitif, IvinMh ;w, jo. -10. 41. 4iUn . £l la. i Special SLzea. marie to 
iiiciMir- £l 3^.; Large SlU&, Froiti 27 1" ,uiln. halkI, £l 6*. ntflf 30t]i waist, on 

tif plicittkMt. U'hflt w'limnit IttejMurrnujiiL*. IihIipm ihoultl taki? leLiglii ol akift frtmj Foot of 
wa^tlwfli], and Mitlc wuk.li r^nirnl niund fool. 

COATS MADE TO MATCH SKIRTS- EatlmattjB on application, 
Himfiis of Tm h.Ki,'> roi St juts ak-P MtAiiNratsit Fohh Pf*st Fh.ee. 


Ladies should tend For flamplti and particulars of the tamed 
M CALEDONIAN' - SCOTCH W J N«C E Y S. Free on request, 

COPLAND & LYE, 

CALEDONIAN HOUSE, GLASGOW. 
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THE IDEAL SKIRT FOR THE OUTDOOR LADY 


[S THE WELL-KNOWN 


■m 


si* 


i** 


J**' 


a»s* 


*9* 


«• 


Ihe like. Si 

J EYONS 


CALEDONIAN’ 

SKIRT 


Golf, Walhinc, 
and Sports’ 

NEW TWEEDS. NEW SHAPE, 


in Stock 
Sizes. 

EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


for PLEASURE & 
rest your eyes. 

W« supply KniEEm* Wool* particularly 
cheaply In all shadat, nut i4 specially 
good quality, We mil luaL li nil* *Wc you 
Wititi ftirji Cap. WaisLcoat. Coif Coat, and 

-* nd foe (JatBLlofue to-day to 

St MELLQR, Birmingham, 


DEAF or BLIND 


The ISOIf 3U5THDD WITSOUl 
OPERATION riTvcti marTL'llon* 
cureflin Eve md Ear iitDeum. Deaf* 
iii'W in lu farted fi>ruii, in the 

Head aud Ear*, Fair I Ti«clmnre« P ete. 
Write fur testimonial* luil! printed 
form of quejJtiuiii* to be uieworccL 
ient free. Mr. ISON. Oculist and 
A unit. ItoiU M Eye and Ear Diispen 
aary. Ltd.. 71, fH fimnce &L, l«da 
iKifc.ibliriieri ikTu _ 


A Substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. 

CAPSICUM VASELINE 

Will not Blister the most Delicate Shin. 

hs application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for all pains and colds in the chest 
throat, and lungs; stomach cramps, chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty 
complaints; also particularly effective for headache and toothache. 

Capsicum Vaseline ' has all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard plaster 
without us disagreeable features. In the lube it is absolutely sanitary, and may tie applied easily, safely, 
and at a moment s notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, 1 /-. 

Jf not obtainable locally, a sample tube will be sent post free to any address upon receipt of if- P.Q, 
or stamps. r 

VASELINE Hair Tonic 

The World’s Best Preparation for the Hair. 

Kverylxdy should realise the importance of giving the hair dail y care. Ordinary washing and brush- 
ing is not effective in preventing germs attacking the hair—those germs which destroy the roots and 
prevent growth. Keep your half dean ami the roots healthy by using every day a little ''VASELINE” 
I hvir I tmae No need far vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing, 
ii will restore and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and keep the scalp clean and 
sweet. Delicately perfumed, it will make your hair as beautiful as it ought to be. 

Try a Bottle, 1/-, 2/-, and 3/-. 

If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent* post free to any address in the United 
Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order for I /-, a/-, or 3/<- t or stamps. 

Booklet cf all " V&ittint rP / refar*tsons free. 

The Word *' Vaseline ” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 

CHESEBKOL’GH MANtJFACTURING CO., 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, H.C. 
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All that gifts should bet 




POST 

EARLY for 
COLONIES 
and FOREIGN 
LANDS. . . . 

^Prices are the usual Gift 'Prices ; 

Vulcanite: 10 6. 16 6. *5/-, 

Mounted with Bands; 12 6. 13% Zl'% 

30 - upwards. 

Silver: 25/-, 30 % « 63/- upwards. 

Gold: 103/% 126% 150/- upwards. 

SOLD BY STATIONERS & JEWELLERS. 

May u?f send our Complete illustrated Catalogue ?—Ifs Port Fret. 

MARIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80, High Holborn, 

LONDON. W.C. 

Ah, Oh»»pdi(3e P E O , H&t. EUcent HtreeL. W . Lem Ion ; ;j t Exc-hun^! Street. Maneheater ; 
Hi. Hue NeUTe, fti’UHvel* . BFrOTatiOt, U7, A<V. tie I'Owni, And »t N-twr Yu>fk, 

Chlcttgu, Toronto, and fljtiiw?. 


Swan 

Swan” Fountpen is a gift 
that everyone has use for: 
a gift that all will ap¬ 
preciate : a gift that 
will last: a gift 
that will prove 
worthy of 
your choice. 


A 


14 6 


N.B.— For all Fountain or Steel Pens use "Swan' 
and 1: with filler. 


Swan 


Ink, fid. 


12 6 


All that gifts should be I 


(X^ ^UyTLisi ’^ i-JlCo / 
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A Hint to the Homeless 

By 

FRANKLIN O, KING. 

My Friend—Do you remember the Home of 
Your Boyhood—in the Country? Most City 
Men were Born in the Country, And most of their 
Children's Children will*b£ Born in the Country, 
and the Reasons are Many and Obvious. If you 
were bom in the Country, You will never Forget 
the Old Home, It was just a simple, unpreten¬ 
tious House, set about with big trees, with 
circling meadows and fields rich with the 
promise of harvest. 

Inside the House was the Table spread with 
snowy linen, the Big restful Beds, the Old Open 
Fireplace, and the old Family Bible, holding the 
simple annals of the Family and the Heart and 
Conscience of the Home, And when you came 
Home from the Fields, there w r as always assur¬ 
ance of good Things to Eat 
when You H But your feet 
under Fathers Table/* for 
Mother was There to See to 
Thau 

In those days Father was 
to you The Greatest Man in 
all the World, and you still 
revere him as A Gram! Old 
Man* He was just a plain 
farmer, a simple, upright 
man* with no Mortgage on 
his Hoof, no Lien on his 
Growing Crops, Master of 
His Land, and Master of 
Himself, 

1 suppose You often ask 
Ypurself why You didn't 
stick to the Old Home, with 
its assurance of Peace and 
Plenty. I Know Why, It 
was the Call of the Q'/y. it 
Lured You and Fooled You, 
just as it has thousands of 
your Fellows, You have 
long since learned that your Progress in the City 
was more apparent than Heal; that you are Like 
the Slave on the Treadmill—always striving, but 
never really getting on. 

And so, To-day,there is Another Call that Tugs 
at Your Heartstrings and makes You Resolve 
for the Future, It is the Call of ike Country. It 
is a Call that is Ever Old and Ever New, and it 

* * * 

Pteim »cnd me your book "Independence With Ten Acrei.'" 


December is^ue m The Stkanej Magazine. 1 / 


is Growing every Day. More and More Men are 
leaving the dust and grime of the City’s Streets, 
and takt.ig their Children out into the Clear Sun¬ 
light in the Country, where they will be as Healthy 
and Happy as You were in your Boyhood Home. 

How about You, My Friend ? Why don’t You 
give your Boy and Girl a Square Deal and an 
Even Chance ? You ought to Try and give Them 
a Real Home, and You ought to start NOW. 
And I would Further advise you to get a Home 
in the Rain Belt of Gulf Coast Texas, where you 
can grow Three big Crops a Year on the same 
Soil, without Irrigation or Fertilization. 

1 believe you could save is, 4jd, a Day 
if You tried. I know you would Try if you 
Realized that our Growers of Figs, Strawberries, 
and Early Vegetables clear a net profit of /60 
to /100 an Acre. Men have Realized more than 
£200 an Acre growing oranges in our Country. 

Remember that our Early 
Vegetables get to Northern 
Markets m Mid-Winter and 
Early Spring, when they 
Command Top Prices 
What would You think of 
a little Town of about 1,200 
People situated near our 
Lands, where they ship on 
an average /80,00c worth of 
Fruit, Vegetables, Poultry, 
Eggs, etc., a Year? During 
1910 this Community ship* 
ped nearly />o,ooo worth of 
Strawberries alone. 

We are situated within 
convenient shipping distance 
of three Good Railroads, and 
in addition to this have the 
inestimable Advantage of 
Water Transportation 
through the Splendid Har- 
hours of Galveston and Vel¬ 
asco, so that ou r Freig h t Rates 
are cut Practically in Half. 

The Climate is extremely Healthful and Supe¬ 
rior to that of California or Florida—Winter and 
Summer—owing to the constant Gulf Breeze. 

Our Contract embodies Lift and Accident In¬ 
surance, And should You die, or become totally 
Disabled, Your Family, or anyone else You 
name, will get the Farm—without the Payment 
of another Penny. We will absolutely Refund 
Your Money if you should be Dissatisfied, 
according to the Terms of our Guarantee. 

Write for Our Free Book, Fill out the blank 
space in the first column with Your Name and 
Address, plainly written, and mail it to the 
Texas-Gulf Realty Company, 1320, Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago, III., ILS,A. Read it care¬ 
fully, and then use Your Oft 13 Good Judgment 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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DIABETE S 

A Celebrated Doctor’s 
Valuable Discovery. 


D R. DA MM AN, President of the Medical 

lnslitiuitc T Bnmels* and an Officer of the 
Academy of France, after years of patient 
research, has produced a remedy for 
Diabetes showing a percentage of 80% to 
85% cured cases. 

The preparation (named “ Anti diabetes ”) 
is prepared in tablet form, and, being purely 
vegetable, is not harmful 10 the organic system. 

The treatment allows the patient to continue 
his ordinary occupation, and in the many reports 
received it is stated that the cure once effected 
is quite permanent. 

A brochure on Diabetes has been prepared 
by Docior Damman, and a copy will be sent 
gratia and post free to any applicant. 

AJdrta ;— 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVE, 
49, Imperial Buildings. Ludcate 
Circus. London, E.C. 



Cleanser and Mouth W ash 
In One 

Polishe# the teeth to dazzling whiteness., while it* fra¬ 
grant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the mouth— 
neutralizing all tOQth-destruying. acids, preventing discolor* 
at ion and decay. 

Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 

come? in a bandy metal box-nothing to break 
or spill. A convenient cake that insure? beauti^ 
ful teeth, healthy gums, and a. sweet breath. 

At your druggist, l 

Strong’s Arnica Jelly 

Keeps Your Sktn Smooth 

No need to endure the discomfort of sun¬ 
burn or winter chapping. Apply with finger 
tips, rub gently into pores. In collapsible 
metal tubes, 1 /-. 

Of nit ekdmiwUj or \m*ti fn* frotti The* Christy <e tto.* 

*. IQ. <t VL fVii Strrin Lom, Upptr ThttTHA* A, Lmrft-rt, IF ft; 

HVjr Kotart* A Cu.< 9pt»ecr Homm. Ettulmrg, Lotvtwh EC ; 

Andre ITtiuJref, .iHfmrrtJ, Eriffinm. 

fjuuranucd piHterthe Food and Onig Act, J«fi* W, 

1906, Serial fro* 1612, [jJ 

C. H* STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, l\S-A. 




unshine Custard 

is quite unequalled. 

It is the most creamy, egg-like, and nourishing. 

Numerous letters show that it is 
PREFERRED TO OTHERS FIVE TIMES 


FREE 


MORE COSTLY. 

We will send you Full Quarter-Found Sample for mere cost (gad,) of postage and 
packing if your gnu^r not s^tock and vou send his name and address. 

SUNSHINE CUSTARD CO, 70-73, Harrow Street, LONDON* K. 
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Reifil. 
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Hark. 


PARQUET/NE 

ippuaut S^]id frtnjuet Floor, KegmuMe lijr Teititt, 
Ore million square feet sold. * 
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PERSQ. 
FOOT. 

E#na 

l-'i LJSNK& 

^ * iftufl. 

Experienced Men 3*nt Out, 

Write, Cti71, part tew tort. 

Tct. Nft. B6V Fieniiiigton. 

WEST MINSTER PAT- FLOORING CO,* 

19, HnckHflld Place. Fulham, 8. W. 





WE WANT TO 
HELP YOU 

With the Laundry 
Problem* 

MORISONS 
SWASHER 

will wash a tubful of clothe 3 
in six minutes without tub¬ 
bing,, filing, or labour, 

30 HAYS' FREE TRIAL—CARRIAGE PAID- 

IFniV fiyr H<wklet JfJ. 

j. l. morisons, ame asier 


wr ryrr rat 11 cji IT 
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BARRATT'S | 8 fc 

"ZUG'SHOOTINC BOOT 

DOUBLE WATERTIGHT TONGUE 

Tills boot stood the test for yean. Thou¬ 
sands of Farmers, GameKe«pert, and Sportsmen 
are wearing them regularly and with universal 
satisfaction. Where others fall our tsmoui 
*»Zug" Boot proves successful. 

DESCRIPTION, No, 1130- Hast fttoqt WaL^rprimf, 

" /.ujf' (intln U(iprrtt, *fN‘nil detlfTV ilrmlil? Pmjrufl. 
W^uniiflil to top of boot, hand MLtehtd Willi Will 

thread at *i>\* miut, wlwile rut rump, about solid 
EugtlUti leather sole* wiit^fpruofoni! by p*t*nt 
proreM juid iink’1 lit gft»U|4 o( 
three to prevent slipping. 

The ** Barratt M System 
of sizes and widths. 

All oar Meix'ii Boots or* mule in 

eight fliffenrsit iltra r 9, 6, H r fl„ 

l£j, || nite 12, l.<- i-xtnii. Each 
blse ill four different whit he. 
N-j. 1 width I for ttlerulef freli j. 
Jiu, 4 imwlium!; Nc-. ft 

(ttfdt]; Nwl a i>att» wid«>. 

When qrtleriuB 
visibly 

■fie nmt width 
, regalnd. Bwota 
ei .hanged lit 

K of [IIImQL. 


18 6 


No, 1120, 

Post 
I F roe- 

128* PAGE CATALOGUB TREE 

on receipt of 3d, ,cchiL of p0*t«tiEe onlyi Thl* will 
■how fnu how toiwre pounda In your Faiully Boot bllL 

W. BARRATT & CO., LTD., 

The ft nr Id's Leading li Hoot s-hy- Post ' 1 Specialists, 

{Do&k m Sterling Works, NORTHAMPTON* 



AERATED 

WATERS 


CHERRY 

BRANDY 



PERFECT HEALTH 


AND A 


SHAPELY 

FIGURE. 


F. MEREDITH CLEASE, the 
British Physical Culture Expert. 


It lias been my one ambi¬ 
tion throughout my career 
Lj ahow every man .ind 
woman bow it js poval* 
ble to obtain and 
maintain perfect 
health and a 
shapely figure 
by the simplest 
means. Kveryone 
knows to-day that 
regular bodily u- 
erebse is a good 
thing for the main* 
tenance of good 
health and figure 
proportion. But it 
not everybody 
who knows that it 
has been left to an 
Englishman to sys¬ 
tematic a ikJI perfect 
such mean*. 1 here is 
only one Form of ex- 
crusc that u. ill correctly :uid definitely rtstort the Hody 
to its healthy normal condition, and that is to Stretch I 
Stretch 1 Stretch I every muscle and e ery limb for a 
few minutes each day. This Is a statement of which 
I defy eon trad It Don. Abnormal fee*, alluring litera¬ 
ture, or sensational advert is mg do not in reality count 
for anything, IT IS THE METHOD. I am the in¬ 
ventor of the stretching method of ftkeroh&e which 
ts so much appreciated by over ioo h ooo of my pupils 
to-day. Those who would care to know more about 
this simple and natural meibad may do so by applying 
to-day for a copy of my latest Iwok entitled ** Stretch, 
Stretch, or the Art of Physical Beauty. - * In this one 
volume will be found a complete library of informa¬ 
tion on the efficacy of thi stretching method in cur big 
and removing (he following ailments and defect* 
Ohesiti T Prominent hips. Protruding 
Abdomen, Constipation, indigestion, 

H eaA heart* Liver Disorders, H eak 
Hack, Stunted Growth,Organic Troubles, 
flatulence, Nervous Ailments, Lack of 
Symmetry, imperfect Bust Development. 
Tlii* l**>k will l*;! found of pnl help tml wn instrodJT*, 
Tlnwc whoarfl At will learn hnwaml why Ehcy *riuuld k< i pnt. 
In face i nr cry nwzi nr ^i.finm why Uhj* the rlignti-SE reward for 
thetrpmunal Jtnittftraraa or health. will nail tuj latent 1-ouk 
with iiiursat, KiriUic mentJop $Tiuitt>, W pita or Call. 

F. MEREDITH PLEASE, 124, New Bond SL, London. W, 
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If you suffer from 


DIABETES 

write at once to 

Cheltine Foods Co., Cheltenham, 

for BOOKLET and .SAMPLES. 

The Ctieltlne DHabatlc Pre|wr*tii.in which conipri*- Flour. Bread. 
iliaciiltjk. Kink*, Dihdii, et*:_. iri the remit year* (J ituJj uh! nn»4 
careful researdk wml ars of cKlntf nliij*ry tbJ.u t iu Emim-diai*!? 
Mopping wute. Thin Food is hishlj Dutrllloai a-iifi palatable. mad 
l« prescHbari and used by oust etumeat. phjilciaiif. 


CHELTINH 



affliitaliem* 
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ARTIFICIAL LIMB8, Etc. 
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BATHS, Etc. 

Century Thermal Bath Cabinet... no 
Foot’s Baths... ... ... ... 7 


BILLIARD TABLES, Etc. 

Padmore & Sons. 

Riley, E. J. 

BOOTS * SHOES, Etc. 

Rarratt’s Hoots .. 

Certeeze Shoe Co. 

Cherry Blossom Boot Polish 

Coxon, J., & Co. 
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Offord & Sons, Ltd. . 70 

CHINA. 
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Navy Cut 

Tobacco and 
Cigarettes 


Sold only in the original 
packets and tins, and may 
be obtained from all Stores 
and Tobacconists of repute. 


Digitized 


Google 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Bive* daily flnleful remembrance ol ihe donor. A " Star 
Safely RflTtir doc& thiu became ii sivc* a isle, comkxi- 

able. imooth itsaue under any condilions. 

NO EXTRA EXPENSE- 
STAR BLADES WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 

Prire in MeUl Bm rtllmt nt« 4 h B B ; in Leather WiiUct. 7 f fl ; 

Ellis tili'Lili'd, i;- each. 

Stnd frjT Fr«g Catotuyut thvm^v Ilittvlmmu: 

at rU pnaii. hwn all Cuti*r§ w- 1 

MAECKT A CD. (London) Ltd. 

D*pt. !»! 6. CITY ROAD, LONDON, EX. 


The Best Christmas Annual 

punch 

ALMANACK 


T^ULLof humorous 
L Sketches and Pic¬ 
tures and better than 
ever, A feature of quite 
special interest is 

M r PUNCH’S 
COSTUME BALL 

f \ btainable of all Newsagents 

1 v^/ and Booksellers Everywhere. 
Price Sixpence 
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WORLDS 


AND HAIR 

The world of femininity has 
accepted Cuticura Soap as 
the highest type of skin 
purifying and beautifying 
soap. No other does so 
much to promote and pre¬ 
serve skin health and hair 
health, or does it so eco¬ 
nomically. Unrivaled for 
every purpose of toilet, 
bath and nursery. 


Cutittirci Soap and Ointment art sold throughout 
t3ie world* A liberal sample or each* with -ji-pi 
booklet on the care of I lie *kin and hair, poM-fiee 
from iiQrcst depot : Pane* Drug & Chcin, Corp,, 
sole props,, i n, .Cidumbits Ave,, Boston, U.S.A, ; 
K. Newbcta |S| Si: is*, >7, < T haM jrhouse Sq,, London ; 

acid bum bay. 
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TOILET* 
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u How very strange I / 


a whole garden and 
nothing but a bottle Jj 


smell 
there is 


Kindly send 
to tis for ^ 
Sample Bottle 
of 

1ROMA 

(itecD,) 
Price 6*/* 
each* 

Post Free. 
Address; 

10& 9, Fore Si., 
E.C* 

The Perfume 

as shown 

2/6 

per bottle. 



A 

perfectly 
ravishing 
Bouquet, 
recalling 
all the charms 
of the 

English garden* 

The Perfume 
as shown 

2/6 

per bottle. 

CVt /t he fuui mi 
mil Chemiyts 
and Stores* 


THE GROWN PERFUMERY CO. 

LOfffIXHf And FARIfl, 

Mamif&i ti4rerF aisa Crab 4#p£t 
Mio-i-f s >ji r Civtum* £t " C'fflttft' 
Lavenutr Sa-its* 


Perfection in Serge 

The Real Navy Serge as 

SUPPLIED TO THE ADMIRALTY 
15 IMPERVIOUS TO WET OR 
DAMP, UNAFFECTED BY SEA 
WATER, UNSHRINKABLE. AND 
WILL RETAIN ITS COLOUR TN 
ANY CLIMATE, THE BEST WEAR* 
ING SERGE FOR LADIES, GEN¬ 
TLEMEN AND CHILDREN 

Cufluai Pa 1 o TuPtouanogi th| u k 
■ UBftTrrtOtitt W*ITI TQ-DM worn PATTtJIN* POtl FpiCt 


contractors TO 
THE ADMIRALTY 1 


iORANT 

PORTSMOUTH* £*m*T*& 



The Acme of Perfection in Whisky. 

The BEST Scotland prodaces, 

A ■ Q Scotch WhifiJty reprcsenl^ the crowning tthiete- 
*** tnenl of much time and. money spenl in bringmu 

-it to its present High Standard of Excrllcn™. 

GUARANTEED f 0 YEARS OLD . 

A Pure. Mellow Whisky, with a delicious flavour. Specially 
recommended to those who like a JJTTL^, but like it GOOD 
If you wish to know what a genu inf Old Scotch Whisky is like, send 
for a Free Sample Bottle (eudoing 4 d. stamps for postage, eic ) 
and special price to 

R. GRANT A SON, Shippers, TORQUAY* 


WHISKY 


For Complete Description of the 

WOMAN AT HOME 
REFERENDUM OF FASHIONS 

See the XMAS NUMBER. Now on Sale. Price 6d. net. 

Splendid Fiction by Mrs* Baitlie Reynolds, Annie 5, Swan, and R, $, Warren Bell, 

;; Magnificent Supplement in Colours and Coloured Frontispiece. :: :: 

Published by Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd., Southamptim Street, fifrmid* l-ondon, W.C. 
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DON’T ENDURE DUST! 


Use the 


M 


Harvey” Perfect Cleaner 

FOR HOUSEHOLD CLEANING. 

The £6-6-0 " HARVEY ' VACUUM 
CLEANER, hand-operated, has revo¬ 
lutionized the work of the home. 

Mistress or maid can use 
\i with ease, and instan¬ 
taneously remove dust 
and dirt particles. 

The “HARVEY M VACUUM 
CLEANERS arc the most 
up-to-date. 



Dept. S f 
The 

1 Hit my 

PllCU- 
matic 
Cleaners 
Co., 
Lid., 
Kidderminster. 




A Handsome 
Christmas 
Gift. 

18 volumes of the 
Red Cloth Library, 
Nos. 1 to 18 . includ¬ 
ing handsome Cloth- 
covered Wooden 
. . Bookcase. , . 


All popular copyright 
novels by— 

Wm. Le Queux 
Sidney Warwick 
Edgar Wallace 
Richard Marsh 
Robert Halifax 
Keble Howard 

Etc,, etc. 


Carriage paid to any part 
of the United Kingdom. 


All in Handy Well-Bound 
Pocket Volumes* 


10/6 


Single Volumes of the Red Cloth 
Library at all Booksellers. 6d. i 
post free 8d- from Geo, Nrwnes, 
Ltd, (Dept. S), Southampton St., 
Strand, W.C. 

' ni:iinai 
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CA UTlON.—Examine the Capsule, and see that it is marked END'S 
'FRUIT SALT.' Without it you hare the sincerest 
form of flattery—.EMIT A TION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Limited, 

‘FRUIT SALT' WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


There is no simpler, safer, or 
more agreeable preparation than 

ENO S ‘FRUIT SALT' 


THE OLD-TIME, EVER-POPULAR 
HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 

Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Consti* 
pation. Errors 
in Diet—Eating 
or Drinking. 

Thirst, Giddi= 
ness, Rheu 
matic or 
Gouty 
Poison 


Feverish 
Cold with 
High Tem¬ 
perature and 
Quick Pulse, 
and Feverish 
Conditions gener¬ 
ally. It proves 
beneficial in the early 
stages of Diarrhoea. 


IT IS MOST VALUABLE TO 
TRAVELLERS, ESPECIALLY !H 
HOT COUNTRIES . 


PHjiied by R- CLAY & SONS, Lid., Brunswick Street, Slumlord Street, S.E.. far th" Proprietor*, 

_, .. * Original from 

D igiiized by U» OO Q l t. 


let or*, GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd* 

rom 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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FRAME-FOODS 

_WORK MIRACLES!_ 


Happy, Bonnie Leslie. 


MRS. E. COCK BURN, residing at 
3, School Street, Dawdon, writes us:— 

“ I can, without any exaggeration, give 
to Frame - Food the highest possible 
praise. The benefit my child has derived 
from its use has been miraculous. He 
was born such a poor tiny morsel, 
he weighed no more than 51b. when 
3 weeks old. He did not thrive at all 
until we gave him Frame-Food ; he was 
then 4 months old. From the first, after 
taking your food, we noticed a change 
coming over the baby; be was a dot 
brighter, gained rapidly in weight, and 
soon became fat and rosy. He is very 
fair, with bonny blue eyes and rosy cheeks. 
People w ho had seen him before said when 
they saw him so healthy when 
6 months old that he was 

A REAL MIRACLE. 

lie was never ill, and cm 
his teeth without trouble- He 
walked when 12 months old, 
and is now a fine bormie 
boy, admired for his strength 
and beauty.' 1 


Write at once for Free Samples tSc Celebrated Dietary. 


FRAME FOOD CO., Ltd., 

Standee* Rond, Southfield®, London, S.W. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 














































































































































































































































































































































































